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PREFACE. 


The  preparation  of  a  "  Text-Book  of  Mineralogy "  was  undertaken  in 
1868,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  System  of  Mineralogy.  The  state  of  his  health,  however, 
early  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  work,  and  he  was  not  able  subsequently 
to  resume  it.  Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  the  editorship  of  the 
volume  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer,  who  has  endeavored  to  carry 
out  the  original  plan. 

The  work  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  class  instruction.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  Descriptive  part  has  been  made  subordinate  to  the 
more  important  subjects  embraced  under  Physical  Mineralogy. 

The  Crystallography  is  presented  after  the  methods  of  Naumann ;  his 
system  being  most  easily  understood  by  the  beginner,  and  most  convenient 
for  giving  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Science.  For  use 
in  calculations,  however,  it  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  method  of 
Miller,  and  a  concise  exposition  of  Miller's  System  has  accordingly  been 
added  in  the  Appendix.  The  chapter  on  the  Physical  Characters  of  Min- 
erals has  been  expanded  to  a  considerable  length,  but  not  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  clearly  intelligible  the  methods  of 
using  the  principles  in  the  practical  study  of  crystals.  For  a  still  fuller 
discussion  of  these  subjects  reference  may  be  made  to  the  works  of  Schrauf 
and  of  Groth,  and  for  details  in  regard  to  the  optical  characters  of  mineral 
species  to  the  Mineralogy  of  M.  DesCloizeaux. 

The  Descriptive  part  of  the  volume  is  an  abridgment  of  the  System  of 
Mineralogy,  and  to  that  work  the  student  is  referred  for  the  history  of  each 
species  and  a  complete  list  of  its  synonyms ;  for  an  enumeration  of  ob- 
served crystalline  planes,  and  their  angles ;  for  all  published  analyses ; 
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for  a  fuller  description  of  localities  and  methods  of  occurrence,  and  also  for 
an  account  of  many  species  of  uncertain  character,  not  mentioned  in  the 
following  pages.  A  considerable  number  of  changes  and  additions,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  work,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  progress  in  the  Science,  and  among  these  are  included  many 
new  species.  The  chemical  formulas  are  those  of  modern  Chemistry.  The 
new  edition  of  Rammelsberg'6  HanSbuch  der  Mineralefiemie  has  been 
often  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  and  frequent  references  to  him 
will  be  found  in  the  text 

The  work  has  throughout  been  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Dana,  and 
all  the  proofs  have  passed  under  his  eye.  Acknowledgments  are  also  due 
to  Prof.  G.  J.  Brush  and  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke  for  friendly  advice  on  many 
points. 

New  HAVKN,  March  1st,  1877. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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The  Third  Kingdom  of  Xature,  the  Inorganic,  embraces  all  species  not 
organized  by  living  growth.  Unlike  a  plant  or  animal,  an  inorganic  spe- 
cies is  a  simple  chemical  compound,  possessing  unity  of  chemical  and  physi- 
cal nature  throughout,  and  alike  in  essential  characters  through  all  diversity 
of  age  or  size. 

The  Science  of  Mineralogy  treats  of  those  inorganic  species  which  occur 
ready  formed  in  or  about  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  but  a  fragment  of  the 
Science  of  Inorganic  nature,  and  it  owes  its  separate  consideration  simply 
to  convenience. 

The  Inorganic  Compounds  are  formed  by  the  same  forces,  and  on  the  same  principles, 
whether  produced  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  or  in  outdoor  nature,  and  are  strictly  no 
more  artificial  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Calcium  carbonate  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
is  in  every  character  the  same  identical  substance  with  calcium  carbonate,  or  calcite,  found 
in  the  rocks,  and  in  each  case  is  evolved  by  nature's  operations.  There  is  hence  nothing 
whatever  in  the  character  of  mineral  species  that  entitles  them  to  constitute  a  separate 
division  in  the  natural  classification  of  Inorganic  species. 

The  objects  of  Mineralogy  proper  are  three-fold  :  1,  to  present  the  true 
idea  of  each  species  ;  2,  to  exhibit  the  means  and  methods  of  distinguishing 
species,  which  object  is  however  partly  accomplished  in  the  former  ;  3,  to 
make  known  the  modes  of  occurrence  and  associations  of  species,  and  their 
geographical  distribution. 

In  presenting  the  science  in  this  Text  Book,  the  following  order  is 
adopted  : 

I.  Physical  Mineralogy,  comprising  that  elementary  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  structure  and  form,  and  the  physical  qualities  essential  to  a 
right  understanding  of  mineral  species,  and  their  distinctions. 

II.  Chemical  and  Determinative  Mineralogy,  presenting  briefly  the 
general  characters  of  species  considered  as  chemical  compounds,  also  giving 
the  special  methods  of  distinguishing  species,  and  tables  constructed  for  this 

Eurpose.     The  latter  subject  is  preceded  by  a  few  words  on  the  use  of  the 
low-pipe. 

III.  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  comprising  the  classification  and  descrip- 
tions of  species  and  their  varieties.  The  descriptions  include  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  most  common  and  important  of  the  minerals, 
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witli  some  account  also  of  their  association  and  geographical  distribution. 
The  rarer  species,  and  those  of  uncertain  composition,  are  only  very  briefly 
noticed. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  also  the  department  of  Kcoiwmic  Mineralogy  %  which  is  not  here 
included.  It  treat*  of  the  uses  of  minerals,  (1)  as  ores;  (2)  in  jewelry  ;  and  (3)  in  the  coarser 
arts. 

The  following  subjects  connected  with  minerals  properly  pertain  to  Geology  :  1,  Lifhofo- 
gical  geology,  or  Ltt/udogy,  which  treats  of  minerals  as  constituents  of  rocks.  2,  Chnnical 
geology,  which  considers  in  one  of  its  subdivisions  the  origin  of  minerals,  as  determined,  m 
the  light  of  chemintry \  by  the  associations  of  species,  the  alterations  which  species  are  liable 
to,  or  which  they  are  known  to  have  undergone,  and  the  general  nature,  origin,  and  changes 
of  the  earth  s  rock  formations.  Under  chemical  geology,  the  department  which  consider.*! 
especially  the  associations  of  species,  and  the  order  of  succession  in  such  associations,  has 
received  the  special  name  of  the  parageusia  of  minerals  ;  while  the  origin  of  minerals  or 
rooks  through  alteration,  is  called  lMtairwrpliUm  or  )>Hen.'l'>m*>rphi*in,  the  latter  term  being 
restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  crystalline  form,  and  sometimes  also  the  cleavage,  of 
a  mineral  is  retained  after  the  change. 


For  a  catalogue  of  mineralogical  works,  and  of  periodicals,  and  transactions  of  Scientific 
Societies  in  which  mineralogical  memoirs  have  been  and  are  published,  reference  is  made  to 
the  System  of  Mineralogy  (18(58).  pp.  xxxv-xlv.,  and  Appendix  II.  (1874).  The  following 
works,  however,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  will  be  found  useful  as  books  of  reference. 

In  Crystallography  : 

Nawminn.  Lehrbuch  der  reinen  und  angewandten  Krvstallographie.  2  vols.,  8vo. 
Leipzig,  1629. 

Naumann.  Anfangsgriiude  der  Krystallographie.     2d  ed.,  292  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1854. 
Naumann.  Elemente  der  theoretischen  Krystallographie.     383  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1850. 
MiUer.   A  Treatise  on  Crystallography.     Cambridge,  1839. 
GraiUch.  Lehrbuch  der  Krystallographie  von  W.  II.  Miller.     328  pp.,  8vo.     Vienna.  1856. 


~  -      — x  .*  ,...v.  »*  w.«^..^u  a^j-n*..^*.*!'".^.    ^..ibingen.  1873. 

lio8t:-Sad<beck.  Elemente  der  Krvstallographie.  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  181  pp.,  8vo.  Berlin, 
1873.     Vol.  ii.,  Angowandte  Krystallographie.     284  pp.,  8vo.     Berlin.  1870. 

Mirauf.  Lehrbuch  der  Physikaliscben  Mineralogie.  Vol.  i.,  Krystallographie.  251  pp., 
8vo.,  18(>(5;  vol.  ii..  Die  angewandte  Physik  der  Krvstalle.     420  pp.*    Vienna,  1808. 

Uroth.  Physikalische  Krvstallographie.     527pp.^8vo.     Leipzig,  1870. 

Klein.  Einleitung  in  die  Krystallberechnung.     393  pp.,  8vo.     Stuttgart.  1870. 

In  Physical  Mineralogy  the  works  of  W/ra>//(1808),  and  (froth  (1870),  titles  as  in  the 
above  list.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  works  on  Physics  mentioned  on  p.  150.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  on  pp.  Ill,  118,  150,  103,  107  a  few  memoirs  of  especial  importance  on  the 
different  subjects  are  enumerated. 

In  Chkmical  Mixeralooy  :  RammtUberg.  Handbuch  der  Mincralchemie.  2d  ed..  Leipzig, 
175.     In  Determinative  Mineralogy,  Brush  (New  York,  1875). 

In  Descriptive  Mineralogy  :  among  recent  works  those  of  Brwke  and  Miller  (2d  ed.  of 
Phillips'  Min.),  Loudon.  1852  ;  Quen*tedt%  2d  ed.,  Tubingen,  1803;  frhrauf,  Atlas  der  Krys- 
taliformen,  Lief.  I. -IV.,  1871-1873;  Koh*charof.  Materialien  zur  Mineralogie  Russlands, 
vol.  i.,  1805,  vol.  vi.,  1874 ;  ]Je«Clotzmiix%  vol.  i.,"l802,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1874 ;  Dana%  System  of 
Mineralogy,  1808,  App.  I.,  1872,  App.  II.,  1874;  7^w,4thed.,  1874;  JVau  n<uut%  9th  ed.,  1874. 

The  following  publications  are  devoted  particularlv  to  Mineralogy  : 

Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie  ;  G.  Leonhard  and  H.  B*  Geinitz  Editors,  Stuttgart. 

Tachermak  Mineralogische  Mittheilungen  ;  G.  Tsohermak  Editor,  Vienna. 

Mineralogical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  ;  London,  and  Truro, 
OornwaU.     Commenced  1875. 

Idtoohrift  fttr  Krystallographie  ;  P.  Groth  Editor ;  Leipzig.    Commenced  1870. 
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PAET   I. 


PHYSICAL    MINERALOGY, 


The  grand  departments  of  the  science  here  considered  are  the  following : 
1.  Structube. — Structure  in  Inorganic  nature  is  a  result  of  mathemati- 
cal symmetry  in  the  action  of  cohesive  attraction.  The  forms  produced 
are  regular  solids  called  crystals  /  whence  morphology  is,  in  the  Inorganic 
kingdom,  called  crystallology.  It  is  the  science  of  structure  in  this  king- 
dom of  nature. 

2.  Physical  properties  of  Minerals,  or  those  depending  on  relations  to 
light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  ;  on  differences  as  to  density  or  specific 
gravity,  hardness,  taste,  odor,  etc. 

Crystallology  is  naturally  divided  into,  I.  Crystallography,  which  treats 
of  the  forms  resulting  from  crystallization ;  II.  Crystallogeny,  which  de- 
scribes the  methods  of  making  crystals,  and  discusses  the  theories  of  their 
origin.     Only  the  former  of  these  two  subjects  is  treated  of  in  this  work. 


-  ■> 


•  r 


SECTION  L 

CR  YST  ALLO  GR  APH  Y. 

Crystallography  embraces  the  consideration  of — (1)  normally  formed  or 
regular  crystals ;  (2)  twin  or  compound  crystals ;  (3)  the  irregularities  of 
crystals  ;  (4)  crystalline  aggregates  ;  and  (5)  pseudomorphous  crystals. 

1.  General  Characters  of  Crystals. 

(1)  External  form. — Crystals  are  bounded  by  plane  surfaces, 
called  simply  planes  or  faces,  symmetrically  arranged  in  refer- 
ence to  one  or  more  diametral  lines  called  axes.  In  the  an- 
nexed figure  the  planes  1  and  the  planes  i  are  symmetrically 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  vertical  axis  c  c  ;  and  also  the 
planes  of  each  kind  with  reference  to  the  three  transverse  axes. 

(2)  Constancy  of  angle  in.  thesam^e  species. — The  crystals  of 
any  species  are  essentially  constant  in  the  angle  of  inclination 
between  like  planes.     The  angle  between  1  and  i,  in  a  given 
species,  is  always  essentially  the  same,  wherever  the  crystal  is  found, 
whether  a  product  of  nature  or  of  the  laboratory. 


and 
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(3)  Difference  of  angle  of  different  species. — The  crystals  of  different 
spet-ies  oonnnonly  differ  in  angles  between  corresponding  planes.  The 
angles  ef-erystals  are  consequently  a  means  of  distinguishing  species. 

(i)  .pipersity  of  planes. — While  in  the  crystals  of  a  given  species  there 
is  consnyicy  of  angle  between  like  planes,  the  forms  of  the  crystals  may  be 
exceedingly  diverse.     The  accompanying  figures  are  examples  of  a  few  of 


the  forms  of  the  species  zircon.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
forms  which  may  occur  ;  yet  for  each  the  angles  between  like  planes  are 
essentially  constant. 

Crystals  occur  of  oil  sizes,  from  the  merest  microscopic  point  to  a  yard  or  more  in  diame- 
ter. A  single  crystal  of  quartz,  now  at  Milan,  is  three  and  a  quarter  feet  long,  and  five  and  a 
half  in  oircumfcrunce  ;  and  its  weight  is  estimated  at  eight  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 
A  single  cavity  in  s  vein  of  quarts  near  the  Tiefen  Glacier,  in  Switzerland,  discovered  in 
1867.  has  afforded  smoky  quartz  crystals  weighing  in  the  aggregate  about  20,000  pounds  ;  a 
considerable  number  of  the  single  crystals  having  a  weight  of  200  to  250  pounds,  or  even 
more.  One  o(  the  gigautic  beryls  from  Acworth.  New  Hampshire,  measures  four  feet  in 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  circumference;  and  another,  at  Grafton,  is  over  four  feet  long, 
and  thirty-two  inches  in  one  of  its  diameters,  and  does  not  weigh  less  than  two  and  a  half 
tons.      But  tbe  highest  perfection  of  form  and  transparency  ore  found  only  in  crystals  of 


In  its  original  signification  the  term  crystal  was  applied  only  to  crystals  of  quartz  (f.  1), 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  believed  to  be  water  congealed  by  intense  cold.  Hence  the 
term,  from  «ptWaM«,  tee, 

(5)  Symmetry  in  the  position  of  planes. — The  planes  on  the  crystals 
of  any  species,  however  numerous,  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  certain 
laws  of  symmetry  and  numerical  ratio.  If  one  of  the  simpler  forms  be 
taken  as  a  primary  or  fundamental  form,  all  other  planes  will  be  secondary 

i>Iane8,  or  modifications  of  the  fundamental  form.  It  should  be  observed, 
lowever,  that  the  forms  called  primary  and  fundamental  in  crystallograpbic 
description,  are  in  general  merely  so  by  assumption  and  for  convenience 
of  reference.   (See  also  p.  12.) 

Cleavage. — Besides  external  symmetry  of  form,  crystallization  produces 
also  regularity  of  internal  structure,  and  often  of  fracture.  This  regular- 
ity of  fracture,  or  tendency  to  break  or  cleave  along  certain  planes,  is  called 
cleavagt.  The  surface  afforded  by  cleavage  is  often  smooth  and  brilliant. 
The  directions  of  cleavage  are  those  of  least  cohesive  force  in  a  crystal  ;  it 
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is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  cleavage  lamellse  are  in  any  sense  present 
before  they  are  made  to  appear  by  fracture. 

In  regard  to  cleavage,  two  principles  may  be  here  stated  : — (a)  In  any 
species,  the  direction  in  which  cleavage  takes  place  is  always  parallel  to 
some  plane  which  either  actually  occurs  in  the  crystals  or  may  exist  there 
in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

(b)  Cleavage  is  uniform  as  to  ease  parallel  to  all  like  planes  ;  that  is,  if 
it  may  be  obtained  parallel  to  one  plane  of  a  kind  (as  1,  f .  1),  it  may  be  ob- 
tained with  equal  facility  parallel  to  each  of  the  other  planes  1  ;  and  will 
afford  planes  of  like  lustre.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  symmetry  of 
crystallization.  It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  the  angles  between  planes 
of  like  cleavage  will  be  constant :  thus,  a  mass  of  calcite  under  the  blow  of 
a  hammer  will  separate  into  countless  rhombohedrons,  each  of  which  affords 
on  measurement  the  angles  74°  55'  and  105°  5'.  In  a  shapeless  mass  of 
marble  the  minute  grains  have  the  same  regularity  of  cleavage  structure. 
See  further,  p.  115~ 

2.  Descriptions  of  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  Crystals. 

Preliminary  Definitions.  Angles. — In  the  descriptions  of  crystals  three 
kinds  of  angles  may  come  under  consideration,  solid, plane,  and  interfa- 
eial.    The  last  are  the  inclinations  between  the  faces  or  planes  of  crystals. 

£xes. — The  crystallographic  axes  are  imaginary  lines  passing  through 
the  centre  of  a  crystal.  They  are  assumed  as  axes  in  order  to  describe,  by 
reference  to  them,  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  planes.  One  of 
the  axes  is  called  the  vertical,  and  the  others  the  lateral ;  the  number  of 
lateral  axes  is  either  two  or  three.  The  axes  have  essentially  the  same  re- 
lative lengths  in  all  the  crystals  of  a  species ;  but  those  of  different  species 
often  differ  widely 

Diametral  planes. — The  planes  in  which  any  two  axes  lie  are  called  the 
axial  or  diametral  planes  or  sections ;  they  are  the  coordinate  planes  of  an- 
alytical geometry.  They  divide  the  space  about  the  centre  into  sectants; 
into  eight  sectants,  called  octants,  if  there  are  but  two.  lateral  axes,  as  is 
generally  the  case  ;  but  into  twelve  sectants  if  there  are  three,  as  in  hexa- 
gonal crystalline  forms. 

Diagonal jplanes  are  either  diagonal  to  the  three  axes,  as  those  through 
the  centre  connecting  diagonally  opposite  solid  angles  of  a  cube,  oi  diag- 
onal to  two  axes,  and  passing  through  the  third,  as  those  connecting  diag- 
onally opposite  edges  of  the  cube. 

Similar  planes  and  edges  are  such  as  are  similar  in  position,  and  of  like 
angles  with  reference  to  the  axes  or  axial  planes.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
similar  edges,  the  two  planes  by  whose  intersection  the  edges  are  formed, 
meet  at  the  same  angle  of  inclination.  For  example,  all  the  planes  and 
edges  of  the  tetrahedron  (f.  9),  regular  octahedron  (f.  11),  cube  (f.  14), 
rhombic  dodecahedron  (f.  19),  are  similar.  In  the  rhombohedron  {f.  16) 
there  are  two  sets  of  similar  edges,  six  being  obtuse  and  six  acute. 

Solid  angles  are  similar  when  alike  in  plane  angles  each  for  each,  and 
when  formed  by  the  meeting  of  planes  of  the  same  Kind. 

A  combination-edge  is  the  edge  formed  by  the  meeting  or  intersection  of 
two  planes. 
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Truncations,  bevelments. — In  a  crystal,  an  edge  or  angle  is  said  to  be  re- 
placed when  the  place  of  the  edge  or  angle  is  occupied  by  one  or  more 
planes ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  replacement  of  an  edge,  the  replacing 
planes  make  parallel  intersections  with  the  including  planes,  that  is,  with 
the  direction  of  the  replaced  edge  (f.  43). 

A  replacement  of  an  edge  or  angle  is  a  truncation  when  the  replacing 
plane  makes  equal  angles  with  the  including  planes.  Thus,  in  f.  6,  i-% 
truncates  the  edge  between  /  and  I. 

An  edge  is  said  to  be  bevelled  when  it  is  replaced  by  two  similar  planes, 
that  is,  by  planes  having  like  inclinations  to  the  adjoining  planes.  Thus, 
in  f .  5,  the  edge  between  3, 3,  is  bevelled  by  the  two  planes  3-3, 3-3,  the  right 
3-3  and  3  having  the  same  mutual  inclination  as  the  left  3-3  and  3.  So, 
in  f.  192,  p.  43,  the  edge  between  /and  /is  bevelled  by  the  planes  2-2,  1-2. 
Truncations  and  bevelments  of  edges  take  place  onlv  between  similar 
planes.  Thus  /,  /,  and  3,  3,  are  similar  planes  in  fig.  5.  I'he  edge  i\i  might 
be  truncated  or  levelled,  for  the  same  reason  ;  but  not  the  edge  between  1 
and  /,  since  1  and  I  are  dissimilar  planes. 

A  zone  is  a  series  of  planes  in  which  the  combination-edges  or  mutual 
intersections  are  parallel.  Thus,  in  tig.  3.  the  planes  1,  3,  /make  a  vertical 
zone;  so  in  f.  8.  the  planes  between  1  and  i-i  make  a  zone,  and  this  zone 
actually  continues  above  and  below,  around  the  crystal ;  in  f.  5,  the  planes 
3,  3-3,  3-3, 3  are  in  one  zone  ;  and  i-i,  /,  i-j,  /,  in  another.  On  the  true 
meaning  of  zones,  see  p.  53. 

The  above  explanations  are  preliminary  to  the  descriptions  of  the  forms 
of  all  crystals. 

A.  —  Forms  contained  i-nder  four 
9  10  equal  triangular   planes. — A.  Regu- 

lar tetrahedron  (f.  1>).  Edges  six ;  solid 
angles  four.  Faces  equilateral  trian- 
gles, and  plane  angles  therefore  60°. 
Interfaeial  angles  70°  31'  44".  Named 
from  rerpaKiS)  four  times,  and  eS/>a, 
face 

2.  Sphenoid  ii.  10).  Faces  isosceles  triangles,  not  equilateral.  Plane  and 
interfaeial  angles  varying ;  the  latter  of  two  kinds,  (a)  two  terminal,  (b)  four 
lateral.     Named  from  <r<j>i]v7  a  wedge. 

B. — Forms  contained  under  eight  triangular  planes. — The  solids 
here  included  are  called  octahedrons,  from  Strata*;,  eight  times*  and  eS/xt, 
fa<ce.  They  have  twelve  edges ;  and  six  solid  angles.  One  of  the  axes, 
when  they  differ  in  length,  is  made  the  vertical  axis ;  and  the  others  are 
the  lateral  axes.  The  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  axes  are 
the  vertical  or  terminal  solid  angles ;  the  other  four  are  the  lateral.  The 
four  edges  meeting  in  the  apex  of  the  terminal  solid  angle  are  the  terminal 
edges ;  the  others,  the  lateral  or  basal  edges. 

1.  Regular  Octahedron  (f.  11).  Faces  equilateral  triangles.  Interfaeial 
angles  1003  23'  16" ;  angle  between  the  planes  over  the  apex  of  a  solid 
angle  70°  31'  44" ;  angle  between  edges  over  a  solid  angle  90\  The  three 
equal,  and  hence  either  may  l>e  made  the  vertical.  Lines  connect- 
of  opposite  faces  are  called  the  octahedral  or  trigonal  inter- 
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axes  ;  and  those  connecting  the  centres  of  opposite  edges  the  dodecahedral 
or  rhombic  interaxes. 

2.  Square  Octahedron  (f.  12,  f.  12a).  Faces  equal  isosceles  triangles, 
not  equilateral.  The  four  terminal  edges  are  equal  and  similar ;  and  so 
also  the  four  lateral. 


12a 


The  lateral  axes  are  equal ;  the  vertical  axis  may  be  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  lateral. 

3.  The  rhombic  octahedron  (f.  13)  differs  from  the  square  octahedron  in 
having  a  rhombic  base,  and  consequently  the  three  axes  are  unequal.  The 
basal  edges  are  equal  and  similar  ;  but,  owing  to  the  unequal  lengths  of 
the  lateral  axes,  the  terminal  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  two  being  shorter 
and  more  obtuse  than  the  other  two. 

C. — Forms  contained  under  six  equal  planes. — The  forms  here  in- 
cluded have  the  planes  parallelograms  ;  the  edges  are  twelve  in  number 
and  equal ;  the  solid  angles  eight. 

1.  Cube  (f .  14).  Faces  equal  squares,  and  plane  angles  therefore  90°. 
The  twelve  edges  similar  as  well  as  equal ;  the  eight  solidaugles  similar  and 
equal.  Interfaciai  angles  90°.  The  three  axes  equal  and  intersecting  at 
ri^ht  angles. 

Lines  connecting  the  apices  of  the  solid  angles  are  the  octahedral,  or  tri- 
gonal interaxes,  and  those  conneetiiig  the  centres  of  opposite  edges  the 
dodecahedral  or  rhombic  interaxes.     If  the  cubic  axis  (=edge  of  the  cube) 

=1,  then  the  dodecahedral  interaxes  =  t72  =1.41421 ;  and  the  octahedral 
interaxes  =  +/3  =  1.73205.  And  if  the  dodecahedral  axis  =  1,  then  the 
octahedral  =  1.224745. 
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If  a  cube  is  placed  with  the  apex  of  one  angle  vertically  over  that  diagonally  opposite,  that 
is,  with  an  octahedral  interaxis  vertical,  the  parts  are  all  symmetrically  arranged  around 
this  vertical  axis.  In  this  position  (f.  15)  the  cube  has  three  planes  inclined  toward  one  apex, 
and  three  toward  the  other  ;  it  has  three  terminal  edges  meeting  at  each  apex  ;  and  six  late- 
ral edges  situated  symmetrically,  but  in  a  zigzag,  around  the  vertical  axis.  If  lines  are 
drawn  connecting  the  centres  of  the  opposite  lateral  edges,  and  these  are  taken  as  the  lateral 
axes,  the  lateral  axes,  three  in  number,  will  lie  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical,  and 
will  intersect  at  the  centre  at  angles  of  60°.  The  cube  placed  in  this  position  would  then  have 
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one  vertical  and  three  equal  lateral  axes  ;   and  as  the  lateral  axes  correspond  to  the  dodeca- 
hedral  interaxes  of  a  cube,  the  ratio  of  a  lateral  axis  to  the  vertical  is  1 :  1.224745. 
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2.  Rhombohedron  (f.  16  to  18).  Faces  equal  rhombs.  The  twelve  edges 
of  two  kinds ;  six  obtuse,  and  six  acute,  Solid  angles  of  two  kinds  ;  two 
symmetrical,  consisting  each  of  tliree  equal  plane  angles ;  the  other  six  un- 
symmetrical,  the  plane  angles  enclosing  them  being  of  two  kinds. 

The  rhoinbohedron  resembles  a  cube  that  has  been  either  shortened,  or 
lengthened,  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  octahedral  axes,  the  former  mak- 
ing an  obtuse  rhombohedron,  the  latter  an  acute;  and  it  is  in  position  when 
this  axis  is  vertical,  the  parts  being  situated  symmetrically  about  this  axis, 
as  in  the  second  position  of  the  cube  above  described.  In  an  obtuse  rhom- 
bohedron (f.  16, 17),  the  terminal  solid  angles  are  bounded  by  three  obtuse 
plane  angles,  and  the  other  six,  which  are  the  lateral,  by  two  acute  and  one 
obtuse ;  the  six  terminal  edges  (three  meeting  at  each  apex}  are  obtuse,  and 
the  six  lateral  edges  are  acute.  Conversely,  in  an  acute  rnombohedron  (f. 
18)  the  terminal  angles  are  made  up  of  acute  plane  angles,  and  the  lateral 
of  two  obtuse  and  one  acute ;  the  six  terminal  edges  are  acute,  and  the  six 
lateral  obtuse.  The  axes  are  a  vertical,  and  three  lateral ;  the  lateral  axes 
connect  the  centres  of  opposite  lateral  edges  and  intersect  at  angles  of  60°. 
The  cube  in  the  second  position  (f.  15)  corresponds  to  a  rhombohedron 
of  90°,  or  is  intermediate  between  the  obtuse  and  the  acute  series. 

D. — Forms  contained  under  twelve  equal  planes.     1. 

Rhombic   Dodecahedron  (f.  19).     Faces  rhombs,  with  the 

plane  angles  109°  28'  16",  70°  31'  44".     Edges  twenty-four, 

all  similar ;   interfacial  angle  over  each  edge  120°.     Solid 

angles  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  six  acute  tetrahedral,  being  formed 

of  four  acute  plane   angles;  and   (J)  eight  obtuse  trihedral, 

being  formed  of  three  obtuse  plane  angles.     Angle  between 

planes  over  apex  of  tetrahedral  solid  angle,  90°  ;  angle  between 

edges  over  tne  same  109°  28'  16".     The  axes  three,  equal, 

rectangular,  and  therefore  identical  with  those  of  the  regular  octahedron 

and  cube.     The  dodecahedral  interaxes  connect  the  centres  of  opposite 

faces  ;  and  the  octahedral  the  apices  of  the  trihedral  solid  angles.    Gained 

from  ScoSe/ta,  twelve^  and  eSpa,  face. 

2.  Pyramidal  dodecahedron,  or  Quartzoid.  (Called 
also  Lmiexagonal  Pyramid,  Isosceles  Dodecahedron.) 
Faces  isosceles  triangles,  and  arranged  in  two  pyramids 
placed  base  to  base  (t.  20).  Edges  of  two  kinds :  twelve 
equal  terminal,  and  six  equal  basal;  axes,  a  vertical  differ- 
ing in  length  in  different  species;  and  three  lateral,  equal, 
situated  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical,  and  in- 
tersecting one  another  at  angles  of  60°,  as  in  the  rhombo- 
hedron. 

E. — Prisms. — Prismatic  forms  consist  of  at  least  two  sets 

of  planes,  the  basal  planes  being  unlike  the  lateral.     The  bases  are  always 

equal ;  and  the  lateral  planes  parallelograms.     The  vertical  axis  is  unequal 

to  thA  lateral,     {a)  Three- sided  prism.     A  right  (or  erect)  prism,  having 

Hfefeues  equal  equilateral  triangles,    (b)    Four-sided prisms.     Four  sided 
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at  right  angles  to  tlie  base  or  to  the  plane  of  the  lateral  axes,  and  the  latter 
oblique. 

1.  Square  or  Tetragonal  Prism  (f.  21,  22).  Base  a  square  ;  lateral 
planes  equal.  Edges  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  eight  basal,  equal,  each  contained 
between  the  base  and  a  lateral  plane  ;  (4)  four  lateral,  contained  between  the 
equal  lateral  planes.  Interracial  angles  all  90°,  plane  angles  90°.  Solid 
angles  eight,  of  one  kind.  Axes  :  a  vertical,  differing  in  length  in  different 
species,  and  longer  or  shorter  than  the  lateral;  two  lateral,  equal,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  to  the  vertical,  and  connecting  either  the  centres 
of  opposite  lateral  planes  {f.  21)  or  edjjes  (f.  22).  The  cube  is  a  square 
prism  with  the  vertical  axis  equal  to  the  lateral. 
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2.  Right  Rhombic  Prism  (f.  23).  Base  a  rhomb  ;  lateral  planes  equal 
parallelograms.  Edges  of  three  kinds  :  (a)  eight  basal,  equal,  and  rectan- 
gular as  in  the  preceding  form  ;  (J)  two  lateral,  obtuse;  and  (c)  two  lateral, 
acute.  Solid  angles  of  two  kinds  ;  (a)  obtuse  at  the  extremities  of  the  ob- 
tuse edge,  and  (5)  acute  at  the  extremities  of  the  acute  edge.  Axes  rect- 
angular, unequal ;  a  vertical ;  a  longer  lateral,  the  macrodiagonal  axis 
(named  from  fidxpot,  large),  and  a  shorter  lateral,  the  brachydiagonal  axis 
(named  from  $pa\iK,  short). 

3.  Right  Rectangular  Prism  (f.  24).  Base  a  rectangle,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  unequal  sides,  two  opposite  lateral  planes  of  tiie  prism  are 
broader  than  the  other  two.  Edges  all  rectangular,  lint  of  three  kinds  : 
(a)  four  longer  basal  ;  (&)  four  shorter  basal  ;  (<.■)  four  lateral.  Axes  con- 
necting the  centres  of  opposite  faces,  rectangular,  unequal;  a  vertical,  a 
maerodi agonal,  and  a  brachvdi agonal,  being  like  those  of  the  light  rhom- 
bic prism.  In  the  rectangular  prism,  either  of  the  faces  may  be  made  the 
basal,  and  either  axis,  consequently,  the  vertical. 

4.  Oblique  Prisms.  Figs.  25  and  26  represent  prisms  oblique  in  the 
direction  of  one  axis.  As  seen  in  them,  the  vertical  axis  a  is  oblique  to  the 
lateral  axis  a,  called  the  clinodiagonal  axis  ;  but  b,  the  orfkodiagonal  axis, 
is  at  right  angles  to  both  c  and  a.  Similarly,  the  axial  sections  cb,  ba  are 
mutually  oblique  in  their  inclinations,  while  e:a,  cb  and  cu,  ba  are  at  right 
angles.  The  clinodiagonal  section  ea  is  called  the  section  or  plane  of  sym- 
metry. 

The  form  in  f.  25  is  sometimes  called  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  The 
edges  are  of  two  kinds  as  to  length,  but  of  four  kinds  as  to  interracial  angles 
over  them :  (at  four  basal  obtuse ;  (b)  four  basal  acute  ;  (a)  two  lateral  ob- 
tuse :  id)  two  lateral  acute.  The  prism  is  in  position  when  placed  with  the 
clinodiagonal  section  vertical. 

Figs.  27  and  28  show  the  doubly  oblique,  or  oblique  rhomboidal  prism, 
iu  which  all  the  axes,  and  hence  all  the  axial  sections,  are  oblique  to  each 
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other.     All  these  cases  will  receive  further  attention  in  the  description  of 

actual  crystalline  forms. 
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The  prisms  {in  f.  21,  24,  2(J,  28)  in  which  the  planes  arc  parallel  to  the 
three  diametral  sections,  are  sometimes  called  diametral  prisms.  This 
term  also  evidently  includes  the  cube.  The  planes  which  form  these 
diametral  prisms  are  often  called  pinacoids.  The  terminal  plane  is  the 
basal  pinacoid,  or  simply  base ;  also,  in  f.  24  the  plane  (lettered  i-i)  parallel 
to  the  macrodiagonal  section  is  called  the  mawjimaeoid,  and  the  plane  (i-l) 
parallel  to  the  brachy  diagonal  t\\ebr<u:h>fpin<itiiid.  In  f.  2G  the  plane  (i-i) 
parallel  the  to  orthodiagonal  section  is  called  the  orthepinacoid,  and  the 
plane  (i-l)  parallel  to  the  cli  nodi  agonal  section  the  chiiopinaa/id.  The 
word  pinacoid  is  from  the  Greek  triva^,  a  board. 

(c).  Six-sidkd  Pitissi. — The  Hexagonal  prism. 

28  80  Base   an    equilateral  hexagon.     Edges  of   two 

<^jS~L^\     f    I1, 1      71    kinds:  (a)  twelve  basal,  equal  and  similar,  (&)  six 

1     V~Tf  'I  lateral,   equal   and   similar;    interracial    angle 

J ; ,  L^_ ,  t  over  the  former  90°,  over  the  latter  120°.     Solid 

angles,  twelve,  similar.  Axes:  a  vertical,  of 
different  length  in  different  species;  three  late- 
ral equal,  intersecting  at  angles  of  60°,  as  in  the 
rhombohedron,  and  the  dihexagonal  pyramid  or 

?uartzoid,  connecting  the  centres  either  of  the  lateral  edges  (f .  29),  or  lateral 
aces  (f.  30). 

3.  Systems  of  Csystallization. 
The  systems  of  crystallization  are  based  on  the  mathematical  relations  of 
the  forms  ;  the  axes  are  lines  assumed  in  order  to  exhibit  these  relations, 
they  mark  the  degree  of  symmetry  which  belongs  to  each  group  of  forme, 
and  which  is  in  fact  the  fundamental  distinction  between  them.  The  num- 
ber of  axes,  as  lias  been  stated,  is  either  three  or  four — the  number  being 
four  when  there  are  three  lateral  axes,  as  occurs  only  in  hexagonal  forms. 

Among  the  forms  with  three  axes,  all  possible  conditions  of  the  axes  exist 
both  as  to  relative  lengths  and  inclinations  ;  that  is,  there  are  (as  has  been 
"xemiilihcd  in  the  forms  which  have  been  described),  (A)  among  ortko- 
-tric  kimls,  or  those  with  rectangular  axial  intersections;  (a)  the  three 
■  equal ;  (ft)  two  equal,  and  the  other  longer  or  shorter  than  the  two  ;  (<;) 
(  three  unequal ;  and  (B)  among  clinometria  kinds,  one  or  more  of  the 
may  be  oblique  (in  all  of  these  the  three  axes  are  unequal). 
b  systems  are  then  as  follows: 
K.  Axes  three:  orthometric. 

,.   [bomftrio  Sybtkm.— Axes  equal.     Examples,  cube,   regular  octahe- 
tnbic  dodecahedron. 
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2.  Tetragonal  System. — Lateral  axes  equal ;  the  vertical  a  varying  axis. 
Ex.,  square  prism,  square  octahedron. 

3.  Orthoeuombio  System. — Axes  unequal.  Ex.,  right  rhombic  prism, 
rectangular  prism,  rhombic  octahedron. 

B.  Axes  three  ;  clinometric. 

1.  Monoclinic  System.— Axes  unequal ;  one  of  the  axial  intersections 
oblique,  the  other  two  rectangular.     Ex.,  the  oblique  prisms  (f.  25,  26). 

2.  Triclinic  System. — Axes  unequal ;  three  of  the  axial  intersections  ob- 
lique.    Ex.,  oblique  rhomboidal  prism  (f.  27,  28). 

C.  Axes  four. — Hexagonal  System. — Three  lateral  axes  equal,  intersect- 
ing at  angles  of  60°.  The  vertical  axis  of  variable  length.  Example, 
hexagonal  prisms  (f .  29,  30). 

The  so-called  Diclinio  system  (two  oblique  axes)  is  not  known  to  occur,  for  the  single  sub- 
stance, an  artificial  salt,  supposed  to  crystallize  in  this  system  has  been  shown  by  von  Zepha- 
rovicb  to  be  triclinia  Moreover,  von  Lang,  Quenstedt,  and  others  have  shown  mathemati- 
cally that  there  can  be  only  six  distinct  systems. 

The  six  systems  may  also  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups : 

1.  Isometric  (from  taos,  equal,  ana  fieTpov,  measure),  the  axes  being  all 
equal;  including:  I.  Isometric  System. 

2.  Isodiametrtc,  the  lateral  axes  or  diameters  being  equal ;  including : 
II.  Tetragonal  System;  III.  Hexagonal  System. 

3.  Anisometrw  (from  awcro?,  unequal,  etc.),  the  axes  being  unequal ;  in- 
cluding;: IV.  Orthorhombio  System;  V.  Monoclinic  System  ;  VI.  Tri- 
clinic System. 

A  further  study  of  these  different  systems  will  show  that  in  group  1 
the  crystals  are  formed  or  developed  alike  in  all  three  axial  directions;  in 
group  2  the  development  is  alike  in  the  several  lateral  directions,  but  un- 
like vertically ;  and  in  group  3  the  crystals  are  formed  unlike  in  all  three 
directions.  These  distinctions  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  relation  to 
the  physical  characters  of  minerals,  especially  their  optical  properties,  and 
are  often  referred  to  beyond. 

The  numbers  (in  Roman  numerals)  here  connected  with  the  names  of  the  system  are  often 
used  in  place  of  the  names  in  the  course  of  this  Treatise. 

The  systems  of  crystallization  have  been  variously  named  by  different  authors,  as  follows  : 

1.  Isometric.  Tetamlar  of  Mohs  and  Haidinger  ;  Isometric  of  Hausmann ;  Tetseral  of  Nau- 
mann ;  Regular  of  Weiss  and  Rose ;  Cubic  of  Dufrenoy,  Miller,  Des  Cloizeaux ;  Monometric  of 
the  earlier  editions  of  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy. 

2.  Tetragonal.  Pyramidal  of  Mohs;  Viergliedriege,  or  Zwet-und-einazige,  of  Weiss; 
Tetragonal  of  Naumann  ;  Monodimetrk  of  Hausmann  ;  Quadratic  of  von  Kobell ;  Biinetric  of 
early  editions  of  Dana's  System. 

3.  Hexagonal.  Rhombohedral  of  Mohs  ;  Sechsgliedrige,  or  Drei-und-einaxige  of  Weiss; 
Hexagonal  of  Naumann  •  Monotrimetric  of  Hausmann. 

4.  Orthorhombio.  Prismatic,  or  Orthotype,  of  Mohs;  Ein-und-einaxige  of  Weiss; 
ffliombic  and  Anutometric  of  Naumann ;  Trimetric  and  Ortftorhombic  of  Hausmann ;  Trinut- 
ric  of  earlier  editions  of  Dana's  System. 

5.  Monoclinic.  Hemiprismatic  and  Hftmiorthotype  of  Mohs;  Zwei-und-eingUederige  of 
Weiss:  Monoclinohf'dral  of  Naumann  ;  CUncrhmnbic  of  v.  Kobell,  Hausmann,  Des  Cloizeaux; 
Augitic  of  Haidinger ;   Oblique  of  Miller,  Monosyiimetric  of  Groth. 

6.  Triclinic.  Tctario-prUmatic  of  Mohs  ;  Ein-und-eingUederige  of  Weiss ;  Triclinohedral 
of  Naumann ;  GUnorhomboidal  of  v.  Kobell ;  Anorthic  of  Haidinger  and  Miller ;  Anorthic,  or 
Doubly  Oblique,  of  Des  Cloizeaux ;  Asymmetric,  of  Groth. 
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4.  Laws  with  eefejienck  to  the  flaxes  of  Crystals. 

The  laws  with  reference  to  the  positions  of  the  planes  of  crystals  are  two: 
first,  the  late  of  simple  mathematical  ratio/  secondly,  the  law  of  symmetry. 


1.  The  Lav  or  s 


i  Hathexaticai.  Ratio. 


The  crystallognipbic  axes  afford  the  means,  after  the  methods  of  analyti- 
cal geometry,  of  expressing  with  precision  the  relative  positions  of  the 
planes  of  crystal*,  and  so  exhibiting  the  mathematical  ratios  pertaining  to 
crystallization.  These  axes,  as  has  been  stated,  are  supposed  to  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  crystal,  and  every  plane  must  intersect  one,  two,  or  three 
of  them.  The  position  of  a  plane  is  obviously  determined  by  the  position 
of  the  points  in  which  it  meets  these  axes. 
Thus  the  plane  A  B  C,  f.  31,  meets  the 
three  axes  at  the  points  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
its  position  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tances O  A,  O  B,  O  C,  intercepted  be- 
tween these  points  and  the  centre  O. 
Similarly  the  plane  ABD  meets  the 
axes  in  the  points  A,  B,  and  D,  and  its 
position  is  determined  by  the  distances 
O  A,  OB,Oi);  and  in  the  same  manner 
with  any  other  plane.  On  the  crystals 
of  a  given  species  the  occurring  planes 
have  exact  numerical  relations  to  each 
other,  and  it 'is  to  show  these  relations 
that  certain  lengths  of  the  axes  are 
assumed  as  units.  Thus,  in  the  case 
already  given  if  O  C,  O  B,  O  A,  or  more 
briefly  c,  b,  a,  are  the  lengths  of  the 
axes  *  (strictly  speaking  semi-axes)  for  a 
given  species,  then  the  position  of  Die 
first  plane  is  expressed  by  le  :  lb  :  la  ;  that  of  the  second  by  2c  :  lb  :  la 
(if  OD=20C),  and  still  another  plane  might  be  2c  :2b:  la,  and  so  on. 
Consequently  the  general  position  of  any  plane  may  be  expressed  by 
mc:nb:  ra,}  or  more  simply  mc  :  nb  :  a,  as  every  plane  is  for  simplicity 
supposed  to  meet  one  of  the  axes  at  the  unit  distance.  In  the  tirst  case 
mentioned  above,  m  =1  and  n  =  1 ,  but  in  general  m  and  n  may  vary  in 
value  from  zero  to  infinity.  The  law  of  simple  mathematical  ratio,  how- 
ever, requires  that  m  and  n,  which  express  the  ratios  in  the  lengths  of  the 
axes,  should  be  invariably  rational  numbers,  and  in  general  they  are  either 
whole  numbers  or  simple  fractions. 

This  principle  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

The  position  of  (he planes  in  a  given  crystal  is  related  in  some  simple 
the  rd't'tirr  lengths  of  the  axes. 

throughout  called  e,  Map.  53. 

.tuun).  mid  analjticallj  more  oorrect,  to  write  this  expression  ra  :  nb  :  me ; 
take  the  form  in-n,  the  order  of  the  terms  used  here  and  elsewhere 
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This  subject  will  become  clear  in  the  subsequent  study  of  the  different 
crystalline  forma ;  in  passing,  however,  reference  may  be  made 
to  f.  32  (zircon)   as  a  single  example.     The  planes  lettered  1  G3 

and  3  have  respectively  the  positions,  \c  :  1  b  :  la,  and  So :  lb :  la,  ^. 
and  in  the  second  case  the  vertical  axis  has  exactly  three  times  fflbjiji 
the  length  of  that  of  the  former;  any  such  multiples  as  2.tf3  or  L|7] 
3.07  are  crystal  lographically  impossible.  It  is  this  principle  II  J 
which  makes  crystallography  an  exact  mathematical  science.  Sjlffl' 
Some  apparent  exceptions,  such  as  occasionally  occur,  do  not  at  ^-^ 
all  set  aside  this  rule. 

The  expression  mc  :  nb  :  a  is  called  the  symbol  of  a  plane,  as  it  expresses 
its  exact  mathematical  position,  and  the  values  of  in.  and  n  are  called  its 
parameters.  If  a  plane  intersects  two  of  the  axes,  but  not  the  third,  it 
is  parallel  to  it,  and  mathematical! v  it  is  said  to  cut  it  at  infinity  (°° )  ; 
hence  the  general  expression  for  a  pfane  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  e  (as  in 
f.  33)  will  be  »  a  :  Tib  :  a,  or  ao  c  :  b  :  na,  according  as  a  or  b  is  taken  as 
the  unit ;  for  a  plane  parallel  to  the  lateral  axis  b  (as  in  f.  34),  it  will  be 
mc  :  oo  4  ;  a  ;  if  parallel  to  the  lateral  axis  a  (as  in  f .  35),  me  :  b  :  qo  a. 

If  a  plane  is  parallel  to  two  axes,  b  and  a,  that  is,  intercepts  these  axes  at 
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an  infinite  distance,  its  position  is  expressed  by  c  :  oo  b  :  t»  a,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  f.  36 ;  again,  its  position  is  expressed  by  oo  e  :  b  :  qo  a,  if  parallel 
to  c  and  a ;  and  by  oo  c  :  qo  b  :  a,  if  parallel  to  c,  b.  These  may  also  be 
written  0c  :  b  :  a,  etc. 

The  following  important  principle 
should  be  kept  m  mind.  The  relative 
not  the  absolute  position  of  any  plane 
has  to  be  regarded,  and  hence  all 
planes  parallel  to  each  other  are 
crystallographically  identical  A 
plane  on  the  angle  of  the  cube  is  the 
pame,  if  the  mutual  inclinations  re- 
main unchanged,  whether  large  or 
small,  for,  though  the  actual  distances 
cut  off  on  the  axes  may  differ  in  each 
case,  the  ratios  of  these  axes  are  iden- 
tical. Again, inf.37,  the  threeplanes, 
4c  :  &b  :  2a,  and  2c  :  2b  :  a,  and  c  : 
b  :  Jo  are  identical,  for  the  ratios 
of  the  three  axes  are  the  same 
throughout,  the  planes  being  of  course 
parallel     Similarly   the  symbol   \c  : 
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and  c  :  oo  b :  <x>  a  is  the  same  as  Oc  :  b  :  a.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  prin- 
ciple makes  it  right  to  regard  every  plane  as  meeting  one  of  the  axes  at 
the  unit  distance  from  the  centre,  which,  as  before  stated,  reduces  the 
general  expression  of  any  plane  ?ra:  :nb:ra  to  the  simpler  form  me :  fib  :  a, 
or  mc  :  b  :  na. 

The  principle,  which  has  just  been  stated,  also  makes  it  evident  that  when 
the  axes  are  all  eqnal,  they  are  not  necessarily  considered  in  naming  the 
position  of  any  plane ;  when  the  lateral  axes  alone  are  equal,  a  certain 
length  of  the  vertical  axis  must  be  assumed  for  each  species  ;  and  when  all 
the  axes  are  unequal,  certain  lengths  for  two  of  the  axes,  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  third  axis,  must  in  every  case  be  adopted. 

Hence  the  fundamental  form  or  any  species  may  be  regarded  as  that 
octahedron  whose  axes  correspond  in  relative  lengths  with  the  axes  c,  b,  a 
adopted  for  the  species.  The  faces  of  this  octahedron  intersect  the  axes  at 
distances  from  the  centre  equal  to  no,  nb,  na  (or  c  :  b  :  a)  respectively,  and, 
since  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  which  expresses  the  position  of  these 
planes  is  1  :  1  :  1,  this  form  is  also  called  the  unit  octahedron.  But  the 
form  is  not  necessarily  fundamental ;  for  it  is  frequently  more  or  less  arbi- 
trarily assumed,  and  the  structure  or  genesis  of  the  crystals  of  a  species  may 
point  to  other  forms,  having  very  different  axial  relations,  as  will  appear 
iroin  facts  stated  beyond. 

Models. — For  clear  illustration  of  the  axes  and  axial  ratios  of  planes  it  is  well  to  have 
models  of  the  axes  made  of  rods  of  wood  mortised  and  glued  together  at  the  crossing  at  centre. 
The  rods  may  be  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  10  or  12  inches  long ;  for  the  Isometric  system, 
three  equal  rods,  say  12  inches  long  ;  for  the  Tetragonal  system,  two  of  12  inches  for  the 
lateral  axes  and  one  of  8  or  14  inches  for  the  vertical ;  for  the  Orthorhombic,  one  of  16  inches 
for  axis  6,  one  of  10  inches  for  axis  c,  and  one  of  14  inches  for  axis  a.  (Either  axis  may  be 
made  the  vertical  by  way  of  change.) 

For  the  Clinometric  systems,  make  a  second  model  like  that  for  the  Orthorhombic  system, 
but  with  the  rods  but  loosely  mortised  and  tied  together,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  little  movement 
at  centra  Then,  the  model  when  in  its  more  natural  position  will  be  that  of  the  orthorhom- 
bic system,  the  intersections  being  all  rectangular.  But  by  pushing  the  front  rod  a  down  in 
the  plane  of  ca,  making  it  thus  oblique  to  c  while  at  right  angles  to  6,  the  model  will  repre- 
sent the  monoclinic  axes  ;  if  all  the  intersections  of  the  rods  are  oblique,  the  model  will 
represent  the  axes  of  the  Triclinic  system. 

Now  by  taking  a  large  piece  of  thick  pasteboard,  and  placing  it  in  different  positions  with 
reference  to  the  three  axes,  the  relations  to  the  various  planes  may  be  readily  illustrated . 

Models  of  the  various  forms  of  crystals  are  also  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  best 
for  general  illustration  are  those  made  of  plate  glass,  some  of  them  having  the  positions  of 
the  axes  within  indicated  by  threads,  and  others  consisting  of  one  form  inside  of  another  to 
show  their  mutual  relations.  Such  glass  models  (first  made  by  Professor  Dana,  in  18*35, 
and  recommended  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Mineralogy)  are  now  manufactured  of  great  per- 
fection at  Siegen,  in  Germany. 

Pasteboard  models,  likewise  useful  aids  to  the  study  of  crystallography,  are  easily  made 
from  the  outlines  of  the  faces  of  the  various  forms,  which  have  been  prepared  by  various 
authors. 

Models  cut  in  hard  wood  representing  the  actual  forms  of  the  various  mineral  species  are 
very  valuable,  when  accurately  made.  They  not  only  show  the  relations  of  different  planes, 
but  may  also  be  advantageously  used  to  give  the  student  practice  in  the  mathematical  cal- 
culations of  the  axes  and  parameters,  the  angles  being  measured  by  him  as  on  an  actual 
crystal.  Such  models  have  the  advantage  of  being  of  convenient  size,  and  symmetrically 
formed,  which  are  conditions  not  often  realized  in  the  crystals  furnished  by  nature. 

2.  Law  op  Symmetry. 
The  symmetry  of  crystals  is  based  upon  the  law  that  either  : 
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L  Att  parts  of  a  crystal  similar  in  position  with  reference  to  the  axes 
are  simihir  in  planes  or  modificatum,  or 

If.  Each  half  of  the  simihir  parts  of  a  crystal,  alternate  or  symmetri- 
cal in  position  or  relation  to  the  other  half  may  be  alone  similar  in  its 
planes  or  modifications. 

The  forms  resulting  according  to  the  first  method  are  termed  holohe- 
dral  forms,  from  $Ko$,  all,  e8pa,  face  ;  and  those  according  to  the  second, 
hemihedral,  from  ^fiio-vs,  half. 

According  to  the  law  of  full  or  holohedral  symmetry,  eachsectant  in  one 
of  the  rectangular  systems  (a)  should  have  the  same  planes  both  as  to  num- 
ber and- kind";  and  (b)  whatever  the  kinds,  in  each  sectant  there  should  be 
as  many  of  each  kind  as  are  geometrically  possible.  But  in  hemihedrism, 
either  (a)  planes  ot  a  kind  occur  only  in  half  of  the  sectants ;  or  else  (by 
half  the  full  number  occur  in  all  the  sectants. 

In  the  isometric  system,  for  example,  if  one  solid  angle  of  a  cube  has 
upon  it  a  plane  equally  inclined  to  the  diametral  sections,  so  will  each  of  the 
other  angles  (or  sectants)  (f .  39-42). 

If  one  of  the  twelve  edges  of  the  cube  has  a  plane  equally  inclined  to  the 
enclosing  cubic  faces  (or  diametral  planes)  the  others  will  have  the  same 
(f .  43-46). 

Again,  one  of  the  solid  angles  of  a  cube  being  replaced  by  six  planes,  as 
in  f.  70,  this  law  requires  that  the  same  six  planes  should  appear  on  all  the 
other  solid  angles. 

But  under  the  law  of  hemihedrism  these  planes  may  occur  on  half  the 
6olid  angles  of  the  cube,  and  not  on  the  other  half,  as  in  f.  87,  or  half  the 
full  number  of  planes  may  occur  on  all  the  angles,  as  in  f.  101.  This  subject 
is  further  elucidated  in  the  discussion  of  the  hemihedral  forms  belonging 
to  each  system  of  crystallization. 

Hemihedrism  is  of  various  kinds : 

1.  Holomorphic,  in  which  the  occuring  planes  pertain  equally  to  both 
the  upper  and  lower  (or  opposite)  ranges  of  sectants,  as  in  all  ordinary  hemi- 
hedral forms. 

2.  Hemimvrphie,  in  which  the  planes  pertain  to  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower  range,  and  not  to  both,  and  hence  the  planes  are  only  half  enough  of 
the  kind  to  enclose  a  space,  whence  the  term  hemimorphw,  from  fjfjLurvs, 
half  and  fi6p<fyr),form.  <% 

The  holomorphic  forms  may  be  either : 

A.  Hemiholohedral,  half  the  sectants  having  the  full  number  of  planes, 
or 

B.  Holohemihedral,  all  the  sectants  having  half  the  whole  number  of 
planes. 

Again,  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  sectants  containing  the  planes, 
the  forms  may  be : 

a.  Verticatly-direct,  in  which  the  sectants  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower 
ranges  are  alternate,  but  the  upper  not  alternate  with  reference  to  the  lower, 
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and,  accordingly,  each  plane  above  is  in  the  same  vertical  zone  with  a  like 
plane  below  ;  as  in  forms  described  on  pp.  34,  35. 

b.  Vertically-alternate,  in  which  the  sectants  of  the  upper  and  lower 
ranges  are  alternate,  and  also  the  upper  are  alternate  with  reference  to  the 
lower,  and,  accordingly,  each  plane  above  is  not  in  the  same  vertical  zone 
with  alike  plane  below;  as  in  the  tetrahedron  (f.  9),  rhombohedron  (f.  16), 
and  gyroidal  forms  (f.  182). 

c.  vertically-oblique,  in  which  the  sectants  of  the  upper  and  lower  ranges 
are  adjacent,  but  the  upper  are  situated  diagonally  with  reference  to  the 
lower,  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  transverse  diametral  or  diagonal 
plane  ;  as  in  hemihedrons  of  monoclinic  habit  under  the  orthorhombic 
system  (p.  45). 

Tetartohedrism. — Mathematically  the  rhombohedron  is  a  hemihedron  un- 
der the  hexagonal  system,  consequently  the  forms  that  are  hemihedral  to  the 
rhombohedron  are  tetartohedrons,  or  quarter-fo^rms.     See  p.  39. 

Tetartohedral  forms,  or  those  with  one-fourth  of  the  normal  number  of 
planes,  have  also  been  observed  in  the  Isometric  system.  The  term  mero~ 
liedrism,  from  /uepo?,  part,  and  eBpa,  face,  has  been  used  in  place  of  hemi- 
hedrism,  to  include  both  tliis  and  tetartohedrism. 


I.— ISOMETRIC  SYSTEM. 

A.  Holohedral  Forms. 

In  the  Isometric  system  the  axes  are  equal,  so  that  either  one  may  be  the 
vertical  axis,  and  each  may  be  called  a.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
general  expression  for  any  plane  meeting  the  axes  e, o,a  is  mc  :  nb:  a;  and 
in  this  system  it  wTill  be  ma  :  na  :  a,  or,  since  the  axes  are  equal,  simply 
m  :  n  :  1.  Now  it  has  been  shown  also  that  according  as  a  plane  intersects 
the  several  axes  at  different  points,  or  is  parallel  to  one  or  more  of  them, 
this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  values  given  for  m  and  n  in  each  case  (p.  11). 
Hence  expressions  for  all  the  forms  geometrically  possible  in  this  system 
will  be  obtained  if  to  m  and  n,  in  the  general  expression  ma  :  na  :  a,  succes- 
sive values  are  given.  These  values  may  be  in  this  system,  0, 1,  a  number 
greater  than  1,  or  oo .     In  this  way  are  derived  : — 

1.  m\  nil     [?nrii]      when  m  and  n  have  both  different  values  greater 

than  unity. 

2.  m:  m  :  1  [m-?n]  when  m  >  l,n  =  m. 

3.  m  :   1  :  1       \m\  when  m  >  1,  ?i  =  1. 

4.  1:1:1        [1]  when  m  and  n  =  1. 

5.  oo  :  n  :  1  [i-n~]  when  m  =  oo ,  n  >  1. 

6.  oo  :  1  :  1        [{]  when  m  =  oo  ,  n  =  1. 

7.  x  :  oo  :  1  [II]  when  m  and  n  =  oo  . 

* 

In  lettering  the  planes  of  the  several  forms  only  the  essential  part  of  the  symbol  is  used:  the 
cubo  is  H  (hexahedron) ;  the  octahedron  1(=1  :  1  :  1)  ;  the  dodecahedron  t'  (oo  :  1  :  1),  (  i 
stands  for  infinity) ;  m  is  used  for  the  planes  m  :  1  :  1  ;  tn-m  for  m  :  m  :  1 ;  t-nfor  x>  :  n  :  1 ; 
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m-n  for  m  :  n  :  1.  These  symbols  are  the  same  as  those  of  Naumann,  except  that  he  wrote 
qd  instead  of  i  for  infinity,  and  introduced  also  the  letter  0  (octahedron)  as  the  sign  of  the 
system  ;  oo  0  ao  of  his  system=ir;  0=1  ;  oo  0=i  ;  m  0=m  ;  m  0  m=m-m,  oo  5  n=»-7i, 
and  m  0  n=m-n. 

Each  of  these  expressions,  appearing  at  first  sight  possibly  a  little 
obscure,  mav  be  translated  into  simple  language. 

Cube. — Tlie  cube  with  the  symbol  oo  :  oo  :  1,  is  composed  of  planes  each 
one  of  which  is  parallel  to  two  of  the  axes,  and  meets  the  third  at  its  unit 
point  (see  f.  36).  It  is  evident  that  there  are  six  such  planes,  one  at  each 
extremity  of  the  three  axes,  and  the  figure  or  crystal  which  is  enclosed  by 
these  six  planes  lias  already  been  described  (p.  5)  as  the  cube  (f.  38). 

Octahedron. — The  symbol  1:1:1  compri&es  all  those  planes  which  meet 
the  three  axes  at  the  same  distance,  that  is,  cut  off  the  unit  length  of  each. 
It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  eight  such  planes,  one  in  each  octant,  and 
they  together  form  the  regular  octahedron  (f .  42),  which  has  already  been 
described,  p.  4. 

Dodecahedron. — The  symbol  oo  :  1 :  1  includes  those  planes  which  inter- 
cept two  of  the  axes  at  the  same  unit  distance,  and  are  parallel  to  the 
third.  There  can  be  twelve  planes  answering  to  these  conditions,  and  they 
form  together  the  dodecahedron  (f .  45,  see  also  p.  6). 

These  three  forms,  the  cube,  octahedron,  and  dodecahedron,  are  those 
most  commonly  occurring  in  this  system,  and  it  is  important  that  their  rela- 
tion should  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  transitions  between  these  forms, 
as  they  modify  one  another,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  figures  : 
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Figs.  38  and  42  represent  the  cube  and  octahedron,  and  39,  40,  41,  the 
intermediate  forms.  Slicing  off  from  the  eight  angles  of  a  cube  piece  after 
piece,  such  that  the  planes  made  are  equally  inclined  to  //,  or  the  cubic  faces, 
the  cube  is  finally  converted  into  the  regular  octahedron  ;  and  the  last 
disappearing  point  of  each  face  of  the  cube  is  the  apex  of  each  solid  angle 
of  the  octahedron.  The  axes  of  the  former,  therefore,  of  necessity  connect 
the  apices  of  the  6olid  angles  of  the  latter. 

The  form  in  f.  40  is  called  a  cubo-octahedron.     IT  A  1=125°  15'  52". 

If  the  twelve  edges  of  the  cube  are  truncated  (for  all  will  be  truncated  if 
one  is)  it  affords  the  form  in  f .  43  ;  then  that  oi  f .  44 ;  then  the  dodecahe- 
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dron,  f.  45  ;  the  axes  of  tlie  cube  becoming,  in  the  transition,  the  axes  con- 
necting the  tetrahedral  solid  angles  of  the  dodecahedron  ;  H  A  t  =  135°.  If 
the  tweh'e  edges  of  the  octahedron  (f.  42)  are  truncated,  the  form  in  f.  47 
results  ;  and  by  continuing  the  replacement,  finally  the  dodecahedron  again 
is  formed  (f.  45).  Ui=  144°  44'  8".  The  last  point  of  the  face  of  the 
octahedron,  as  it  disappears,  is  the  apex  of  the  trihedral  solid  angle  of  the 
dodecahedron. 

These  forms  are  thus  mutually  derivable.  The  process  may  be  reversed, 
the  cube  being  derivable  from  the  dodecahedron  by  the  truncation  of  the 
tetrahedral  solid  angles  of  the  latter  (compare  in  succession  f.  45,  44,  43, 
38)  ;  and  the  octahedron  by  the  truncation  of  the  trihedral  solid  angles 
(compare  f.  45,  47,  42).  These  remarks  are  important  as  showing  the  rela- 
tions between  these  forms,  though  it  is  of  course  not  intended  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  in  any  sense  derived  from  each  other  in  this  manner  in 
nature. 

The  three  axes  (or  cubic  axes)  connect  the  centres  of  opposite  faces  in  the 
cube  ;  "the  apices  of  opposite  solid  angles  in  the  octahedron;  the  apices 
of  opposite  tetrahedral  solid  angles  in  the  dodecahedron. 

The  eight  trigonal  or  octahedral  interaxes  connect  the  centres  of  opposite 
■faces  in  the  octahedron  ;  the  apices  of  opposite  solid  angles  in  the  cube  ; 
the  apices  of  opposite  trihedral  solid  angles  in  the  dodecahedron. 

The  twelve  rltomiic  or  dodecahedral  interaxes  connect  the  centres  of  oj>- 
posite  faces  in  the  dodecahedron  /  the  ceutresof  opposite  edges  both  in  the 
cube  and  the  octahedron. 

In  a  vertical  section,  containing  each  of  these  kinds  of  axes,  the  octahe- 
dral inrcraxis  intersects  one  of  the  three  cubic  axes  at  the  angles  54°  44'  8" 
and  125°  15'   52",   and  one  of  the 
dodecahedral  interaxes,  at  the   an-  <8 

gles  35°  15'  52"  and  144°  44'  8". 

There  remain  four  other  holohe- 
dral  forms  belonging  to  the  system 
as  contained  in  the  fist  on  page  14. 

Trisoctahedronn.  —  The  symbol 
m  :  1  : 1  is  of  that  solid  each  of 
whose  planes  meets  two  of  the  axes 
at  the  unit  distance,  and  the  third 
axis  at  some  distance  which  is  a 
multiple  of  this  unit  length.  It  will 
be  evident,  as  in  f.  4S,  that  there 
are  three  such  planes  in  each  of  the 
eight  sectants,  and  hence  the  total 
number  of  planes  by  which  the  solid 
is  bounded  is  twenty-four.  The 
resulting  solid  is  called  a  tri-gonal 
trisoctahedron,  and  one,  having 
j»=3,  is  shown  in  f.  49. 
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noting*  the  points  where  the  different  planes  intersect, 
crystals  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Farther  remarks  on  the  drawing  of 
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The  symbol  m  :  m  :  1  belongs  to  all  the  planes  which 
meet  one  axis  at  the  unit  distance,  and  the  others  at  equal 
distances  which  are  multiples  of  the  former.  As  seen  in  the 
preceding  case,  there  will  be  three  such  planes  in  each  of 
the  eight  sectants,  and  the  total  number  consequently  will 
l>e  twenty-four.  The  solid  is  seen  in  f.  50,  and  is  called  a 
tetragonal  trisoctahedron,  or  a  trapezohedron. 

Both  these  forms  are  called  trisoctahedrons,  f rom  rphy  three  timen^  and 
octahedron,  because  in  each  a  three-6ided  pyramid  occupies 
the  position  of  the  planes  of  the  regular  octahedron.  They 
are  closely  related  to  each  other ;  starting  with  the  form 
m  :  1  :  1,  if  m  is  diminished  till  it  equals  unity,  then  the 
symbol  becomes  1:1:1,  that  is,  it  has  passed  into  the  octa- 
hedron. If  vi  becomes  less  than  unity,  the  symbol  may  be, 
for  example,  \  :  1  :  1,  which  is  identical,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained (p.  11)  with  1:2:2  (2-2),  and  this  is  the  symbol  of 
the  second  trisoctahedron.  This  explains  why,  in  the  first  list  comprising 
all  the  possible  forms,  m  was  in  no  case  made  less  than  unity. 

Trigotiul-trisoctnhedron. — In  this  form  the  solid  angles  are  of  two 
kinds  :  the  trigonal  or  octahedral,  and  the  octagonal  or  cubic.  The  edges  are 
thirty-six  in  number,  twenty-four  of  one  kind,  forming  the  octahedral  or 
trihedral  solid  angles,  and  twelve  edges  meeting  at  the  extremities  of  the 
cubic  axes.     Each  of  the  twenty-four  planes  is  an  isosceles  triangle. 
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In  combination  with  the  cnbe,  the  form  2  appears  as  a  replacement  of 
each  of  the  solid  angles  by  three  planes  equally  inclined  on  the  edges  /  this 
is  seen  in  f.  52.  With  the  octahedron,  it  appears  as  a  bevelinent  of  its 
twelve  edges,  as  shown  in  f.  53.  It  also  replaces  the  eight  trigonal  solid 
angles  of  a  dodecahedron  by  three  planes  inclining  on  the  faces.  The  more 
commonly  occurring  examples  of  this  form  are  2  (=2  :  1  :  1),  also  £  (=f 
:  1  :  1),  and  3  (3  :  1  :  1). 

The  TetragondlrtrUoctahedron  or  trapezohedron,  has  three  kinds  of  solid 
angles  :  six  cubic,  whose  truncations  are  cubic  faces  (f.  56) ;  eight  octahe- 
dral, whose  truncations  are  octahedral  faces  (f.  50) ;  twelve  dodecahedral, 
truncated  by  the  dodecahedral  planes  (f.  60).  It  has  forty-eight  edges ; 
twenty-four  of  one  kind,  those  of  the  trihedral  or  octahedral  solid  angles, 
and  the  remaining  twenty-four,  also  of  one  kind,  meeting  in  the  cubic  solid 
angles.     Each  of  the  twenty-four  faces  is  a  quadrilateral. 

In  combination  with  the  cube  it  is  seen  in  f.  55,  56,  appearing  as  a  re- 
placement of  each  of  the  solid  angles  by  three  planes  equally  inclined  on 
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the  faces  of  the  cube.  Figs.  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  62,  also  show  it  in  com- 
bination with  the  octahedron  and  dodecahedron.  The  most  commonly 
occurring  of  this  series  is  2-2  (=2  :  2  :  1),  f.  54 ;  as  seen  in  f.  59,  it  truncates 
the  twenty-four  edges  of  the  dodecahedron.     On  the  other  hand  the  form 
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J-f  would  replace  the  trihedral  solid  angles  by  planes  inclined  on  the  edges, 
while  3-3  replaces  (f.  62),  the  tetrahedral  solid  angles  of  the  dodecahedron, 
by  planes  also  inclined  on  the  edges. 

Tetrdhexahedrori. — The  symbol  oo  :  n  :  1  (i-n)  belongs  to  all  the  planes 
which  are  parallel  to  one  axis,  meet  a  second  at  the  unit  distance,  and  the 
third  at  some  multiple  of  that.  There  are  twenty-four  planes  which  satisfy 
these  conditions,  and  they  form  the  tetrahexaliedron  ;  f .  64, 65, represent  two 
varieties  of  tetrahexahedrons.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  planes  are  so 
arranged  that  a  square  pyramid  corresponds  to  each  of  the  six  faces  of  the 
cube  ;  and  hence  the  name  from  rerpaKi^,  four  times,  ef,  six,  and  eSpa, 
face,  it  being  a  4  x  0-faced  solid.  Tlie  tetrahexaliedron  has  6ix  tetrahe- 
dral solid  angles  and  eight  hexahedral  or  octahedral  solid  angles.  There  are 
twenty-four  edges  of  one  kind  forming  the  former  solid  angles,  and  twelve 
edges  occupying  the  position  of  the  cubic  edges.  Each  of  the  twenty-four 
faces  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  In  combination  with  the  cube  it  produces  a 
bevelment  of  its  twelve  edges,  as  represented  in  f.  64. 
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The  tetrahexaliedron,  in  f.  65,  lettered  i-2,  has  the  symbol  oo :  2  :  1 ;  and 
that  of  f.  66,  lettered  id,  oo  :  3  :  1.  Some  of  the  other  occurring  kinds  are 
those  with  the  ratios,  2  :  3,  3  :  4,  4  :  5,  etc.,  etc. 

The  relation  of  the  tetrahexaliedron  to  the  octahedron  is  shown  in  f.  67. 
By  comparing  this  figure  with  f.  42,  it  is  seen  that  the  planes  i-2  replace 
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the  Bolid  angles  of  the  octahedron  by  planes  inclined  on  its  edges.  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  dodecahedron  is  presented  in  f.  68,  which  is  a  dodecahedron 
(planes  i  being  the  dodecahedral  planes,  see  f.  45)  with  the  tetrahcdral  solid 
angles  replaced  by  four  planes  inclined  each  on  an  i. 

The  tetrahexahedron  is  called  a  fltioroid,  by  Hai dinger,  the  form  being 
common  in  Snorite.  It  is  the  Tetrakishexahedron  (or  Pyramidenwiirfel) 
of  Xaumann. 

In  accordance  with  considerations  already  presented  it  ib  evident  that  n, 
in  the  symbol  i-n,  may  always  be  written  as  a  whole  number,  for  the  symbol 
oo :  i  :  1  is  identical  with  *> :  1  :  2.  Moreover  it  is  seen  that  when  »  ie  °o , 
the  form  passes  into  the  cube  (so :  ao :  1),  and  as  n  diminishes  and  becomes 
unity,  it  passes  into  the  dodecahedron  (ao :  1  :  1). 

Hexocta-hedron. — The  general  form  m. ;  n  includes  the  largest  number 
of  similar  planes  geometrically  possible  in  this  system.  This  symbol 
requires  six  planes  in  each  octant,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  method  of  con- 
struction similar  to  that  in  f.  48,  and  consequently  the  whole  solid  has 
forty-eight  planes.  It  is  hence  called  a  hexakisoetahedron  (egaitK,  &ix 
times,  oktw,  eight,  and  e&pa,  face,  i.e.,  a  6  x  8-faced  Bolid)  or  hexoctabedron. 
The  form  is  shown  in  f.  09,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  edges,  and  three  kinds  of  solid  angles;  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  planes  is  a  scalene  triangle. 

When  modifying  the  cube  it  appears  as  six  planes  replacing  each  of  the 
solid  angles,  f.  70.     It  replaces  the  eight  angles  of  the  octahedron,  and  the 


form  3-ft  bevels  the  twenty-fonr  edges  of  the  dodecahedron  (f.  71).  Other 
hexoctanedrons,  differing  in  their  angles,  may  replace  the  six  acute  solid  an- 
gles of  the  dode cahed  ran  by  eight  planes,  or  the  eight  obtuse  by  six  planes. 
The  hexoctahedron  of  f.  69,  70,  71  is  that  whose  planes  have  the  axial 
ratio  3  :  J  :  1.  Others  have  the  ratio  4  :  2  : 1,  2  :  J  :  1  (=6  :  4  :  3),  5  :  J  :  1 
(=15  :  5  :  3),  7  :  J  :  1  (=21  :  " 
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The  preceding  figures  show  dodecahedrons  variously  modified,  In 
f.  72,  /,  or  i,  are  races  of  the  dodecahedron ;  II  of  the  cube ;  1  of  the  octa- 
hedron ;  *-3  of  a  tetrahexahedron  (f.  66) ;  2-2  of  the  trapezohedrou  of  f .  54, 
59 ;  3-|  of  the  hexoctahedron  of  f.  69,  70.  In  f.  73,  t,  O,  and  1  are  as  in 
f.  72 ;  3-3  is  the  trapezohedrou  of  f.  61, 62 ;  and  5-g  (either  side  of  3-3)  a 
hexoctahedron. 

The  hexoctahedron  is  called  the  adamantoitl  by  Ilaidinger,  in  allusion 
to  its  being  a  common  form  of  crystals  of  diamond.  It  is  the  hexaJkisocta 
hedron  of  Kallmann. 

B.  Hemihtdral  Forms, 

Of  the  kinds  of  hemihcdral  forms  mentioned  on  page  13,  the  hemiho 
loltedral,  in  which  only  half  of  the  sec  tat  its  are  represented  in  the  form, 
produces  what  are  called  inclined  hemihedrons :  and  the  hvlohemihedral,  in 
which  all  the  sectants  are  represented  by  half  the  full  number  of  planes, 
parallel  hemihedrons.     In  the  former  the  sectants  to  which  the  occurring 

f)lanes  belong  are  diagonally  opposite  to  those  without  the  same  planes ;  and 
lence  no  plane  lias  another  opposite  and  parallel  to  it;  on  uie  contrary, 
opposite  planes  arc  oblique  to  one  another,  and  hence  the  name  of  inclined 
heinihedrous  applied  to  them.  They  are  also  called  tetraltedral  forms,  the 
tetrahedron  being  the  simplest  form  of  the  number,  and  its  habit  character- 
istic of  them  all ;  while  the  latter  are  called  pyritohedral,  because  observed 
in  the  species  pyrite.  The  complete  symbols  of  the  inclined  hemihedrons 
are  written  in  the  general  form  i(m  :  n  :  1),  of  the  parallel  hemihedrons 
in  the  form  1  [»i :  n  :  1]  ;  also  written  ie{m  :  n  :  1)  and  ir(m  :  n  :  1)  re- 
spectively. 

a.  Inclined  or  Tetrahedral  Hemihedrons.  1.  Tetrahedron,  or  Semi- 
octahedron. — 4(1  :  1  :  1). 

As  has  been  shown,  the  form  1{1  :  1  :  1)  embraces  eight  planes,  and  when 
holohedrally  developed  it  produces  the  octahedron ;  in  accordance,  how- 
ever, with  the  law  of  hemibedristn,  half  of  the  eight  possible  planes  may 
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occur  in  alternate  octants;  thus  in  two  opposite  sectants  above,  and  the 
two  diagonally  opposite  below,  as  shown  by  the  shaded  planes  in  f.  74.     If 
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these  four  shaded  planes  are  suppressed,  while  the  other  four  of  the  octa- 
hedron are  extended,  the  resulting  form  is  the  regular  tetrahedron,  f.  76. 
The  relation  of  the  octahedron  and  tetrahedron  may  be  better  understood 
from  f.  75.  If,  as  just  remarked,  the  planes  shaded  in  f.  74  are  suppressed, 
while  the  others  are  extended,  it  will  be  seen  in  f .  75  that  the  two  latter 
pairs  intersect  in  edges  parallel  respectively  to  the  basal  edges  of  the 
octahedron,  and  the  complete  tetrahedron  is  the  result.  The  axes,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  connect  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite  edges. 

Further  than  this,  since  either  set  of  lour  planes  may  go  to  form  the  solid, 
two  tetrahedrons  are  evidently  possible,  and  they  may  be  distinguished 
by  calling  the  first,  f.  76,  positive,  and  the  second  negative,  f.  76a. 
These  terms  are  of  course  only  relative.  The  plus  and  the  minus  tetrahe- 
drons may  occur  in  combination,  as  in  f.  79  ;  and  though  there  are  here  pre- 
sent the  eight  planes  which  in  holohedral  forms  make  the  octahedron,  and 
though  they  should  happen  to  be  equally  developed  so  as  to  give  the  same 
shape,  the  crystal  would  still  be  pronounced  tetrahedral,  since  the  planes 
1  and  —1  are  physically  different.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  crystals 
of  boracite,  where  the  planes  of  one  tetrahedron  are  polished  while  those  of 
the  other  are  without  lustre. 

The  plane  angles  of  the  tetrahedron  are  60D,  and  the  interfacial  angles 
70°  31'  44". 

The  combinations  of  the  cube  and  tetrahedron  are  shown  in  f .  77  and  78, 
and  the  dodecahedron  and  tetrahedron  in  f .  80.  As  the  octahedron  results 
geometrically  from  slicing  off  successively  the  solid  angles  of  the  cube,  by 

E lanes  of  equal  inclination  on  the  cubic  races,  60  also  tlie  tetrahedron  may 
b  made  mechanically  by  slicing  off  similarly  half  these  solid  angles. 
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Hemi-trisoctahedronSj  %(m  :  m  :  l)and  i(?n  :  1  :  1).  In  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  tetrahedron,  the  form  m-m,  when  hemihedral,  may  have  half  its 
twenty-four  planes  present,  viz.,  those  in  the  two  opposite  sectants  above 
and  the  alternate  sectants  below.  When  these  twelve  planes  are  extended, 
the  others  being  suppressed,  they  form  the  solid  represented  in  f.  81 ;  the 
symbol  properly  being  £(  ra-m),  or  here  £(2-2).  The  faces,  as  will  be  ob 
served,  are  trigonal,  and  the  6olid  is  sometimes  called  a  cuproid.  There  is 
the  same  distinction  to  be  made  here  between  the  plus  and  the  minus  forms 
as  with  the  tetrahedrons.  Figs.  82, 83,  84  show  combinations  of  +\(mrm) 
with  the  plus  tetrahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  tetrahexahedron. 

Similarly  the  form  //i,  when  hemihedral,  according  to  the  same  principle 
results  in  the  solid,  f.  85.  It  is  called  the  deltohedron  by  Ilaidinger ;  it  has 
trapezoidal  faces.  In  f.  86,  +£(f)  is  shown  in  combination  with  +  £(2-2). 
Here  also  the  distinction  between  the  plus  and  minus  forms  is  to  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  already  explained. 
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Inclined  or  tetrakedral  Hemi-hexoctahedron  %{m  :  n  :  1).  The  form  rn^n 
when  developed  according  to  the  law  of  inclined  hemi  lied  nam,  that  is, 
when  of  its  forty-eight  faces,  half  are  present,  viz.,  all  in  half  the  whole 


number  of  sectants,  produces  the  solid  seen  in  f.  87.  There  is  here  also  a 
pins  solid,  and  a  minus  solid,  corresponding  to  the  *f  and  —  tetrahedron. 
In  f.  88  it  is  in  combination  with  the  plus  tetrahedron. 

If  the  same  method  of  inclined  heinihodrism  be  applied  to  the  remain- 
ing solids  of  this  system,  the  cube,  dodecahedron,  and  tctrahexahedion,  that 
is,  if  in  each  case  the  parts  in  two  opposite  sectants  above,  and  the  two  diag- 
onally opposite  sectanis  below,  be  conceived  to  be  extended,  the  other  half 
being  suppressed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  solid  reproduces  itself ;  the  hemi- 
hedral  form  of  the  cube  is  the  cube,  and  so  of  the  others. 

The  following  figures  represent  some  other  combinations  of  these  forms. 


In  f.  89,  the  cuproid  3-3  is  combined  with  the  faces  /of  a  dodecahedron. 
The  form  3-3  resembles  closely  that  of  f.  81,  but  in  its  combination  with 
the  dodecahedron  it  does  not  truncate  an  edge  of  the  dodecahedron,  like  2-2 
inf.  83.  Fig.  89a  contains  the  same  planes  combined  with  the  plus  tetra- 
hedron, hexagonal  planes  1,  the  minus  tetrahedron,  triangular  planes  1,  and 
the  facesof  the  cube  II.  The  presence  of  the  plane  II facilitates  the  com- 
parison of  the  form  with  f.  55,  56,  57,  p.  18,  the  plane  3-3  having  the  same 
position  essentially  with  2-2.  Fig.  90  has  as  its  most  prominent  planes  those 
of  f.  81 ,  but  the  position  given  it  is  relatively  to  f.  81  that  or  the  minus 
heinihedron ;  and  there  are  ateo  the  small  planes  2-2  about  the  angles, 
which  are  those  of  the  minus  hemihedrou.  IT,  are  planes  of  the  cube ; 
1,  those  of  the  tetrahedron;  i,  those  of  the  dodecahedron  ;  i-Z  those  of  a 
tetrahexabedron  (H,  i,  i-3  all  holohedral) ;  and  §  the  planes  of  a  deltohe- 
similar  to  f.  85,  and  occurring  with  2-2  iu  f.  86. 
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b.  Parallel  or  pyritohedral  hemihedrons. — According  to  the  second  law 
of  hemihedrisin,  half  the  whole  number  of  planes  of  any  form  may  be  pre- 
sent in  all  the  sectants.  In  the  resulting  solids  each  plane  has  arwtlier  par- 
allel to  it  This  method  of  hemihedrisin  obviously  produces  distinct  form* 
only  in  those  cases  where  there  is  an  even  number  of  planes  in  each  octant. 

Pentagonal  Dodecahedron,  or  Hemi-tetrahexalvearon,  £(x> :  n  :  1).  If 
of  the  twenty-four  planes  of  the  form  i-n(oo  :  n  :  1),  only  half  are  present  ; 
viz.,  one  of  each  pair  in  the  manner  indicated  by  shading  in  f.  91,  these 
being  extended  while  the  others  are  suppressed,  the  solids  in  f.  92  and  f.  93 
result.  The  parallelism  of  each  pair  oi  opposite  planes  will  be  seen  in  these 
figures.  These  two  possible  forms,  seen  in  the  figures,  are  distinguished  by 
calling  oxi%  plus  (arbitrarily),  +  £[«-2],  and  the  other  minus,— i[z-2].  These 
solids  are  very  common  in  the  species  pyrite,  and  are  hence  called  jtyritohe- 
drons  /  they  are  also  called  pentagonal  dodecahedrons,  in  allusion  to  their 
pentagonal  faces.  The  regular  dodecahedron  of  geometry  belongs  to  this 
class,  but  is  an  impossible  form  in  nature,  since  for  it  n  must  have  an  irra- 
tional value,  viz.,    —- — ,  see  p.  10. 

Jj 

In  combination  with  the  cube  the  form  +£[£-2]  is  seen  in  f.  94  and  f.  95, 
and  in  f.  96,  97,  with  the  octahedron,  and  in  f.  98,  with  the  cube  and  octa- 
hedron. 
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Parallel   hemi-hexoctahedron,   i[m  :  n  :  1].     When   of  the  forty-eight 
planes  of  the   form  m~n,  only  half  are  present,  viz.,  the  three    alternate 
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Dlanes  in  each  octant  as  indicated  by   the  shading  in  f.  99,  the  solid   in 
1 100  results.     This  solid  is  called  a  diploid  by  Ilaidinger.     It  is  also  called 
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a  dyakis-dodecahedron.     In  f .  101  it  is  shown  in  combination  with  the  cube, 
and  in  f .  102  with  the  octahedron. 

Figs.  103,  104, 105,  of  the  species  pyrite,  represent  various  combina- 
tions of  parallel  hemihedrons  with  the  cubic  and  other  faces.  In  f.  103 
there  are  planes  of  twohemi-tetrahexahedrous  (pentagonal  dodecahedrons) 
i-2,  i-| ;  and  of  two  diploids  4-2,  3-f ,  along  with  planes  of  the  octahedron, 
1,  and  of  the  trapezohedron  2-2.  In  f.  104  the  dominant  form  is  the  dode- 
cahedron, /;  it  has  the  faces  of  the  cube,  H\  of  the  octahedron,  1 ;  of  the 
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Pyrite. 


Pyrite. 


Pyrite. 


trapezohedron,  2-2 ;  and  of  the  parallel  hemihedrons,  i-2  and  4-2.  Fig. 
105  represents  a  map  of  one  angle  of  a  cube,  showing  at  centre  the  octahe- 
dral face  1,  and  around  it  the  faces  of  the  cube  £f,  of  the  trapezohedron 
2-2,  the  trigonal  trisoctahedron  2,  and  the  parallel  hemihedrons,  i-2,  2-|, 
3-f.  The  axial  ratio  for  2-f  is  2  :  $  :  1  (or  6:4:  2),  and  for  3-J,  3  :  |  :  1 
(or  6  :  3  :  2). 

Prominent  distinctive  characters, — The  student,  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
study  of  Isometric  forms  in  nature,  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
following  Doints,  from  the  study  of  models  or  natural  crystals ;  (1)  The 
isometric  character  of  the  symmetry,  the  planes  being  alike  in  grouping  in 
the  direction  of  the  three  axes.  (2)  The  forms  of  the  faces  and  solid  an- 
gles of  the  octahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  the  trapezohedron  2-2,  the  pen- 
tagonal dodecahedron  i-2.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  following  are  common  an- 
gles in  the  system— 135°  (=Ha*);  109°  28'  (angle  of  octahedron),  70°  32' 
(angle  in  octahedron  and  tetrahedron) ;  120°  (angle  of  dodecahedron);  125° 
16'  (=Ha1);  144° 44'  (=IL\2-2=  lAi);  153°  26'(=IlAi-2);  161°  34'  (=H 
Ai-3).  A  list  of  the  angles  belonging  to  the  various  forms  of  this  system  is 
given  on  p.  67.  (4)  Cleavage  may  be  cubic,  octahedral,  or  dodecahedral  ; 
and  sometimes  two  of  these  kinds,  and  occasionally  the  three,  occur  in  the 
same  species,  but  always  with  great  difference  of  facility  between  them, 
(lalenite  is  an  example  of  easy  cubic  cleavage ;  fluorite  of  easy  octahedral ; 
sphalerite  (blende)  of  easy  dodecahedral. 

Planes  of  symmetry. — The  seven  kinds  of  solids  described  on  pp.  15  to  19, 
include  alt  the  holohedral  forms  possible  in  this  system,  as  is  evident  from 
their  geometrical  development.  In  them  exists  the  highest  degree  of  sym- 
metry possible  in  any  geometrical  solids. 

In  the  cube,  as  has  already  been  stated,  all  planes,  solid  angles,  and  edges 
are  equal  and  similar.  The  three  diametral  planes,  passing  each  through 
two  of  the  axes,  are  the  chief  planes  of  symmetry,  every  part  of  the  crystal 
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on  one  side  of  the  plane  having  its  equal  and  symmetrical  part  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Further  than  this,  each  of  the  six  planes  passing  through  the 
diagonal  edges  of  the  cube,  and  consequently  parallel  to  the  dodecahedral 
planes,  are  also  planes  of  symmetry.  There  are  hence  in  this  system  nine 
planes  of  symmetry. 


1. 

mc  :  na  :  a 

[m-ri] 

2. 

i  c  :a  :  a 
\  mc :  a:a 
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fro] 
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iciaoaia 
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oo  c  :  oo  a  :  a 

r«] 

7. 

(  (e  :  oo  a  :  oo  a)  [0] 

\  or  Oc :  a  :  a. 

IL— TETRAGONAL    SYSTEM. 

In  the  Tetragonal  System,  there  are  three  rectangular  axes ;  but  while 
the  two  lateral  axes  are  equal,  the  remaining  vertical  axis  is  either  longer  or 
shorter  tlian  they  are ;  there  are  consequently  to  be  considered  the  lateral 
axes  (a)  and  the  vertical  axis  (c). 

The  general  geometrical  expression  for  the  planes  of  crystals  becomes  for 
this  system  mc :  na  :  a,  and,  if  this  be  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the  cor- 
responding expression  in  the  Isometric  system,  all  the  forms*  geometrically 
possible  are  derived. 

when  w>l,  n>l. 
when  ra=l,  n=l. 
when  m^l,  n=l. 
when  ra=l,  n=oo . 
when  m  ^  1 ,  n= oo . 
when  ra=  oo  ,  n  >  1. 
when  m = oo  ,  n = 1 . 
when  7tt=oo ,  n=oo . 
when  m=0,  n=l. 

In  lettering  the  planes  the  abridged  symbols  are  used;  here,  as  before,  i=<x> ,  and  the  unit 
term  is  omitted  as  unnecessary,  mc  :  oca  :  a—m-i,  eta  These  are  the  same  as  the  symbols 
of  Naumann,  except  that  he  wrote  <x> ,  and  added  P  as  the  sign  of  the  systems  which  are  not 
isometric;  OP=0;  ao/to=t-»;  aoP=7;  co  Pn—Un  ;  rnPoo  =m-i ;  wP=m  ;  P—  1;  and 
mPn=m-n. 

A.  Holohedral  Forms. 

Basal  plane. — There  are  two  similar  planes  corresponding  to  the  sym-. 
bol  c  :  oo  a  :  oo  a  (or  Oc  :  a  :  a),  parallel  to  both  the  lateral  axes ;  each  is 
called  the  basal  plane.     They  do  not  inclose  a  space,  and  consequently  they 
can  occur  onlv  in  combination  with  other  planes. 

Prw?n8. — The  planes  having  the  symbol  oo  c  :  oo  a  :  a  are  parallel  to  the 
vertical  and  one  of  the  lateral  axes.  There  are  four  such  planes,  one  at 
each  extremity  of  the  two  lateral  axes,  and,  in  combination  with  the  plane 
O,  they  form  the  square  prism,  which  has  been  called  the  diametral  prism, 
seen  in  f.  106. 

For  the  symbol  oo  a  :  a  :  a,  the  planes  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis, 

*  The  word  form  has  been  freely  used  in  the  preceding  pages ;  from  this  point  on,  how- 
ever, it  needs  to  be  more  exactly  denned.  In  a  crystallographic  sense  it  includes  all  the 
planes  geometrically  possible,  never  less  than  two,  which  have  the  same  general  symbol. 
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and  meet  the  others  at  equal  distances.  There  are.  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  four  such  planes.  They  form,  in  combination  with  the  plane  O. 
that  square  prism  which  is  seen  in  f.  107,  and  may  be  called  the  unit 
prism.  Both  the  prisms  i-i  and  /  are  alike  in  their  degree  of  symmetry. 
Each  has  four  simitar  vertical  wipes,  and  eight  similar  basal  edges  unlike 
the  vertical.     There  are  also  in  each  case  eight  similar  solid  angles. 

108  107  108  100  110 


The  form  i-n  (*>  c  :  no :  a)  is  another  prism,  but  in  this  each  plane  meets 
one  of  the  lateral  axes  at  the  unit  distance,  and  the  other  at  some  multiple 
of  its  unit  distance.  As  is  evident  in  the  accompanying  horizontal  section 
(f.  113),  this  general  symbol  requires  tiylti  similar  planes,  two  in  each 
quadrant,  and  the  complete  form  is  shown  in  f.  109.  The  sixteen  basal 
edges  are  all  similar ;  the  vertical  edge*  are  of  two  kinds,  four  axial  JT,  and 
four  diagonal  y  (f.  109).  The  regular  octagonal  pyramid  with  eight  similar 
vertical  edges, each  angle  being  135°,  is  crystallographically  impossible. 


The  planes  /  truncate  the  edges  of  the  diametral  prism  i-i,  as  in  f.  108. 
Similarly  the  planes  i-i  tnincate  the  vertical  edges  of  /.  The  prism  i-n  be- 
vels the  edges  of  i-i,  as  in  f.  110,  where  i-n—i-2. 

The  relation  of  the  two  square  prisms,  i-i  and  /,  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  the  figs.  Ill  and  112.  In  f.  112  the  sections  of  the  two  prisms 
are  shown  with  the  dotted  lines  for  the  axes,  and  in  f.  Ill  there  are  the 
two  forms  complete,  the  one  (/)  within  the  other  (t-tj.  The  unit  prism  lie 
sometimes  called  the  prism  of  the  first  series,  and  the  prism  i-i  that  of  the 
meontl  series. 

OetaJieilriins  or  Pyramids. — The  forms  m-i  and  m  both  give  rise  to 
square  octahedrons,  corresponding  to  the  two  kinds  of  square  prisms.  In 
m-i  the  planes  are  parallel  to  one  lateral  axis  and  meet  the  vertical  axis 
at  variable  distances,  multiples  (denoted  by  m)  of  the  unit  length.  The 
total  number  of  such  planes,  for  a  given  value  of  m,  is  obviously  eight,  and 
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the  form  is  shown  in  f.  114  and  115.  These  planes  replace  the  basal 
edges  of  the  form  shown  in  f.  106,  and  m  varies  in  value  from  0  to  oo . 
When  m=Q  the  four  planes  above  and  below  coincide  with  the  two  basal 
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planes;  as  m  increases,  there  arises  a  series,  or  zone,  of  planes,  with  mu- 
tually parallel  intersections^.  110) ;  and  when  m=r> ,  the  octahedral  planes 
?n-i  coincide  with  the  planes  i-L  The  value  of  m  in  a  particular  species 
depends  upon  the  unit  value  assumed  for  the  vertical  axis  e. 

The  same  form  replaces  the  vertical  angles  of  the  prism  7,  as  in  f.  117. 
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The  octahedrons  of  the  m  series  meet  both  of  the  lateral  axes  at  equal 
distances  and  the  vertical  axis  at  variable  distances.  It  is  clear  that  the 
whole  number  of  planes  for  this  form,  when  the  value  of  mis  given,  is  also 
eight,  one  in  each  octant.  When  7^=1  the  solid  in  f.  118  is  obtained, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  unit  octahedron.  As  m  decreases,  the  octahe- 
drons become  more  and  more  obtuse,  till  m=0,  when  the  eight  planes  coin- 
cide with  the  two  basal  planes.  As  in  increases  from  unity,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  octahedrons  or  pyramids  become  more  and  more  acute,  and  when 
m=x)  they  coincide  with  the  prism  /;  this  series  forms  another  zone  of 
planes,  'f'hese  octahedrons  replace  the  basal  edges  in  the  form  f.  107,  as 
seen  in  f.  119,  and  as  the  octahedron  is  more  and  more  developed  it  passes 
to  f.  120,  and  finally  to  f.  118. 
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The  same  form  replaces  the  solid  angles  of  the  form  f.  106,  as  seen  in 
f.  121,  and  this  too  gradually  passes  into  f.  122  and  f.  114. 
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The  relation  of  the  octahedrons  1  and  l-»  (m  and  m-t)  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  prisms  /  and  t-t  (compare  f.  112).  Similarly,  too,  they  are  often 
called  octahedrons  (or  pyramids)  of  the  first  (m)  and  second  (m-i)  series. 

As  will  be  seen  in  f.  12*3,  \-i  truncates  the  pyramidal  edges  of  the  octahe- 
dron 1,  and,  conversely,  the  edges  of  the  octahedron  2-i  are  truncated  by 
the  octahedron  1  (f.  124). 

Octagonal  pyramvis. — The   form    m-n  (me : 
na  :  a)  in  this  system  has,  as  in  the  preceding  eys-  135 

tern,  the  highest  number  of  similar  planes  which 
are  geometrically  possible ;  in  this  case  the  num- 
ber is  obviously  sixteen,  two  in  each  of  the  eight 
sectants,  as  in  f.  125,  where  m—\,  n=2.  These 
sixteen  similar  planes  together  form  the  octagonal 
pyramid  (strictly  double  pyramid)  or  zirconoid, 
f.  126.  It  has  two  kinds  of  terminal  edges,  the 
axial  X  and  the  diagonal  Y ;  the  basal  edges  are  • 
all  similar.  It  is  seen  (w-n=l-2)  in  f.  127  in 
combination  with  the  diametral  prism,  and  in  f.  128  with  1,  where  it  bevels 
the  vertical  edges. 


Other  tetragonal  forms  are  illustrated  in 
figures  2  to  8,  of  zircon  crystals,  on  j>.  2 ; 
f.  8  ia  the  most  complex,  and  besides  3-3 
Bhows  also  the  related  zirconoids  4-4  and  5-5. 

Several  series  of  forms  occur  in  f.  129,  of 
vesuvianite.  In  the  unit  series  of  planes 
there  are  the  octahedrons  (or  pyramids)  1,2, 
3,  and  the  prism  /;  in  the  diametral  series 
1-i,  i-i  ;  of  octagonal  prisms,  i-%  i-3  ;  of  zir- 
conoids  2-2,  3-3,  5-5,  4-2,  f-3,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  planes  being  154. 


B.  Ilemihedral  Forms. 


Among  hemihedral  forms  there  are 


■isions,  as  in  the  isometric 

"""l" "liemiholohedral,  having  the  full  number  of  planes  in  half  the  sectants. 
(a)  Vertically-alternate,  or  sphenoidal  forms.— The  planes  occur  in  two 
sectants  situated  in  a  diagonal  line  at  one  extremity,  and  two  in  the  trans- 
verse diagonal  at  the  other. 
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With  octahedral  planes  H?rw  :  a  :a)  the  solid  is  a  tetrahedron  (f.  130, 
131)  called  a  sphenoid,  having  the  6ame  relation  to  the  square  prism  of 


130 


131 


132 


134 


f.  106  that  the  regular  tetrahedron  has  to  thecnbe.  Fig.  130  is  the  positive 
sphenoid  or  +1,  and  131  the  negative,  or  — 1.  The  form  i(?nc  :  ooa  :  a) 
is  similar.  Fig.  132  represents  the  sphenoid  in  combination  with  the  prism 
i-i. 

If  the  planes  of  each  sectant  are  the  two  of  the  octagonal  pyramid 
i{mc  :  na  :  a)  (f.  126),  the  form  is  a  diploid  (f.  133).  It  is  m  combination 
with  the  octahedron  14  in  f.  134. 

(b)  Vertically-direct,  or  the  planes  occuring  in  two  opposite  sectants 
above,  and  in  two  on  the  same  diagonal  below.  The  result  is  a  horizontal 
j>rism,  or  forms  resembling  those  of  the  orthorhombic  system.  Character- 
izes crystals  of  edingtonite. 

(c)  Vertically-ohhque.  Planes  occurring  in  two  adjacent  octants  above, 
and  in  two  diagonally  opposite  below,  producing  monoclinic  forms,  as  in  a 
hydrous  ammonium  sulphate. 

2.  Ilolohemihedral,  all  the  sectants  having  half  the  full  number  of  planes. 
As  the  largest  number  of  planes  of  a  kind  is  two,  half  the  full  number  is 
in  all  cases  one.  Ileniihedrism  may  occur  in  the  forms  m-n  (f.  126,  127), 
or  zirconoids,  and  in  the  forms  i-n  (f.  109),  or  the  octagonal  prism. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  : 

(a)  Vertically-direct.  The  occurring  plane  of  the  sectants,  the  right 
one  in  the  upper  series,  and  that  in  the  same  vertical  zone  below,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  shading  in  f.  135  ;  or  else  the  left  one  above,  and  that  in  the 
same  vertical  zone  below,  f.  136. 


i:m 
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139 


(b)  Vertically-alternate.  The  occurring  plane  the  right  above,  and  that 
in  the  alternate  zone  below,  as  indicated  in  f.  137 ;  or  else  the  hft  above, 
and  that  in  the  alternate  zone  below,  f.  138. 

As  the  right  of  the  two  planes  above  is  in  the  same  vertical  zone  with  the 
Uft  of  the  two  below  (supposing  the  lower  end  made  the  upper),  the  two 
kinds  of  the  first  division  will  be  the  rl  m-n  ;  and  the  Ir  m-n  (in  f.  136  on 
the  angles  of  the  prism  i-i)  ;  and  the  two  of  the  second  division  the  rr  m-n 
and  the  U  m-n  (in  f .  133,  on  the  angles  of  the  prism  i-i). 
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The  completed  form  for  the  first  methods  has  parallel  faces,  and  is  like  the 
ordinary  square  octahedron  in  shape,  because  the  upper  and  lower  planes 
belong  to  the  same  vertical  zone.  But  in  the  6econd  it  is  gyroidal ;  thfe 
upper  pyramid  has  its  faces  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  an  edge  of  the 
lower,  as  represented  in  f.  139,  the  form  U  m-n. 

The  first  of  these  methods  occurs  in  octagonal  prisms,  producing  a  sqnare 
prism,  either  r  i-n,  or  I  i-?i. 

Fig.  140  represents  a  com-  140 

bination  of  the  octahedron  1-i 
with  the  unit-octahedron  1,  and 
two  hemihedral  forms,  one  of 
them  Ir  1-2,  the  other  rl  3-3. 
The  plane  1  show6  the  posi- 
tion of  the  octant  ;  3-3  is  to 
the  right  of  1,  and  1-2  to  the 
left.  In  f.  141,  which  is  a  top 
view  of  a  crvstal  of  wernerite. 
there  occurs  I  3-3  large,  along 
with  r  3-3  small,  indicating 
hemihedrism,  and,  judging 
from  that  of  the  allied  species 
sarcolite,  it  is  of  the  square  oc- 
tahedral kind,  rl  3  3  and  Ir  3-3. 
Fig.  142  contains  the  hemihedral  prism  /  «-},  com- 
bined with  the  unit-octahedron  1,  and  the  basal 
plane  O. 


Wernerite. 


Scheelite. 


Wulfenite. 


Variable  elements  in  this  system.. — In  the  tetragonal-  system  two  ele- 
ments are  variable,  and  in  any  given  case  must  be  decided  before  the  rela- 
tions of  the  forms  can  be  definitely  expressed. 

(a)  The  position  of  the  lateral  axes. — These  axes  are  equal,  but  there  are 
two  possible  positions  for  them,  for  in  a  given  square  octahedron  they  may 
be  either  diagonal  or  diametral ;  in  other  words,  given  an  octahedron,  as  in 
f.  115, 116,  the  prismatic  planes  may  be  made  diametral  («-?•),  and  the  octahe- 
dron so  belong  to  the  in-i  series,  or  the  prismatic  planes  ma}T  be  made  diag- 
onal, that  is  2  (oo  c  :  a  :  a),  when  the  corresponding  octahedrons  belong 
to  the  m  series.     The  ratio  of  the  lateral  axes  for  the  two  cases  is  obviously 

1  :V2,  or  1  : 1.4142  +  . 

(J)  The  length  of  the  vertical  axis. — Among  the  several  occurring  octa- 
hedrons, one  must  be  assumed  as  the  unit,  and  the  others  referred  to  it.     In 
f.  143,  of  zircon,  the  octahedron  1  is  made  the  unit,  and  by  measur- 
ing the  basal  angle  it  is  found  mathematically,  as  explained  later, 
that  the  length  of  the  vertical  axis  is  0.85  times  that  of  the  lateral 
axes.     The  octahedron  3  has  then  the  symbol  So  :  a  :  a  as  referred 
to  this  unit.     If  the  latter  octahedron  had  been  taken  as  the  fun- 
damental form,  the  length  of  the  vertical  axis  would  have  been 
3  x  0.85  times  that  of  the  lateral  axes,  and  the  symbol  of  the  first 
plane  would  have  been  %c :  a  :  a.    Which  form  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  unit  or  fundamental,  that  is,  what  length  of  the  vertical  axis  c  is  to  be 
adopted,  depends  upon   various  considerations.      In  general  that  form  is 
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assumed  as  fundamental  which  is  of  most  common  occurrence  or  to  which 
the  cleavage  is  parallel ;  or  which  best  shows  the  morphological  relations 
of  the  given  species  to  others  related  to  it  in  chemical  composition,  or  which 
gives  the  simplest  symbols  for  the  occurring  forms  of  a  species. 

Prominent  characteristics  of  ordinary  tetragonal  forms. — The  promi- 
nent distinguishing  characteristics  of  tetragonal  forms  are  :  (1)  A  symme- 
trical arrangement  of  the  planes  in  fours  or  eights.  (2)  The  frequent  oc- 
currence of  a  square  prism  diagonal  to  a  square  prism,  the  one  making  with 
the  other  an  angle  of  135°.  (3)  The  occurrence  of  bevelling  planes  on  the 
lateral  edges  or  the  square  prism.  (4)  A  resemblance  of  the  octahedrons 
to  the  regular  octahedron,  in  having  a  square  base,  but  a  dissimilarity  in 
that  the  angles  over  the  basal  edges  do  not  equal  those  over  the  terminal.  (5) 
Cleavage  may  be  either  basal,  square-prismatic,  or  octahedral  /  prismatic 
cleavage,  when  existing,  is  alike  in  two  directions,  parallel  to  the  lateral 
faces  of  one  of  the  square  prisms,  and  is  always  dissimilar  to  the  basal  cleav- 
age; the  basal,  or  the  lateral,  is  sometimes  indistinct  or  wanting;  the  pris- 
matic may  occur  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes  of  both  square  prisms,  but 
when  so,  that  of  one  will  be  always  unlike  in  facility  that  of  the  other. 

Planes  of  symmetry. — There  are  live  planes  of  symmetry  in  the  tetra- 
gonal system :  one  principal  plane  of  symmetry  normal  to  the  vertical  axis, 
and  four  others,  intersecting  in  this  axis  ;  these  four  are  in  two  pairs,  the 
planes  of  each  pair  normal  (90°)  to  each  other,  and  diagonal  (45°)  to  those 
of  the  other. 


III.— HEXAGONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  Hexagonal  System  includes  two  grand  divisions  :  1.  The  Hexa- 
gonal proper,  in  which  (1)  symmetry  is  by  sixes,  and  multiples  of  six ; 
(2)  hemihedral  forms  are  of  the  kind  called  vertically-direct ;  and  (3) 
cleavage  and  all  physical  characters  have  direct  relations  to  the  holohedral 
hexagonal  form. 

2.  The  Ruombohedral,  in  which  (1)  symmetry  is  by  threes  and  multi- 
ples of  three,  rhombohedral  forms  being  hemihedral  in  mathematical  rela- 
tion to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  of  the  kind  called  vertically-alternate  ; 
(2)  cleavage,  and  many  other  physical  characters,  usually  partake  of  the 
hemihedrism. 

While  the  rhombohedron  is  mathematically  a  hemihedral  form  under 
the  hexagonal  system,  and  is  properly  so  treated  in  a  system  of  mathema- 
tical crystallography,  it  is  not  so  genetically,  or  in  its  fundamental  relations. 
Moreover,  it  lias  its  own  hemihedral  forms,  which,  under  the  broad  hexago- 
nal system,  are  tetartohedral. 

The  holohedral  forms,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  Hexagonal  division, 
are  here  first  described ;  and  then  the  hemihedral  forms,  which  include,  be- 
sides a  few  under  the  hexagonal  division,  the  whole  of  the  lilwmbohedral 
division. 

A.  Holohedral  Forms  :  Hexagonal  Division. 

The  general  expression  for  planes  of  this  system  is  mc :  na  :  a  \pa,  where 
there  are  to  be  considered  the  vertical  axis,  cy  and  three  equal  lateral  axes,  a. 
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It  18  evident,  however,  that  the  position  of  any  plane  is  determined  bv  its 
intersections  with  two  of  the  lateral  axes,  aa  its  direction  with  the  third 
follows  directly  from  them.  (Compare  f.  146.)  Consequently,  in  writing 
the  symbol  of  any  plane  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  only 
the  vortical  axis,  and  two  of  the  lateral  axes  adjacent  to  each  other. 

The  various  holohedral  forms  possible  in  this  system  are  derived  after 
the  analogy  of  those  of  the  tetragonal  system.  Tiie  parameters  for  all  the 
lateral  axes  are  given  below  for  sake  of  comparison.  It  is  to  be  noted  here 
that  m  may  be  either  <  1,  or  >  1 ;  n  is  always  >  1  and  <  2,  while  p  >  2 

and<«;  further  than  this  it  is  always  true  that  p— -. 


Oc  :  a  :  a  :  (a) 
oc  c  :  a  :  a  :  (»  a) 
co  c  :2a:  a:  (2a) 
oo  c:  na  :  a  :  (pa) 
(c:o:«:(ooo) 
'(  mo  :  a  :  a  :  (ao  a) 
me  :2a:  a:  (2a) 
inc  :  na:  a  :  (pa) 


[0]  whenwi=0,    »=1. 

[/]  when  m=m  ,  n=l. 

ft-3]  when  »;  =  <»,  n=2. 

[t-m]  when  m —  oo  ,  n  >1  and  <  2. 

[1]  when  m=l,   «=1. 

[m]  whenm^l,    »=1. 

[»i-2]  wheuw^l,    »=2. 

[»«-n]  when  m%l,    n    1  and  <  2. 


eiplanation  bejond  that  which  has  been  given  on  p.  25 ; 

Baml  pt>inet>. — The  form   0=0e'.a:a  includes   the   two  basal  planes 
above  and  below,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  lateral  axes. 


-^ 
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Prisms. — The  form  T=r>t>.;  a  :  a  comprises  the  six  planes  parallel  to 
the  vertical  axis,  and  meeting  the  two  adjoining  lateral  axes  at  equal  dis- 
tances. These  six  planes  with  the  basal  plane  form  the  hexagonal  miit 
prism,  f.  144.  The  form  i-2=<xc  :2a:  a  includes  the  six  planes  which 
are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  but  meet  one  of  the  lateral  axes  at  the  unit 
distance,  and  the  other  two  at  double  that  distance.  These  planes  with  the 
basal  plane  form  the  diagonal  prism,  f.  145.  The  relations  of  the  two 
prisms  /  and  i-2  is  shown  in  f.  14(1.  In  f.  147,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  one 
prism  truncates  the  vertical  edges  of  the  other.  The  faces  of  the  i-2 
make  an  angle  of  150°  with  the  faces  of  /.  These  two  prisms  have  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  each  other,  and  together  form  a  regular  twelve-sided 
prism,— a  prism  which  is  crystallogruphicaily  impossible  except  as  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  these  two  different  forme. 
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The  form  t-2  is  a  special  case  of  the  general  form  i-n  or  qo  c  :  na :  a. 
When  n  is  soine  number  leas  than  2,  and  greater  than  1,  there  must  be  two 
planes  answering  the  given  conditions  in  each  sectant,  and  twelve  in  all. 
Together  they  form  the  dihexagonal,  or  twelve -sided,  prism.  This  prism 
bevels  the  edges  of  the  prism  J,  and  the  vertical  edges  are  of  two  Kinds, 
uxial  and  diagonal.  The  values  of  n  must  lie  between  1  and  2  ;  some  of 
the  occurring  forms  are  i-J,  i-J,  etc. 

Hexagonal  pyramids,  or  QuarteoitU. — The  symbol  l=c  :  a  :  a  belongs 
to  the  twelve  planes  of  the  unit  pyramid,  f.  145,  while  the  general  form 
m  =  mc:  a:  a  includes  all  the  pyramids  in  this  series  where  the  length  of 
the  vertical  axfo  is  some  multiple  of  the  assumed  unit  length.  As  in  the 
tetragonal  system,  when  m-  diminishes,  the  pyramids  become  more  and 
more  obtuse,  and  the  form  passes  into  the  basal  plane  when  m  is  zero ; 
while  ae  m  increases,  the  pyramids  become  more  and  more  acute,  and  finally 
coincide  with  the  prism  /  Those  pyramids  consequently  replace  the  basal 
edges  between  0  and  /,  f.  149,  and  with  them  form  a  vertical  zone  of  planes. 

The  pyramids  of  the  m-2  series  have  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  m 
series,  just  described,  that  the  prism  »V2  has  to  the  priBm  I.  They  replace 
the  basal  edges  between  i-2  and  0  (f.  145),  and  as  the  value  of  m  varies, 
give  rise  to  a  Beries  or  zone  of  planes  between  these  limits. 

The  pyramids  of  both  the  first  (j»)  and  the  second  (m-2)  series  are  well 
Bhown  in  f.  150,  of  apatite.  In  the  first  series  there  are  the  pyramids  $■,  1, 
and  2  ;  and  in  the  second  series  the  pyramids  1-2,  2-2,  and  4-2.     The  cor- 


^0^ 
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responding  prisms  /and  i"-2  are  also  shown,  and  the  zones  between  each  of 
them  and  the  basal  plane  0  are  to  be  noticed.  Attention  may  also  he 
called  to  the  fact,  exemplified  here,  that  the  pyramid  2-2  truncates  the  ver- 
tical edges  of  the  pyramid  2  ;  also  1-2  truncates  the  vertical  edges  of  1 ; 
while  the  latter  form  (1)  also  truncates  the  vertical  edges  of  4-2,  as  is  seen 
Inf.  147. 

Dihexagonal  pyramids,  or  Berylloidn.—Tha  general  form  m,c  :  na  :  a 

f;i  ves  the  largest  number  of  similar  planes  possible  in  this  system,  which  is 
lere  obviously  twenty-four,  that  is,  two  in  each  of  the  twelve  sectantw. 
These  pyramids  correspond  to  the  prisms  of  the  i-n  series,  and  form  the 
dihexagonal  pyramids,  or  herylloids,  as  in  f.  151. 

The  berylloid  has  three  kinds  of  edges  :  the  axial  edges  X  (f.  151, 152), 
connecting  the  apex  with  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  axes ;  the  diagonal 
edges  Y,  and  the  basal  edges  Z. 
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In  the  Tipper  pyramid,  one  of  these  two  planes  for  each  sectant  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left,  as  lettered  in  f.  152 ;  and 

the  same,  after  inverting  the  crystal,  for  those  of  the  other  pyramid.     It  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  a  given  position  of  the  form,  as  that  of  f.  151,  the  right 


of  the  upper  pyramid  will  be  over  the  left  of  the  lower  pyramid,  and  the 
reverse.  Fig.  153  represents  the  planes  of  such  a  form  7/i-«  combined  with 
the  unit  prism  /,  and  the  planes  are  lettered  I,  r,  in  accordance  with  the 
above.  In  f.  154,  of  a  crystal  of  beryl,  the  prism  /  is  combined  with  the 
pyramids  1,  2,  2-2,  and  the  berylloid  3-f- 


B.  Hcmihedral  Forms. 

I.  Tebticai.lt  Direct. — The  planes  of  the  upper  range  of  Bectants  being 
in  the  same  vertical  zone  severally  with  those  below. 

(A).  Ilemtholohedral. — Ilalf  the  Bectants  having  the  full  number  of 
planes : 

1.  Trigonal  pyramids. — The  diametral  pyramid  m-2  is  eome-        1^S 
times  thus  hcmihedral,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  (f.  155)  of  acrys- 
tal  of  quartz,  in  which  there  arc  only  three  planes,  2-2  at  each 
extremity,  and  each  of  those  above  is  in  the  same  zone  with  one  I 
below.     The  completed  form  would  be  an  equilateral  and  symine-  ! 
trical  double  three-sided  pyramid. 

2.  Trigonal  prisms.— The  occurrence  of  three  out  of  the  six 
planes  of  the  prism  I,  or  i-2,  produces  a  three-sided  prism.  The  prism  1 
is  thus  heniibodral  in  tourmaline  (f.  150,  a  top  view  of  a  crystal),  and  the 
prism  i-2  in  quartz.  Both  these  forms  properly  belong  to  the  Bhombo- 
hedral  division. 

3.  DitriijonaX prisms. — An  hexagonal  prism  hcmihedral  to  the  dihexago- 
nal  prism  occurs  in  quartz  and  tourmaline,  the  hexagonal  prism  sometimes 
having  only  the  alternate  vertical  edges  bevelled,  as  in  f.  183,  and  f.  185, 
p.  40. 

(B).  Ilolohemih<xlraZ. — All  the  Bectants  having  half  the  full  number  of 
planes: 

1.  Hemi-tlUwy  agonal  pi/rami/la.—TMh  sectant  has  one  out  of  the  two 
planes   of    the  dihexagonal  pyramid  (f.  151, 153);    this  is  indicated  bj 
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the  shading  in  f.  157.     The  occurring  plane  may  be  the  right  above  and 
left  below,  or  left    above   and  right  below,   and  the  form  accordingly 


156 


157 


158 


Tourmaline. 


Apatite. 


either  rl  m-n,  or  Ir  m~n.  Examples  of  the  first  of  these  occur  in  f.  158, 
representing  a  crystal  of  apatite,  the  planes  tf(3-f),  and  o'(&-$)  being  of 
this  kind.  This  method  or  hemihedrism  occurs  only  in  forms  that  are 
true  hexagonal,  and  not  in  the  rhombohedral  division. 

II.  Vertically  alternate,  the  planes  of  the  upper  range  of  sectants 
being  in  zones  alternate  with  those  below. 

(A)  Jlemihohliedral  forms,  or  those  in  which  half  the  sectants  have  the 
full  number  of  planes  as  in  the 


RnoMBonEDRAL  Division. 

1.  RhomhoTiedrovs^  and  their  relation  to  Hexagonal  forms. — The  rhom- 
bohedron  is  derivable  from  the  hexagonal  pyramid  by  a  suppression  of  the 
alternate  planes  and  the  extension  of  the  others.  In  f.  159,  if  the  shaded 
planes  in  front  and  the  opposite  ones  behind  are  suppressed,  while  the  others 
are  extended,  a  rhombohedron  will  be  derived.  This  is  further  shown 
in  f.  160,  where  the  hexagonal  pyramid  is  represented  within  the  rhom- 
bohedron.  Another  similar  rhombohedron,  complementary  to  this,  would 
result  from  the  suppression  of  the  other  alternate  half  of  the  planes.  One 
of  these  rhombohedrons  is  called  minus,  and  the  other  plus  (f.  161,  162). 
The  form  in  f.  148  is  made  up,  under  the  rhombohedral  system,  of  4- R 
and  — /?  (or  4-1  and  —1)  combined,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  (f.  163),  of  a 
crystal  of  quartz. 


161 


Fig.  164  shows  the  combination  of  the  rhombohedron  with  the  prism  /; 
in  f.  165  the  former  is  more  developed,  and  it  finally  passes  into  the  com- 
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plete  rhombohedron,  f.  161.     In  f.  100  the  rhombohedral  planes  occur  on 
the  alternate  angles  of  the  diagonal  prism  i-2. 

The  symbol  of  the  unit  rhombohedron  as  referred  to  the  hexagonal  sys- 
tem is  i(c  :  a  :a),  a  second  rhombohedron  may  be  &{2c  :a  :  a)  and  so  on ; 
it  is,  however,  more  simple  to  write  only  +li  or  —7?,  and  4-27?  or  —27?,  and 
so  on  ;  or,  where  there  is  no  confusion  with  the  symbols  of  hexagonal  forms, 
as  4-1.  —1,  and  4-wi,  —  m. 


163 


164 


165 
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Quartz. 
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This  hemihedrism  resulting  in  the  rhombohedron  is  analogous,  in  the 
alternate  positions  of  the  planes  above  and  below,  to  that  producing  the 
tetrahedron  in  the  isometric  system.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
three  lateral  axes  instead  of  two,  the  rhombohedron  has  its  opposite  faces 
parallel,  unlike  the  tetrahedron. 

In  f.  107  the  planes  7?  belong  to 
the  rhombohedron  4-1 ;  $  to  the 
rhombohedron  4-$,  having  the  verti- 
tical  axis  $<» ;  O  is  the  basal  plane, 
or  mathematically  the  rhombohe- 
dron 0,  the  vertical  axis  being 
Oc.  /is  the  hexagonal  prism 
oo  :  1  :  1,  or  more  properly  a  rhom- 
bohedron with  an  infinite  axis,  <x>  a 
On  the  opposite  side  of  /  the  planes 
are  rhombohedral,  but  belong  to  the 
Cinnabar.  \  /         \V      minuH  series ;  —  ••  has  the  vertical 

axisfc;  —4.4c;  —2,  2c;  -$,  |t^ 
this  last  being  complementary  to 
4-f.  and  the  same  identical  form,  except  that  all  the  parts 
are  reversed.  Fig.  108,  A-E  represent  different  rhombo- 
hedrons  of  the  species  calcite:  A,  the  rhombohedron  1; 
J?>  — i;  £?■— 2;  7?,—  f-;  E,  4  ;  having  respectively  for 
the  vertical  axis,  lc,  %e,  2c,  Jc,  4c,  with  <?=0.8543,  the  lat- 
eral axes  being  made  equal  to  unity.  In  f.  109  the 
rhombohedron  2  (or  21i)  is  combined  with  —1  (or  —1£), 
the  latter  truncating  the  terminal  edges  of  the  former. 

In  relation  to  the  series  of  4-  and  —  rhombohedrons  it 

is  important  to  note  that,  since  the  position  of  —  $li  is  that 

of  the  vertical  edge  of  4-7**,  in  combination    with  it,  it  truncates  these 

edges.     Similarly  4-J7?  truncates  the  same  edges  of  —  £7?,  and   so  on. 
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Also  +fi  truncates 
—2It  truncates  the 
2.  Scalenohedroi 
the  rhombohedron 
scaleuohedron  is  a 
method  of  hemihe 
alternate  sectants,  : 
and  the  extension 

170 


the  edges  of  —%R,  and  —  E  the  edges  of  +  2It  (f.  169), 

edges  of  +  ilt,  and  so  on. 
is ;  fwms  hemihedral  to  the  dihexagorud  pyramid. — As 
is  a  hemihedral  hexagonal  pyramid  or  quartzoid,  so  a 

hemihedral  dihexagonal  pyramid  or    bcrvlloid.     The 
bin  is  similar  by  the  suppression  of  the  planes  of  the 

s  indicated  by  the  shading  in  f.  170  (analogous  to  f.  159) 

of   those  of  the   other   sectants.     A  scalenohedron  is 


represented  in  f.  171,  a  hexagonal  double  pyramid  with  a  zig-zag  basal  out- 
line, and  three  kinds  of  edges  ;  the  shorter  terminal  edge  X,  connecting  the 
apex  with  the  extremity  of  a  lateral  axis ;  the  longer  terminal  edge  Y, 
intermediate  in  position ;  and  the  basal  edge  Z  ;  Xand  y  correspond  to, 
X  and  Y  in  f.  151, 152,  There  are  plus  and  minus  scalenobedrons,  as 
there  are  phis  and  minus  rhoinbohcdrons. 

The  relations  of  the  form  to  replacements  of  the  rhom-  175 

bohedron  are  illustrated  in  the  other  figures.  Fig.  172  repre- 
sents a  rhombohedron  (+1  or  It)  with  its  basal  edges  bevel- 
led ;  and  this  bevclment,  continued  to  the  obliteration  of  the 
{ilanes  It,  produces  the  scalenohedron  shown  by  the  dotted 
ines.  The  scalenohedron  in  f.  171,  172  has  the  vertical  axis 
equal  to  8c,  or  three  times  as  long  as  that  of  It,  the  lateral 
axea  of  both  being  equal ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  planes  are 
lettered  1',  the  1  referring  to  the  rhombohedron  and  the 
index  *  being  tlie  multiple  that  gives  the  value  of  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  scalenohedron. 

In  f.  113  there  are  two  scalenobedrons  of  the  same  series, 
viz.,  1*.  1",  combined  with  the  rhoinbohedrons  It  (or  +1)  and 
+  4.     Fig.  174  shows  the  scalenohedron  —  1'  combined  with 
the  rhombohedron  —4  (or  —47?);  and  175,  the  same  with  the  rhombohe- 
dron 5  (+5R). 

Other  Bcalenohedrons  replace  the  basal  angles  of  a  rhombohedron  by 
two  similar  planes  (f.  176) ;  or  bevel  the  terminal  edges;  or  replace  the 
terminal  solid  angles  by  six  planes,  two  to  each  terminal  edge,  or  to  each 
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rhombohedral  face ;  and  they  will  be  relatively  +  or  — ,  according  to  their 
position  in  one  or  the  other  set  of  sectants,  as  has  been  explained.  Fig.  177 
represents  the  top  view  of  a  crystal  of  tourmaline.     It  contains  the  rhombo- 


The  scalenohedrons  —  i',  —i3, 
consequently  the  length  of  the  a: 
i,  and    hence,    equal   U,   |e,    fe. 


hedral  planes,  It,  f,  y,  —  £,— £,  —J,  —8,  along  with  the  scalenohcdronB  — J*, 
—$',  —4',  1$,  1*,  and  also  two  others  bevelling  the  terminal  edges  of  the 
rhombohedron  It, 

',  bevel  the  basal  edges  of  the  rhombohedron  — T ;  and 
;e  respectively  3,  3,  5  times  that  of  the  rhombohedron 
...  sry  Hcalenobedron  corresponds  to  a  bevelment  of  the 

. ..  1  edges  of  some  rhombohedron — and  that  particular  one  whose  lateral  edges  are  parallel 
to  those  of 'the  scaleoohedron-  The  symbols  for  them  accordingly  are  made  up  of  the 
symbol  of  the  rhombohedron  and  an  index  which  expresses  the  relation  of  its  vertical  axis 
us  to  length  to  that  of  the  rhombohedron,  according  to  a  method  proposed  by  Naumaun, 
(See  p.  73.) 

Hexagonal  pyramids  of  the  ni-2  or  diagonal  series  occur  in 
many  rhombohedral  species ;  as  f.  17S  of  corundum,  which 
contains  *-2(r),  4-2,  Jyt-2  (for  9-2  on  the  figure  read  *£-2,  Klein), 
along  wi tli  the  rhombohedron  1,  and  the  basal  plane  0\  also 
f.  167,  in  which  is  the  pyramid  2-2.  Ilcmihedral  forms  of  the 
same  pyramids  (of  the  kind  described  on  p.  34)  are  met  with  in 
rhombohedral  species,  but  only  such  as  have  also  tetartohedral 
modifications.  Hemiliedral  forms  of  the  hexagonal  and  dibcx- 
agonal  prisms  (p.  34)  are  also  characteristic  of  some  rhombohedral 
species,  and  of  those  that  have  either  tetartohedral  or  hernimorphic  modifi- 
cations. 

.,.„  Fig.   179  illustrates  the  relative  positions  of   the  zona*  of 

''  the    +  and   —  rbombobedronB,  and  diagonal   pyramids    m-l 

alternating  with  regions  of  --  and  —  scalenohedrons  in  tha 
scheme  of  the  rhombohedral  system.  The  figure  is  supposed 
i  to  lie  a  top  view.  It  is  similar  to  f.  153,  p.  34.  and  like  that 
contains  the  upper  planes  of  the  dihexagonal  pyramid  ;  bat 
these  are  divided  between  a  j&its  and  a  minus  scalenohedran, 
those  planes  marked  +  being  the  former,  and  the  others  (— )  the 
latter.  The  three  lateral  axes  are  lettered  each  bb.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  +  tali  zone  of  planes  (or  jittin  rhombohedron s)  relative 
to  the  scalenoheclronB  is  shown  by  the  lettering  +  B;  of  the 
—  mR  zones  (ormtnu*  rbonibobedrons)  by  —It.  The  position  of 
the  vertical  zone  of  wj-2,  or  diametral  pyramidal  planes,  it 
indicated  by  the  letter  rf.     The  order  of  succession,  beginning 
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]    (2 
(3 


"I 


III. 


(1)  Plus  scalenohedrons,  or  planes  of  the  general  form  +mn. 

(2)  Zone  of  plus  rhombohedrons,  -{-mil. 
(8)  Plus  scalenohedrons,  or  planes  of  the  general  form  +m°. 

(4)  Zone  of  diagonal  pyramids,  m-2. 

(5)  Minns  scalenohedrons,  or  planes  of  the  general  form  —  m\ 

(6)  Zone  of  minus  rhombohedrons,  —  mR 

(7)  Minus  scalenohedrons,  —mn. 

(8)  Zone  of  diagonal  pyramids,  m-2. 

(9)  Plus  scalenohedrons,  +m'\ 

i(10)  Zone  of  plus  rhombohedrons,  -{-mR. 
(11)  Plus  scalenohedrons,  +mn. 
(12)  Zone  of  diagonal  pyramids. 
And  so  on  around,  as  the  figure  illustrates.     In  the  lower  pyramid  the  order  of  succession  is 
the  same  ;  but  the  plus  planes  are  directly  below  the  minus  of  the  above  view  of  the  upper 
pyramid. 

The  plus  scalenohedrons  have  the  pyramidal  edge  over  the  +mR  section,  the  more 
obtuse  of  the  two  (or  edge  Y) ;  and  the  minus  scalenohedrons  have  that  edge  the  less  obtuse 
(or  edge  X),  aud  that  over  the  —mR  section  the  more  obtuse  (or  edge  Y). 

B.  Iloloh-emiliedral  forms,  or  those  in  which  all  the  sectants  have  half 
the  full  number  of  planes  (as  shown  by  the  shading  in  f.  180). 

Gyroidal,  or  trajjezoftedral  forms. — Of  the  planes,  in  f.  181  there  would 
occur  only  those  lettered  r,  r,  above  and  below  ;  or  those  lettered  I,  I,  and, 
unlike  f.  157,  the  planes  above  and  below  are  not  in  the  same  zone.     The 
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181 


183 


form  is  consequently  gyroidal,  the  planes  being  inclined  around  the  prism, 
both  above  and  below,  and  in  the  same  direction  at  the  two  extremities. 
It  is  also  called  plagihedral.  The  symbol  for  the  planes  is  rr  m-n,  or 
Um-n,  according  as  the  occurring  planes  of  the  two  in  the  same  sector  are 
the  right  or  the  left.    Fig.  182  is  an  example  of  U  6-f  in  the  species  quartz. 


C.  Tetartohedral  Forms. 

These  forms  are  hemihedral  to  the  Rhombohedron. 

(A)  Holomorphw forms,  like  the  preceding  hemihedral,  the  planes  occur- 
ring equally  in  the  upper  and  lower  range  of  sectants. 

1.  rthomboliedral  tetartohedrism. — Occurring  planes  the  alternate  of 
those  mentioned  on  page  35,  that  is,  the  alternate  planes  r  of  one  base, 
and  I  of  the  other.     They  are  the  r  of  three  alternate  sectants  above,  and 
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the  I  of  three  sectants  below  •alternate  with  these.  A  form  of  this  kind 
consists  of  six  equal  planes,  equally  spaced,  and  hence,  equal  in  inclina- 
tions, and  is  therefore,  in  the  completed  state,  a  rhombohedroii.  It  occurs 
in  inenaccanite  or  titanic  iron,  and  in  quartz  (f.  183,  planes  13-J  J). 

2.  Qyroidal  or  trapezohedrai  tctartohedrism. — Occurring  planes  the 
alternate  of  those  lettered  r  or  I  in  f.  153,  p.  34,  that  is,  the  alternate  planes 
7;  or  alternate  I,  of  both  bases. 

163  184 


o>,  <f\  <ru,  0",  o1  (4-J,  5-|,  6-f,  8-ft,  3-»,  the  fi 
e  examples.   The  upper  and  lower  6f  a  kind  adj< 


the  first 


In  f.  185,  the  planes  t  , 
four  right,  the  last  left)  are  e 

the  same  diametral  plane,  but  are  011  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  therefore  the 
three  scctants  containing  planes  below  are  alternate  with  the  three  above. 
The  solid  made  of  these  six  planes  (f.  184)  has  trapezoidal  faces,  and  is 
called  a  trigonotype  by  Kallmann. 

The  tetartohedral  planes  on  quartz  and  cinnabar  have  a  remarkable  con- 
nection with  the  circular  polarization  which  is  characteristic  of  them 
both,  and  which  is  further  explained  elsewhere  (p.  138). 

(B)  Uemhiwrphic  forum ;  the  planes  occurring  cither  in  the  upper  or 
the  lower  range  of  sectants  and  not  in  both. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  forms:  (1)  the  hsmi-rhombohedron,  and  (2)  the 
hetni-ftvali'nohi'driin.  Fig.  186  illustrates  each  of  these 
forma.  The  form  It  is  properly  hemihedral  at  the  two 
extremities,  its  planes  being  very  large  at  one,  and 
quite  small  at  the  other.  So  with  —  £.  Another  rhora- 
bohedron.  —2,  occurs  only  at  the  upper  extremity. 
Again,  V  is  a  hemi-scalenohedron,  the  upper  six  planes 
being  present,  but  not  the  lower. 

The  prism  /  in  this  figure  is  hemihedral,  as  explained 
on  p.  34.  It  is  not  tetartohedral  to  the  hexagonal 
system  in  the  ordinary  view.  But  since  in  a  vertical 
zone  +mli,  qo  H,  —mil,  the  00  B  may  be  reganled  as 
the  infinite  term  of  either  the  +mli  series,  or  else  the 
same  of  the  —  mR  series ;  and  as  this  view  accords  with 
the  tetartohedral  character  of  the  mli  series  in  all  such 
crystals,  it  might  be  ranked  among  tetartohedral  forniB. 
From  the  same  point  of  view,  the  ditrigoual  prisms  in  tourmaline  and 
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qnartz  are  tetartohedral,  since  they  may  be  regarded  as  either  plus  or  minus 
tetartohedral  scalenohedrons,  with  an  infinite  vertical  axis. 

Variable  elements. — In  the  hexagonal  system  the  same  elements  are  vari- 
able as  in  the  tetragonal  (see  p.  30).  In  other  words,  the  position  of  the 
vertical  axis  is  fixed,  but  (1)  a  certain  length  must  be  assumed  as  the  unit 
in  a  given  species,  and  also  (2)  the  position  of  the  lateral  axes  must  be  fixed, 
for,  as  in  i. 144,  145,  either  of  the  hexagonal  prisms  may  be  made  /  and 
the  other  i-2. 

The  general  characteristics  of  this  system  which  the  student  must  be 
acquainted  with  are:  (1)  The  planes  constantly  occur  in  threes  or  sixes, 
or  their  multiples ;   (2)  The  frequency  of  the  angles  120°  and  150°  in  the 

} prismatic  series ;  (3)  The  rhombohedral  cleavage,  common  in  species  be- 
onging  to  the  rhombohedral  division.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
many  forms  apparently  hexagonal  really  belong  to  the  orthorhombic  system, 
being  produced  by  twinning  parallel  to  the  vertical  prism  ;  e.g.,  the  appar- 
ently hexagonal  prisms  of  aragonite.  The  close  relation  of  the  two  systems 
is  spoken  of  elsewhere  (p.  46). 

The  planes  of  symmetry  for  the  holohedral  forms  are  analogous  to  those 
in  the  tetragonal  system ;  that  is,  one  principal  plane  of  symmetry  normal 
to  the  vertical  axis,  and  six  others  intersecting  in  this  axis.  These  last 
belong  to  two  Bets,  the  planes  of  the  one  cutting  each  other  at  angles  of 
60°,  and  diagonal  to  those  of  the  other. 


IV.— ORTHORHOMBIC  SYSTEM. 

In  the  Orthorhombic  system  the  three  axes  are  unequal  c>  b,  d ;  of  these 
c  is  the  vertical  axis,  b  is  made  the  longer  of  the  two  lateral  axes,  or  the 
macrodiagonai  axis,  and  d  the  shorter  lateral,  or  brachydiagonal,  axis.* 

The  different  occurring  forms,  deduced  as  before  from  the  general  ex- 
pression, are : 


imc:nb:a 

~m-n 

\mc\b\na 
j  mc  :  b  :  a 
\  c  :  b  :  a 
j  mc  :  oo  b  :  a 

[m] 
m-l 

(mc  :  b  :  co a 

'm-l 

! 


ooc  :  nb  :  a 

oo  c  :  b  :  na 
ooc  :  b  :  a 
ooc  :  ao b  :  a 
ooc  :  b  :  ooa 
Oc  :  b  :  a 


i-n 
i-fi 

W 

"i-i 

10. 


The  abridged  symbols  need  very  little  explanation  additional  to  that  given  on  p.  25.  As 
before,  only  the  essential  part  of  the  symbol  is  given  ;  m  is  written  first,  and  refers  in  all 
cases  to  the  vertical  axis  (c),  and  n  refers  to  one  of  the  lateral  axes,  whether  the  longer  (b) 
or  the  shorter  (&)  is  indicated  by  the  sign  placed  over  it,  as  /I  or  ii.  When  /*=»,  this  is 
indicated  by  the  i  hitherto  used,  and  the  sign  is  placed  over  it,  i,  or  f,  with  the  same  signi- 
fication. These  correspond  to  the  symbols  used  by  Naumann,  as  follows:  0=0/*;  *-*= 
oo  Pgo  ;  i-i=a>  Poo  ;  go  Pd=hn  ;   mP£>  =m-i ;    mP=  m ;  m-ri=mPii,  etc. 


*  For  the  relation  of  the  axes  thus  lettered  to  those  of  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy  and 
of  other  authors,  see  p.  53. 
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A.  Holohedral  Forms. 

Pinacoids. — The  final  case  mentioned  in  the  above  enumeration  em- 
braces, as  before,  the  two  basal  planes,  or  basal  pinacoids ;  the  one  pre- 
ceding it  includes  the  two  planes  parallel  to  the  vertical  and  brachydiagonal 
axes  (c  and  £),  called  the  macropi?iacoids,  and  the  third  includes  the  two 
planes  parallel  to  the  vertical  and  brachydiagonal  axes  (c  and  a),  called  the 
orachypinacoids.  These  three  sets  of  planes  together  form  the  solid  in 
f.  183,  which  is  called  the  diametral  prism.  In  consequence  of  the  ine- 
quality of  the  different  pairs  of  planes  there  are  only  four  similar  edges  in 
any  set;  thus  four  similar  vertical  edjjes;  four  macrodiagonal  basal  edges, 
two  above  and  two  below,  between  O  and  i-l ;  and  similarly  four  bracny- 
diagoual  basal  edges  between  O  and  i-l ;  the  eight  solid  angles  are  all 
similar. 


187 


188 


189 


PAsins. — The  form  oo  c  :  b  :  a,  or  7,  includes  the  four  planes  of  the  unit 
prism  which,  in  combination  with  O,  is  seen  in  f .  187.  In  this  case  the 
eight  basal  edges  are  similar,  being  made  in  each  case  by  a  similar  pair  of 
planes  O  and  I.  Of  the  vertical  edges  there  are  two  pairs,  those  at 
theextremity  of  the  axis  d,  which  are  obtuse,  and  those  at  the  extremity 
of  b,  which  are  acute.  Similarly,  there  are  two  sets  of  basal  solid  angles, 
four  in  each;  for  though  each  solid  angle  is  formed  by  the  meeting  or 
the  same  three  planes,  the  angles  are  different  in  the  two  cases.  The 
form    /  replaces  the  four  similar  vertical  edges  of  f.  188  ;  the   macro- 

Einacoids  i-l  truncate  the  obtuse  vertical  edges  of  the  prism  /,  and  the 
rachypinacoids  £-£  truncate  the  acute  vertical  edges  of  7,  as  shown  in  f.  189. 
There  are  two  other  series  of    prisms  with  symbols  oo  c  :  nb  :  a  and 
oo  c  :  b  :  na.    In  the  latter  series  the  axis  b  is  made  the  unit ;  the  reason  for 
this  will  be  obvious  when  the  relations  of  the  two  forms  are  explained. 

The  prism  /  meets  both  axes  a  and 
b  at  their  unit  lengths,  as  in  f.  187. 
If,  now,  the  prismatic  planes  meet 
the  longer  lateral  axis  (b)  at  a  greater 
distance,  a  prism  is  formed  such  as 
that  in  f.  190,  whose  symbol  is  i-2,or 
oo  c  :  "lb  :  a.  This  is  a  macrodiago- 
nal prism  ;  and  others  might  have 
the  symbols  z-S  (x>  c  :  3b  :  a),  i-l  (x>  c  :  4i  :  a),  and  so  on,  or  in  general  i-n. 
If  n  becomes  less  than  unity,  the  case  shown  in  f.  191  arises,  where  the 
inner  prism  has  rc=£,  and  the  symbol  is  f-J  (oo  c :  $b  :  a),  still  retaining  d  as 
the  unit  axis.  For  convenience  of  reference,  however,  the  principle  before 
explained  (p.  11)  is  made  use  of,  and  the  plane  is  called  oo  c  :  b  :  2a}  or  t-2 ; 
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these  expressions  and  those  before  given  being  identical,  except  that  in 
the  latter  case  b  is  the  nnit  axis.  By  this  method  the  use  of  any  fractions 
less  than  unity  is  avoided.  The  inner  prism  i-f ,  indicated  by  dotted  linea 
in  f.  191,  then  becomes  the  outer  prism  or  i-i.  The  prisms  of  the  general 
form  t-A,  are  called  brachy diagonal  prisms. 

The  prisms  i-n  bevel  the  front  and  rear  (obtuse)  edges  of  the  prism  /, 
f.  192,  and  the  prisms  i-&  bevel  the  side  (acute)  odges  as  in  f.  193.  Further, 
the  former,  irft,  replace  the  edges  between  i-i  and  /  (f.  191),  while  the  i-A 
prisms  replace  the  edges  between  i-i  and  /  (f.  194). 

ThiB  aeries  of  planes  (f.  194),  from  i-i  to  i-i,  is  another  example  of  a 
zone;  all  the  planes  make  parallel  intersections  with  each  other,  being  alike 
in  that  they  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis. 


Domes. — The  form  mc:oob:a  includes  the   four  planes   which  are 

Sirallel  to  the  macrodiagonal  axis,  and  meet  the  vertical  axis  at  variable 
istances,  multiples  of  the  unit  length  (see  f.  34,  p.  11).  An  example  of 
thein  hi  combination  with  t-i,  the  brachypinacoid,  is  shown  in  I.  195. 
These  planes  are  called  macrodoni.es  (see  also  f.  196). 


The  forms  mc  :  b  :  <aa  include  four  analogous  planes,  which  differ  in 
this  respect,  that  they  are  parallel  to  the  brachydi agonal  axis,  and  are  hence 
called  brachydomes  (see  f.  35,  p.  11).  In  this  case,  the  longer  lateral  axis 
is  taken  as  the  unit.  Fig.  197  shows  two  such  brachydomes,  l-i  and  2-i, 
in  combination  with  other  forms.  (See  also  f.  198.)  The  word  dome,  used 
here  and  above,  is  derived  from  Oo/iq,  or  domus,  a  house,  the  form  resem- 
bling the  roof  of  a  house. 

The  combination  of  l-i  with  1-4  is  shown  in  i.  199,  forming  a  retangular 
octahedron,  and  in  f.  200  they  are  shown  replacing  the  solid  angles  formed 
by  I  and  0,  as  in  f.  188.  As  either  of  the  three  directions  may  be  made 
the  vertical,  it  is  evident  that  these  domes  differ  from  vertical  prisms  only 
in  position. 
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The  occurrence  of  these  domes  in  combination  with  the  other  forms,  0, 
t-i,  i-iy  I,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  symmetry  that  all  similar 

parts  must  be  modified  alike.  Thus  in  f. 
183,  as  has  been  shown,  there  are  two  sets 
of  solid  angles,  four  in  each ;  one  6et  is 
replaced  by  the  four  planes  of  the  form 
mi,  and  if  one  is,  all  must  be ;  and  the 
other  set  (lateral)  is  replaced  by  the  four 
planes  of  the  form  m-f,  f.  200. 

Octahedrons  (or  Pyramids). — The  sym- 
bol o  :  b  :  a  (1)  belongs  to  the  unit  octahedron  (f.  201).  It  replaces  the 
edgefe  between  the  prism  /and  the  basal  plane  O  (f.  202).     It  also  replaces 
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the  eight  similar  solid  angles  of  the  diametral  prism,  as  in  f.  203.  This 
it  a  fcj><?cial  cane  of  the  form  mo  :  b  :  a,  in  which  m  may  have  values  vary- 
ing from  0  to  "-c .  Fig.  208,  of  sulphur,  shows  a  zone  of  such  planes,  of 
the  general  symbol  ?nc  :  b  :  a,  with  ra=oo  for  /;  also,  m=l,  ra=£,  m=i, 
m   ■  j',  and  finally  //i=0,  for  the  basal  plane  O. 
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207 


The  general  form  in  this  6ystem,  consisting  of  eight  similar  planes,  may 
be  written  either  me  :  nb  :  a  (m-n)  or  mo  :o:na  (m~ft).  The  relation  be- 
twwn  the  two  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  prisms  i-h  and  i-n.  Thus, 
it)  f.  204,  one  j>lane  of  the  octahedron  2c  :  2b  :  a  (2-5)  is  given,  and  also  one 
plane  of  another  octahedron  or  pyramid,  whose  symbol  is  2c  :  b  :  a  (2).  If 
n  becomes  less  than  unity,  as  £,  the  plane  has  the  symbol  2c  :  ib  :  a  (2-J). 
In  order  to  avoid  this  use  of  fractions  the  symbol  is  written  4c  :  b  :  2a, 
that  is,  4-5.  The  plane  is  shown  in  f.  205,  in  its  two  positions  correspond- 
ing to  2c  :  ib  :  a,  and  4c  :  b  :  2a,  the  two  being  crystallographically  iden- 
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Thus  there  are  two  series  of  pyramidal  planes :  a  macrodiagortftl  (m-h), 
where  the  shorter  axis  in  taken  as  the  unit,  and  a 
hrachydiagontd  (m-ft),  where  the  unit  is  the  longer 
lateral  axis;  and  between  the  two  lie  the  unit 
octahedron  (1)  and  those  of  the  m  series,  just  as 
the  prism  /  lies  between  the  prisms  i-fi  and  i-ii. 
The  macrodi agonal  planes  1-2  and  2-2  are  shown 
in  f.  206  and  f.  207.  It  is  also  seen  in  f.  207  that 
the  planes  2-2,  2-i,  2-2  all  make  parallel  intersec- 
tions with  each  other  and  with  i-l,  being  an 
example  of  a  zone  where  the  ratios  of  the  ver- 
tical axes  are  the  same.  Further  orthorhombic 
forms  are  disjilaved  in  f.  208,  of  sulphur,  already 
referred  to.  Tiie  full  symbol  of  the  plane  1-S  is 
e  :  b  :  3a. 


B.  Hemihedral  Form*. 


Sulphur. 


The  hemihedral  forms  that  have  been  observed  are  of  two  kinds:  1, 
The  vertically-oblique  (p.  14),  producing  monodinie  forms;  and  2,  the 
Kemimorpltw.  in  which  the  planes  of  the  octahedrons  or  domes  of  one  base 
have  no  cor respoii ding  planes  at  the  opposite  extremity.     The  former  kind 


Huinite. 


Humite. 


is  illustrated  in  f.  209.  of  the  species  ehondrodito  (var.  humite,  type  III). 
Fig.  210  represents  the  holohedral  form  of  the  same;  the  planes  J-i,  1-i, 
2-i,  are  of  macrodomes  ;  $-1,  J-i,  f-{,  4-1,  of  brachy domes  ;  and  the  others  of 
various  octahedrons,  mostly  in  two  vertical  zones,  the  unit  zone  (mc  :  b  :  a), 
and  the  1:2  zone  (ma  :*2i  :  a).  In  f.  209  the  alternate  of  the  macro- 
domes  and  of  the  octahedral  planes  of  the  1  :  2  zone  are  absent  in  the 
tipper  half  of  the  form,  and  are  present  without  those  with  which  they 
alternate  in  the  lower  half.  The  crystal  consequently  resembles  one  under 
the  monoclinie  system. 

Datolite  was  formerly  cited  as  a  hemihedral  orthorhombic  species,  but  it 
has  been  found  to  be  really  monoclinie.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  recently 
shown  by  the  author,  by  reference  to  the  optical  properties,  that  the  chon- 
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drodite  of  the  second  and  third  types  (see  p.  305)  is  not  orthorhombic  but 
monoclinie,  and  this  must  be  true  also  of  humite.* 

Ilemiinorphic  forms  characterize  the  species  topaz  and  calamine.  The 
latter  (in  f.  211)  has  only  the  planes  of  a  hemioctahedron  at  one  extremity, 
and  planes  of  hemidomes  at  the  other.  For  the  pyro-electric  properties  of 
such  forms,  see  p.  1(55. 

Vari<ibfo  clement 8. — In  the  orthorhombic  system  the  lengths  of  the  three 
axes  are  variable,  though  their  position  is  fixed,  and  after  these  are  fixed 
the  choice  of  one  for  the  vertical  axis  must  be  arbitrarilv  made.  In  other 
words,  given  an  orthorhombic  crystal,  the  three  rectangular  directions  are 
fixed,  but  two  assumptions  must  be  made  which  will  mathematically  deter- 
mine the  length  of  two  of  the  axes  in  terms  of  the  third.  For  instance, 
in  a  crystal,  if  certain  occurring  domes  are  adopted  as  the  unit  planes  1-t 
and  1-t,  this  will  determine  the  relative  lengths  of  the  three  axes,  for 
which  two  measurements  will  be  necessary ;  or,  if  an  occurring  octahe- 
dron is  assumed  as  the  unit  octahedron  (1,)  this  alone  will  obviously  fix  the 
axes;  but  here,  also,  two  independent  measurements  are  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  calculate  their  length,  as  is  explained  later,  p.  74.  Ilav- 
ing  determined  upon  the  relative  lengths  of  the  axes,  one  of  these  must  be 
made  the  vertical  axis  (<■),  and  then,  of  the  two  remaining,  the  shorter  will 
be  the  brachydi agonal  («),  and  the  longer  the  macrodiagonal  axis  (£). 

In  deciding  these  arbitrary  points,  the  following  serve  as  guides  :  The 
habit  of  the  crystals;  the  relations  of  the  given  species  to  those  allied  in 
composition;  the  cleavage,  which  is  regarded  as  pointing  to  that  form 
which  is  properly  fundamental ;  and  other  considerations.  How  arbitrary 
the  choice  generally  is  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  species  belonging  to  this  system,  different  lengths  of  axes,  as 
also  different  positions  for  them,  have  been  adopted  by  different  authors. 
Where  an  optical  examination  can  be  made  of  an  orthorhombic  crystal, 
the  results  show  what  the  true  position  of  the  axes  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  proposed  by  Schrauf.  This  subject  is  alluded  to  again  in  its 
proper  place  (p.  147). 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  crystals  of  this  system  are  not  so 
marked  as  those  of  the  preceding  svstems.  The  kind  of  svmmetrv  should 
be  well  understood,  though,  as  remarked  on  p.  50,  crystals  which  are  in 
appearance  orthorhombic  may  be  really  monoclinic;  the  true  test  of  the 
system  is  to  be  found  in  the  three  rectangular  axial  directions.  A  pris- 
matic habit  is  very  common,  the  prisms  (except  the  diametral  prism)  not 
being  square,  also  the  prominence  of  some  of  the  most  commonly  occur- 
ring macrodomes  and  brachydomes ;  a  prismatic  cleavage  is  common, 
ana  often  a  cleavage  exists  parallel  to  one  of  the  pinacoids  (e.g.,  iA) 
and  not  to  the  other,  which  could  not  be  true  in  the  tetragonal  system  ; 
similarly  the  planes  i-~i,  i-t  are  sometimes  physically  different,  e.g.,  in 
regard  to  lustre. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  forms  apparently  hexagonal  are  common 
among  certain  species  belonging  to  this  system  ;  this  is  true  in  those  cases 

•  Since  the  above  paragraph  was  put  into  type,  Dea  Cloizeaux  has  announced  that  an  opti- 
cal investigation  by  him  has  proved  that  humite  crystals,  of  typos  II.  and  III.,  are  really 
wumoclituc,  as  suggested  above.  The  figures  are  allowed  to  remain,  however,  since  they  illus- 
trate the  form  which  this  method  of  hemihedrism  vcould  produce. 
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where  the  prism  has  an  angle  approximating  to  120°.  It  is  immediately 
evident,  as  is  explained  more  thoroughly  in  the  chapter  on  compound 
crystals,  that  if  three  individual  crystals  are  united  each  by  a  prismatic 
face,  when  the  prismatic  angle  is  near  120°,  they  will  form  together 
a  six-sided  prism,  approximating  more  or  less  closely  to  a  regular  hexa- 
gonal prism.  Similarly,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  correspond- 
ing pyramids  will  thus  together  form  a  more  or  less  symmetrical  hexagonal 
pyramid.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
figures  of  witherite,  where  the  prismatic  angle  is  118  , 
3u'.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  is  true  in 
general,  not  only  of  the  vertical  prism,  but  also  of  a 
macrodome  or  brachydome,  having  an  angle  near  120°. 
The  optical  relations  connected  with  this  subject  are 
alluded  to  elsewhere,  p.  147. 

Planes  of  Symmetry. — The  three  diametral  planes 
are  planes  of  symmetry  in  this  system,  and  they  are  the  onlv  ones. 
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V.— MONOCLINIC  SYSTEM. 


In  the  Monoclinic  system  the  three  axes  are  un- 
equal in  length,  and  while  two  of  them  have  rectan- 
gular intersections,  the  third  is  oblique.  The  position 
usually  adopted  for  these  axes  is  as  shown  in  f.  214, 
where  the  vertical  axis,  c,  and  lateral  axis,  J,  make 
retangular  intersections,  The  same  is  true  of  b  and 
a,  while  c  and  a  are  oblique  to  one  another. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  several 
distinct  forms  possible  in  this  system,  deduced,  as  be- 
fore, from  the  general  expression  : 


I 


—mc  :  nb  :  a 
+mc  :  nb  :  a 
—mc  :  b  :  na 
+mc  :  b  :  na 
j  —  mc  :  b  :  a 
{  —c  :  b  :  a 
+  me  :  b  :  a 
+c:b  :  a 
vie  :  b  :  oc  a 


— m-n 
+  m-n 
—rn-h? 
-f  m-n 

[-i 

[  +  711 

m-i 


— mc  :  oo  b  : 

a 

+  me  :  cob  : 

a 

oo  c  :  nb  :  a 

oo  <? :  b  :  na 

oo  c  :  b  :  a 

ccc  :  oo b  :  a 

coc  :  b  :  oo  a 

Oe  :  b  :  a 


—m-i 
+m-i 
i-ri 

r  •    \  : 

%-n 


i1: 

r  •    >  " 
1-1  _ 

10] 


The  abridged  symbols  correspond  to  those  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  explained  on  p.  42. 
The  only  point  to  be  noted  is  that  where  n  or  i  relates  to  the  clinodiagonal  axis,  dt  this  is 
indicated  by  an  accent  placed  over  it,  as  m-i,  m-n  ;  but  in  m-i,  and  m-n,  etc.,  i  and  n  refer 
to  the  orthodiagonal  axis.  Naumann  wrote  these  mPco,  and  mP/i,  or  else  with  the 
accent  across  the  initial  letter  P.  The  minus  signs  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  by  Naumann 
(see  p.  76). 

Pinacoids. — As  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  there  are  three    pairs  of 
pinacoidal  planes :  the  base  O=0c  :  b  :  a ;  the  orthopinacoid,  parallel  to  the 
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ortho-axis  (b)  oo  c  :  qo  b  :  a,  or  i-i ;  and  the  cli?iopinacoid,  parallel  to  the  in- 
clined axis  (d),  oo  c  :  b  :  oo  a,  or  ?4. 

In  the  solid  (f.  216)  or  diametral  prism  formed  of  these  three  pairs  of 
planeo,  the  four  vertical  edges  are  similar,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  four 
edges  between  O  and  i-\.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  remaining  edges  are 
of  two  sets ;  that  is,  the  edge  in  front  above  is  similar  to  the  edge  be- 
hind and  below,  for  the  angles  are  equal 
and  inclosed  by  similar  planes ;  but  these 
edges  are  not  similar  to  the  remaining 
two.  since,  though  the  planes  are  the 
same,  the  inclosed  angles  are  unequal  to 
the  former.  Further,  there  are  two  sets 
of  solid  angles,  two  in  front  and  two  dia- 
gonally opposite  behind,  being  alike  ob- 
tuse angles,  and  the  other  four  alike  and  acute. 

Prhm*. — In  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  the  vertical  edges  of  the 
diametral  prism,  they  must  all  be  replaced  if  one  is  ;  this  is  done  by  the 

unit  prism  /  (co  e  :  b  :  #),  in  f.  215,  217. 

Of  the  other  prisms,  each  obviously  consist- 
ing of  four  planes,  there  are  two  series,  the 
orthodiagoiial,  ?-w,  and  clinodiagonal,  t-n, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
the  macro-  and  brachy-diagonal  prisms  in 
the  orthorhombic  system,  in  fact,  the  same 
explanation  may  be  made  use  of  here.  Fig. 
217,  of  a  crystal  of  datolite  from  Toggiana, 
shows  the  pinacoid  planes,  as  also  the  unit 
prism,  Z  and  the  clinodiagonal  prism,  i-£. 

tTuwdonu's. — The  form  m-i  (mc  :  b  :  oo  a) 
includes  the  four  planes  parallel  to  the  clino- 
diagonal axis,  and  meeting  the  others  at  variable  distances.  They  are  analo- 
gous to  the  hrachvdomes  of  the  orthorhombic  svstem.  There  are  four  of 
these  planes,  because  the  two  axes,  c  and  £,  make  rectangular  intersections. 
This  is  also  seen  in  f.  218,  since,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  four  clino- 
diagonal edges  in  f.  215  are  similar,  and  hence  are  simultaneously  replaced 
by  these  clinodomes. 
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Orthodomex. — Of   the  general  form,  mc  :  go  b  :  #,  there  are  two  sets  of 
planes,  two  in  each,  both  of  which  are  alike  in  that  they  are  parallel  to  the 
vertical  (c)  and  orthodiagoiial    (A)  axes  (see  f.  219).    They  are  unlike,  how 
ever,  in  tliat  two  are  opposite  an  obtuse  angle,  and  two  opposite  the  acute 
angle.     Consequently  these  two  pairs  of  planes  are  distinct,  and  must  occur 
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ndependently  of  each  other.  To  distinguish  between  them,  those  belonging 
o  the  obtuse  sectants  receive  the  minus  sign  (— m-i),  and  those  belonging 
o  the  acute  sectants  the  plus  sign  (+w-fc),  f.  219.  This  same  point  is  illus- 
rated  by  f .  220,  where,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  obtuse  edges,  above  in 
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rront,  and  below  behind,  are  similar,  and  are  hence  replaced  by  plaues  of 
he  —  m-i  series,  while  the  remaining  two  (f .  221),  are  also  similar,  and  are 
•eplaced  by  +m-i  planes. 

Hemi-octahedrons. — The  same  distinction  of  plus  and  minus  belongs  to 
ill  the  pyramidal  planes,  and  the  signs  are  used  in  the  same  way.  For 
sach  form  there  are  only  four  similar  planes. 

The  m  series  is  that  of  the  unit  octahedrons,— properly  hemi-octahe- 
irous,  or  hemi-pyramids  +m  and  —  m.  The  form  made  up  of  -hi  and  — 1 
is  seen  in  f.  223,  and  in  f.  222  the  same  planes  are  in  combination  with  the 
:hree  piuacoids. 

The  general  form,  -fm-n,  —  m-n,  and  -f  ra-A,  —  m-h,  give  each  four  simi- 
lar planes.  They  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  m-n 
md  m-fi  of  the  orthorhoinbic  system,  so  that  no  additional  explanation  is 
ueeded  here  in  regard  to  them. 

The  figure  (f.  217)  of  datolite  may  be  referred  to  for  illustrations  of  the 
iifferent  forms  which  have  been  named.  There  are  here  three  different 
jlhiodoines  £-i,  24,  and  4-i,  each  comprising  four  planes ;  a  minus  hemi- 
^rthodome  (opposite  the  obtuse  angle),  — 2-i,  and  also  a  plus  orthodomc, 
H-2-i  (these  two  planes  are  quite  distinct,  though  numerically  the  symboU  are 
:he  same);  moreover,  of  hemi-octahedrons  of  the  unit  series,  there  arc  —4, 
— f,  and  +4,  +2,  +|,  +  l,+£,  +f;  also  of  orthodiagonal  pyramids,  —4-2, 

—6-3,  also  +2-2,  and  of  clinodiagonal  planes,  —8-5,  and  +12-f.  A 
careful  study  of  a  few  such  figures,  especially  with  the  help  of  models,  will 
^ive  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the  symmetry  of  this  system.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  all  the  planes  above  in  front  are  repeated  below  behind,  and 
those  below  in  front  appear  again  above  behind.  More  important  than 
this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clinodiagonal  diametral  plane  divides  the  crys- 
tal into  two  symmetrical  halves,  right  and  left;  in  other  words,  as  remarked 
later,  it  is  a  plane  of  symmetry. 

Hemihedral  forms  occur  of  a  ftemimorphic  character,  in  which  the  planes 
about  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  orthodiagonal  axis  are  unlike  a  plane 
>i  one  or  more  hemi-pyramids  occurring  at  one,  without  that  corresponding 
at  the  other,  as  in  tartaric  acid,  ammonium  tartrate,  etc. 

With  many  monoclinic  crystals  the  obliquity  is  obvious  at  sight ;  but  with 
many  others  it  is  slight,  and  can  be  determined  only  by  exact  measurements. 
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In  datolite  it  is  only  six  minutes.  The  character  of  the  symmetry  exhibits 
further  the  obliquity.  But,  as  seen  above,  both  +  and  —  planes  of  the  same 
value  do  occur  together,  and  though  they  are  really  distinct  yet  they  may 
give  a  monoclinic  crystal  the  aspect  of  an  orthorfiomiic  crystal.  On  the 
other  hand,  true  orthorhombic  crystals  may  be  hemihedral,  and  thus  inay  be 
monoclinic  in  the  character  of  the  symmetry  (p.  45). 

Variable  elements. — In  the  monoclinic  system,  the  only  element  which  is 
fixed  is  the  position  of  the  orthodi agonal  axis  (b)  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
in  which  the  other  axes  must  lie.  The  lengths  of  these  axes  must  obviously 
be  assumed  in  the  same  wav  as  in  the  preceding  system ;  but,  further  than 
this,  their  position  in  the  given  plane,  and  the  angle  they  make  with  each 
other,  are  both  arbitrary  ;  in  other  words,  any  plane  in  the  zone  at  riffht 
angles  to  the  clinopinacoid  may  be  taken  as  the  base  (O)  and  any  otiier 
as  the  orthopinacoid  (i-i).  p  The  existence  of  a  prismatic  cleavage,  or  one 
parallel  to  a  plane  in  the  orthodiagonal*  zone  often  points  to  the  planes  which 
are  really  to  be  considered  fundamental.  In  many  cases  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  assume  an  angle  near  90°  as  the  angle  ot  obliquity,  so  as  to  show 
the  degree  of  divergence  from  the  rectangular  type.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  authorities  differ  widely  both  as  to  the  position  and  lengths 
given  to  the  axes  of  the  same  species. 

Plane  of  symmetry. — Monoclinic  crystals  have  but  one  plane  of  sym- 
metry, the  diametral  plane,  in  which  the  vertical  and  clinodiagonal  axes 
lie,  that  is,  the  plane  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoids.  The  maximum  num- 
ber of  similar  planes  for  any  form  is  four,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  no  single  form  which  alone  can  enclose  a  space,  or  form  a  geome- 
trical solid. 


VI.— TRICLINIC  SYSTEM. 

In  the  Triclinic  system  the  three  axes  are  unequal,  and  their  intersections 
are  mutually  oblique.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  there  is  no  plane  of 
symmetry.  Only  diagonally  opposite  octants  are  similar;  there  can  conse- 
quently be  only  two  planes  of  any  one  kind.  There  are  no  truncations  or 
bevclments,  and  no  interfacial  angles  of  90°,  135°,  or  120°.  The  prisms 
are  all  hemiprixms,  and  the  octahedrons  tetarto-octahedrons. 

The  lateral  axes  are  called  the  macrodiagonal  (b),  and  the  brachydiago- 
nal  (d).     In  f.  225  the  diametral  prism  (made  up  of  three  pairs  of  different 


225 


226 


227 


228 


planes)  is  represented,  and  in  f.  224  the  unit  prism.  To  the  latter  is  added 
(in  f.  226)  one  plane  —1  on  two  diagonally  opposite  edges,  which  are  two 
out  of  the  eight  of  the  unit  octahedron  (f.  227).     This  octahedron,  as  will 
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be  seen,  is  made  up  of  four  sets  of  different  planes.  The  different  kinds 
of  planes  are  distinguished  by  the  long  or  short  mark  over  the  n  (/I  or  ii) 
and  also  by  giving  those  whicn  occur  m  the  right-hand  octants,  in  front, 
an  accent ;  those  above  (in  the  obtuse  octants)  are  minus,  and  the  others 
plus.  The  form  m-n  consequently  may  be  —?n-fi\  or  — w-;S,  -fwi-/V,  or 
-hm-#  ;  and  similarly  with  m-n.  In  f.  228  the  unit  prism  is  combined  with 
a  hemidome  and  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  brachydi agonal  section. 

The-  forms,  although  oblique  in  every  direction,  may  still  be  closely 
similar  to  monoclinic  forms  of  related  species. 


229 


280 


Anorthite. 


Axinite. 


The  annexed  figures  are  of  triclinic  species.  In  f.  229,  of  anorthite,  of 
the  feldspar  group,  the  form  is  very  similar  to  those  of  the  monoclinic 
feldspar,  orthoclase ;  in  orthoclase,  O  on  the  brachydiagonal  (clinodiagonal] 
section  is  90°,  whence  it  is  monoclinic,  while  in  anorthite  this  angle  is  85 
50',  or  4°  10'  from  90°,  and  this  is  the  principal  source  of  the  diversity  of 
angle  and  form. 

Fig.  230  represents  one  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  axinite,  nearly  all  of 
which  fail  of  any  special  monoclinic  habit. 
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Introductory  remarks  on  the  proper  symbol  of  each  plane  of  a  general 
crystalline  form. — Hitherto  the  symbol  mc  :  nb  :  a  has  been  employed  to 
express  the  general  position  of  all  the  planes  comprising  any  crystalline 
form,  and  it  lias  been  shown  that  there  are  in  some  cases  forty- eight  similar 
planes  answering  to  the  general  symbol,  and  in  other  cases  only  two.  In 
order,  however,  to  express  the  exact  position  of  each  individual  plane  be- 
longing to  such  a  form,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  methods  of 
analytical  geometry.  As  shown  in  f.  231,  the  portions  of  the  axes,  when 
the  centre  is  the  starting  point,  which  lie  above,  to  the  right,  and  in  front 
of  the  centre,  are  called  pins  (+) ;  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  axes 
measured  from  the  centre  below,  to  the  left,  and  behind,  are  called,  for  the 
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sake  of  distinction,  minus  (— ).  The  planes  of  the  first  quadrant  (see  i 
f.  232)  are  all  positive  (  +  )",  the  planes  of  the  second  positive  (+)  * 
reference  to  the  axes  a  and  a,  but  negative  (— )  with  reference  to  b ;  in 


third,  both  lateral  axes  are  negative  (— );  in  the  fonrth  quadrant  the  pis 
are  positive  in  regard  to  e  and  b,  but  negative  with  respect  to  a.  '. 
lower  quadrants  are  respectively  similar,  except  that  the  vertical  axi 
always  negative.  The  symbols  for  each  plane  of  the  orthorhom 
octahedron  (f.  231),  taken  in  the  same  order,  will  be  as  follows  . 


Above,  +c  :  +J  : 
Below,  —  c  :  +&: 


— b  :  +a:  +c 
-b:  +a;  -o 


+e:  +b : 
— c:  +5  : 


The  liexoctahedron  (ma  :  na:  a)  may  lie  taken  as  another  example.  ' 
general  symbol  of  the  form  of  f.  '247,  p,  04,  is  3-f  (3a  :  fa  :  a),  but 
symbol  of  each  plane  is  distinct.  The  same  principle  applies  here  as  in 
other  case.  Several  of  the  planet  in  f.  '247  are  numbered  to  allow 
convenient  reference  to  them  as  examples,  the  appropriate  symbols 
written  below;  the  order  in  the  symbols  is  the  same  as  that  uniformly  u 
in  the  work :  1st,  the  vertical  axis  (<■) ;  2d,  the  lateral  axis  extending  ri 
and  left  (/-) ;  and  3d,  the  lateral  axis,  in  front  and  behind  (a). 


:\„ 

I» 

a 

6  =      3a 

a 

t* 

}<> 

3» 

a 

7  =  -3a : 

fa 

a 

So 

i<> 

S  =  -3a  : 

a 

}a 

a 

M 

3  a 

9  =      la  • 

-3a 

a 

!« 

a 

3a 

10  =  -3a  : 

-f« 

a. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  examples  that  to  express  the  positir-i 
an  individual  plane  the  numbers  expressing  its  relations  to  the  three  s 
must  all  be  regarded,  each  with  its  appropriate  sign ;  in  other  words, 
values  of  m,  n,  ■/;  in  the  general  form,  me  :  nb  :  ra,  must  all  be  given, 
nf  them  being  unity;  m  always  refers  to  the  vertical  axis,  o;  n  to 
lateral  axis,  h ;  r  to  the  lateral  axis,  a ;  as  lias  already  been  remarket 
is  usually  made  the  unit  axis.  In  the  example  last  given  the  axes,  be 
all  equal,  arc  all  called  a. 
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Reference  must  be  made  here  to  the  method  of  lettering  the  uei  adopted  in  this  work. 
The  usage  of  the  majority  of  authors  is  followed,  and  the  subject  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

Iiometric        Titos*.  (Hri»«.)         Orthnrhomlilc,  Tricllnic.  Monoclinio. 

vert.  UL         ¥«t.    macrodUg,  bnLohjdiig;.      vert.  orthodlag.  allnodlaff. 

Common  usage   I 

This  work        \         a  i         a  i  h  A  i  b  & 

{ Weiss,  Rose. )  ) 
Miller's  School,  e  e  a  b  e  b  a 

Hobs,  Naumann,  a  a  a  b  e  )  . 

Dana  (System  1808)     a  a  at  b  \ 

It  is  certainly  very  desirable  to  indicate  to  which  axis  each  letter  refers  by  the  mark 
placed  above  it ;  in  doing  which,  we  follow  Klein's  Einlcitung  in  die  KryttaiibereeJiiiung. 


DETERMINATION   OF  PLANES   BY    ZONES. 

The  subject  of  zones  has  been  briefly  explained  on  page  4,  and  various 
examples  have  been  pointed  out.  The  principle  is  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, both  practically,  since  it  gives  the  means  of  determining  the 
symbols  of  many  planes  without  calculation,  and  also  theoretically.  The 
Ciw  of  zones,  which  states  simply  that  the  planes  of  a  crystal  lie  in  zones, 
is  one  of  the  moat  important  of  the  science,  and  second  only  to  that  of  the 
rationality  of  the  indices.  The  planes  of  a  crystal  thus  may  he  said  to  be 
connected  together  by  these  zones,  a  single  plane  often  lying  in  a  large 
number  of  zones. 

Parallelism  in  the  combination  edges,  or  mutual  intersections  of  planes, 
is  based  upon  some  common  geometrical  ratio,  and  this  common  ratio  be- 
longs to  the  symbols  of  all  the  plaues  of  the  zone. 

All  planes  which  lie  in  the  same  zone  will  give  exactly 
parallel  reflections  with  the  reflective  goniometer,  as  explained 
on  p.  87.  This  is  the  only  decisive  test,  and  when  possible 
should  be  made  use  of,  since  combination-edges  often  appear 
parallel  when  the  planes  forming  them  are  not  really  in  the 
aame  zone.  Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  parallel  intersections 
are  observed  between  planes  of  a  zone  only  when  they  actually 
intersect,  the  goniometer  may  often  serve  to  detect  the  ex- 
istence of  zones  not  otherwise  manifest. 

In  f.  194,  p.  45,  the  planes  i-l,  i-S,  /,  t-5,  i-l,  alt 
lie  in  a  vertical  zone,  and  they  are  all  obviously 
alike  in  this,  that  they  are  parallel  to  the  vertical 
axis ;  in  other  words,  the  common  value  c  =  oo  be- 
longs to  them  all.  Again,  in  the  zone  O,  1-i,  2-1,  Acanthite. 
i-l,  etc.  (f.  197,  p.  43),  the  planes  are  alike  in  that 

they  are  all  parallel  to  the  brachy diagonal  axis  ;  in  other  words,  &  =  oo  is 
true  of  all  of  them.  Still  again,  the  pyramidal  planes  4, 1,  2(f.  150,  p.  33), 
are  also  in  a  zone  between  O  and  /,  and  here  the  ratio  1  : 1  for  the  lateral 
axes  applies  to  all ;  also,  1-2,  2-2,  4-2,  are  in  a  zone  from  O  to  i-2,  and  for 
them  the  lateral  axes  have  the  ratio  1:2.  In  the  case  of  an  oblique  zone, 
as  i-i,  3-3,  2-2, 1,  etc.  (f.  233),  this  fact  is  less  evident  on  inspection,  but  is 
equally  trne,  as  will  be  seen  later.     The  common  ratio  in  this  case  is  m  =  r. 

Since  all  the  planes  of  a  zone  have  a  common   ratio,  which  has  been 
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shown  to  be  true  in  several  examples  but  also  admits  of  rigid  proof, 
it  is  evident  that  a  plane  which  lies  in  two  zones  has  its  position  deter- 
mined by  that  fact,  since  it  must  answer  to  two  known  conditions.  In 
other  words,  the  algebraic  equation  of  a  zone  is  known  when  the  parame- 
ters of  two  of  its  planes  are  given,  for  they  are  sufficient  to  determine  the 
common  ratio,  and  by  combining  them  the  zone  equation  is  obtained  ;  and 
further,  when  the  equations  of  two  zones  are  given,  combining  them  will 
give  the  equation,  that  is,  the  parameters,  of  the  plane  common  to  both. 

The  general  equation,  derived  from  Analytical  Geometry,  for  any  plane 
mc  :  nl  :  ra,  making  parallel  intersections  with  the  planes  m'c  :  rio  :  r'a 
and  m"c  :  n"b  :  r"a  is, 

M       N      R      ^    .      , .  , 

—  H H =  0 ;  in  which, 

m         n         r  J  ' 

M  =  m'm"(nV-n"r^i  N=  n'n"  {r'm"-r"m')]  R  =  r'r" (m'n"-m"n'). 

By  substituting  the  values  of  the  parameters  of  two  given  planes  form', 
n',  r',  and  m",  nr',  r"  in  the  zone  equation,  a  derived  equation  is  obtained 
which  expresses  the  relations  between  m,  n,  r  of  all  the  planes  of  the  zone. 
The  form  of  the  general  zone  equation  is  so  symmetrical  that  the  calcula- 
tions are  in  any  case  quickly  and  easily  made  by  a  method  analogous  to 
that  used  in  Miller's  system  (as  suggested  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke).  If  we 
write  the  parameters  in  parallel  lines,  repeating  the  first  two  terms,  we 
have 

m"  ,  n"  A.  r"   A  m"   A  n" 

and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coefficients  Jf,  N,  R  are  found  by  multiplying 
together  the  parameters  in  the  manner  which  the  scheme  indicates. 

M  =  m'm"  (n'r"-r'n").  JJT=  n'n"  {r'm"-m'r").  R  =  r'r"  (m'ri'-n'm"). 

Take,  for  example,  the  zone  of  planes  between  i-l  and  1  (f.  233).  For 
i-l,  m'  —  i,  n'  =  1,  r  =  i ;  for  1,  m"  =  1,  n"  =  1,  r"  =  1  (  i  =  oo  ) ;  hence 
the  scheme  becomes 

1  ,  1   A   1   A   1   A  1 
and  for  the  several  values  of  the  coefficients 

M=i(l-i)=  _*.    jy-  l(i-i)=0.    R  =  i(i-1)  =  #. 

This  reduces  the  zone  equation  torn  =  r  (after  dividing  by  i?  =  oo  2),  and 
to  this  all  the  planes  of  the  zone  conform.  So  also  for  the  zone  of  1-1,  Ty 
3-},  1-i,  etc.,  in  f.  234.  The  parameters  of  the  plane  /  and  1-i  arranged  as 
above  give 

i     1     1    i     1 

1     i     1     1     i 

and  the  values  of  M,  itf",  R  are  — t8  —  i ,  and  -M*  respectively.  Hence  the 
zone  equation  becomes 

1  1         1       * 

— +   —  =0: 

m        n         t  7 
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m 


234 


and  if  r  =  1,  the  general  formula  n  = r  is  derived.  Between  %  :  1 :  1  (/) 

and  1  :  i  :  1  (1-i)  the  values  of  n  are  positive,  as  with  the  series  of  planes 

i  :  l-i :  1-/ ;  6c :  $£  :  a  \   5  :  J  :  1 ;  4  :  f  :  1 ;  3  :  f  :  1 ; 

2:2:1;  $  :  3  : 1,  etc.,  1  :  i  :  1.    Between  1 :  i  :  1 

and  ^  the  values  of  n  are  negative,  that  is,  are 

measured  on  the  back  half  of  the  axis  b ;  as,  for 

example,  f  :  —  4 :  1 ;  f  :  —  3:1;  | :  —  2:1;  £ : 

— 1  :  1.     As  the  zone  continues  on  from  £  :  —1  : 1 

to  1 :  —  1  :  ±i  (14),  and  i  :  — 1 :  — 1  (/),  the  unit 

axis  is  changed,  making  n  =  —1.    The  zone  equa- 

—  m 
tion  then  becomes  r  = r,  the  values  of  r  being 

positive  between  $  :  —  1  :  1  and  1  :  —  1  :  ±  i,  and 
negative  between  1  :  —1 :  ±   i  and   i  :  —1  :  —  1. 
The  successive  planes  are  $  :  —1:2;  £  :  —1:3; 
4:  -1:4;    1  :  -1  :  ±  i  ;    |:-l:-4;    J  :  —1:  —3; 
Both  figures  233  and  234  are  illustrations  of  this  zone. 


:  —1  :  —2,  etc. 


If  the  student  will  select  a  variety  of  examples  of  rones  from  the  figures  in  the  descriptive 
part  of  this  work,  and  will  apply  the  zone  equation  as  given  above  to  them,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  nigris  of  the  parameters  of  each  plane,  he  will  soon  find  that  the  apparent 
difficulties  of  the  subject  disappear. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ZONE-RELATIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  PLANES  BY  MEANS  OF  METHODS  OF 

PROJECTION. 

The  relations  of  the  different  planes  of  a  crystal  are  to  some  extent  exhi- 
bited graphically  in  such  tigures  as  have  been  already  given.  Other  meth- 
ods, however,  are  used  which  have  special  advantages.  The  two  most 
important  are  briefly  mentioned  here. 

1.  Quemtedfs  method  of  projection. — In  this  method  the  planes  of  a 
crystal  are  projected  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  usually 
that  of  the  base  {()).  Every  plane  is  regarded  as  pass- 
ing through  the  unit-length  of  the  axis  which  is  taken 
as  the  vertical ;  these  planes  consequently  appear  as 
straight  lines  intersecting  each  other  on  the  plane  of 
projection. 

The  following  are  examples.  In  f.  235,  of  galenite, 
there  are  present  the  planes  of  the  cube,  octahedron, 
dodecahedron,  and  tetragonal  trisoctahedron  j-$ .  In 
the  projection  (f .  236)  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  taken 
as  that  of  the  cubic  plane,  trie  two  equal  lateral  axes  (a) 
are  shown  in  the  dotted  lines,  and  the  vertical  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  at  their  point  of  intersection.  Any  arbitrary  length  of 
the  lateral  axes,  as  ca,  is  taken  as  the  unit.  One  of  the  cubic  planes  coin- 
cides with  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  the  others,  since  they  are  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  unit  point  of  the  vertical  axis,  coincide  with  the  projec- 
tions of  the  lateral  axes,  and  are  marked  H,  H. 

The  octahedral  planes  (1)  appear  as  lines  connecting  the  unit  lengths  of 
the  equal  lateral  axes  ;  of  the  dodecahedral  planes,  four  pass  each  through 
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the  extremity  of  one  lateral  axis,  and  parallel  to  the  other,  and  four  others 
are  diagonal  lines  passing  through  the  centre ;  they  are  marked  i  in  the 
figure.  The  other  planes,  j-J,  when  passing  through  the  unit  point  of  the 
vertical  axis,  are  represented  l)y  the  symbols  1 :  f  ;  1,  and  1:1:$,  and 
1 :  3  :  f ,  in  the  first  quadrant,  and  similarly  in  the  other  three. 


k  \    \  ' 

/// 

// 

\     \ 

/ 

^ 

\  \\ 

The  projection  of  the  first  of  these  planes  is  the  line  joining  the  points  x 
(ex  =  $  of  at')  and  a' :  that  of  the  second  plane  is  tiic  line  joining  the  points 
a'  and  y  (cy  =  $  of  cd1) ;  that  of  the  third  plane  is  the  line  joining  the  points 
z'  and  z*  (cz'  =  cz  -  jof  ca).  The  same  method  is  followed  in  the  other 
quadrants,  the  twelve  lines,  lightly  drawn,  in  the  figure  are  the  projections 
2g7  of  the  twelve  corresponding  planes  of  the  form  S-J. 

Fig.  237,  238,  give  another  example  (topaz)  from 
the  orthorhomhic  system.  The  dotted  lines,  as  before 
(f.  23S),  show  the  lateral  axes  on  which  the  relative 
unit  lengths  of  b  and  a  belonging  to  this  species  have 
been  marked  oft  (6  =  1.892,  &  =  1).  The  four  lines 
passing  through  these  unit  points,  a  and  b,  are  the  pro- 
jections of  the  unit  octahedron  1.  The  unit  prism,  /, 
is  projected  in  lines  parallel  to  these,  and  passing 
through  the  centre.  The  prism  »'-S  also  passes  through 
the  centre,  hut  the  direction  is  that  of  a  line  joining 
the  unit  length  of  the  axis  b  with  two  times  that  of  &. 
The  symbol  of  the  octahedron  £(=  ?c  :  b:  a),  becomes, 
on  supposing  the  plane  to  pass  through  the  unit  point 
of  the  vertical  axis  c  :  $A :  fa,  and  it  ie  consequently  projected  in  the  lines 
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joining  the  points  t  (ct  =  f  of  ci),  and  s  (cs  =  $  of  ca).  The  syml>ol  of  the 
plane  $-5  (=  §c  :  b  :  2a)  becomes,  on  the  same  condition,  c  :  $0  :  £#,  and  its 
projection  lines  consequently  connect  the  points  t  (ct  =  $  of  <$)  and  /i  (cw 
~  f  of  ca).  The  same  method  is  followed  in  the  other  systems ;  in  the 
hexagonal  there  are  on  the  plane  of  projection  three  equal  lateral  axes 
cutting  each  other  at  angles  of  60°. 


238 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  planes  in  a  zone  all  pass 
through  the  same  point  of  intersection;  as  in  f.  234,  O,  j~},  1,  i(a*),and, 
f.  237,  /,  i-2,  i'i  (c) ;  this  is  also  true  mathematically  of  the  planes  0,  1,  f , 
7,  whose  projections  are  parallel.  This  principle,  which  follows  immediately 
from  the  tact  stated  above  that  planes  in  a  zone  have  a  common  ratio  for  two 
of  the  axes,  is  very  important.  If  a  given  plane  lie  in  two  zones  its  projection 
must  necessarily  pass  through  the  two  points  of  intersections  which  belong 
to  each  of  these  respectively,  and  consequently  its  position  is  determined. 
The  plane  on  f.  237  which  has  no  written  symbol  for  instance,  lying  in 
the  zone  with  J  and  f ,  and  the  zone  with  1  and  J-5,  must,  when  projected, 
pass  through  the  intersection  point  (f.  238)  8  of  the  former  zone,  and  also 
through  v  that  of  the  second  zone.  The  plane  itself,  then,  is  one  which 
meets  the  vertical  axis  at  its  unit  length,  the  axis  b  obviously  at  an  infinite 
distance,  and  the  axis  a  at  a  distance  f  of  its  unit  length  ;  hence,  the  sym- 
bol is  c  :  oo  b  :  fa,  or  f  6* :  go  b  :  a  (|-t)  in  the  form  it  is  usually  written.  In 
many  cases  the  ratios  of  the  lateral  axes  are  obvious  at  sight,  as  here ;  in 
every  case,  however,  the  position  of  the  zonal  point,  and  of  the  two  points 
of  intersection  on  the  axes,  admits  of  exact  determination  by  a  series  of 
simple  equations. 

These  equations  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  here ;  reference  for  them  may 
be  made  to  Quenstedt's  Crystallography,  or  that  of  Klein,  mentioned  on 
p.  59.  This  method  is  of  so  general  use  and  of  so  easy  application  that 
every  student  should  be  familiar  with  it.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  leads 
to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  relations  of  the  different  forms,  showing 
immediately  all  the  zones  in  which  they  lie,  and  in  many  cases — without  the 
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use  of  equations — suffices  to  determine  the  svmlyols  of  an  unknown  plane, 
and  that  more  simply  than  by  the  use  of  the  zonal  equation.  The  general 
principles  contained  in  the  method  have  been  made  by  its  proposer  (Queii- 
stedt)  the  basis  of  an  ingenious  and  philosophical  8  vstem  of  Crystal  lographv 
(Grundriss  der  bestimmendcn  und  rechnenden  Rrystallographie  von  Fr. 
Aug.  Quenstedt,  Tubingen,  1873V 

2.  Spherical  projection  of  Neumann  and  Miller. — In  this  subject,  as 
viewed  by  Miller,  a  crystal  is  situated  within  a  sphere  so  that  the  centres  of 
the  two  coincide.  If  now  perpendiculars,  or  normals,  be  drawn  from  this 
centre  to  each  plune,  and  bo  produced,  they  will  meet  the  surface  of  the 
sphere,  and  these  normal  points  will  determine  the  position  of  each  plane. 
If,  then,  this  sphere  is  regarded  as  projected  upon  a  horizontal  plane  it  will 
appear  as  a  circle,  and  the  various  normal  points  will  occupy  each  its  pro- 
per position  on  or  within  this  circle.  This  will  be  made  more  clear  by  an 
example.  If  the  crystal  (f.  237)  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  centre  of  a 
sphere,  and  if  the  terminal  plane  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  paper,  a 
normal  to  the  plane  O  will  meet  the  sphere  of  projection  at  the  central 
point  (f.  239) ;  the  planes  i-l  at  the  points  indicated,  and  so  of  the  other 

planes  1,  f ,  £-3,  etc. 

Two  principles  here  are  of 
fundamental  importance :  1st,  all 
planes  of  a  zone  have  their  nor- 
mals in  the  same  great  circle,  as 
i-l,  $,  j-i,  etc. ;  and  2d,  the  an- 
gles between  these  normal  points 
are  the  supplements  of  the  an- 
gles between  the  actual  planes. 
These  having  been  stated,  it  will 
be  clear  at  once  that  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  angles  between  dif- 
ferent planes,  i.e.,  their  normals, 
becomes  merely  a  matter  of  solv- 
ing a  series  of  spherical  triangles 
in  which  some  parts  are  given 
and  others  obtained  by  calcula- 
tion. Upon  this  basis  a  system 
of  crystallography  was  construct- 
ed by  Miller  in  1830,  which,  as  further  developed  by  Grailich,  Schrauf, 
von  Lang  and  Maskelyne,  has  every  advantage  over  that  of  Naumann 
in  the  matter  of  facility  of  calculation  as  in  some  other  even  more  import- 
ant respects. 


The  method  of  construction  of  the  circle  of  projection,  for  a  given  crystal,  is  in  moat 
very  simple.  The  position  of  the  crystal  is  commonly  so  taken  that  the  prismatic  zone  is 
represented  by  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  the  position  of  the  normal-points  of  all 
prismatic  planes  lie  upon  it.  The  normal -points  of  the  pinacoid  planes  are  at  90°  from  one 
another  (the  macropinacoid  is  not  present  on  the  crystal,  f.  237).  The  two  corresponding' 
diameters,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  are  properly  the  projections  of  two  great  cir- 
cles, intersect  at  the  centre  the  normal-point  of  the  basal  plane,  0  ;  these  diameters  repre- 
sent respectively  the  macrodoine  (m-l)  and  brachydomc  (in-t)  zones  of  planes.  The  several 
ions  of  the  normal-points  of  the  prismatic  planes  an;  determined  by  laying  off  the  tup- 
ant  angles  of  each  with  a  protractor ;  that  of  t-2  is  43°  25',  and  of  Iy  02°  tty',  from  the 
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normal-point  of  i-i.  The  lines  drawn  between  *-2,  0,  and  t-2  (behind),  and  7,  0,  /'(behind) 
represent  the  zones  of  the  ra-2  and  m  pyramids  respectively.  The  position  of  the  normal- 
points  of  a  dome  or  pyramid  upon  its  respective  zonal  line  (great  circle)  is  formed  by  laying 
off  from  the  centre  a  distance  equal  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  supplement  angle  of  the  given 
plane  on  0,  taking  the  radius  as  unity.  For  example,  0  A  |-i  =  126°  27',  hence  the  position 
of  the  required  normal-point  will  be  about  ±  (.5040)  of  the  radius  measured  from  0. 

It  is  in  general  necessary  to  determine  in  this  way  the  normal-points  of  but  very  few  of 
the  planes,  since  those  of  the  others  are  given  by  the  zonal  connection  between  the  planes. 
Thus  in  this  case,  having  determined  in  the  way  explained  the  positions  of  the  points  t-£,  t-2, 
/,  and  f-i,  no  further  calculation  is  needed ;  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  great  circle 
joining  i-i,  J-i,  and  *-i,  and  that  joining  /,  0,  7,  is  the  normal-point  of  f  ;  also  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  great  circle  t-2,  f-i,  i-2  with  i,  0,  I,  is  the  normal-point  of  1,  and  with 
*-2,  0,  »-2  that  of  f-1 

The  method  explained  is  the  same  for  all  the  orthometrio  systems ;  for  the  clinometric  sys- 
tems the  same  principle  is  made  use  of,  though  the  application  is  not  quite  so  simple,  since 
the  basal  plane  does  not  fall  at  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

In  the  system  of  Miller  the  general  form  of  the  symbol  is  hkly  in  which  /*,  k,  and  I  are 
always  whole  numbers,  and,  the  reciprocals  of  Naumann's  symbols.  To  translate  the  latter 
into  the  former  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  reciprocals  and  reduce  the  result  to  three 
whole  numbers  and  write  them  in  the  proper  order.  In  general,  for  m-n  (mc  :  lib  :  a), 
h  :  k  :  I  —  mn  :  m  :  n,  the  latter  expression  being  written  in  its  simplest  form,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, fractional  forms  must  be  reduced  to  whole   numbers  by  multiplication.     Conversely, 

from  ?Ud  is  obtained  m  =  -,  n  =  - ,  and  hence,  —  —  -  =  m-n.     This  applies  to  all  the  sys- 

terns  except  the  hexagonal,  where  a  special  process  is  required.     See  Appendix  (p.  399). 

Methods  of  Calculation. 

In  mathematical  crystallography  there  are  three  problems  requiring 
solution :  1st,  The  determination  of  the  elements  of  the  crystallization  of 
a  species,  that  is,  the  lengths  and  mutual  inclination  of  the  axes ;  2d,  The 
determination  of  the  mutual  interfacial  angles  of  like  or  unlike  known 
planes ;  and  3d,  The  determination  of  the  symbols,  that  is,  values  of  the 
parameters  m  and  n  for  unknown  planes. 

This  whole  subject  has  been  exhaustively  discussed  by  Naumann  in  his  several  works  on 
crystallography.  (For  titles,  see  p.  iv.)  The  long  series  of  formulas  deduced  by  him  cover 
almost  every  case  which  can  arise.  In  the  present  place  the  matter  is  treated  briefly,  since 
for  ail  ordinary  problems  in  crystallography  the  amount  of  mathematics  required  is  very 
small.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  unknown  planes  can 
be  determined  by  the  xonal  equation  already  given.  '  When  complicated  problems  do  arise, 
the  methods  of  spherical  trigonometry  (based  on  the  spherical  projection  of  Miller)  offer,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  crystallographers,  the  simplest  and  shortest  mode  of  solution.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  student  who  has  mastered  the  elements  of  the  subject,  after  the  method  of 
Naumann  here  followed,  will,  if  he  desire  to  go  further,  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  turn  to  the 
system  of  Miller,  referred  to  on  p.  58  (See  also  Appendix. )  The  formulas  given  under 
the  different  systems  in  the  following  pages  are  mostly  those  of  Naumann,  and  it  has  been 
deemed  desirable  to  explain  at  length,  in  most  cases,  the  methods  by  which  these  formulas 
are  deduced.  If  the  student  will  follow  these  explanations  through,  he  wiU  find  himself  in 
a  position  to  solve  more  difficult  problems  involving  similar  methods.  Spherical  triangles 
are  employed  in  most  cases,  as  early  used  by  Hausmann  (1813),  by  Naumann  (1829),  and 
others ;  and  carefully  explained  by  Von  Kobell  in  1867  (Zur  Berechnung  der  Krystallformen). 
The  same  methods  have  been  elaborated  by  Klein  (Einleitung  in  die  Erystallberechnung, 
Stuttgart,  1875). 

THE  RATIO  OF  THE  TANGENTS  IN  RECTANGULAR  ZONES. 

Tangent  principle. — In  any  rectangular  zone  of  planes,  that  is,  a  zone 
lying  between  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one  of  them  being 
a  diametral  plane,  the  tangents  of  the  supplement  angles  made  with  this 
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diametral  plane  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  axis  corresponding 
to  it 

Examples  of  rectangular  zones  are  afforded  by  the  zones  between  i-i  and 
i-i,  also  I  and  O,  f.  130,  and  /  and  O,  in  f.  208 ;  still  again  between  I  and 
0,  in  f.  167 ;  /  and  O,  also  i-2  and  0,  in  f .  150.  Inf.  217,  the  zone  be- 
tween i-i  and  i-i,  and  0  and  i-i,  as  also  the  zones  between  i-i  and  any  one  of 
the  orthodoines,  are  rectangular  zones,  but  not  the  zones  between  the  basal 
arid  vertical  planes  (except  i-i),  nor  those  between  i-i  and  a  clinodome. 
The  truth  of  the  above  law  :;  evident  fnora  the  accompanying  figures. 
If  the  angles  between  the  planes  el,  <?,  c*  (f.  240)  and 
the  basal  plane  O  are  given,  their  supplements  are  the 
angles  with  the  basal  diametral  section  a1,  a*,  a',  respec- 
tively {f.  241).  The  tangents  of  theBe  angles  are  the 
respective  lengths  of  the  vertical  axis,  corresponding 
to  each  plane,  as  seen  in  the  successive  triangles.  In 
each  case  we  have  b  tan  a  =  c,  and  hence,  tan  a* :  tan 
o* :  tan  a'  =  ca  :  t*  :  <?. 

By  the  law  stated  on  p.  10,  the  ratio  of  the  axes  must 
have  some  simple  numerical  value.  In  other  words,  if 
c1  be  taken  as  the  unit,  <?  and  i?  must  bear  some  simple 
ratio  to  it  (denoted  generally  by  m).  In  general,  if  a1, 
d\  a'  are  the  supplement  angles  of  three  planes  of  a 
vertical  zone  upon  a  basal  plane,  then, 

tan  ax :  tan  aa :  tan  a*  =  tnxa  :  m"c  :  mfc  =  wi1 :  m?  :  m'. 

This  is  true  as  well  for  the  pyramidal  planes  »',  j?,  jP, 
and  the  domes  &,  d*t  rf8  (f.  240).  This  principle  is 
most  commonly  applied  to  a  vertical  zone,  where  the 
angles  on  the  basal  plane  are  known,  and  the  valne  of 
in.  for  each  is  required.;  it  applies,  however,  in  the  same 
way,  to  any  rectangular  zone. 

For  a  prismatic  zone,  if  the  supplement  angles  on  i-I 
are  given  =  71,  7s,  etc.,  then, 

tan  y  :  tan  7*  :  tan  7*  =  b1 :  J5 :  J8  =  n' :  n*  :  n*. 

These  relations  may  perhaps  be  made  more  clear  hy  ft  little  farther 

explanation.     Suppose  a  plane  to  pass  through  the  vertical  axis  at 

,'  j.    .y*      right  angles  to  the  given  zone  0.  B1,  «',  e*,  and  intersecting  it  in  the 

:    ■  "x-j        dotted  line  (see  also  t.  241),      A  similar  section  may  he  made  with  the 

6~Tj      planes  d'.  d\  <f,  or  with  «',  p1,  p>.     From  the  section  (f.  341),  the 

"^  •'<    relation  of  the  vertical  bxcr  to  the  tangents  of  the  basal  angles  is  at 

I       ouoe  obvious.     It  will  be  seen  here  that  a1.  "*,  etc,  are  not  only  the 

supplements  of  the   interfacinl  angles  measured  on  0.  but  are  also 

equal  to  the  angles  measured  on  i-i  diminished  by  00°,  and  this  is  true  in  general.     It  will 

he  also  seen   that  the   angles  a1,  a*,  etc.,  may   be  obtained  from  the  angles  of  the  planes 

measured  ou  each  other.      Thus,  given  e1  A  0  =  180°— n',  and  given  e'A*',  obviously  a'  (hup- 

plement  of  b'aO)  =  a'  +  (180°  -  e'Ae1). 


USE   OP   SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETBT. 

The  use  of  a  spherical  triangle  often  simplifies  very  much  the  operation 
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of  calculating  the  various  angles  and  axial  ratios.     The  following  example 
will  exemplify  the  principle  involved.     Fig.  242  represents  a  square  octa- 
hedron of  zircon.    If  we  take  the  front 
solid  angle  of  the  octahedron  as  a  cen- 
tre, and  from  it  imagine  three  arcs  to 
be  described  with  any  radius — one  on 
the  octahedral  plane  BA,  another  on 
the  basal  section  6M,  and  a  third  on 
the  diametral   section  CB,   it   is   evi- 
dent that  a  spherical  triangle  will  be 
formed.     In  other  words,  the  point  a 
is    imagined   to   be   the   centre   of   a 
sphere  and  the  triangle  ABC  is  that 
portion  of  its  surface  included  between  the  three  planes  in  question. 
In  this  triangle  (f.  243)  the  successive  parts  are  as  follows  : 

C  =  the  angle  between  the   basal  and  vertical  diametral   sections ; 

here  90°. 
a  —  the  inclination  of  the  vertical  edge  on  the  lateral  axis. 
B=  the  semi-vertical  angle  of%the  octahedron  (=  £X). 
h  (the  hypothenuse)  =  the  plane  angle  of  the  octahedral  face. 
A  =  the  semi-basal  angle  (=  \Z). 
b  =  the  inclination  of  the  basal  edge  on  the  lateral  axis. 

In  the  case  given,  b  =  45°,  since  in  this,  the  tetragonal  system,  the 
lateral  axes  are  equal  and  the  basal  edge  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  each. 
Now  if  either  A  or  B  (that  is,  Zor  Z)  is  given  by  measurement,  two  parts 
in  the  triangle  will  be  known  and  the  others  can  be  reu  lily  calculated  as 
they  may  be  required.  Other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  pages  which 
follow. 


In  the  majority  of  cases  the  spherical  triangles  obtained  in  the  manner  described  are 
right-angled,  and  the  problems  resolve  themselves  into  the  solution  of  right-angled  spherical 
triangles.  In  performing  these  operations  practically,  the  student  may  be  assisted  by  the 
following  graphic  method  (used  by  Prof.  Cooke,  of  Harvard  University).  It  is  based  upon 
Rapier's  rules,  which  are  familiar  to  every  student : 

In  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle  the  Bine  of  any  part  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
cosines  of  the  opposite  parts,  or  the  product  of  the  tangents  of  the  adjacent  parts.  Here  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  for  the  two  angles  and  hypothenuse  the  complements  are  to  be 
taken. 

The  problems  are  represented  graphically  as  follows  :  In  the  case  given,  suppose  that  the 
basal  angle  (Z)  on  the  given  octahedron  has  been  measured  and  found  to  be  84°  19'  46%  that 
is.  the  angle  A=+Z  =  42°  9  53',  and  hence  90°  -A  =  AV  50  7".  Then  the  parts  of  the 
triangle  may  be  written,  commencing  w«th  C, 


6(453) 


9<T  (C) 
(90°  -  A) 


(90°  -  B) 


(90°  -  h). 


If  B  is  required,  we  have  (for  zircon)  sin  (90°  —  B)  =  cos  45°  x  cos  47°  50'  7' ; 
whence  B  =  61°  39'  47", 

and  the  vertical  angle  (X)  is  123°  19'  34'. 

Also,  sin  45°  =  tan  a  x  tan  47°  50'  7', 

tan  a  =  0.640373  =  c,  the  vertical  axis. 
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For  convenience,  some  of  the  more  important  formulas  for  the  eolation  of  spherioal 
triangles  are  here  added. 
In  spherical  right  triangles  C  =  90°. 

_ .      .      sin  a  _      sin  b 

Sm  A  =  -. — r  gin  B  =  - — r 

sin  h  am  A 

_       .      tan  b  _      tana 

Cos  A  —  - — i  coeB=  - — z 

tan  h  tan  h 

_       .      tana  A      _      tan  5 

Tan  A  =  - — r  tan  B  =  - — 

sm  6  sm  a 

_.  OOsi?  .  008-1 

Sm  -4  = r  BinJ?= 

cos  b  oos  a 

cos  h  =  cos  a  cos  b 
cos  A  =  cot  A  cot  5 

In  oblique-angled  spherical  triangles  : 

(1)  Sin  A  :  sin  B  =  sin  a  :  sin  b ; 

(2)  Cos  a  =  cos  6  cos  c  +  sin  b  sin  c  cos  A  : 
(8)  Cot  ft  sin  c  =  cos  c  cos  A  +  sin  A  cot  A; 
(4)  Cos  A  =  —  cos  i?  cos  (7  +  sin  i?  sin  C  cos  a. 

In  calculation  it  is  often  more  convenient  tf>  use,  instead  of  the  latter  formulas,  those 
especially  arranged  for  logarithms,  which  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  many  books  devoted 
to  mathematical  formulas. 

Cosine  formula. — General  equation  for  the  inclination  of  two  planes  in 
the  orthometric  systems. 

Representing  the  parameters  of  any  plane  by  c  :  b  :  ay  and  also  of  any 
other  plane  by  c'  :a  :  a'y  and  placing  W  for  the  supplement  of  their 
mutual  inclination, 

aa'b  V  4-  cc'aa' + bb'ccf 


CosTF=  - 


V(aW + 6V + ft  V)  \/{a'2b'2 + c2a2 + b  V8) 


In  using  this  equation,  the  actual  values  of  the  parameters  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  letters.  For  the  planes  m-n,  m'-n' ',  in  the  same  octant,  in 
which  the  parameters  would  be  vie  :  nb  :  a,  and  m'e  :  n'b  :  a> 

mc,  rib,  a  are  substituted  severally  for  c,  ft,  a. 
m'c,  n'b,  a  "  "  "  <?',  ft',  a'. 


I.  Isometric  System. 

The  equality  of  the  axes  in  the  Isometric  system  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
consider  them  in  the  calculations.  The  most  commonly  occurring  prob- 
lems are  the  determination  of  the  symbols  in  the  various  forms,  *"-n,  m^ 
m-m-j  m-n  (f.  51,  54,  65,  69).  These  cases  will  be  considered  in  succession. 
In  all  but  the  last,  but  a  single  measurement  is  necessary. 

1.  Form  i-n,  tetrahexalwaron. — The  edges  are  of  two  kinds  (p.  18),  as 
A  and  C  in  f.  244 ;  a  measurement  of  either  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
value  of  ?i.      (a)  Given  the  angle  of  the  edge  A.     Suppose  a  plane  to 
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paas  through  the  edge  A  and  the  adjoining  axis,  ac,  also  a  second  plane 
through  the  two  lateral  axes,  and  imagine  a  spherical  triangle  con- 
structed, as  explained  on  p.  61. 
This  triangle  (see  f.  244a)  is  right 
angled  at  C,  and  the  other  angles 
are  $A,  (half  tlie  measured  angle  of 
the  crystal)  and  45°,  respectively. 
Hence,  if  v  is  the  inclination  of  the 
plane  on  the  lateral  axis,  ac, 

cos  v  —  cos  \A  V2, 

and  tan  v  =  na  =  n, 
(b)  Suppose  the  angle  of  the  edge  O 
to  he  given.     In  the  plane  triangle 
(abe)  of  the  section  In  f.  244,  $C  + 
453  +  v  =  180°,  or  v  =  135°-  $C, 

and,  as  before,  tan  v  =  n.  If  the  angle  of  two  opposite  planes,  meeting  at 
the  extremity  of  an  axis,  were  given,  half  this  angle  would  be  the  angle  v. 
Fur  a  series  of  tetrahexahedrons  the  tangent  law  may  be  applied,  since 
they  form  a  zone  between  two  cubic  planes ;  tlie  dodecahedron  tails  in  this 
zone,  being  a  special  case  of  the  tetrahexahedron  where  »  =  1.  The  angle 
between  a  plane  *■»  and  the  adjoining  cubic  face  (H)  is  equal  to  v  +  90°, 
hence,  cot  5"=  n. 

2.  Form  m,  trigonal  tri&octakedron. — The  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  A 
and  B.  (a)  If  the  angle  over  B  is  given,  suppose  a  diagonal  plane  to 
pass  through  the  vertical  axis  and  the  edge  A, 
meeting  the  planes,  as  indicated  in  the  hgure. 
A  right-angled  plane  triangle  is  formed,  of  which 
the  basal  angle  is  equal  to  \B,  and  the  base  is 
the  diagonal  line  x.  Then  x  tan  $B  =  the 
vertical  side  of  the  triangle  (m<z),but  x  =  V-&  when 
a  =  1,  whence  tan  \BV\  =  ma  or  m.  (A)  If 
the  given  angle  is  that  of  the  edge  A,  place 
a  spherical  triangle  (ma),  as  indicated  in  the 
figure.  In  this  triangle  C'=  90°  (for  the  diagonal 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  to),  aud  the 
other  angles  are  respectively  \A  (half  the  mea- 
sured angle)  and  60° ;  hence,  the  side  opposite 
\A  (=  the  angle  p)  is  obtained.  Further,  the 
angle  of  the  two  dotted  diagonals  (the  octahe- 
dral and  dodecahedral  axes)  is  35"  16'  (p.  16), 
whence,  $B  =  144°  44'  —  p,  and,  as  before, 
tan  $Bv  i  =  m.  See  further  the  following  case, 
are  thus : 

tan  \B  V$  =  m. 


The  general  equations 


«  p  =  8  cos  iA  Vj ;    \B  =  144°  44'- 


3.  Form  m-m,  tetragonal  trisoctahedron. — Suppose  (a)  that  the  angle  of 
the  edge  B  is  given.    In  the  spherical  triangle  1,  in  f.  246,  C =  90°,  and 
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each  of  the  other  angles  equals  JjS.     Hence,  one   of    the    equal   Bides 
'  '     "  '         ■"    '  =  m.     (&)  If  the  angle  C  is  given, 

the  triangle  2,  in  f.  246,  is  employed; 
here  one  angle  is  =  90",  a  second 
=  60%  and  the  third  =  \C,  half 
the  measured  angle  of  the  edge  C. 
The  side  of  the  triangle  =  the  angle 
a  ia  calculated,  and,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case,  f  =  144°  44'— p,  then  m+ 1 
=  tan  £V2. 

The   planes  m-m,  1,   wt,  form  a 
zone  between  the  cubic  and  dodeca- 
hedral  planes  as  f.  461,  p.  244,  to 
which  the  tangent  law  may  be  often 
conveniently  applied.     The  form  m 
pasties  into  the  octahedron  1  when 
m  =  1.  and   when   m    is   less   than 
unity  it  becomes  m-m,  as  explained 
on  p.  17. 
Since  these  planes  form  a  rectangular  zone  the  tangent  of  the  supple- 
ment angles  between  them  and  a  cubic  plane  are  proi>ortional  to  the  values 
of  in  for  the  given  forms ;  only  by  applying  this  principle  for  m-m,  the 

index   —  (=  —  :  1  : 1)   will    be    obtained,  which  is  equivalent  to  m-m 

m  ^     m  '  '  u 

(=  1  :  m  :  m). 

The  general  equations  for  the  form  m-m  are : 

(a)  cos  v  =  cot  $B ;  tan  v  =  m. 

ct»p  =  coti<7V|;  ?=144°44'-p;  tan  (Vs  =  m  +  1. 

4.  Form  m-n,  hexiietahedron. — The  edges  of 
the  hexoctahedron  are  of  three  kinds,  A,  B,  C 
(f.  247),  and  two  measurements  are,  in  general, 
needed  in  order  to  deduce  the  values  of  m 
and  n, 

(a)  Given  A  and  B.  In  the  obtiqne-angled 
spherical  triangle  I  (f.  247),  the  three  angles 
are  hA,  4/?,  and  45°.  In  this  triangle,  the 
side  opposite  iA  (=  angle  v)  is  calculated,  and 
from  it  are  obtained  the  values  of  m  and  n, 
as  follows : 


jAVi  +  cos  IB 
sin  4i?  ' 


tan  iB  s 


;  tan  v  = 


(/>)  Given  A  and  O.  In  the  oblique-angled  triangle  II  (f.  247),  the  three 
angles  are  equal  respectively  to  \A,  iC,  and  60°  The  side  opposite  iA 
(—  angle  p)  is  calculated.  Hut  the  angle  between  the  diagonals,  that  is, 
the  octahedral  and  d»  (decahedral  axes,  is  35°  16',  and  the  third  angle  of 
the  triangle  is  f,  the  inclination  of  the  edge  O  on  the  dodecahedral  axis ; 
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hence,  £  =  144°  44'—/).  Again,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  III  (f.  247),  one 
angle  =  £6r,  and  the  adjacent  side  =  p,  whence  the  other  side,  8  (the  in- 
clination of  the  edge  B  on  the  dodecahedral  axis),  is  obtained  ;  v  =135°—  8, 
and  from  this,  as  above,  and  from  the  angle  p,  are  deduced  the  values  of 
m  and  n.     The  formulas  are : 


cos 


2  C08  i^.-hCOS  iO      y,        +hoaa'  4.        S  •      v*        i/y 

p  = 7=-= — :  C  =  144   44  — p ;  tan  o  =  sin  f  tan  £6. 

aV2 


sin  i  6y  V3 

v  =  135°—  8 ;  tan  i/  =  w ; 


n  +  1 


tan  f=  wi. 


cos 


ff\Q     ■iff 

8  =  - — f-^: ;  i/  =  135°—  8 :  tan  i/  =  n ;  tan  Ai?  sin  v  =  m. 
sin  $i? 


w? 


248 


If,  instead  of  m-n,  the  form  is  m — ,  only  one  measurement  is  needed, 

and  the  process  is  simplified. 

When  the  angles  of  any  plane  m-n  on  two  cubic  planes  are  given,  their 
supplements  will  be  the  angles  of  the  plane  upon  the  corresponding 
diametral  sections,  and  from  them  the  values  of  m-n  may  be  readily  calcu- 
lated. Thus  (in  f .  248),  the  angles  of  a  given  plane  on  a  cubic  plane  at 
a*  will  be  the  supplement  of  its  angle  upon  the 
section  a\i*,  that  is,  the  angle  B  in  the  spherical 
triangle;  similarly,  the  angle  of  a  cubic  plane  at 
d%  will  be  the  supplement  of  its  angle  on  the 
section  ala%  the  angle  A  in  the  spherical  triangle. 
In  this  same  triangle  0=  90°.  Hence,  the  sides 
opposite  A  and  B,  that  is,  the  inclinations  of  the 
two  edges  on  the  adjacent  axis,  may  be  calculated, 
and  this  axis  being  equal  to  unity,  their  tangents 
will  give  the  corresponding  lengths  of  the  other 
axes.  These  lengths  may  not  be  the  values  of  m 
and  n  in  the  form  in  which  the  symbol  is  generally 
written,  where  the  unit  axis  is  always  the  shortest, 
but  the  latter  are  immediately  deducible.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  angles  here  mentioned  for  the  plane  numbered  4  (in  f.  247)  had 
been  measured,  the  valnes  of  the  axes  obtained  by  calculation,  when  the 
front  axis  is  the  unit,  would  be  $  and  £  respectively,  and  the  symbol,  hence, 
$  :  A  :  1,  which  is  equivalent  to  1 :  4  :  3,  or  m-n  =  3-f  for  the  general  form. 

Hemihedral  forms. — For  each  hemihedral  form  the  formulas  are  iden- 
tical with  those  already  given  for  the  corresponding  holohedral,  so  far  as 
the  edges  of  the  two  are  the  same.  For  example,  in  comparing  f.  69  and 
f.  87  it  is  seen  that  the  edges  A  and  C  are  the  same  in  both,  while  B  of 
the  holohedral  form  differs  from  B'  of  the  hemihedral.  The  formulas  re- 
5 
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quired  to  cover  these  additional  cases  are  given  below,  they  are  obtained 
in  a  manner  similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Form  i(m),  f.  85.     Given  B\ 

cos  €  =  2  cos  i-BVJ;  ?=  35°  16'+  e;  tan  %  V\  =  m. 
Form  i(m-m),  f.  81.     Given  B*. 

tan  iB'V2  =  m. 
Form  l(m-n),  f.  87.    (a)  Given  A!  and  B'. 

co$iB'  Q      cosiA'  V2  V2 

cos  a  =  - — j— j-f ;    cos  £  =  -: — ^-^ ;  m  =  — — b ;  n  =  — — - 

sin  $A  sin  \B  '  cot  a—  cot  p'  cot  a  +  cot  /rf. 

(J)    Given  B'  and  C. 

cos  6  =  ScoBi^  +  coBi^     f==  350  16#+       cQt  g  =  ^         g.n  ^ 

sin  £(7v  3 

tan  (8  +  45°)  =  n; tan  f  =  ra. 

71  +  1 

Form  i[i-n],  f.  92.     Given  A". 

tan  4J."=  n. 

Form  [wi-n],  f.  100.     (a)     Given  ^L"  and  J?''. 

cos  |J"  n  cos  i/2" 

- — r--,-  =  cos  i/ :  tan  v  —  n\ r»>/_  =  #*• 

sin  Jx?"  '  '     cos  £.# 

(J)    Given  A"  and  C" 

2oos^VI=8inO;  cos  0  =  C°8  °V?  ~  "»>*" 

*  sin  44"  *  2 

tan  (45° +  6)  =  ra  ;  sin  (45°  +  0)  tan  \A"=  n. 

(c)    Given  J?"  and  C". 

2  cos  iO^'VJ  =  sin  0 ;  cos  8  =  ^^3-cos^ 

sin£ZrV2 

tan  (45°+  8)  =  n;  sin  (45°  +  5)  tan  £  J?  '  =  m. 

The  various  combinations  of  ho1<  liedral  and  hemihedral  forms  which 
may  occur  are  unlimited,  and  it  wou.d  be  unwise  to  attempt  here  to  show 
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the  methods  of  working  them  out.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
solution  can  generally  be  readily  obtained  by  the  use  of  one  or  two  spheri- 
cal triangles  in  the  way  6hown  in  the  preceding  cases. 

The  calculation  of  tne  interfacial  angles  between  two  known  forms  can 
often  be  performed  by  the  formulas  already  given,  or  by  similar  methods. 
For  the  more  general  cases,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  cosine  formula, 
p.  62. 

Interfacial  Angles. — I.  Ilololiedral  Forms. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  angles  among  the  more  common  of 
Isometric  holohcdral  forms;  adjacent  planes  are  to  be  understood,  unless 
it  is  stated  otherwise.  The  angles  A,  J3,  6',  above,  are  those  over  the 
edges  so  lettered  in  the  figures  referred  to  (see  pp.  15-19),  or  over  the 
corresponding  edges  in  related  forms : 


II A  //=90°,  138 
11  a   1  =  125  16',  f.  40,  41 
H  A   i  =  135,  f.  43,  45. 
//At-!  =  146  19 
//  a  i-2  =  153  26,  f.  64 
//  a  t-8  =  161  34 
If  A  H  =  133  19 
//A|-i=136  45 
II A  2-2  =  144  44,  f.  55 
II  a  3-3  =  154  46 
H  A  *,  ov.  1,=  115  14 
Z/A2,     "     =109  28,  f.  52 
H  A  3,     "     =103  16 
II A  3-f  =  143  18,  f.70 
//  a  4-2  =  150  48 
H  A  54  =  147  41 
!  a  1  =  109  28,  f.  42 
1  At.  top,=  70  32 
1  a  t  =  144  44,  f .  47 
1  a  t-J  =  143  11 
1  A  »-2  =  140  16,  1  67 
1  a  i-3  =  136  54 
1  A  3-1  =  168  41 


1  A  2-2  =  160°  32',  f.  58 

1  A  3-3  =  150  30,  f.  57 

1  A  \  =  109  49 

1  A  2  =  164  12,  f.  53 

1  A  3  =  158 

1  a  34  =  157  45 

1  A  4-2  =  151  52 

1  A  54  =  151  25 

i  A  i  =  120  f.  45 

i  A  i,  ov.  top,  =  90 

i  a  H  =  167  42 

t  A  *-2  =  101  34,  f.  68 

i  a  «-3  =  153  26 

i  a  2-2  =  150 

i  A  34  =  160  54 

t  a  3-3  =  148  31 

iA-44  =  166  6 

%  a  5-}  =  162  58* 
2-2  a  2-2,  /?,=  13J  49,  f.  54 
2-2  A  2-2,  C,  =  146  27 
2-2  A  2-2,  ov.  top.  =  109  28 
3-3  A  3-3,  #=144  54,  f.  61 
3-3  A  3-3,  C7,=  129  31 


t-|  Ai-h  ^,=  133°  49' 
*4  A  »-*,  6\=  157  23 
t-2  a  4-2,  4,=  143  8,  f .  65 
i-2  a  *-2,  C,=  143  8 
i-2  a  i-2,  ov.  top,  =  126  52 
i-2  A  i-3  =  171  52 
i-2  a  2-2  =  155  54 
i-3  A  i-3,  A,=  154  9,  f.  66 
i-3  a  i-3,  C\=  126  52 
2  A  2,  yl.=  152  44,  f.  51 

2  A  2,  .£,=  141  3* 

3  A3,  A,-  142  8 

3  A  3,  #=153  28* 
3-J,  A,=  158  13,  f,  69 
3-3,  #=149 
8-|,  C,  =  158  13 
4-2,  A,=  162  15 
4-2,  #=154  47* 
4-2,  C,=  144  3 
5- %  A,=  152  20 
54,  #=160  32 
5- J,  C,=  152  20 


II.  Ilemihedral  Forms. 
The  following  are  the  angles  for  the  corresponding  hemihedral  forms : 


1  A  1  =  70°  32'.  f.  76,  76a    3-3  a  3-3,  C,  =  134°  2' 


f  A  h^,  =  162  39* 

f  A  h  B<=  82  10 

2  A  2,  J,=  152  44,185 

2  A  2,  #=90 

3  A  3,  4,=  142  8 
3  A  3,  #  =  99  5 

HAH,  #=93  22 
HAH,  C',=  160  15 
2-2  A  2-2,  #=109  28,  f .  81 
2-2  A  2-2,  6\=146  26* 
3-3  a  3-3,  #=124  7 


3-f  AH  ^1,=  158  13,187 
3-$  A  3-2,  #=110  55* 
34  A  3-*,  6',=  158  13 
4-2  A  4-2,  A,=  162  15 
4-2  a  4-2,  #=124  51 
4-2  a  4-2,  C,=  144  3 
i-f  A  i-h  4,=  112  37 


i-3  A  i-3,  tf,=  107327*' 
4-2  a  4-2,  A,=  128  15 
4-2  a  4-2,  #=154  47* 
4-2  a  4-2,  6\=131  49 
3-|  A3-?,  A,=  115  23,1100 
8-$  A  8-},  #=149 
34  A  8-},  6',=  141  47 
5-J  A5-}, -Af=119  3* 
54  A  5- J,  #=160  32 


«A*4,    6r,=  117  29 

i-2  a  *-2,  /1,=  126  52, 1  92, 93    54  A  5-J,  6r,=  131  5 

i-2  A  i-2,  G',=  113  35 

i-3  A  i-3,  Ay  =  143  8 


In  the  forms  i-J,  i-2  (f .  92),  i-3,  i-4,  A  is  the  angle  at  the  longer  edge, 
and  C  that  at  either  of  the  others. 
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II. — Tetragonal  System. 

In  the  Tetragonal  system,  as  has  been  fully  explained  (p.  30),  the  length  of 
the  vertical  axis  is  variable,  and  must  be  determined  for  each  species.  If  the 
length  of  c  is  known,  then  it  may  be  required  to  determine  the  symbols  of 
certain  planes  by  means  of  measured  angles.  These  two  problems  are  in  a 
measure  complementary  to  each  other,  and  the  same  methods  will  give  a 
solution  to  either  case.  (For  figures  of  the  forms  see  pages  27  and  28.) 
The  calculation  of  the  interfacial  angles  can  be  performed  by  similar 
methods  or  by  the  cosine  formula. 

1.  Form  ra. — The  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  pyramidal  X,  and  basal  Z. 
If  either  angle  is  known,  the  angle  a,  which  is  the  inclination  of  the  edge 
X  on  the  lateral  axis,  may  be  calculated  by  the  spherical  triangle,  as  m 
f.  242,  243.  (Compare  the  explanation  of  this  case,  p.  (52.)  Obviously  in 
the  plane  right-angled  triangle  formed  by  the  two  axes  and  the  edge  X, 
tan  a  —  mc  (since  a  =  1).  If  c  is  known,  then  m  is  determined  ;  and,  con- 
versely, a  value  being  assumed  for  ?/i,  in  the  special  case,  c  is  given  by  the 
calculation.     The  general  formulas  are  : 

cot  $X=  sin  a,  or  tan  \Z  V  £  =  tan  a ;  then  tan  a  =  mc. 

2.  Form  rn-i. — (a)  Given  the  angle  Z,  mc  is  found  immediately  ;  the 

solution  is  obvious,  for  in  the  section  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line  (f.  249),  £Z  =  a,  and  the  tangent  of 
this  angle  is  equal  to  the  vertical  axis.  (6)  Given 
the  angle  Y.  A  spherical  triangle  placed  as  in 
f.  249,  has  one  angle  =  ^F,  a  second  =  45°,  and 
the  third  =  90°,  whence  the  side  opposite  \  Y  is 
calculated,  which  is  the  complement  of  a. 

The  general  formulas,  which  may  serve  to  de- 
duce the  value  of  m9  when  c  is  given,  or  the  con- 


verse, are : 


cos  i  Y  V2  =  sin  a,  or  tan  \Z  =  tan  a,  and  tan  a  = 


mc. 


If  a  series  of  square  octahedrons  ?n,  or  m-i,  occur  in  a  vertical  zone,  their 
symbols  may  be  calculated  in  both  cases  alike  by  the  law  of  the  tangents, 
the  angles  of  the  planes  on  (9,  or  on  /,  or  i-i,  respectively,  being  given. 
(See  p.  60.) 

3.  Form  i~n. — For  the  angle  of  the  edge  X  (f .  109,  p.  26),  at  the  extrem- 
itv  of  a  lateral  axis,  tan  iX  =  n.  From  the  angle  of  the  other  edge  Y9 
we  have  £X  =  135°-  i  Y;  and  hence,  tan  (135°-  $Y)  =  n. 

4.  Form  m-n. — The  edges  are  of  three  kinds,  X,  Y,  Z(f.  250),  and  two 
angles  must  be  given  in  the  general  case  to  determine  m  and  n. 

(a)  Given  JTand  Z.  A  spherical  triangle  having  its  vertices  on  the  edges 
X  and  Z,  and  the  lateral  axis,  as  1,  f.  250,  will  have  two  of  its  angles  equal 
to£X,  £Z,  respectively,  and  the  third  equal  to  90°.  The  solution  of  this 
triangle  gives  the  sides,  viz.,  a  and  i>,  the  inclinations  of  the  edges  X  and 
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Z,  respectively,  on  the  lateral  axis.     The  tangents  of  these  angles  give  the 
values  of  m  and  n.     The  formulas  are  as  follows : 


=  cos  a,  tan  a  =  mc : 


eos  \X  __ 
sin  \Z 


cos  v,  tan  v  =  i 


(J)  Given  T  and  Z.     In  a  second  triangle  placed  as  indicated  (2,  f.  250), 
two  of  the  angles  are  \Y  vn&.\Z  respectively, 
and  the  third  is  90°.     The  solution  of  tlita  second  2M 

triangle  gives  8,  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Z 
on  the  diagonal  axis,  from  which,  in  the  plane 
triangle  we  have  v  =  135°  —  S,  and  from  v  is  ob- 
tained n.  Still  again  from  the  triangle  1  (f.  250), 
and  irssolntion  used  in  the  precedingcase,  having  , 
{riven  Z  and  v,  a  is  obtained,  ana  from  it  v 
as  by  the  following  formulas  : 

^4T  =  cos  S,  v  =  135°-8,  tan  v  =  n 
sin  \Z 

tan  \Z  sin  v  =  tan  a  = 

(c)  Given  Xand  Y.  A  third  triangle,  numbered  3  in  the  figure, has  two 
of  the  angles  equal  to  ^X and  £  I' respectively,  and  the  third  is  45".  Solv- 
ing this  oblique-angled  triangle,  the  angle  of  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Y 
on  the  vertical  axis  is  obtained,  and  its  complement  is  the  angle  e,  the  in- 
clination of  the  edge  I"~on  the  diagonal  axis;  from  e  and  \  Y  are  obtained, 
by  triangle  2,  B,  and  thence,  as  above,  n;  and  finally,  from  X  and  v,  is 
obtained  a,  and  from  that  the  value  of  m.  The  simplified  formulas  are  as 
follows  : 

—      i  y —  =  n— 1  ;  sin  a  =  n  cot  \X,  tan  a  =  mo. 

Pyramids  of  the  general  symbol  1-n,  m-m,  etc.,  are  especial  cases  of  the 
preceding,  the  processes  being  for  them,  however,  somewhat  simplified.    A 

single  measurement  is  sufficient. 


III.   Hexagonal    System. 

In  the  Hexagonal  system  there  are  three  equal  lateral  axes  (a)  inter- 
secting at  angles  of  60°,  and  a  fourth  vertical  axis  (c)  at  right  angleB  to 
the  plane  of  the  others.  Taking  a  ~  1,  there  remains  but  one  unknown 
quantity  in  the  elements  of  a  crystal,  that  is  the  length  of  c,  and  a 
single  measurement  ib  sufficient  to  determine  this.  The  relations  of  tin- 
three  lateral  axes  have  been  explained  on  p.  32. 

The  hexagonal  system  is  closely  allied  to  the  tetragonal,  and  optically 
they  are  identical,  as  is  shown  beyond. 

Schrauf  refers  all  hexagonal  forms  to  two  lateral  axes  crossing  at  right 
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angles  and  a  vertical  axis,  in  order  to  show  this  relation.   According  to  him,  in 

thi?  system,  the  axes  are  c  :  aV  3  :  a  ;  in  the  tetragonal  they  are  c  :  a  :  a. 
Millers  school,  on  the  contrary,  employ  three  equal  axes,  making  eqnal 
angles  with  each  other,  and  each  normal  "to  a  face  of  the  fundamental  rhoin- 
bohedron.  In  each  of  these  methods  a  holohedral  form,  for  instance  a 
hexagonal  pyramid,  is  considered  as  made  up  of  two  sets  of  forms,  having 
different  indices. 


A. — Holohedral  Forms. 

1.  Form  in :  hexagonal  pyramid,  first  series. — Suppose  a  spherical  trian- 
gle, inscribed  in  f .  14S,  p.  33,  having  its  vertices  upon  the  edges  X  and  Z, 
and  the  corresponding  lateral  axis  respectively,  similar  to  the  triangle  of 
f.  242.     This  will  be  a  right-angled  triangle. 

\<\\  When  the  angle  of  the  eclge  X  is  given,  then  f,  the  inclination  of  the 
edge  X  upon  the  adjoining  lateral  axis,  is  calculated  : 

sin  £  =  cot  \ X  t'3,  and  tan  £  =  mc,  or  =  c,  the  vertical  axis,  when  m  =  1. 
(b)  Given  the  angle  Z. 

tan  i  Z  Vf  =  mc,  or  =  c  when  m  =  1. 

»J.  Form //> -2:  hexagonal  pyramid,  second  series. — These  pyramids  bear 
the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  m  series  as  the  mi  octahedrons  to  m  octa- 
hedrons of  tlu  tetragonal  system.  ^Compare  f.  112,146.)  The  methods  of 
ralrulation  are  similar  (f.  24l>.)  The  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  vertical  T^and 
ba*al  Z, 

(it)  (liven  the  angle  V. 

•J  cos  J  }'  —  sin  JZ,  and  tan  \Z  =  ?nc,  or  c  whenm  =  1. 
(h)  (liven  the  angle  Z.     Then  simply 

tan  \Z  —  mc. 

,*l,  !•% »■•■■!  /  n  :  dihexagonal  prism. — The  vertical  ed^es  are  of  two  kinds, 
axial  -l#,  iuhI  diagonal  I  ;  the  solution  in  either  case  is  by  means  of  aplaue 
trliuitflts  I"  ■*  «n)KB-8oetion  analogous  to  that  of  f.  146. 


yra  X. 


n 


tan  *  Xi'i  =  2^' 
tan  iYVs  =  ^\ 
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4.  Form  m-n  :  dihexagonal  pyramid. — The   edges  (f.  251)   are  of  three 
kinds,  X  and  Y  terminal,  and  Z  basal ;  measurements  of 
two  of  these  are  required  to  give  the  values  of  in  and  251 

n  ;  this  is  analogous  to  the  calculation  for  the  form  m-n 
in  the  preceding  system. 

(a )  Given  .Zand  Z.  In  a  spherical  triangle  having  its 
vertices  on  the  edges  X  and  Z,  and  the  adjoining  lat- 
eral axis  respectively,  two  angles  are  given.  If  v  =  the 
inclination  of  the  edge  Z  upon  the  lateral  axis  (the  side 
of  the  spherical  triangle  opposite  the  angle  \X ),  then 

cos  iX  ,— 

cos  v  =   ein  . £ ,  n  —  i  =  tan  (v  -  30°)  Vf ;  tan  \Z  sin  v  =  mc. 

(b)  Given  Y  and  Z.  The  right-angled  spherical  triangle  has  its  vertices 
on  the  edges  I7"  and  Z  and  the  diagonal  axis.  If  8  =  the  inclination  of 
the  edge  ^upon  this  diagonal  lateral  axis,  then  : 

cos  \Y 
cos  8  =  sin  Vg  ;  but  n  -  J  =  tan  (120°-  S)  yf, 

also 

(150°  —  8)  =  v ;  and,  as  before,  tan  ^Z  sin  v  =  r/w?. 

(<?)  Given  Xand  Y.  In  the  oblique-angled  spherical  triangle,  with  its 
vertices  upon  the  edges  X  and  Y  and  the  vertical  axis,  the  three  angles 
are  known,  viz.,  ±X^\Y,  and  30°,  hence : 

2-n  _    cos  jI/3. 

71—1  COS  £  Y 

Further,  if  £  =  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  edge  X  upon  a  lateral 
axis,  that  is,  the  complement  of  the  same  edge  upon  the  vertical  axis  (the 
6ide  of  the  spherical  triangle  opposite  the  angle  £  Y ), 

Vs 

sin  f  =  7i cot  \X,  and  tan  £  =  mc. 

2  —  71 

If  the  pyramid  m-n  takes  the  form  m — ^-,  as  determined  by  its  zonal 

m — 1 

relations,   the  calculations  are    simplified,    since  one  unknown   quantity 

only,  77i,  has  to  be  determined,  and  one  measurement  is  sufficient. 


B. — Rhombohedral  Division. 

The  relation  of  the  rhombohedrons  and  scalenohedrons  to  the  true  hexa- 
gonal forms  has  been  made  clear  in  another  place.  The  rhombohedron  is 
the  hemihedral  form  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid  m}  and  its  symbol  is  writ- 
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ten   —  ,  or  usually  mlt.    The  scalenohedron  is  the  corresponding  hemihe- 

z 

dral  form  of  the  twelve-sided  pyramid,  and  its  symbol  is  written  i(m-n)  or 
m'Iin'.  The  latter  symbol,  proposed  by  Naumann,  has  reference  to  the 
rhombohedron  whose  lateral  edge  corresponds  to  the  edge  JIT  of  the  given 
scalenohedron. 

The  formulas  given  by  Naumann  for  reducing  the  symbol  i(m-ri)  to  the 
form  m'li*'  are  as  follows  : 


m' 


=  ™<2-n),  and  n>  =  -JL_, 
n      '  2  —  n 


For  the  converse,  to  reduce  m'lt*'  to  the  form  i(m-?i), 


m  =  m  V  and  n  =  — 7 


2n' 


n'  +  1 


252 


1.  Rhombohedrons,  mli. — The  methods  of  calculation  are  simple,  and 

will  be  understood  from  f.  252.     The  edges  are  of 

two  kinds,  X  and  Z,  and  their  relation  is  such  that 

the  corresponding  angles  are  the  supplements  of 

each  other. 

Given  the  angle  of  the  edge  X.     A  spherical 

triangle  is  placed,  as  indicated  by  ABC,\\\  f.  252, 

with  its  vertices  respectively  on  the  edge  Jf,  the 

vertical  axis,  and  the  diagonal  of  the  rnombohe- 

dral  face.     In  this  triangle  A  =  iXy  B  =  60°, 

A  n       aao    1    *  cos  A  cos  \X 

and  V  =  90°,  but  cos  a   =    -; — =    =    -, — =—- ; 

'  sin  B  sin  60°' 

here  a  is  the   inclination   of   the  diagonal    line 
upon  the  vertical  axis,  that  is,  the  complement  of 
a,  its  inclination  upon   the  basal  section.     Now  in  the  plane  triangle  abc, 

where  ac  =  the  lateral  axis  =  1,  ah  =  Vf ,  hence,  tan  a  Vi  =  mc,  or  =  c, 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  rhombohedron,  when  m  =  1. 
The  general  formulas  are  then  : 

cos  \X  z- 

sin  a  =   "^"jjjo  ,  and  tan  a  V  J  =  mc. 

Obviously,  when  the  angle  of  R  (or  mli)  upon  the  basal  plane  O  can  be 
measured,  the  supplement  of  this  is  the  angle  a.  Similarly  the  angle  li  A  1 
—  90°  =  a. 

In  a  series  of  rhombohedrons  in  a  vertical  zone,  the  tangent  law  can  be 
advantageously  applied.     Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the  zonal  relations 
of  certain  -f  and  —  rhombohedrons,  remarked  on  p.  36  ;  these  relations 
be  conveniently  shown  by  means  of  Qnenstedt's  method  of  projection. 
Scafenohedrons^  mlin, — As  seen  in  f.  171,  p.  37,  the  edges  are  of  three 
X}  Yy  Z,  and  two  angles,  must  in  general  be  measured  to  allow  of 
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the  determination  of  m  and  n.    The  methods  of  calculation  are  not  alto- 
gether simple.     The  following  equations  are  from  Naumann. 

(a)  Given  Xand  Y. 

n  is  found  from  n  +  1  =  22li^ ;   further,  sin  \Z  =  —,  cos  *X. 

n  -  1       cos^JT'  /*  +  1 

also, 

_       tan  AZ        _      ,  fcf    /- 
cos  f  = 7=->  and  cot  t  VS  =  ww?. 

(b)  Given  X  and  Z. 

2n  sin  £Z  _,       tan  £Z  _,  ,- 

— rr  =  r-jp  ;  cos  £  =  ;=—  ;  cot  t  V  3  =  mo. 

n+1        cos£X  >         %         ^4/3     *         * 

(c)  Given  I7" and  Z. 

2n  sin  \Z  fcf        tan  £Z       ,         . ,  ,— 

If  my  that  is  the  inscribed  rhombohedron,  ie  known,  one  measurement 
-will  give  the  value  of  n.  Z  =  basal  edge  of  the  inscribed  rhombohedron 
(care  must  be  taken  to  note  whether  <j>  is  obtuse  or  acute). 

(d  )  Given  X.  sin  <f>  =  2  cos  £X  cos  \Z\ 

tan  (<f)-iZ')  cot  £Z  =  w, 
(«)  Given  Y.  sin  ^  =  2  cos  Jl^cos  \Z\ 

tan^+^cotiZ  =  n. 
(f)  Given  Z.  tan  £Z,  cot  \Z  =  n.  - 

If  n  is  known.     From  X,  we  have  sin  £Z  =  cos  iX  ;    then,   as 

71+1 

under  (a).    From  I7",  sin  £Z  == cos  iYy  and  then  as  above.     From  Z, 

n  —  1 

cos  f '  is  obtained  as  under  (a),  and  then  mc. 


IV.  Orthorhombio  System. 

Of  the  three  rectangular  axes  in  the  Orthorhombic  system,  one  is  always 
taken  equal  to  unity,  in  this  work  the  shortest  (a).  This  leaves  two 
unknown  quantities  to  be  determined  for  each  species,  namely,  the  lengths 
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of  the  axes  c  and  $,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  unit  axis  £,  and  for  this 
end  two  independent  measurements  are  required.  The  simpler  cases  are 
considered  here. 

Calculation  of  the  Lengths  of  the  Axes. 

Let   a  =  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Z  to  the  axis  d  (f .  253). 
0  z=  the  inclination  of  the  edge  X  to  the  axis  d. 
7  =  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Y  to  the  axis  b. 

From  the  plane  triangle  formed  by  each  edge  and  the  axes  adjacent 
(f.  253,  254)  the  following  relations  are  deduced,  when  d  =  1  : 

(1)  Given  a  and  £,     tan  £  =  c  and     tan  a  =  b. 

(2)  Given  a  and  7,      tan  a  =  #,  and  b  tan  7  =  4 

(3)  Given  0  and  7,      tan  0  =  c,  and  c  cot  7  =  J. 


253 


254 


255 


The  angles  a,  £,  7  are  often  given  direct  by  measurement;  for,  obviously 
(f.  254,  255), 

a  =  the  semi-prismatic  angle  /A /(over  i-i). 

£  =  the  semi-basal  angle  of  14  A  l-l. 

7  =  the  semi-basal  angle  of  14  A  l-l. 

Also  /  A  l-l  =  a  +  90°  ;  1-i  A  ?'-i  =  £  +  90°  ;  11  A  O  =  180°— £,  etc. 

From  the  octahedron  (f.  253),  the  angles  a,  yS,  7  are  calculated  immedi- 
ately by  the  following  formulas,  and  from  them  the  length  of  the  axes  as 
above. 

(a)  Given  X  and  Z  (spherical  triangle  I,  f.  253), 


cos  iX  Q         cos  \Z 

ios  a  =  -r-fy-  ;  cos  p  =      .     *. 

6JU  \Z  6m  $<&- 


(J)  Given  Y and  Z  (spherical  triangle  II,  f.  253), 

•  cos  \  Y  cos  \Z 

sin  a  =   —^-[-r?-  ;  cos  7  =   -^-^. 
sin  \Z  sin  4  JT 

(c)  Given  X  and  Jr  (spherical  triangle  III,  f .  253), 

a  COsiF'       .  C08  iX 

sin  £  =  — —?-„;  sin  7  =  -.—3^. 
BiniX  sin  iY 
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If  any  one  of  the  angles  a,  ft,  or  7  is  given,  as  from  the  measurement  of 
a  prism  or  dome,  and  also  any  one  of  the  angles  of  the  octahedral  edges  X, 
1  ,  or  Z,  a  second  of  the  former  angles  may  be  calculated,  and  from  the 
two  the  axes  are  obtained  as  before.  The  formulas,  derived  from  the 
same  spherical  triangles,  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Given  JTand  a,        sin  ft  =  cot  JXtan  a. 

X  and  ft,        tan  a  =  tan  \X  sin  ft. 
X  and  7,        cos  ft  =  cot  \X  cot  7. 

(2)  Given   3rand  a,        sin  7  =  cot  £  J^cot  a. 

Y  and  ft,        cos'  7  =  cot  \  Y  cot  ft. 
I7*  and  7,         cot  a  =  tan  $Y  sin  7. 

(3)  Given    Z  and  a,        tan  7  =  tan  $  Z  co6  a. 

Z  and  #,         cos  a  =  cot  £  Z  tan  7. 
Z  and  7,        sin  a  =  cot  £  Z  tan  £. 


Calculation  of  the  values  of  m  and  n. 

The  above  formulas  cover  all  the  ordinary  cases,  the  only  change  that  is 
required  in  them  is  to  write  for  c,  b,a,  in  equations  (1),  (2),  (3),  above,  d,  V,  a\ 
the  lengths  of  the  axes  for  the  given  form,  noting  that  c  =  mc,  and  so  on. 

1.  Prisms,  i-n  or  i-ii.  As  remarked,  the  semi-prismatic  angle  (over  i-l) 
is  the  angle  a  (f.  254\  and  tan  a  =  nb.  If  the  calculated  value  of  n  is 
greater  than  unity,  tlie  form  is  written  coo  :  nb  :  a  (i-n) ;  if  less  than  unity, 
the  form  is  written  00  c  :  b :  na  (i~h),  b  being  the  unit  axis.  Thus  i-J 
(x>  c  :  ib  :  a)  becomes  i-2  (qo  c  :  J  :  2a). 

2.  Domes,  m-l  and  7/1-&. — No  further  explanation  is  needed  (f .  255) ;  here 
tan  ft  =  mc,  or  b  tan  7  =  mo. 

3.  Octahedrons,  m. — Here  the  angle  a  is  always  known  (it  being  the 
same  as  for  the  unit-octahedron  where  tan  a  =  b\  and  hence  a  single  meas- 
ured angle,  X,  Y,  or  Z  will  give  the  values  of  either  ft  or  7  for  the  given 
form,  and  tan  ft  =  mc,  b  tan  7  =  77^. 

4.  Forms  7;i-;i  or  •//*-#. — The  measurement  of  the  angles  X,  Y,  Z  will 
give  the  values  of  a,  ft,  and  7  belonging  to  the  given  form,  and  tan  ft  =  ww?, 
tan  a  =.  nb,  etc. 

Here,  as  in  the  prisms,  if  n  is  less  than  unity,  when  the  axis  &  is  the  unit, 
the  symbol  is  transposed,  and  the  axis  b  made  the  unit,  thus  2c :  ^b  :  a  (2-J) 
becomes  4c  :  b  :  2a  (4-2). 

If  the  angle  between  the  form  m-n  (or  wi-?1)  and  either  of  the  pinacoids 
can  be  measured,  the  method  of  calculation  is  essentially  the  same  (Coin- 
pare  f .  24S)  ;  for 

m-n  A  0  (base)  =  supplement  of  the  angle  \Z\ 

m-n  A  i-l  (macropinacoid^  =  supplement  of  the  angle  \Y ;  and 

m-n  A  i-l  (brachypinacoia)  =  supplement  of  the  angle  \Xm 

The  method  of  calculation  of  planes  in  a  rectangular  zone  by  means  of 
the  tangents  of  their  supplement  basal  angles  finds  a  wide  application  in 
this  system.    It  applies'  not  only  to  the  main  zones  0  to  i-l  (macrodomes), 
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O  to  i-i  (brachydomes),  i-i  to  i-i  (vertical  prisms),  and  I  to  O  (unit  octahe- 
drons), but  also  to  any  zone  of  octahedrons  m-n-  (or  m-n)  between  0  and  t  A 
(or  i-n),  and  any  transverse  zone  from  i-i  to  *n-J,  and  i-i  tom-i. 

V.  MoNOCLiNia  System. 

306  In   the    Monoclinic  system   the  number 

of  unknown  quantities  is  three,  viz.,  the 
lengths  of  the  axes  c  and  b,  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  unit  <ili  nodi  agonal  axis  d,  and 
the  oblique  angle  (i  (also  called  C),  between 
the  basal  ana  vertical  diametral  sections, 
that  is,  between  the  axes  c  and  d.  Three 
independent  measurements  are  needed  to 
determine  these  crystal lographic  elements. 
The  angle  (3  is  obtuse  in  the  upper  front 
quadrants,  and  acute  in  the  lower  front 
quadrants ;  the  planes  in  the  first  mentioned 
quadrants  are  distinguished  from  those  be- 
low by  the  minus  sign.  The  unit  octahe- 
dron is  made  up  of  two  hemi-octahedrons 
(—1  and  +1),  as  shown  in  f.  256. 

Calculation  of  the  Lengths  of  the  Axex, 
and  the  Angles  of  obliquity. 
Represent  (see  f.  256)  the  inclination  of  the 


EdgeXo 
X 


the  axis  c  by  p.    Zona  by  v. 
"        "     c  "  fi'.    X'  on  d  by  v 


Y  on  c  by  p. 
Z  on  d  by  a. 


For  the  relation  of  the  axes  in  terms  of  these  angles  we  have : 

(1)  In  the  oblique-angled  plane  triangle,  in  the  clinodiagonal  section : 

Bin  v    ,  . 

a  :  c  —  sin  u  :  Bin  v.  or,  c  —  -. wnon  a  =  1. 

sin/* 


sin  (3 


a  —  c  cos  y3* 

n      2  sin  a  sin  a.' 

tan  (3  =      .     f ^r. 

Bin  {jt  —  it!) 


'  a  +  c  cos  j9 


tanj8  = 


<0" 


sill  (y 
Further,  p  +  v+  (3  =  180"  fi'  +  v  =  £. 

(2)  In  the  right-angled  triangle  of  the  orthodiagonal  section,  4  cot  p  —  L 
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(3)  In  the  basal  section,  d  tan  <r  =  b. 

The  above  formulas  serve  to  determine  the  lengths  of  the  axes,  and  the 
angle  of  obliquity,  or,  if  these  are  known,  to  determine  the  values  of  in  and 
n  by  substituting  mc  for  <?,  etc. 

The  angles  fi,  v,  p,  <r,  etc.,  must,  in  general,  be  determined  by  calculation 
from  measured  angles. 

Let  the  inclination  of  a  plane  in  the  positive  quadrant  on  the  clinodi- 
agonal  section  be  denoted  by  X;  that  on  the  orthodiagoual  section  by  Y; 
that  on  the  basal  section  by  Z.  Let  also  the  corresponding  inclinations  of 
a  plaue  in  the  negative  quadrants  be  indicated  by  X,  Y,  Z,  respectively 
(see  f .  256). 

It  is  to  be  noted,  when  the  pinacoids  are  present,  that 

+  1A0=18O°-Z;     +  l/\w  =  180°-Y;    +  1  At-i  =  180°-X; 
-1A0  =  18O°-Z;    -lA«  =  180°-r';  -  1 A i-\  =  180°-Z\ 

The  same  is  true  for  the  corresponding  angles  of  the  general  form 
±  in-n,  or  m-n. 

Also,  when  ±  1  (f.  256)  alone  are  present  (or  m-n)  note  that 

+  1A  +  1  =  2X;  -1A-1=:2Z7;    +  lA-1  (orthodiag.)=  Y+Y; 

(basal)  =  Z+Z'. 

Any  three  of  these  angles  will  serve  to  give  for  the  unit  form  (±1)  the 
length  and  obliquity  of  the  axes,  or,  when  these  are  known,  two  of  these 
angles  are  sufficient  to  deduce  the  values  of  m  and  n  for  any  unknown 
form. 

In  the  first  case,  as  one  of  the  three  measured  angles  must  be  either 
Y+  Y  or  Z  +  Z',  the  formulas  given  above  do  not  immediately  apply. 

For  example,  if  X,  X  and  Y+  Y  are  given.  Placing  a  spherical 
triangle,  abc,  in  f.  256,  with  its  vertices  on  the  edges  X^  X,  and  Yy 
in  this  the  three  angles  will  equal  X,  X  and  Y+  Y  respectively ;  here 
the  side,  ae,  opposite  the  angle  ( Y+  Y)  is  calculated,  which  gives  the  value 
of  fi  +  P,  also  the  side,  be,  opposite  X ' ;  then,  again,  in  the  right-angled 
spherical  triangle,  where  be  and  X  are  known,  fi  is  obtained,  thus  yJ  is 
known  and  also  fi.  The  lengths  of  the  axes  follow  from  the  formulas 
given  above. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  which  may  occur: 

(a)  Given  O,  and  i-i.     OM-i  (front)  =  180°-  fi,  behind  =  fi. 

(b)  Given  O,  -  1-i,  and  +  1-i.    0  A  -  1-i  =  180°-  v' ;  O  A  +  14  =  180° 

—  v.     By  the  formula  given  above,  tan  fi  =  — — -, 7-,  also,  a  =  180° 

J  &  '        ^       sin  (1/  —  v)  '         '  n 

—  (fi+v).    Thus  fi,  ^,  and  v  are  known,  and  from  them  the  relation  of  the 
axes  a  and  c  is  deduced. 


(c)  Given i-i,  -  14  and  +  1-i.  i-i  A-  14  =  180°- /,« A  +  14  =  180( 
-p.    As  before,  tan  fi  =  2  sin  ^  sin  £  and  y  =  180o_  ^        , 

^  '  Bill  (jJL  —  fl)  '  ^         nJ 
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257 


(d)  Given  the  prism  /  and  O  (f.  257).  In  the  spherical  triangle  ABC, 
C  =  90°  (inclination  of  base  on  clinodiagonal  section),  B  =  OaI,  A  = 
£(/A  /).    Hence,  the  sides  0. A  and  CB  are  calculated  ;  CA  =  /8  (or,  as 

in  this  case,  180°—  ft) ;    CB  =  <r,  which  gives  the  ratio 

of  the  lateral  axes,  d  and  b. 

(e)  Given  1-i  and  0  (or  i4).     OM-i  =  90°+  p,  and 
i-\  A 14  =  180°—  p ;  also,  14  A  1-i  (over  0)=  2p. 

(/)  Given  -f  1  and  —  1,  form  as  in  f.  256.  The 
angles  between  the  planes  +  1  and  —  1  and  the  diame- 
tral sections  are  indicated  by  the  letters  JT,  Y,  etc.,  as 
before  explained  (p.  77).  The  relations  between  these 
angles  and  the  angles  /i,  v,  p,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing formulas,  deduced  by  means  of  spherical  triangles : 


cos  fl  = 


cos  v  = 


also, 


cos  Y 

Sn~X' 

cos  Z 
sin  X^ 


,      cos  T 

COS  fl   = 


__  cos  X  __  cos  X? 

^nrx"  C08p~ih7T~~Sn~T'- 


COS  V  = 


cos  Z' 

~^Xn 


cos  <r  = 


cos  X  ___  cos  X? 
sin  Z  ~~~  sin  Z 


v  > 


•vr     tan  a-      tan  p 
tanX=  — — =  -. — -, 
sin  i>       em  fl 


^r,      tan  <r      tan  p 
tanJL=- — ,      -: — S- 
em  u       sin  fi 


♦««  XT-     tan  /*  tan  u       x       «      tan  y  tan  j/ 

tanr  =  -?— c         tany=__^       tanZ=   .  — ,    tan  Z'  =  — . 

Bin  p  Bin  p  sin  cr  sin  cr 

(<?)  Given  the  prism  I  and  —  1  (or  +  1).  The  angles 
/a/,  —  1 A 7",  —  1  A  —  1  are  measured.  In  the  spherical 
triangle  ABD  (f.  258),  the  an<rle  A  =  i(lA  /),  B  =  — 
1  A  f,  D  =  £(—  1  A  —1)  =  X',  'from  which  the  sides  ^4/> 
=  v'  +  (180°  -  /8)  and  ^ti?  are  calculated.  Then  in  the 
second  triangle,  ABC,  C=  90°,  AB  is  known,  also  A; 
i  ence,  C/?  =  o-and  CA  —  180°  —  ft  are  calculated.  Thus 
v'  and  /a'  and  £  become  known,  and  the  relation  of  a  to 
h  ;  also  from  <r  follows  the  ratio  of  d  to  b. 


Calculation  of  the  values  of  m  and  n. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  methods  of  calculation  are  the  same 
as  those  already  given.  In  each  case  the  values  of  fi,  i/,  p,  a  are  to  be 
obtained,  and  those  introduced  into  the  axial  equations  (1,  2,  3)  given 
above  give  the  values  of  mc,  nb,  etc.,  from  which  in  and  n  are  derived. 
When  in  the  general  form  m-n  (mc  :  nb  :  a)  n  is  found  to  be  less  than 
unity,  then  b  is  made  the  unit  axis  and  the  form  is  written  inn  (mc  : 
b  :  na\  thus  2c  :  \b  :  a  becomes  4<? :  b  :  2a  (4-fc),  the  same  is  true  for  i-n 
and  \-h. 

1.  Hemi-octahedrous,  ±  m-?i. — Two  measurements  are  needed,  giving 
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two  of  the  angles  X,  Y,  Z,  etc.,  from  which  are  derived  p,  (or  i>),  p  (or  cr), 
and  from  the  proper  formulas  m  and  n. 

The  following  hemi-octahedrons  require  one  measurement  only :  ±  m9 
i  rn^jn,  ±  m-jh,  ±  l-n9  ±  1-A.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  in  regard  to 
them  that  the  forms  ±  m  have  the  same  ratio  of  the  lateral  axes  as  ±  1, 
that  is,  the  same  value  of  cr. 

Forms  ±  l-?i,  and  ±  m-m9  have  the  same  ratio  of  the  axes  c  and  d  as  the 
unit  form  ±  1,  that  is,  the  same  values  of  /i,  v  {pf9  v). 

Forms  ±  m-m,  ±  1-A,  have  the  same  ratio  of  the  axes  c  and  b  with 
±  1,  that  is,  the  same  value  of  p. 

2.  Form  i~n  (or  i^h). — If,  as  before,  X,  y  represent  the  inclinations  of 
the  given  prism  on  trie  clinodiagonal  and  orthodiagonal  sections  respect- 
ively, it  is  to  be  noted  that : 

X  +  Y  =  90°. 

Similarly  to  f.  257,  we  obtain,  in  general,  for  any  form,  i-n9 

sin  B  tan  X         ,  «      .  *  b  cot  X 

n  = .  anci  tor  t.n  n  =  — . — _. 

o  smp 

Since  i-iAi-i  =  90°,  the  tangent  law  can  be  applied  in  this  zone  advan- 
tageously. If  X1,  Yl  are  the  corresponding  angles  for  the  unit  prism  /, 
then  for  i-n, 

tan  X      tan  Yl  ,    ~       .  .  tan  X1     tan  Y 

n  =  - — =^  = =        and  tor  v4i9  n  = *?-  =  - ^^r. 

tanX1      tan  YJ  tan  X       tan  Jr * 

3.  Forms  =fc  m-i,  hemi-orthodomes. — For  each  form  the  corresponding 

values  of  /*,  v  (ji\  v)  are  to  be  obtained  by  measurement  or  else  calculated, 

and  from  them  the  value  of  mc  obtained  from  the  formulas  (1),  mc  = 

sin  v     . 
— — ,  etc. 

Sill /A 

4.  Forms  m-i,  clinodomes. — Similarly  as  with  the  prisms,  when  X  and 
Z  denote  the  angles  with  the  clinodiagonal  and  basal  sections, 

X+Z=90°. 
For  any  form  m-i, 

J  cot  X 

OBllljS 

Or  by  the  tangent  law,  X1  being  the  corresponding  angle  for  14, 

tan  X1 


m  = 


tan  X' 
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Triclinic  System. 

The  triclinic  system  is  characterized  by  its  entire  want  of  symmetry. 
The  inclinations  of  all  the  diametral  planes,  and  hence,  the  inclination  of 
the  axes,  are  oblique  to  one  another.  There  are,  then,  five  unknown  quan- 
tities to  be  determined  in  each  case,  viz.,  the  three  angles  of  obliquity  of 
the  axes,  and  the  lengths  of  the  axes  b  and  c,  &  being  made  =  1. 

The  axes  are  lettered  as  in  the  orthorhombic  system :  c  =  the  vertical 
axis,  b  =  the  macrodiagonal  axis,  and  a  =  the  brachydiagonal  axis. 

Let  (f .  259)  a  =  angle  between  the  axes  c  and  I; 
/8  =  angle  between  the  axes  c  aud  d; 
y  =  angle  between  the  axes  b  and  d. 
Also,  let  A  =  angle  of  inclination  of  the  diame- 
tral planes  meeting  in  the  axes  a ;  B  =  angle  of 
inclination  for  those  intersecting  in  the  axis  b>  and 
C  =  the  angle  of  those  meeting  in  c. 

The  macrodiagonal  (m-n)  and  brachydiagonal 
(m-ft)  planes  are  indicated  as  in  the  orthorhombic 
system,  also  the  planes  opposite  the  acute  angle 
(p)  are  called  +  ,  and  those  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding obtuse  angle  —  ;  furthermore,  the  planes 
in  front,  to  the  right  (and  behind,  to  the  left)  are  distinguished  by  an  accent, 
as  m-7i\ 

In  the  fundamental  octahedron  formed  by  four  sets  of  planes,  these  are, 
taken  in  the  usual  order  (f.  227),  —  1',  —  1,  +  1',  +  1,  and  below,  +  1', 
+  1,-1',  -1. 

In  the  determination  of  any  individual  crystal  belonging  to  this  system, 
the  axial  directions  as  well  as  unit  values  have  to  be  assumed  arbitrarily; 
in  many  cases  (<?.gr.,  axinite)  the  custom  of  different  authors  has  varied 
much.  Two  points  arc  to  be  considered  in  making  the  choice:  l,the  cor- 
respondence in  form  with  related  species,  even  if  these  be  not  triclinic,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  feldspar  family  ;  and  2,  the  ease  of  calculation,  which 
is  much  facilitated  if,  or  the  planes  chosen  as  fundamental,  the  pinacoids 
are  all,  or  at  least  in  part,  present. 

In  general,  the  methods  of  calculation  are  not  simple.  Some  of  the 
most  important  relations  are  given  here  (from  Naumann).  In  actual 
practice,  problems  which  arise  may  be  solved  by  some  of  the  following 
formulas,  or  by  means  of  a  series  of  appropriate  spherical  triangles,  used 
as  in  the  preceding  pages,  aud  by  which,  from  the  measured  angles,  the 
required  elements  of  the  forms  may  be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  angles  already  defined,  let,  as  follows  (f.  259), 

X—  inclination  of  a  plane  on  the  brachydiagonal  section  ; 
Y  =  "  u  "      macrodiagonal         " 

Z=  "  "  "      basal  " 

Let  the  inclination  of  the  edge, 

X  on  c  =  fi,  Y  on  c  =  p,  Z  on  d  =  <r, 

X  on  d  =  vy  Yonb  =  ir}  Z  on  b  =  t, 
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When  the  three  pinacoids  are  present,  the  angles  A,  B,  C  are  given  by 
measurement.  These  angles  are  connected  with  the  axial  angles  by  the 
following  equations : 

cos  A  +  cos  B  cos  C  Q      cos  B  +  cos  G  cos  A 

cos  a  = ; — jj—. — ^ ;     cos  p  = ; — jj- -. — -. ; 

sin  B  sm  U  sin  O  6in  A 

___  cos  C  +  cos  A  cos  2?# 

COS  7  —  ;         j      :        73  • 

sin  -d.  sin  B 
also, 

sin  a  :  sin  /3  :  sin  7  =  sin  .A  :  sin  B  :  sin  & 

The  relations  between  the  angles  a,  £,  7,  and  the  angles  fi,  v}  etc.,  are  as 
follows : 

__  2  sin  p  sin  p'  __  2  sin  7r  sin  tK 

tan    a  —  — :       -  yr-  —  •    .       -:  77-. 

Sin  (p  —  p)  Sm  (7T  —  7T  ) 

£  __  2  sin  /x-  sin  ^'  __  2  sin  v  sin  1/ 
tan  o  —     ;    -.  rr  ;    -.         77- • 

sm  (/a  —  fi )         sin  (i>  —  v ) 


Also, 


__  2  sin  t  sin  -7-'  __  2  sin  <r  sin  <r' 

tan  7  —     :    7  7T~  —     •    7  Tr  ■ 

sin  (t  —  t )  sin  (a  —  a) 

a  +  7r  +  f>  =  £  +  fA  +  i>  =  7  +  <r  +  T  =  180°. 


The  relations  between  X,  T",  Z,  and  A,  B,  C,  and  /i,  v,  etc.,  are  given 
by  the  following  formulas,  in  which  the  sum  and  difference  of  X  and  JT, 
etc.,  are  calculated,  and  from  them  the  angles  JT,  Y,  etc.,  themselves  are 
obtained : 

tan  KX-  Z)  =  cot  *4 .  8jn  ff0-  ~  ») 
*  '  sm  }(<r  +  v) 

tan  i(;r+  Z)  =  cot  ±B .  cos  *(T  ~  *) 

V  '  COS  $(t  +  7T) 


6 


i/-rr  rrs  .    ,    n      Bill  M.T  —  ir) 

tan  UT—  Z)  =  cot  £i? .  -. — £) {. 

v  '  sin  4(t  +  it) 
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cos  Y +  cos  Xcos  C  cos  Z  +  cos  Xooe  A 

COS  ft  =   r- — X?*— 5 7y ,       COS  V  =  : =~— : 5 . 

^  sin  Y  sin  (7        '  sin  Xsin  .A 

__  cos  X  +  cos  I^cos  C  __cos  Z  +  cos  Y  cos  J? 

COS    O  ——  '  •         -rr      :         rr  •        COS  71    — —  •         ^5?     ;         ^v  • 

r  sin  i  smZ        7  sin  x  sin  p 

__  cos  X  +  cos  Z  cos  -4  _  cos  Y+  cos  Z  cos  B 

COS  (T  —  ;        »      •  4  9       COS    T  —  .        ?>     p~     #»  • 

8111  Z  sin  A  Bin  Z  Bin  jo 

Further,  sin  X :  sin  I7  =  sin  p  :  sin  /i. 

sin  T" :  sin  Z  =  sin  t  :  Bin  at. 
sin  Z  :  sin  X  =  sin  v  :  sin  <r. 

The  following  equations  give  the  relations  of  the  angles  /a,  vy  p,  etc.,  to 
the  axes  and  axial  angles : 

a  sin  8  ^  c  sin  B 

tan  a  = ^— -5  ;    tan  v  = ^—5. 

0  —  a  cos  p  a  —  c  cos  p 

• 

b  sin  a  0  sin  a 

tan  p  =  * :    tan  7r  =  T . 

r      c  —  0  cos  a  0  —  c  cos  a 

a  sin  7  ,  b  sin  7 

tan  t  =  ? - —  ;    tan  a  =  -  ' 


6  —  a  cos  7 '  a  —  b  cos  7" 

Also,  sin  t  :  sin  a  =  ^  '•%, 

sin  p  :  sin  ir  =  b  :  c, 
sin  1/ :  sin  /i  =  c  :  & 
For  any  form  *»*» 

m-ttAi-i  =  180°-  F;  m-/iAi4  =  180°— X;  tti-tiA  0  =  180°—Z. 

For  a  vertical  hemiprism,  X+  1^+  #  =  180°, 

d  :  b  =  sin  I7  .  sin  a  :  sin  X  :  sin  £. 

For  a  macrodiagonal  hemidome,  Y+Z  +  J9  =  180°, 

#  :  ^  =  sin  I7" .  sin  a  :  sin  Z .  sin  7. 

For  a  brachydiagonal  hemidome,  X+Z  -{-A  =  180°, 

J  :  6  =  sin  X  sin  #  :  sin  Z  sin  7. 

By  writing  mo  for  c,  nb  for  J,  etc.,  these  formulas  will  answer  also  for 
the  determination  of  m  and  n.  It  is  supposed  in  the  above  that  the 
measured  edge  i3  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  given  hemiprism,  etc. ;  when 

is  is  not  the  case  the  relations  are  a  little  less  simple. 


•, 
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Measurement  of  the  Angles  of  Crystaxs. 

The  angles  of  crystals  are  measured  by  means  of  instruments  which  are 
called  goniometers. 

The  simplest  form  of  these  instruments  is  the  hand-goniometer,  repre- 
sented in  f.  260.     It  consists  of  an  arc,  graduated  to  half  degrees,  or  finer, 

360 


and  two  movable  arms.  In  the  instrument  figured,  one  of  the  arms,  ab, 
has  the  motion  forward  and  backward  by  means  of  slits  gh,  ih ;  the  other 
arm,  <xl,  has  also  a  similar  slit,  and  in  addition  it  turns  around  the  centre  of 
the  arc  as  an  axis.  The  planes  whose  inclination  is  to  be  measured  are 
applied  between  the  arms  ao,  co,  and  the  latter  adjusted  so  that  they  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  planes  are  in  close  contact.  Tliis  adjustment  must  be 
made  with  care,  and  when  the  instrument  is  held  up  to  the  light  none  mnst 
pans  through  between  the  arm  and  the  plane.  The  number  or  degrees  read 
off  <>n  the  arc  between  k  and  the  left  edge  of  d  (this  edge  being  in  the  line 
of  the  centre,  0,  of  the  arc)  is  the  angle  required.  The  motion  to  and  fro  by 
means  of  the  slits  is  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  measuring  small  or 
imbedded  crvstals.  In  a  much  better  form  of  the  instrument  the  arms  are 
wholly  separated  from  the  arc ;  and  the  arc  is  a  delicately  graduated  circle 
to  which  the  arms  are  adjusted  after  the  measurement. 

The  hand-goniometer  is  useful  in  the  case  of  large  crystals,  and  those 
whose  faces  are  not  well  polished  ;  the  measurements  with  it,  however,  are 
6eldom  within  a  quarter  of  a  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  finest  specimens 
of  crystals,  where  the  planes  are  smooth  and  lustrous,  results  rar  more 
accurate  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  different  instrument,  called  the 
reflecting  goniometer. 

Reflecting  Goniometer. — This  instrument  was  devised  by  Wollaston,  in 
1809,  but  it  has  been  much  improved  in  its  various  parts  since  his  time, 
especially  by  Mitscherlich.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed  may 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  figure  (f.  261),  which  repre- 
sents a  crystal,  whose  angle,  abc*  is  required. 

The  eye  at  P,  looking  at  the  face  of  the  crystal,  be,  observes  a  reflected 
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image  of  m,  in  the  direction  of  Pn.     The  crystal  may  now  be  so  changed  in 
its  position,  that  the  same  image  is  seen  reflected  ta- 
ttle nest  face  and   in   the   same   direction,    Pn.    To 
effect  this,  the  crystal  must    be  turned  around,  until 
'  •;.    The  angle  dbc, 
!  degreed   through 
But  dbc,  subtracted 
"«^P        /  from   ISO1,  equals  tlie  required  angle  of  the  crystal, 

abe.    The  crystal  is,  therefore.  passe<l  in  its  revolution 
through  an  angle  which  is  the  supplement  of  the  required  angle.     This 


z°>  me  nest  xace  ana   in   ine  same  ain 

*         00-  effect  this,  the  crystal  must    be   tunit 

■*\    /     jf^r  <ibd  lias  the  present  direction  of  be. 

jiC/^  measures,  therefore,  the  number  of  i 

js??  j  which  the  crystal  must  be  turned.     Bu 


angle  eridentlv  mav  be  measured  by  attaching  the  crystal  to  a  graduated 
circle,  which  should"  turn  with  the  crystal. 

The  accompanying  cut  (f.  202,1  represents  a  reflecting  goniometer  made 
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by  Oertling,  in  Berlin.  It  will  suffice  to  make  clear  the  general  character 
of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  some  of  the  refinements  added  for 
the  sake  of  greater  exactness. 

The  circle,  C\  is  graduated,  in  this  case,  to  twenty  minutes,  and  by  means 
of  the  vernier  at  v  the  readings  may  be  made  to  minutes  and  half  min- 
utes. The  crystal  is  attached  by  means  of  wax  to  the  little  plate  at  k ; 
this  may  be  removed  for  convenience,  but  in  its  final  position  it  is,  as  here, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  This  axis  is  moved  by 
means  of  the  wheel,  n ;  the  graduated  circle  is  moved  by  the  wheel,  m. 
These  motions  are  so  arranged  that  the  motion  of  n  is  independent,  its  axis 
being  within  the  other,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  revolution  of  m  moves 
both  the  circle  and  the  axis  to  which  the  crystal  is  attached.  This  ar- 
rangement is  essential  for  convenience  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  following  explanation. 

The  screws,  c,  d,  are  for  the  adjustment  of  the  crystal,  and  the  slides, 
a,  i,  serve  to  centre  it. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  crystal  is  attached 
by  means  of  suitable  wax  at  &,  and  adjusted  so  that  the  direction  of  the 
combination-edge  of  the  two  planes  to  be  measured  coincides  with  the  axis 
of  the  instrument ;  the  wheel,  n,  is  turned  until  an  object  (e.g.,  a  window- 
bar)  reflected  in  one  plane  is  seen  to  coincide  with  another  object  not 
reflected  {e.g.,  a  chalk  line  on  the  floor),  the  position  of  the  graduated  circle 
is  observed,  and  then  both  crystal  and  circle  revolved  together  by  means 
of  the  wheel,  m9  till  the  same  reflected  object  now  seen  in  the  second  plane 
again  coincides  with  the  fixed  object  (that  is,  the  chalk  line) ;  the  angle 
through  which  the  circle  has  been  moved,  as  read  off  by  means  of  the 
vernier,  is  the  supplement  angle  between  the  two  planes. 

In  order  to  secure  accuracy,  several  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

1.  The  position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  must  remain  perfectly 
stationary. 

2.  The  object  reflected  and  that  with  which  it  is  brought  in  coincidence, 
should  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  instrument,  and  this  distance 
should  not  be  too  small. 

3.  The  crystal  must  be  accurately  adjusted;  this  is  so  when  the  line 
seen  reflected  in  the  case  of  each  plane  and  that  seen  directly  with  which 
it  is  in  coincidence  are  horizontal  and  parallel.  It  can  be  true  only  when 
the  intersection  edge  of  the  two  planes  measured  is  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

4.  The  crystal  must  be  centered  as  nearly  as  possible,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  same  intersection -edge  must  coincide  with  a  line  drawn  through  the  re- 
volving axis.  This  condition  will  be  seen  to  be  distinct  from  the  preced- 
ing, which  required  only  that  the  two  directions  should  be  the  same.  The 
error  arising  when  this  condition  is  not  satisfied  diminishes  as  the  object 
reflected  is  removed  farther  from  the  instrument,  and  becomes  zero  if  the 
object  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 

The  first  and  second  conditions  are  both  satisfactorily  fulfilled  by 
the  use  of  a  telescope,  as  t,  f.  262,  with  slight  magnifying  power.  This 
is  arranged  for  parallel  light,  and  provided  with  spider  lines  in  its 
focus.      It  admits  also  of  some  adjustments,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  but 
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when  used  it  must  be  directed  exactly  toward  the  axis  of  the  goniometer. 
This  telescope  has  also  a  little  magnifying  glass  (g,  f.  262)  attached  to  it, 
which  allows  of  the  crystal  it6elf  being  seen  when  mounted  at  k.  This 
latter  is  used  for  the  first  adjustments  of  both  planes,  and  then  slipped 
aside,  when  some  distant  object  which  has  been  selected  must  be  seen 
in  the  field  of  the  telescope  as  reflected,  first  by  the  one  plane  and 
then  by  the  other  as  the  wheel  n  is  revolved.  When  the  final  adjustments 
have  been  made  so  that  in  each  case  the  object  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
the  spider-cross  of  the  telescope,  and  when  further  the  edge  to  be  measured 
has  been  centered,  the  crystal  is  ready  for  measurement. 

Tliis  telescope,  obviously,  can  be  used  only  when  the  plane  is  smooth  and 
large  enough  to  give  distinct  and  brilliant  reflections.  In  man}r  cases 
suAicient  accuracy  is  obtained  without  it  by  the  use  of  a  window-bar  and 
a  white  chalk  line  on  the  floor  below  for  the  two  objects  ;  the  instrument  iu 
this  case  is  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  with  its  axis  parallel  to 
the  window  ;  the  eye  is  brought  very  close  to  the  crystal  and  held  motionless 
during  the  measurement. 

The  best  instruments  are  provided  with  two  telescopes.  The  second 
stands  opposite  the  telescope,  t  (see  figure),  the  centres  of  both  telescopes 
being  in  the  same  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
This  second  telescope  has  also  a  hair  cross  in  the  focus,  and  this,  when 
illuminated  by  a  brilliant  gas  burner  (the  rest  of  the  instrument  being 
protected  from  the  light  by  a  screen)  will  be  reflected  in  the  successive 
faces  of  the  crystal.  The  reflected  cross  is  brought  in  coincidence  with  the 
cross  in  the  first  telescope,  first  for  one  and  then  for  the  other  plane.  As 
the  lines  are  delicate,  and  as  exact,  coincidence  can  take  place  only 
after  perfect  adjustment,  it  is  evident  that  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is 
possible. 

Still  more  than  before,  however,  are  well-polished  crystals  reqnired,  so 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  use  of  the  ordinary  double  telescoj>es  is 
impossible.  Very  often,  however,  the  second  telescope  may  be  advantage- 
ously replaced  by  another  having  an  adjustable  slit  in  its  focus,  as  proposed 
by  Webskv,  allowing  of  being  made  as  narrow  as  is  convenient;  or,  as  sug- 
gested by  Schrauf,  the  spider-lines  of  the  second  telescope  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  piece  of  tin-foil,  in  which  two  fine  cross  lines  have  been  cut; 
these  are  illuminated  by  a  gas-burner.  By  these  methods  the  reflected 
object  is  a  bright  line  or  cross,  instead  of  the  dark  spider-lines,  and  it  is 
visible  in  the  first  telescope  even  when  the  planes  are  extremely  minute, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  rough  and  uneven  ;  the  image  is  naturally 
not  perfectly  distinct,  but  sufficiently  so  to  admit  of  good  measurements 
(V'.f/.,  within  two  or  three  minutes). 

The  third  and  fourth  conditions  are  the  most  difficult  to  fulfil  absolutely. 
In  the  cheaper  instruments  the  contrivance  to  accomplish  the  end  often 
consists  of  a  jointed  arm  so  placed  as  to  have  two  independent  motions  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  best  instruments  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  is  paid  to  this  point,  and  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  contrivances 
have  been  devised  to  overcome  the  various  practical  difficulties  arising. 

The  cut  (f.  2G2)  shows  one  of  these  in  its  simpler  form.  The  crystal  is 
approximately  adjusted  by  the  hand,  and  then  the  operation  completed  by 
means  of  the  screws  c  and  d.     These  give  two  motions  at  right  angles  to 
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each  other,  and  the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  motions  are  made  on  the 
surface  of  a  spherical  segment  of  which  the  crystal  itself  occupies  the 
centre,  so  that  it  is  not  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
by  the  motions  of  the  screws.  The  adjustment  having  been  accurately 
made,  the  edge  is  centered  by  means  of  two  sliding  carriages,  a,  by  moving 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  here  they  are  moved  by  hand,  but  in  better 
instruments  by  tine  screws.  The  edge  must  be  first  centered  as  carefully  as 
practicable,  then  the  complete  adjustments  made,  and  finally  again  centered, 
as  before,  to  remove  the  excentricity  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  ad- 
justment screws.  The  successful  use  of  the  most  elaborate  instruments  is 
only  to  be  attained  after  much  patient  practice. 

theoretical  discussions  of  the  various  errors  arising  in  measurements  and 
the  weight  to  be  attached  to  them  have  been  given  by  Kuppfer  (Preis- 
schrift  liber  genaue  Messung  der  Winkel  an  Krystallen,  1825),  also  by 
Naumann,  Grailich,  Schrauf,  and  others  (see  literature,  p.  iv). 

It  has  been  stated  that  when  the  two  planes  have  been  adjusted  in  the 
goniometer  so  that  their  combination-edge  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
instrument,  the  reflections  given  by  them  will  be  parallel.  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  any  other  planes  on  the  crystal  which  are  in  the  same  zone 
with  the  two  mentioned  planes  will  also  give,  as  the  circle  is  revolved, 
reflections  parallel  to  these.  This  means  gives  the  test  referred  to  on 
p.  53,  leading  on  the  one  hand  to  the  discovery  of  zones  not  indicated  by 
parallel  intersections,  and  on  the  other  hand  showing,  in  regard  to  supposed 
zones,  whether  they  are  so  in  fact  or  not. 

The  degree  of  accuracy  and  constancy  in  the  angles  of  crystals  as  they  are  given  by  nature 
is  an  important  subject.  Crystallography  as  a  science  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
forms  made  by  nature  are  perfectly  accurate,  and  whenever  exact  measurements  are  possible, 
supposing  the  crystals  to  have  been  free  from  disturbing  influences,  it  has  been  found  that 
this  assumption  is  warranted  by  the  facts ;  in  other  words,  the  more  accurate  the  measure- 
ments th«  more  closely  do  the  angles  obtained  agree  with  those  required  by  theory.  An 
example  may  illustrate  this : — On  a  crystal  of  sphalerite  (zinc-blende),  from  the  Binnenthal. 
exact  measurements  were  made  by  Kokscbarow  to  test  the  point  in  question.  He  found  for 
the  angle  of  the  tetrahedron  70 J  31'  48",  required  703  31'  44*  ;  for  the  octahedral  angle 
109*  27  42 \  required  109°  28  NT;  and  for  the  angle  between  the  tetrahedron  and  cube 
125°  15  52',  required  125°  15'  52'.  The  crystallographies  works  of  the  same  author,  as  well 
as  those  of  many  other  workers  in  the  same  field,  contain  many  illustrations  on  the  tame 
subject.  At  the  same  time  variations  in  angle  do  occasionally  occur,  from  a  change  in 
chemical  composition,  and  from  various  disturbing  causes,  such  as  heat  and  pressure  (see 
further,  p.  107).  Further  than  this,  it  is  universally  true  that  exact  measurements  are  in 
comparatively  few  cases  possible.  Many  crystals  are  large  and  rough,  and  admit  of  only 
approximate  results  with  the  hand  goniometer;  others  have  faces  which  are  more  or  less 
polished,  but  which  give  uncertain  reflections.  This  is  due  in  some  cases  to  striations,  in 
others  to  the  fact  that  the  surfaces  are  curved  or  more  or  less  covered  with  markings  or 
etchings,  like  those  common  on  the  pyramidal  planes  of  quartz.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  discrepancy  between  the  measured  and  calculated  angles. 

The  important  point  to  be  noted  always  is  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainably  or,  in  other 
words,  the  probable  error.  The  true  result  to  be  accepted  is  always  to  be  obtained  by  the 
discussion  of  all  the  measurements  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  least  squares.  This 
method  involves  considerable  labor,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  arithmetical 
mean,  noting  what  degree  of  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  each  measurement.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  where  measurements  vary  largely  the  probable  error  in  the  mean  accepted  will  be  con- 
siderable ;  moreover  an  approximate  measurement  may  not  be  the  more  accurate  because  it 
happens  to  agree  closely  with  the  theoretical  angle. 

For  the  determination  of  the  symbols  of  planes,  measurement  accurate  within  30',  or  even 
1°,  are  generally  sufficient. 

When  planes  are  rough  and  destitute  of  lustre  the  angles  can  best  be  obtained  with  the 
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reflecting  goniometer,  the  reflections  of  the  light  from  an  object  like  a  candle-flame, 
taken  in  place  of  more  distinct  images. 

For  imbedded  crystals,  and  often  in  other  cases,  measurements  may  be  very  advantage- 
ously made  from  impressions  in  some  material,  like  sealing-wax.  Angles  thus  obtained  ought 
to  be  accurate  within  one  degree,  and  suffice  for  many  purposes.  It  is  sometimes  of  advan- 
tage to  attach  to  the  planes  to  be  measured,  when  quite  rough,  fragments  of  thin  glass,  from 
which  reflections  can  be  obtained ;  this  must,  however,  be  done  with  care,  to  avoid  consider- 
able error. 

COMPOUND,  OR  TWIN  CRYSTALS. 

Twin  crystals  are  those  in  which  one  or  more  parts  regularly  arrranged 
are  in  reverse  position  with  reference  to  the  other  part  or  parts.  Tney 
often  appear  externally  to  consist  of  two  or  more  crystals  symmetrically 
united,  and  sometimes  have  the  form  of  a  cross  or  star.  They  also  exhibit 
the  composition  in  the  reversed  arrangement  of  part  of  the  planes,  in  the 
stria?  of  the  surface,  and  in  re-entering  ungles  ;  in  other  cases  the  compound 
structure  is  detected  only  by  polarized  light.  The  following  figures  are 
examples  of  the  simpler  kinds.     Fig.  203  is  a  twinned  octahedron  with 
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re-entering  angles.     Fig.  2*>3.v  represents  the  regular  octahedron  divided 

into  two  halves  by  a  plane  parallel  to  an  octahedral  face  ;  the  revolving  of 

the  upper  half  around  Is'1    produces  the  twinned  form.     Fig.  264  consists 

of   a  souare  prism,  with  pyramidal  terminations,  twinned  parallel  to  a 

diagonal  plane  between  opposite  solid  angles,  as  illustrated  in  f.  264a, 

a   representation  of  the   simple   form.     A  revolution  of  one  of  the  two 

halves  of  f.  204 a  ISO0  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  diagonal  plane 

outlined  in  the  figure,  would  prod  nee  the  form  in  tiir.  264. 

Crystals  which  occupy  parallel  positions  with  reference  to  each  other, 

that  is.  those  whose  similar  axes  anil  planes  are  parallel,  are  not  properly 

called  twins  ;  the  term  is  applied  only  where  the  crystals  are  united  in  their 

reversed  position  in  accordance  with  some  deducible  mathematical  law.     In 

conceiving  of  them  we  imagine  first  the  two  individuals  or  portions  of  the 

same  individual  to  be  in  a  parallel  position,  and  then  a  revolution  of  180° 

to  take  place  about  a  certain  line,  as  axis,  which  will  bring  them  into  the 

twinning  position. 

An  exception  to  the  principle  in  regard  to  parallel  axe*  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  hemihe- 
dral  crystals,  in  some  of  which  a  revolution  of  180°  has  the  effect  of  producing  an  apparently 
holohedral  form,  the  axe*  of  the  pari*  revolved  remaining  parallel. 
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In  Rome  cases  [e,p  .  hexagonal  forme),  a  revolution  of  00s  would  produce  the  twinned 
form,  bat  in  treating  of  the  subject  it  is  better  to  make  the  uniform  assumption  of  a  revolu- 
tion of  180*,  which  will  answer  in  all  oases. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  twins  have  actually  been  formed  by  such  a  revolution  of  the 
parts  of  crystals,  for  the  twin  is  the  result  of  regular  molecular  growth  or  enlargement,  like 
that  of  the  simple  crystal.  This  reference  to  a  revolution,  and  on  axil  of  revolution,  is  only 
a  convenient  means  of  describing  the  forms.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve  that  the  Inws  deduced  to  explain  the  twinning  of  a  crystal  have,  from  a  molecular 
standpoint,  a  real  existence.  The  measurements  of  Sohrauf  on  twins  of  oerussite  (Tsch. 
Min.  Mitth.,  1873,  209)  show  the  complete  correspondence  between  the  actual  angles  and 
those  required  in  aocordanoe  with  the  law  of  twinning. 

Twinning  axis. — The  line  or  axis  about  which  the  revolution  of  180°  is 
supposed  to  take  place  is  called  the  twinning-axis  (Zwillingsaxe,  Genn.), 
or  axis  of  revolution. 

The  following  law  has  been  deduced  in  regard  to  this  axis,  upon  which 
the  theory  of  the  whole  subject  depends : 

The  twinning  axis  is  always  a  possible  crystallographic  line,  usually 
either  an  axis  or  a  normal  to  some  possible  crystalline  plane. 

Twinning-plane. — The  plane  normal  to  the  axis  of  revolution  is  called 
the  twinning-plane  (Zwillingsflache,  Genn.).  The  axis  and  plane  of  twin- 
ning bear  the  same  relation  to  both  individuals  in  their  reversed  position  ; 
consequently  (except  in  some  of  hemihedral  and  tnctinic  forms)  the  twin- 
ned crystals  are  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the  twinning-plane. 

Composition-mane. — The  plane  by  which  the  reversed  crystals  is  united 
ia  the  composition-plane  or  -face  (Zusammen&etzimgsflache,  Germ.).  This 
and  the  twinning-plane  very  commonly  coincide;  this  is  true  of  the  simple 
examples  given  above  (f.  263,  264)  where  the  plane  about  which  the  revolu- 
tion is  conceived  as  having  taken  place  (normal  to  the  twinning  axis),  and 
the  plane  by  which  the  semi-individuals  are  united,  are  identical.  When 
not  coinciding  the  two  planes  are  generally  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
that  is,  the  composition  face  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  revolution.  Examples 
of  this  are  given  beyond  (p.  99).  Still  again,  where  the  crystals  are  not 
regularly  developed,  and  where  they  interpenetrate,  and,  as  it  were,  exer- 
cise a  disturbing  influence  upon  each  other,  the  contact  surface  may  be 
interrupted,  or  may  be  exceedingly  irregular.  In  such  cases  the  axis  and 
plane  of  twinning  have,  as  always,  a  denuite  position,  but  the  composition- 
face  has  lost  its  significance 

Thus  in    qnartz    the  interpenetrating  parts   have  yU5 

often  no  rectilinear  boundary,  but  mingle  in  the  most 
irregular  manner  throughout  the  mass,  and  showing 
this  composite  irregularity  by  abrupt  variations  of  the 
planes  at  the  snrface.  Fig.  265  exhibits  by  its  shaded 
part  the  parts  of  the  plane  —  1  that  appear  over  the 
snrface  of  the  plane  I£,  owing  to  the  interior  composi- 
tion. This  internal  structure  of  quartz,  found  in  almost 
all  qnartz  crystals,  even  the  common  kinds,  is  well 
brought  out  by  means  of  polarized  light ;  also,  by 
etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  plane  —  1  and  JZ 
becoming  etched  unequally  on  the  same  amount  of 
exposure  to  the  acid. 

The  twinning-plane  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  pos- 
sible occurring  plane  on  the  given  species,  and  usually  one  of  the  more 
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frequent  or  fundamental  planes.  The  exceptions  occur  only  in  the  triclinic 
and  monoelinic  systems,  where  the  twinning  axis  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
oblique  crystal  lographic  axes,  and  then  the  plane  of  twinning  normal  to  it 
is  obviously  not  necessarily  a  crystallographic  plane,  this  is  conspicuous  in 
albite.  In  these  cases  the  composition-face  is  often  of  more  significance 
than  the  t winning-plane,  the  former  being  distinct  and  parallel  to  the 
axis,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  stated  above. 

With  reference  to  the  com  position -face,  the  twinning  may  be  described  as  taking  place  (1) 
by  a  revolution  on  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  composition-face,  (2)  on  an  axis  parallel 
to  it  and  vertical.  (3)  by  an  axis  parallel  to  it  and  horizontal;  whether  the  revolution 
takes  place  with  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  crystal,  the  twin  is  right-  or  left-handed. 

One  further  principle  is  of  theoretical  importance  in  the  mathematical 
explanation  of  the  forms.  The  twinning  axis  may,  in  many  cases,  be  ex- 
changed for  another  line  at  right  angles  with  it,  a  revolution  about  which 
will  also  satisfy  the  conditions  of  producing  the  required  form.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  is  furnished  by  f.  318,  of  orthoclase ;  the  composition-face  is 
parallel  to  i-\  the  axis  of  revolution  also  parallel  to  this  plane,  and  (a)  nor- 
mal to  ?-?',  which  is  then  consequently  the  twinning-plane,  though  the  axis 
does  not  coincide  with  the  crystallographic  axis,  or  (o)  it  may  coincide  with 
the  vertical  axis,  and  then  the  twinning-plane  normal  to  it  is  not  a  crys- 
tallographic plane.  In  other  simpler  cases  also,  the  same  principle  holds 
g<x>d,  generally  in  consequence  of  the  possible  mutual  interchange  of  the 
planes  of  twinning  and  composition.  In  most  cases  the  true  twinning-plane 
is  evident,  since  it  is  parallel  to  some  plane  on  the  crystal  of  simple  mathe- 
matical ratio. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  above  principle  is  furnished  by  the  species  staurolite. 
Fig.  ;$07,  p.  i>8.  shows  a  prismatic  twin  observed  by  the  author  among  crystals  from  Fannin 
Co.,  Ga.     The   measured  angle  for  i-l  a  *•'*'  was  70°  iiU  ;  the  twinning-axis  deduced  from 

this  may  be  the  normal  to  the  plane  £j,  which  would  then  be  the  twinning-plane.  Instead 
of  this  axis,  its  complementary  axis  at  right  angles  to  it  may  be  taken,  which  will  equally 

well  produce  the  observed  form.  Now  in  this  species  it  happens  that  the  planes  *-&  and  *-} 
(over  i-'i)  are  almost  exactly  at  right  angles  (!)0°  tf')  with  each  other,  and  hence,  according  to 
this  latter  supposition.  i-:\  becomes  the  twinn  ng-pliuie,  and  the  axis  of  revolution  is  normal 

to  it.  Hence,  either  i-'$  or  t-3  may  be  the  twinning-plane,  either  supposition  agrees  closely 
with  the  measured  angle,  which  could  not  be  obtained  with  great   accuracy.     The  former 

method  of  twinning  {/•', )  conforms  to  the  other  twins  observed  on  the  species,  and  hence  it 
may  be  accepted.  What  is  true  iuthis  case,  however,  is  not  always  true,  for  it  will  seldom 
happen  that  of  the  two  complementary  axes  each  is  so  nearly  normal  to  a  plane  of  the  crystal. 
In  most  cases  one  of  the  two  j^xes  conforms  to  the  law  in  being  a  normal  to  a  possible  plane, 
and  the  other  does  not,  and  hence  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  true  twinning  axis, 

C'mt'wt-twins  and  Penet  rat  tout  warn. — In  contact-twins,  when  normally 
formed,  the  two  halves  are  simply  connate,  being  united  to  each  other  by 
the  composition-face;  this  is  illustrated  by  f.  2G»J,  2(54.  In  actually  occur- 
ring crystals  the  two  parts  are  seldom  symmetrical,  as  demanded  by  theory, 
but  one  may  preponderate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  other ;  in 
some  cases  only  a  small  portion  of  the  second  individual  in  the  reversed 
position  may  exist.  Very  great  irregularities  are  observed  in  nature  in  this 
respect.  Moreover,  the  re-entering  angles  are  often  obliterated  by  the  ab- 
"  developments  of  one  or  other  of  the  parts,  and  often  only  an  indis- 
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Hematite. 
he   clearly  drawn 


tinct  line  on  some  of  the  faces  marks  the  division  between  the  two 
individuals. 

Penetration-twins  are  those  in  which  two  or  more  complete  crystals 
interpenetrate,  as  it  were  crossing  through  each  other.  Normally,  the 
crystals  have  a  common  centre,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  axial  system  for 
both;  practically,  however, as  in  contact-twins,  great  irregularities  occur. 

Examples  of  these  twins  are 
given  in    the  annexed    figures,  28B  267 

f.  266,  of  fluorite,  and  f.  267,  of 
hematite.  Other  examples  occur 
in  the  pages  following,  as,  for 
instance, of  the  species  staurolite, 
f.  309  to  312,  the  crystals  of  which 
sometimes  occur  in  nature  with 
almost  the  perfect  symmetry  de- 
manded by  theory.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  distinction  between 
contact  and  penetration-twins  is 
not  a  very  important  one,  and  the  lim 
between  them. 

Paramenia  and  Mutagenic  twins. — The  distinction  of  paragenic  and 
metagenie  twins  belongs  rather  to  crystal logeny  than  crystallography.  Yet 
the  forms  are  often  so  obviously  distinct  that  a  brief  notice  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  important. 

In  ordinary  twins,  the  compound  structure  had  its  beginning  in  a  micleal 
compound  molecule,  or  was  compound  in  its  very  origin  ;  and  whatever 
inequalities  in  the  result,  these  are  only  irregularities  in  the  development 
from  such  a  nucleus.  lint  in  others,  the  crystal  was  at  first  simple  ;  and 
afterwards,  through  some  change  in  itself  or  in  the  condition  of  the  mate- 
rial supplied  for  its  increase,  received  new  layers,  or  a  continuation,  in  a 
reversed  position.  This  mode  of  twinning  is  metagenie,  or  a  result  subse- 
quent to  the  origin  of  the  crystal ;  while  the  ordinary 
mode  is  paragenic.  One  form  of  it  is  illustrated  in 
f.  268.  The  middle  portion  had  attained  a  length 
of  half  an  inch  or  more,  and  then  became  genieu- 
lated  simultaneously  at  either  extremity.  These 
geniculates  are  often  repeated  in  rutite,  and  the 
ends  of  the  crystal  are  thus  bent  into  one  another,  and 
occasionally  produce  nearly  regular  prismatic  forms. 

This  metagenic  twinning  is  sometimes  presented 
by  the  successive  layers  of  deposition  in  a  crystal, 
as  in  some  quartz  crystals,  especially  amethyst,  the 
inseparable  layers,  exceedingly  thin,  being  of  oppo- 
site kinds.     So  calcitc  crystals  are  sometimes  made 

up  of  twinned  layers,  which  are  due  to  an  oscillatory 

process  of  twinning  attending  the  progress  of  the 

crystal.  In  a  similar  manner,  crystals  of  the  triclinic  feldspars,  albite, 
etc.,  are  often  made  tip  of  thin  plates  parallel  to  i-i,  by  oscillatory  compo- 
sition, and  the  face  0,  accordingly,  iB  finely  striated  parallel  to  the  edge 
OM-l. 
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Repented  twinning. — In  the  preceding  paragraph  one  ca8e  of  repeated 
twinning  has  been  mentioned,  that  of  the  feldspars ;  it  is  a  case  of  paialld 
repetition  or  parallel  grouping  of  the  successive  crystals.  Another  kind  is 
that  which  is  illustrated  by  f.  295,  2!)7,  311,  where  the  successively 
reversed  individuals  are  not  parallel.  In  this  case  the  axes  may,  however, 
lie  in  a  zone,  as  the  prismatic  twins  of  aragonite,  or  they  may  be  inclined 
to  each  other,  as  in  f.  311, of  statirolite.  In  all  such  cases  where  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  twinning  tends  to  produce  circular  forms,  as  f.  281,  of  rutile,  the 
number  of  individuals  is  equal  to  the  number  of  times  the  angle  between 
the  two  axial  systems  is  contained  in  3(10°.  For  example,  five-fold  twins 
occur  in  the  tetrahedrons  of  gold  and  sphalerite,  since  5  x  70°  32'  (thetetra- 
hedml  angle)  =  3(50°  (approx.).  A  compound  crystal,  when  there  are  three 
individuals,  is  called  a  Trilling  (Drilling,  Germ.),  where  there  are  four 
individuals,  a  Fowling  (Vierling,  Germ.),  etc. 

Compound  crystals  in  which  twinning  exists  in  accordance  with  two  laws 
at  once  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  an  excellent  example  is  afforded  by  stann>- 
lite,  f.  312.  They  have  also  been  observed  on  albite  (f.  333),  orthociaw, 
chalcocitc,  and  in  other  less  distinct  cases. 


Examples  of  different  methods  of  Twinning* 

Isometric  System. — With  few  exceptions  the  twins  of  this  system  are  of 
one  kind,  the  twinning  axis  an  octahedral  axis,  and  the  twinning  plane 
consequently  an  octahedral  plane  ;  in  most  eases  also  the  latter  coincides 


Sphalerite. 


composition-face.     Fig.  2(13  shows  this  kind  as  applied  to  the 

simple  octahedron,  it  is  especially  common  with  the  spinel  group  of  min- 
erals ;  similarly,  f.  2ti9.  a  more  complex  form,  and  also,  f.  270,  a  dodeca- 
hedron twinned  ;  all  these  are  conflict  twins.  Fig.  271  is  a  penetration 
twin  following  the  same  law  ;  the  twinning  being  repeated,  and  the  form 
flattened  parallel  to  an  octahedral  face.     Fig.  2ti6,  p.  91,  shows  a  twin  of 


*  A  complete  enumeration  of  the  different  methods  ot  twinning  observed  under  the  differ- 
ent systems,  with  detailed  description*  anil  many  tururcs,  will  be  fonnd  in  Vol.  II.  of  BoM- 
Sadebeok'B  Crystallography  (Auguwiuidte  Krystullographic,  284  pp.,  Bio,  Berlin,  1870). 
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fluori  te,  two  interpenetrating  cubes ;  f.  272  exhibits  a  dodeeahedral  twin 
of  sodalite  occurring  in  nature  of  almost  ideal  symmetry,  and  f.  273  is  a 
tetrahedral  twin  of  the  species  tetrahedrite  ;  the  same  law  is  true  for  all. 


Figs.  274,  275,  276,  are  twins  whose  axes  are  parallel ;  these  forms  are 
possible  only  with  hemihedral  crystals.  The  twinning  axis  is  here  a  dode- 
eahedral axis  and  the  twinning  plane  a  dodecakedral  plane.    The  same 


Pyrite. 


Magnetite. 


method  of  composition  is  often  seen  in  dendritic  crystallizations  of  native 
gold  and  copper,  in  which  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  branches  is  60° 
and  120°,  the  interracial  angles  of  a  dodecahedron.  The  brownish-black 
mineral  in  the  mica  from  Pennsbnry,  Pa.,  is  magnetite  in  this  form  (f .  277), 
as  first  observed  by  G.  J.  Brush. 

Tetragonal  System.- — The  most  common  method  is  that  where  the  twin- 
ning-plane  is  parallel  to  1-i.  It  is  especially  characteristic  of  rutile  and 
cassiterite.  This  is  illustrated  in  f.  264  and  similarly  in  f.  278.  Fig.  268 
shows  a  similar  twin  of  rutile,  and  in  f.  281  to  283  the  twinning  according 
to  this  law  is  repeated.  In  f.  281  the  vertical  axes  of  the  successive  six 
individuals  lie  in  a  plane,  and  an  enclosed  circle  is  the  result ;  in  f.  282  the 
e  vertical  axes  form  a  zig-zag  line  ;  there  are  here  four  individuals, 
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add  four  more  behind,  the  last  (Till)  uniting  with  the  first  (I),  and  let  it 
be  developed  vertically,  and  the  complex  form  produced  results  in  the 
scalenohedron  twin  of  f.  283.     In  chalcopyrite,  the  octahedron  1,  which  is 


very  near  a  regular  octahedron  in  angle,  may  be  the  twinning-plane,  and 
forms  are  thus  produced  very  similar  to  f.  263.  With  hemibeural  forms 
twinning  may  take  place  as  shown  in  f.  280,  where  the  axis  of  revolution 


is  a  diagonal  axis,  and  the  plane  of  twinning  the  prism  T.  It  is  not  always 
indicated  by  a  re-entering  angle,  but  is  sometimes  only  shown  by  the 
oblique  striatious  in  two  directions  meeting  hi  the  line  of  contact. 


Another  mode  of  twinning  is  that  occurring  in  lcticite,  observed  by  vom 
Bath,  who  showed  the  species  to  be  tetragonal.     The  twinning-plane  is  here 
<L    (Jahrb.  Min.,  1873, 113.) 


Hexagonal  System. — In  the  holohedral  division  of  this  system  twins  are 
rare.  An  example  ib  furnished  by  pyrrhotite,  f.  284,  where  the  twinning, 
plane  is  the  pyramid  1,  the  vertical  axes  of  the  individual  crystals  being 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (0M=  133°  8').  Another  example 
is  tridyraite  *  (see  p.  266),  where  the  twinning-plane  is  either  the  pyramid 
iorj. 


In  the  species  of  the  rhomhohedral  division  twins  are  numerous ;  the 
ordinary  methods  are  the  following:  the  twinning- plane  the  rhombobe- 
dron  It,  f.  285  ;  the  rhombohedron  -  27?,  f.  288  ;  the  rhombohedron  —$It, 
f.  286.  The  last  mentioned  method  is  common  in  masses  of  calcite,  where  by 
its  frequent  repetition  it  gives  rise  to  thin  lamellae ;  these  are  observed 
often  in  crystalline  limestones. 


Calcite. 


Pyrargyrito. 


The  tw inning-plane  may  also  be  the  basal  plane,  the  axis  of  revolution 
consequently  the  vertical  axis.  This  is  illustrated  in  f.  287,  a  complex 
penetration  twin  of  chabazite,  also  f.  267  (hematite),  and  in  f.  289,  290. 
It  is  also  common  with  quartz,  the  two  crystals  sometimes  distinct,  and 
joined  by  a  prismatic  plane,  sometimes  interpenetrating  each  other  very 
irregularly,  as  shown  in  f.  265. 

*  0.  vom  Bath,  Pogg.  Ann.,  uuexv.  487  ;  clii.  1. 
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Orthobhombic  System. — In  the  orthorhombic  system  twine  are  exceed- 
ingly common,  and  the  variety  of  methods  is  very  great.  Those  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  bronght  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  t winning-plane  is  (I)  t 
prismatic  plane,  vertical  or  horizontal,  or  (2)  an  octahedral  plane.  The 
twinning  is  very  often  repeated,  and  always  in  accordance  with  the  lav 
already  stated,  that  the  number  uf  individuals  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  times  that  the  angle  of  the  two  axial  systems  ib  contained  in  360" 

{a)  Twinning  parallel  to  a  prism  whose  angle  is  approximately  120°. 

1.  Pfima  vertical. — The  principal  examples  are  aragonite,  I A  /  =  lift* 
10' ;  cerussite,  1  Al  =  117°  13' ;  witherite,  IaI  =  118°  30' ;  bromlite, 
I A  1  =  118°  50' ;  chalcocite,  IaI  =  119°  35' ;  stephanite,  I A  J  =  \iSr 
39';  dyscrasite,  IaI =  119°  59'.  Figs.  291,  292,  represent  twins  of  ara- 
gonite in  accordance  with  this  law.  Figs.  293,  294,  show  erosa-sections  of 
the  two 
though 


wo  prisms  of  the  preceding  figures,  in  the  latter  the  form  is  hexagonal, 
gh  not  regularly  so.     Fig.  295  is  a  cruciform  twin  of  the  same  species. 


/f§?7\ 


Aragonite.  Aragonite. 


2.  Prism,  horizontal ;   that  is,  a  maerodoine. — Examples :  arsenopyrite, 
1-iAl-i  =120°  46';  leadhillite,  1-t  A  1-t  =  119°  20'; 
„_„  humite,  type  1. 

3.  Pntm  horizontal ;  that  is,  a  brachydome. — 
Examples  :  manganite,  1-i  A  1-i  =  122°  50'(f.  296); 
cbrvsoberyl,  Zl  A  Z-i  (f.  300)  =120°  13' :  columbite, 
8-{a2-«  =  117°  20'. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward 
repetition  of  the  twinning,  by  which  forms  often  stel- 
late, sometimes  apparently  hexagonal,  result.  These 
forms  are  illustrated  in  the  following  figures  :  f.  297 
is  of  witherite;  f.  298  a  crystal  of  leadhillite,  in  its 
twinned  form  of  very  rhombohedral  aspect.  Figs. 
299  and  300  arc  both  chrysoberyl,  where  3-i  is  the 
twinning-plane  ;  six-rayed  twins  are  very  common  iu 
this  species. 
The  genesis  of  these  forms  is  further  illustrated  by  the  following  cross- 
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sections.     Fig.  301  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  cerussite  twin,  and  f.  i 
of  the  crystal  of  leadhillite  figured  above  (f.  298). 
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Chryiobrayl. 


Chrysobaryl. 


In  f.  303,  three  rhombic  prisms,  I,  of  aragonite,  are  combined  about  their 
scute  angles,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  outlines  of  the  prisms,  and  the 
cross  lining  the  direction  of  the  brachydiagonal;  and  in  f.  304,  four  are 
similarly  united.     In  f.  305,  three  similar  prisms,  7,  are  combined  about  the 


lfe.<5> 


obtuse  angle.  This  twin  combination  may  take  the  form  of  a  hexagonal 
prism,  with  or  without  re-entering  angles  ;  of  a  three-rayed  twin,  like  f. 
301,  and  if  a  penetration-twin,  of  a  composite  prism,  like  f.  306  (the  num- 
bering of  the  parts  showing  the  relation),  or  a  six-rayed  twin.  In  all  these 
cases  the  stellate  form  depends  on  the  extension  of  the  individuals  beyond 
the  normal  limits. 

(b)  Prismatic  angle  approximately  that  of  the  regular  octahedron,  109" 
28'.     An  example  is  furnished  by  the  species  staurolite  (f.  307),  where  the 
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t  winning-plane  is  i-f,  and  the  correspond  ins  prismatic  angle  is  109*14* 
(over  *-*,  or  70°  46"  over  i-i) 
Another  example  is  furnished 
by  mareasite,  whose  prismatic 
angle  is  106°  £>'.  The  twint 
are  generally  compound,  die 
repetition  with  the  twinning- 
plane  sometimes  parallel, 
sometimes  oblique,  Bee  p.  285. 
In  f.  308  the  compound  cn» 
tfll  consists  of  five  individuals, 
Binee  five  times  73°  55'  is  ap- 
proximately eqnal  to  360°. 
(c)  Prismatic  angle  approximately  90°.  Examples  are  furnished  by 
boumonite,  I  A  I  =  91°  12',  see  p.  232,  and  staurolite.  In  the  latter  case 
the  twinning-plane  is  a  hrnchydome,  $-£,  and  the  angle  is  91°  18' ;  the  form 
is  shown  in  f.  309,  it  being  that  of  a  nearly  rectangular  cross.  See  alsu 
phillipsite,  p.  323. 

2.  The  twinning-plane  may  be  also  an  octahedral  plane.  An  excellent 
example  is  furnished  by  staurolite,  where  the  twinning-plane  isf-1  (f.  3101. 
The  crystals  cross  at  angles  of  nearly  120°  and  60°,  hence  the  form  inf. 
311,  consisting  of  three  individuals  (trilling)  forming  a  six-rayed  star.  In 
f.  312  both  this  method  of  twinning  and  that  mentioned  above  are  com- 


bined. There  are  thus  for  the  species  staurolite  three  methods  of  twin- 
ning, parallel  to  t-l,  to  $-f,  and  to  g-~.  If  the  occurring  prism  is  made  t-|. 
then  the  three  twinning-plaiies  become  /,  1-?,  1,  or  fundamental  planes,  ae 
is  usually  true. 

Monoclinic  system. — The  following  examples  comprise  the  more  com- 
monly occurring  methods  of  twinning  in  this  system. 

(a)  The  twinning-plane  is  the  orthopinacoid  (i-i).  This  is  true  in  the 
CMe  of  the  common  twins  of  orthoclase  (f.  318),  called  the  Carlsbad  twins. 
The  axis  of  revolution  is  normal  to  i-i  (see  also  p.  90),  while  the  two 
crystals  are  united  by  the  clinopinacoid,  which  is  consequently  the  compo- 
sition-fate. These  twins  may  be  either  right-  or  left-handed  (f.  318  or 
f.  819),  according  as  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  simple  form  (f.  317)  has 
■^een  revolved. 


TWIN   CRYSTALS. 


Fig.  313,  of  pyroxene,  is  another  familiar  example ;  bo  also  f.  314,  of  which 
f .  315  is  the  simple  form.  Fig.  320  is  a  twin  of  scolecite,  where  the  twin 
structure  is  shown  by  the  striatious  on  the  elinopinacoid. 


*  I     *         ^     Oft 


Pyroxeo 


Amphibole. 


Malachite. 


A  form  of  penetration -twin,  with  ii  the  t  winning-plane, 
f.  321  (from  von  Lang).     The  mode  of  combi- 
nation and  cross-penetration  of  the  two  crystals 
1,  2,  is  illustrated  in  f.  322 ;  it  is  a  medial  section 
of  f.  321  from  front  to  back. 

2  The  twinning-plane  may  also  be  the 
plane.  This  is  common  with  orthoclase 
(f.  324);  also  with  gypsum  (f.  323).  It  has 
also  been  observed  by  the  author  in  chondro- 
dite,  type  II  and  III,  from  Brewster,  N.  T.,  sea 
p.  305. 

(o)  Figs.  325,  326,  327  show  another  method 
of  twinning  of  orthoclase  parallel  to  the  clino- 
dome,  2-i.  These  twins  are  peculiar  in  that 
they  form  nearly  rectangular  prisms,  Bince 
Oa  2-i  =  135°  3J\  They  are  common  among  the  orthoclase  crystals  from 
Uaveno,  and  hence  are  called  Baoeno  twins.  This  method  of  twinning  is 
also  common  with  the  amazon-stone  of  Pike's  Peak. 

The  union  of  four  crystals  of  this  kind  produces  the  form  represented  in 
f.  325;  and  the  same,  by  penetration,  develops  the  penetration-twin  of 
f.  327  (from  v.  Eath),  which  apparently  consists  of  four  pairs  of  twins,  but 
may  be  regarded  as  made  by  the  cross-penetration  of  the  crystals  of  two 
pairs,  or  ot  the  four  of  f.  325. 

Forms  like  f.  325  may  have  one  of  the  four  parts  undeveloped  and  so 
consist  of  three  nnited  crystals,  and  also  the  other  parts,  as  in  such  com- 
pound twins  generally,  may  be  very  unequal. 

Twins  corresponding  to  those  of  the  orthorhombic  system,  where  tho 
twinning-plane  is  a  prism  whose  angle  is  nearly  120°,  have  been  observed 
by  vom  Rath  in  hnmite,  types  II  and  III. 

Teiclotio  system. — In  the  twins  of  the  triclinic  system,  the  three  axes 
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may  be  axes  of  revolution,  in  which  case  the  twinning- planes  arc  not  occur- 
ring crystallographic  planes ;  or,  the  pinacoid  planes  may  be  the  planes  of 
twinning  and  the  normals  to  them  the  axes  of  revolution.  Some  of  the 
cases  are  illustrated  in  the  following  figures  of  albite.  In  f.  329  the 
braehy  pinacoid  (i-f)  is  the  twinning-plane ;  f.  328  is  the  same,  bat  it  is  a 
penetration-twin ;  this  is  the  most  common  method  of  twinning  with  this 
species. 


13  is  the  twinning-axis.     Fig.  333  (from  G.  Kose) 
■  halves  of  which  are  like  f.  328,  but  they  are 


In  f.  332  the  vertical  axi3  is  the  twinnin 
is  a  double  twin,  the  two  halves  of  which  are  like  f.  328,'  but  they  are 
twinned   together  like  f.  332.     It  happens  in  albite  that  the  plane  angles 


on  i-l,  made  by  the  edges  /"a  O  and  I/\  1  differ  but  37'  (the  former  being 
116°  26',  the  latter  115°  55'),  and  hence  it  is  tliat  in  the  twin  0  and  1  fall 
nearly  into  one  plane. 
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Composition  parallel  to  0,  where  the  revolution  is  on  a  horizontal  axis 
lorraal  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  0,  is  ex-  ** "  *. 

amplified  in  f.  334  (from  G.  Eose).      Both  ^ 

ight-  and  left-handed  twins  of  this  kind 
Kscur;  also  double  twins  in  which  this 
nethod  is  combined  with  twinning  (like 
hat   in  f .  329,  330),  parallel  to  i-l. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  method  of 
winning  in  the  triclinic  system  has  been 
riven  by  Schrauf  in  his  monograph  of  the 
ipecies  brochantite  (Ber.  Ak.,.Wien,  lxvii.,  275, 1873). 


Albite. 


* 


Regular  Grouping  of  Crystals. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  twin  crystals  is  that  of  the  parallel  posi- 
ion  of  associated  crystals  of  the  same  species,  or  of  different  species. 
Crystals  of  the  same  species  occurring  together  are  very  commonly 
in  parallel  position.  In  this  way  large  crystals  are  sometimes  built  up  of 
smaller  individuals  grouped  together  with  corresponding  planes  parallel. 
This  parallel  grouping  is  often  seen  in  crystals  as  they  fie  on  the  support- 
ing rock.  On  glancing  the  eye  over  a  surface  covered  with  crystals,  a 
reflection  from  one  face  will  often  be  accompanied  with  reflections  from  the 
corresponding  face  in  each  of  the  other  crystals,  showing  that  the  crystals 
we  throughout  similar  in  their  positions. 

Crystals  of  different  species  often  show  the  same  tendency  to  parallelism 
in  mutual  position.  This  is  true  most  frequently  of  species  which,  from 
similarity  or  form  and  composition,  are  said  to  be  isomorphous  (see  p.  177). 
Crystals  of  albite,  implanted  on  a  surface  of  orthoclase,  are  sometimes  an 
example  of  this ;  crystals  of  hornblende  and  pyroxene,  and  of  various  kinds 
of  mica  are  also  at  times  observed  associated  in  parallel  position. 

The  same  relation  of  position  also  occasionally  occurs  where  there  is  no 
connection  in  composition,  as  the  crystals  of  rutile  on  tabular  crystals  of 
hematite,  the  vertical  axes  of  the  former  coinciding  with  the  lateral  axes 
[>f  the  latter.     Breithaupt  has  figured  crystals  of  calcite,  whose  rhombo- 
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ledral  faces  (—  \R)  had  a  series  of  quartz  crystals  upon  them,  all  in 
Darallel  position  (f .  335) ;  and  Frenzel  and  vom  Rath  have  described  the 
lame  association  where  three  such  quartz  crystals,  one  on  each  rhombo- 
ledral  face,  entirely  enveloped  the  calcite,  and  uniting  with  re-entering 
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angles -fcrtmed  pseudo-twins  (rather  trillings)  of  quartz  after  calcite.  The 
author  n&s  described  a  similar  occurrence  f  roin  u  Specimen  Mountain,"  in 
the  *4  q} lowstone  Park ;   the  form  is  shown  in  f.  336.     (Am.  J,  ScL,  EL, 

xit;.lS76.) 


IRREGULARITIES  OF  CRYSTALS. 

• 

•  The  laws  of  crystallization,  when  unmodified  by  extrinsic  causes,  should 
produce  forms  of  exact  symmetry;  the  angles  being  not  only  equal,  but 
also  the  homologous  faces  of  crystals  and  the  dimensions  in  the  directions 
of  like  axes.  This  symmetry  is,  however,  so  uncommon,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  other  than  an  ideal  perfection.  Crystals  are  very 
generally  distorted,  and  often  the  fundamental  forms  are  so  completely  dis- 
guised, that  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  possible  irregularities  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  unravel  their  complexities.  Even  the  angles  may 
occasionally  vary  rather  widely. 

The  irregularities  of  crystals  may  be  treated  of  under  several  heads:  1, 
Imperfection*  of  surf  ace  ;  2,  Variations  of  form  and  dimensions  /  3, 
Variations  of  angle*  /  4,  Internal  imperfections  and  impurities. 


I.  Imperfections  in  the  Surfaces  of  Crystals. 

1.  St  nations  or  angular  elevations  arising  from  oscillatory  combina- 
tion*.— The  parallel  lines  or  furrows  on  the  surfaces  of  crystals  are  called 
Mtritx,  and  such  surfaces  are  said  to  be  striated. 

Kach  little  ridge  on  a  striated  surface  is  enclosed  by  two  narrow  planes 
more  or  less  regular.  These  planes  often  correspond  in  position  to  differ- 
ent planes  of  the  crystal,  and  we  may  suppose  these  ridges  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  continued  oscillation  in  the  operation  of  the  causes  that  give 
rim*,  when  acting  uninterruptedly,  to  enlarged  planes.  By  this  means,  the 
surfaces  of  a  crystal  are  marked  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  succession  of  nar- 
row planes  meeting  at  an  angle  and  constituting  the  ridges  referred  to. 

This  combination  of  different  planes  in  the  forma- 
387  tion  of  a  surface  has  been  termed  oscillatory  com- 

bination. The  horizontal  striae  on  prismatic  crystals 
of  quartz  are  examples  of  this  combination,  in 
which  the  oscillation  has  taken  place  between  the 
prismatic  and  pyramidal  planes.  As  the  crystals 
lengthened,  there  was  apparently  a  continual  effort 
to  assume  the  terminal  pyramidal  planes,  which  effort 
was  interruptedly  overcome  by  a  strong  tendency  to 
an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  prism.  In  this 
manner,  crystals  of  quartz  are  often  tapered  to  a 
point,  without  the  usual  pyramidal  terminations. 
Magnetite.  Other  examples  are  the  striation  on  the  cubic  faces 

of  pyrite  parallel  with  the  intersections  of  the  cube 
with  the  planes  of  the  pyritohedron ;  also  the  striations  on  magnetite 
(f.  337)  due  to  the  oscillation  between  the  octahedron  and  dodecahedron. 
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Prisms  of  tourmaline  are  very  commonly  bounded  vertically  "by  three  convex 
surfaces,  owing  to  an  oscillatory  combination  of  the  planes  /and  i-2. 

Faces  of  crystals  are  often  marked  with  angular  elevations  more  or  less 
distinct,  due  sometimes  also  to  oscillatory  combination.  Octahedrons  of 
fluorite  are  common  which  have  for  each  face  a  surface  of  minute  cubes, 
proceeding  from  an  oscillation  between  the  cube  and  octahedron.  This  is 
a  common  cause  of  dru&y  surfaces  with  the  crystals  of  many  minerals. 

2.  Striations from  oscillatory  composition. — The  striations  of  the  plane 
O  of  albite  and  other  triclinic  feldspars,  and  of  the  rhombohedral  surfaces 
some  calcite,  have  been  attributed,  on  p.  91,  to  oscillatory  twinning. 

3.  Markings  from  erosion  and  other  causes. — It  is  not  uncommon  that 
the  faces  of  crystals  are  uneven,  or  have  the  crystalline  structure  developed 
as  a  consequence  of  etching  by  some  chemical  agent.  Cubes  of  galenite 
are  often  tniis  uneven,  and  crystals  of  lead  sulphate  or  lead  carbonate  are 
somerimes  present  as  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Crystals  of  numer- 
ous other  species,  even  of  corundum,  spinel,  quartz,  etc.,  sometimes  ehow  the 
same  result  of  partial  change  over  the  surface— often  the  incipient  stage  in 
a  process  tending  to  a  iinai  removal  of  the  whole  crystal.     Interesting  in- 

*  vestigations  have  been  made  by  various  authors  on  the  action  of  solvents  on 
differeut  minerals,  the  actual  structure  of  the  crystals  being  developed  in 
this  way.     These  are  referred  to  again  in  another  place  (p.  IIS). 

The  markings  on  the  surfaces  ot  crystals  are  not,  however,  always  to  be 
ascribed  to  etching.  In  most  cases  etchings,  as  well  as  the  minute  angular 
elevations  upon  the  planes,  are  a  part  of  the  original  molecular  growtn  of 
the  crystal,  and  often  serve  to  show  the  successive  stages  in  its  history. 
They  are  the  imperfections  arising  from  an  interrupted  or  disturbed  de- 
velopment of  the  form,  the  perfectly  smooth  and  even  crystalline  faces 
being  the  result  of  completed  action  free  from  disturbing  causes.  Ex- 
amples of  the  marking  referred  to  occur  on  the  crystals  of  most  minerals, 
aua  conspicuously  so  on  the  pyramidal  planes  of  quartz. 

The  development  of  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  crystattogeny  ;  refer- 
ence may,  however,  be  made  here  to  the  memoirs  of  Scharff,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  especially  one  entitled  "  Ueber  den  Quarz,  II.,  dei  Ueber- 
gangsflachen,"  Frankfort,  1874;  also  to  the  Crystallography  of  Sadebeck 
{for  title  see  Introduction). 

It  follows  from  the  symmetry  of  crystallization  that  like  planes  should 
be  physically  alike,  that  is  in  regard  to  their  surface  character ;  it  thus 
often  happens  that  on  all  the  crystals  of  a  species  from  a  given  locality,  or 
perhaps  from  all  localities,  the  same  planes  are  etched  or  roughened  alike. 
For  example,  on  crystals  of  datolite  from  Bergen  Hill,  the  plane  —  2-i 
is  almost  uniformly  destitute  of  lustre ;  there  is  much  uniformity  on  the 
crystals  of  quartz  in  this  respect. 

4.  Curved  surfaces  may  result  from  (a)  oscillatory  combination  ;  or  (b) 
some  independent  molecular  condition  producing  curvatures  in  the  lamina* 
of  the  crystal ;  or  (e)  from  a  mechanical  cause. 

Curved  surfaces  of  the  first  kind  have  been  already  mentioned,  p.  102. 
A  singular  curvature  of  this  nature  is  seen  in  f .  339,  of  calcite  ;  and  another 
in  the  same  mineral  in  the  lower  part  of  f .  338,  in  which  traces  of  a  scaleno- 
hedral  form  are  apparent  which  was  in  oscillatory  combination  with  the 
prismatic  form. 
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Curvatures  of  the  second  kind  sometimes  have  all  the  faces  convex.  Tha 
is  the  case  in  crystals  of  diamond  (f.  340),  some  of  which  are  almost 
spheres.  The  mode  of  curvature,  in  which  all  the  faces  are  equally  con- 
vex, is  less  common  than  that  in  which  a  convex  surface  is  opposite  and 
parallel  to  a  corresponding  concave  surface.  Rbombohcdrons  of  siderite 
(see  p.  381)  are  usually  thus  curved.  The  feathery  curves  of  frost  on  win- 
dows and  the  flagging  stones  of  pavements  in  winter  are  other  examples  oi 
curves  of  the  second  kind.  The  alabaster  rosettes  from  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Ky.,  are  similar. 


A  third  kind  of  curvature  is  of  mechanical  origin.  In  many  species 
crystals  appear  as  if  they  had  been  broken 
transversely  into  many  pieces,  a  Blight  dis- 
placement of  which  has  given  a  curved  form 
to  the  prism.  This  is  common  in  tourmaline 
and  beryl.  The  beryls  of  Monroe,  Conn., 
often  present  these  interrupted  curvatures, 
as  represented  in  f.  341 . 

Crystals   not  unfrequently  occur   with   a 
deep    pyi-amidal   depression  occupying   the 

place  of  each  plane,  as  is  often  observed  in  common  salt,  alum',  and  sulphur. 

This  is  due  in  part  to  their  rapid  growth. 


Beryl,  Monroe,  Conn. 


II.  Vaeiationb  m  the  Forms  and  Dimensions  of  Cbybtalb. 

The  simplest  modification  of  form  in  crystals  consists  in  a  simple  varia- 
tion in  length  or  breadth,  without  a  disparity  in  similar  secondary  planes. 
The  distortion,  however,  extends  very  generally  to  the  secondary  planes, 
especially  when  the  elongation  of  a  crvstal  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  a 
diagonal,  instead  of  the  crystallograptiic  axes.  In  many  instances,  one  or 
more  planes  are  obliterated  by  the  enlargement  of  others,  proving  a  source 
of  much  perplexity  to  the  student.  The  interfacial  angles  remain  constant, 
unaffected  by  these  variations  in  form.  These  changes  in  form  often  give 
rise  to  what  is  called  by  Sadebeck  pseudo-symmetry  ;  the  distorted  forms 
of  one  system  appearing^  similar  to  the  normal  forms  of  another.  (Compare 
the  descriptions  of  the  following  figures.)     As  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
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>f  crystals  arises  from  these  distortions,  this  subject  is  one  of  great 
»nce. 

.  342  to  353  represent  examples  from  the  isometric  system. 
be  lengthened  or  shortened  along  one  axis  becomes  a  right  square 
and  if  varied  in  the  direction  of  two  axes  is  changed  to  a  rectangn- 
m.  Cubes  of  pyrite,  galenite,  fluorite,  etc.,  are  generally  thns  dis- 
It  is  very  unusual  to  find  a  cubic  crystal  that  is  a  true  symmetrical 
In  some  species  the  cube  or  octahedron  (or  other  isometric  form)  iB 
;ned  into  a  capillary  crystal  or  needle,  as  happens  in  cuprite  and 

-ctahedron  flattened  parallel  to  a  face,  or  in  the  direction  of  a  trigonal 
is,  is  reduced  to  a  tabular  crystal  (f.  342).  If  lengthened  in  the 
irection,  it  takes  the  form  in  f.  343  ;  or  if  still  farther  lengthened 
obliteration  of  A',  it  becomes  an  acute  rhoinbohedron  (same  figure). 


in  an  octahedron  is  extended  in  the  direction  of  a  line  between  two 
e  edges,  or  that  of  a  rhombic  interaxis,  it  has  the  general  form  of 
ingtikr  octahedron;  and  still  farther  extended,  as  in  f.  344,  it  is 
d  to  a  rhombic  prism  with  dihedral  summits  (spinel,  fluorite,  magne- 
Thc  figure  represents  this  prism  lying  on  its  acute  edge. 
dodecahedron  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  a  diagonal  between  the 


solid  angles,  that  is,  that  of  a  trigonal  interaxiB,  becomes  a  six- 
prism  with  three-sided  summits,  as  in  f.  345  ;  and  shortened  in  the 
irection  is  a  short  prism  of  the  same  kind  (f.  346).  Both  resemble 
ohedral  forms  and  are  common  in  garnet  and  zinc  blende.  When 
ined  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  cubic  axes,  it  becomes  a  square 
with  pyramidal  summits  (f.  347),  and  shortened  along  the  same  axis 
ducea  to  a  square  octahedron,  with  truncated  basal  angles  (f.  348). 
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The  traper-ohedron  ia  still  more  disguised  by  its  distortions.  When  elon- 
gated in  the  line  of  a  trigonal  iuteraxis,  it  assumes  the  form  iu  f.  349  ;  and 
still  farther  lengthened,  to  the  obliteration  of  some  of  the  planes,  becomes 
a  walenu  dodecahedron  (f.  350).  This  has  been  observed  in  floor  spar. 
Onlv  twelve  planes  are  here  present  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Threads  of 
unlive  gold  from  Oregon,  are  strings  of  crystals  presenting  the  form  of  this 
vt<rv  acute  rhonihohedron,  with  the  other  planes  of  the  trapezohedron  2-2 
i  thi>  M'ulonuhodrai  and  the  terminal  obtuse  rhombohedral)  quite  small  at 
tho  extremities. 

If  the  elongation  of  the  trapezohetlron  takes  place  along  a  cubic  axis,  it 
tMvtiiiien  a  double  eight-sided  pyramid  with  four-sided  summits  (f.  351) ;  or 
if  (liiwit  nuiiiiiut  planes  are  obliterated  by  a  farther  extension,  it  becomes  a 
iMinpli'te  eight-sided  double  pyramid  (f.  352). 


,\  n[-iih'tio-<l"dcciihedron  of  calcite  Ib  shown  distorted  in  f.  353,  which  ap- 
ihiii*,  however,  to  he  an  eight-sided  prism,  bounded  laterally  by  the  planes 
A\  l"i  I",  mid  II,  and  their  opposite*,  and  terminated  by  the  remaining  planes. 
I1),,.  following  figures  of  quartz  (f.  354,  355)  represent  distorted  forms  of 
■ill,  in  which  some  of  the  pyramidal  faces  by  enlargement  dis- 
prismutie  faces,  and  nearly  obliterate  some  of  the  other  pyramidal 
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!5fl  is  a  distorted  crystal  of  apatite  ;  the  same  is  shown  in  f.  357 

jnniil  symmetry.     The  planes  between  O  and  the  right  7"  are 

lie  the  corresponding  planes  below  are  in  part  obliterated. 
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By  observing  that  similar  planes  are  lettered  alike,  the  correspondence  of 
the  two  figures  will  be  understood. 

In  deciphering  the  distorted  crystalline  forms  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  may  be  entirely  altered,  the  augles 
remain  the  same ;  moreover,  like  planes  are  physically  alike,  that  is,  alike 
in  degree  of  lustre,  in  striations,  and  so  on. 
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In  addition  to  the  variations  in  form  which  have  just  been  described,  still 
greater  irregularities  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  crystals  in 
nature  are  attached  either  to  other  crystals  or  to  some  rock  surface,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  are  only  partially  developed.  Thus  quartz  crystals  are 
generally  attached  by  an  extremity  of  the  prism,  and  hence  have  only  one 
set  of  pyramidal  planes ;  perfectly  formed  crystals,  as  those  from  Herkimer 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  haviug  the  double  pyramid  complete,  are  rare.  The  same 
statement  may  be  made  for  nearly  all  species. 


EH.  Variations  in  the  Angles  of  Crystals. 


The  greater  part  of  the  distortions  described  occasion  no  change  in  the 
interfacial  angles  of  crystals.  But  those  imperfections  that  produce  con- 
vex, curved,  or  striated  faces,  necessarily  cause  such  variations.  Further- 
more, circumstances  of  heat  or  pressure  under  which  the  crystals  were 
formed  may  sometimes  cause  not  only  distortion  in  form,  but  also  some 
variation  in  angle.  The  presence  of  impurities  at  the  time  of  crystallization 
may  also  have  a  like  effect. 

Still  more  important  is  the  change  in  the  angles  of  completed  crystals 
which  is  caused  by  subsequent  pressure  on  the  matrix  in  which  they  were 
formed,  as,  for  example,  the  change  which  may  take  place  during  the  more 
or  less  complete  metamorphism  of  the  enclosing  rock. 

The  change  of  composition  resulting  in  pseudomorphous  crystals  (see 
p.  113)  is  generally  accompanied  by  au  irregular  change  of  angle,  so  that 
the  pseudomorphs  of  a  species  vary  much  in  angle. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  irregularities 
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The  inclosnres  may  also  consist  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  material ;  as 
the  granitic  matter  seen  in  orthoclase  crystals  in  a  porphyritie  granite ;  or 
the   feldspar,   quartz,  etc.,  sometimes   inclosed   in 
large  coarse  crystals  of  beryl,  occurring  in  granite  858 

veins. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  iuclosure  of  one 
mineral  by  another  is  afforded  by  the  annexed 
tigtires  of  tourmaline,  enveloping  orthoclase  (E.  II. 
Williams,  Am.  J.  Sei.,  III.,  xi„  273, 1876).  Fig. 
358  shows  the  crystal  of  tourmaline;  and  cross-sec- 
tions of  it  at  the  points  indicated  (a,  b,  c)  are  given 
by  f.  359,  3*50,  3til.  The  latter  show  that  the  feld- 
Bpar  increases  in  amount  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
crystal,  the  tourmaline  being  merely  a  thin  shell. 
Similar  specimens  from  the  same  locality  (Port 
Henry,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.)  show  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  position  of  the  tour- 
maline and  that  of  the  feldspar. 

Similar  occurrences  are  those  of  trapezobedrons 
of  garnet,  where  the  latter  is  a  mere  shell,  enclosing 
calcite,   or  sometimes  epidote.       Analogous  cases 
have  been  explained  by  some  authors  as  being  due  to  partial  pseudomorph- 
ism, the  alteration  progressing  from  the  centre  outward. 

MB  360 

aba 

The  microscopic  crystals  observed  as  inclosnres  may  sometimes  be 
referred  to  known  species,  but  more  generally  their  true  nature  is  doubtfnl. 
The  term  microlites,  proposed  by  Vogelsang,  is  often  used  to  designate  the 


minute  inclosed  crystals ;  they  are  generally  of  needle-like  form,  some- 
times quite  irregular,  and  often  very  remarkable  in  their  arrangement  and 
groupings ;  eome  of  them  are  exhibited  in  f.  367  and  f.  368,  as  explained 
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helow.  Trichite  and  belcnite  are  names  introduced  by  Zirkel ;  the  former 
name  is  derived  from  Opif;,  hair,  the  forms,  like  that  in  f.  362,  are  common 
in  obsidian.  "Where  the  minute  individuals  belong  to  known  species  they 
are  called,  for  example,  feldspar  mierolites,  etc. 

CnjutaJUtes  is  an  analogous  term  which  is  intended  by  Vogelsang  to  cover 
those  minute  forms  which  have  not  the  regular  exterior  form  or  crystals, 
but  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between  amorphous  matter  and  true 
crystals.  Some  of  the  forms,  figured  by  Vogelsang,  are  shown  in  f.  363  to 
366 ;  they  are  often  observed  in  glassy  volcanic  rocks,  and  also  in  furnace 
slags.  A  series  of  names  have  been  given  to  varieties  of  crystallites,  such 
as  elobulites,  margarites,  etc.* 

the  microscopic  inclosures  may  also  be  of  an  irregular  glassy  nature ;  a 
kind  that  exists  in  crystals  which  have  formed  from  a  melted  mass,  as  lavas, 
or  the  slag  of  iron  furnaces. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  solid  inclosures  occur  sometimes 
quite  irregularly  in  the  crystals,  they  are  more  generally  arranged  with 
some  evident  reference  to  the  symmetry  of  the  form,  or  planes  of  the 
crystals.     Examples  of  this  are  shown  in  the  following  figures :  f .  367  ex- 
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Calcite. 


hibits  a  crystal  <->f  ang'te,  inclosing  magnetite,  feldspar  and  nephelito 
mierolites.  etc..  and  f.  3»N  shows  a  crystal  of  leucite,  a  species  whose 
crystals  very  commonly  inck»se  foreign  matter.  Fig.  369  shows  a  section 
of  a  crystal  of  calcice,  containing  pvrite. 
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Andalusite. 


Another  striking  example  is  afforded  by  andalusite,  in  which  the  inclosed 
imparities  are  of  considerate  extent  and  remurkaMv  arranged.  Fi<r.  370 
shows  the  successive  parts  of  a  single  crystal,  as  di-sected  bv  B.  Horsford 


•  Die  KrrstalliTen  von  Hermann  Vogelsang.     Bonn,  1ST5. 
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of  Springfield,  Mass.;  371,  one  of  the  four  white  portions;  and  372,  the 
central  black  portion. 
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CRYSTALLINE  AGGREGATES. 

The  greater  part  of  the  specimens  or  masses  of  minerals  that  occur,  may 
be  described  as  aggregations  of  imperfect  crystals.  Even  those  whose 
structure  appears  the  most  purely  impalpable,  and  the  most  destitute  in- 
ternally of  anything  like  crystallization,  are  probably  composed  of  crystal- 
line grains.  Under  the  above  head,  consequently,  are  included  all  the 
remaining  varieties  of  structure  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  individuals  composing  imperfectly  crystallized  individuals,  may  be: 

1.  Columns,  or  fibres  in  which  case  tfie  structure  is  columnar. 

2.  Thin  lamina,  producing  a  lamellar  structure. 

3.  Grains,  constituting  a  granular  structure. 

1.  Columnar  Structure. 

m 

A  mineral  possesses  a  columnar  structure  when  it  is  made  up  of  slender 
columns  or  fibres.  There  are  the  following  varieties  of  the  cpluranar  struc- 
ture : 

Fibrous  ;  when  the  columns  or  fibres  are  parallel.  Ex.  gypsum,  asbestus. 
Fibrous  minerals  have  often  a  silky  lustre. 
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Reticulated :  when  the  fibres  or  columns  cross  in  various  directions,  and 
produce  an  appearance  having  some  resemblance  to  a  net. 

Stellated  or  stellular:  when  they  radiate  from  a  centre  in  all  directions, 
and  produce  star-like  forms.     Ex.  stilbite,  wavellite. 

Radiated,  divergent :  when  the  crystals  radiate  from  a  centre,  without 
producing  stellar  forms.     Ex.  quartz,  stibnite. 


2.  Lamellar  Structure. 

The  structure  of  a  mineral  is  lamellar  when  it  consists  of  plates  or 
leaves.  The  laminae  may  be  enrved  or  straight,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
curved  lamellar,  and  straight  lamellar  structure.  Ex.  wollastonite  (tabular 
spar),  some  varieties  of  gypsum,  talc,  etc.  When  the  laminae  are  thin  and 
easily  separable,  the  structure  is  said  to  be  foliaceous.  Mica  is  a  striking 
example,  and  the  term  micaceous  is  often  used  to  describe  this  kind  of 
structure. 

3.  Granular  Structure. 

The  particles  in  a  granular  structure  differ  much  in  size.  When  coarse, 
the  mineral  is  described  as  coarsely  granular  ;  when  fine,  Jmely  granular; 
and  if  not  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye,  the  structure  is  termed  im- 
palpable. Examples  of  the*  first  may  be  observed  in  granular  crystalline 
limestone,  sometimes  called  saccharofdal ;  of  the  second,  in  some  varieties 
of  hematite  ;  of  the  last,  in  chalcedony,  opal,  and  other  species. 

The  above  terms  are  indefinite,  but  from  necessity,  as  there  is  every 
degree  of  fineness  of  structure  in  the  mineral  species,  from  perfectly  im- 
palpable, through  all  possible  shades,  to  the  coarsest  granular.  The  term 
phanero-crystalline  has  been  used  for  varieties  in  which  the  grains  are  dis- 
tinct, and  crypto-crystalline,  for  those  in  which  they  are  not  discernible. 

Granular  minerals,  when  easily  crumbled  in  the  fingers,  are  said  to  be 
friable. 

4.  Imitative  Shapes. 

Reniform  :  kidnev  shape.     The  structure  may  be  radiating  or  concentric. 

Botryoidal :  consisting  of  a  group  of  rounded  prominences.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  GieeK  fiorpv*;,  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Ex.  limonite,  chal- 
cedony. 

Mammillary :  resembling  the  botryoidal,  but  composed  of  larger  prom- 
inences. 

Globular  :  spherical  or  nearly  so  ;  the  globules  may  consist  of  radiating 
fibres  or  concentric  coats.  When  attached,  as  they  usually  are,  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  rock,  they  are  described  as  implanted  globulus. 

Nodular  :  u\  tuberose  forms,  or  having  irregular  protuberances  over  the 
surface. 

Amygdahidal :  almond-shaped,  applied  usually  to  a  greenstone  contain- 
ing almond-shaped  or  sub-globular  nodules. 
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CoraUoidal :  like  coral,  or  consisting  of  interlaced  flexuous  branchings 

a  white  color,  as  in  some  aragonite. 
Dendritic  :  branching  tree-like. 
Mossy  :  like  moss  in  form  or  appearance. 

FUiform  or   Capillary :  very  slender  and  long,  like  a  thread  or  hair ; 
insists  ordinarily  of  a  succession  of  minute  crystals. 
Acicular  :  slender  and  rigid  like  a  needle. 
Reticulated:  net-like. 

Drusy :  closely  covered  with  minute  implanted  crystals. 
Stalactitic :  when  the  mineral  occurs  in  pendant  columns,  cylinders,  or 
ongated  cones. 

Stalactites  are  produced  by  the  percolation  of  water,  holding  mineral 
atter  in  solution,  through  the  rocky  roofs  of  caverns.     The  evaporation 

the  water  produces  a  deposit  of  the  mineral  matter,  and  gradually  forms 
long  pendant  cylinder  or  cone.  The  internal  structure  may  be  imper- 
cstly  crystalline  and  granular,  or  may  consist  of  fibres  radiating  from  the 
ntral  column,  or  there  may  be  a  broad  cross-cleavage. 
Common  stalactites  consist  of  calcium  carbonate.  Chalcedony,  gibbsite, 
Dwn  iron  ore,  and  many  other  species,  also  present  stalactitic  forms. 
The  term  amorphous  is  used  when  a  mineral  has  not  only  no  crystalline 
rm  or  imitative  shape,  but  also  does  not  polarize  the  light  even  in  its  minute 
.  rticles,  and  thus  appears  to  he  destitute  wholly  of  a  crystalline  structure 
fcernally,  as  most  opal.  Such  a  structure  is  also  called  colloid  or  jelly- 
ne,  from  the  Greek  for  glue.  Whether  there  is  a  total  absence  of  crystal- 
Le  structure  in  the  molecules  is  a  debated  point.  The  word  is  from  a, 
'  ^imitive,  and  popcfyr),  shape. 


PSEUDOMORPHOUS.  CRYSTALS. 

Every  true  mineral  species  has,  when  crystallized,  a  form  peculiar  to 
fcelf ;  occasionally,  however,  crystals  are  found  that  have  the  form,  both 

to  angles  and  general  habit,  of  a  certain  species,  and  yet  differ,  from  it 
ttirely  in  chemical  composition.     Moreover  it  is  often  seen  that,  though 

outward  form  complete  crystals,  in  internal  structure  they  are  granular, 

*  waxy,  and  have  no  regular  cleavage. 

Such  crystals  are  called  pseudomorphs,  and  their  existence  is  explained 

*  the  assumption,  often  admitting  of  direct  proof,  that  the  original  min- 
*al  has  been  changed  into  the  new  compound,  or  has  disappeared  through 
•me  agency,  and  its  place  been  taken  by  another  chemical  compound  to 
]iich  the  form  does  not  belong. 

Pseudomorphs  have  been  classed  under  several  heads. 

1.  Pseudomorphs  by  substitution. 

2.  Pseudomorphs  by  simple  deposition,  (a)  incrustation  or  (b)  injUtra- 
m. 

3.  Pseudomorphs  by  alteration  ;  and  these  may  be  altered 

(a)  without  a  change  of  composition,  by  paramorphism  ; 

(b)  by  the  loss  of  an  ingredient ; 

(cj  by  the  assumption  of  a  foreign  substance ; 
(a)  by  a  partial  exchange  of  constituents. 
8 
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1.  The  first  class  of  pseudomorphs,  by  substitution,  embrace  those  cases 
where  there  has  been  a  gradual  removal  of  the  original  material  and  a 
corresponding  and  simultaneous  replacement  of  it  by  another,  without, 
however,  any  chemical  reaction  between  the  two.  A  common  example;  of 
this  is  a  piece  of  fossilized  wood,  where  the  original  fibre  has  been  replaced 
entirely  by  silica.  The  first  step  in  the  process  was  the  filling  of  all  the 
pores  and  cavities  by  the  silica  in  solution,  and  then  as  the  woody  fibre  by 
gradual  decomposition  disappeared,  the  silica  further  took  its  place.  Other 
examples  are  quartz  after  fluorite,  calcite,  and  many  other  species,  cassiterite 
after  orthoclase,  etc. 

2.  Pseudomorphs  by  incrustation,  form  a  less  important  class.  Snch 
are  the  crusts  of  quartz  formed  over  fluorite.  In  most  cases  the  removal 
of  the  original  mineral  has  gone  on  simultaneously  with  the  deposit  of  the 
second,  so  that  the  resulting  pseudomorph  is  properly  one  of  substitntion. 
In  pseudomorphs  by  infiltration,  a  cavity  made  by  the  removal  of  a  crystal 
has  been  filled  by  another  mineral. 

3.  The  third  class  of  pseudomorphs,  by  alteration*  include  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  observed  cases,  of  which  the  number  is  very  large.  Con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  change  which  has  gone  on  is  often  furnished  by  a 
kernel  of  the  original  mineral  in  the  centre  of  the  altered  crystal ;  e.g.,  a 
kernel  of  cuprite  in  a  pseudomorphous  octahedron  of  malachite ;  also  of 
chrysolite  in  a  pseudomorphous  crystal  of  serpentine ;  of  cornndnm  in 
fibrolite,  or  spinel  (Genth). 

(a)  An  example  of  paramorphism  is  furnished  by  the  change  of  aragonite 
to  calcite  at  a  certain  temperature ;  also  the  jsaramorphs  of  rutile  after 
arkansite  from  Magnet  Cove. 

(b)  An  example  of  the  pseudomorphs  in  which  alteration  is  accompanied 
by  a  loss  of  ingredients  is  furnished  by  crystals  of  lirnonite  in  the  form  of 
siderite,  the  carbonic  acid  having  been  removed  ;  so  also  calcite  after 
gay-hiBsite  ;  native  copper  after  cuprite. 

(c)  In  the  change  of  cuprite  to  malachite,  e.g.,  the  familiar  crystals  from 
Chessy,  France,  an  instance  is  afforded  of  the  assumption  of  an  ingredient, 
viz.,  carbonic  acid.  Pseudomorphs  of  gypsum  after  anhydrite  occur,  where 
there  has  been  an  assumption  of  water. 

(d)  A  partial  exchange  of  constituents,  in  other  words,  a  loss  of  one  and 
gain  of  another,  takes  place  in  the  change  of  feldspar  to  kaolin,  in  which 
Die  potash  silicate  disappears  and  water  is  taken  up ;  pseudomorphs  of 
chlorite  after  garnet,  pyromorphite  after  galenite,  are  other  examples. 

The  chemical  processes  involved  in  such  changes  open  a  wide  field  for 
investigation,  in  which  Bischof,  Delesse  and  others  have  done  much. 


SECTION  II. 
PHYSICAL    CHARACTERS    OF   MINERALS. 

The  physical  characters  of  minerals  are  those  which  relate :  I.,  to 
Cohesion  and  Elasticity,  that  is :  cleavage  and  fracture,  hardness,  and  ten- 
%city  ;  II.,  to  the  Mass  and  Volume,  the  specific  gravity  ;  III.,  to  Light, 
the  optical  properties  of  crystals ;  also  color,  lustre,  etc. ;  IV.,  to  Heat ; 
V\,  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism ;  VI.,  to  the  action  on  the  Senses,  as 
taste,  feel,  etc. 

I.  COHESION  AND  ELASTICITY. 

By  cohesion  is  understood  the  resistance  which  any  body  makes  to  an 
extraneous  force  tending  to  separate  its  particles,  either  by  breaking  or 
scratching.  This  principle  leads  to  some  of  the  most  universally  important 
physical  characters  of  minerals, — cleavage,  fracture,  and  hardness. 

Elasticity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  the 
molecules  of  a  body  back  into  their  original  position,  from  which  they  have 
been  disturbed.  Upon  elasticity  depends,  for  the  most  part,  the  degree 
of  tenacity  possessed  by  different  minerals. 


A.  Cleavage  and  Fracture. 

1.  Cleavage.  —  Most  crystallized  minerals  have  certain  directions  in 
which  their  cohesive  power  is  weakest,  and  in  which  they  consequently 
yield  most  readily  to  an  exterior  force.  Thirf  tendency  to  break  in  the 
direction  of  certain  planes  is  called  cleavage,  and  being  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  crystalline  form  it  has  already  been  necessary  to  define 
it,  and  to  mention  some  of  its  most  important  features  (p.  2).  Cleavage 
differs  (a)  according  to  the  ease  with  which  it  is  obtained,  and  (5)  accord- 
ing to  its  direction,  crvstallographically  determined. 

(a)  Cleavage  is  called  perfect  or  eminent  when  it  is  obtained  with  great 
ease,  affording  smooth,  lustrous  surfaces,  as  in  mica,  topaz,  calcite.  Inferior 
degrees  of  cleavage  are  spoken  of  as  distinct,  indistinct  or  imperfect,  inter- 
rupted, in  traces,  difficult.  These  terms  are  sufficiently  intelligible  without 
further  explanation.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  cleavage  or  a  species  is 
sometimes  better  developed  in  some  of  its  varieties  than  in  others. 

(5)  Cleavage  is  also  named  according  to  the  direction,  crystallographically 
denned,  which  it  takes  in  a  species.  When  parallel  to  the  basal  section  (O) 
it  is  called  basal,  as  in  topaz ;  parallel  to  the  prism,  as  in  amphibole,  it  is 
called  prismatic ;  also  macrodiagonal,  orthoaiagonal,  etc.,  wlien  parallel 
to  the  several  diametral  sections ;  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube,  octa- 
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hod:vn%  dodecahedron,  or  rhombuhedron.  it  is  called  cubic^  as  galenite; 
iK*.i.'uiii\u\  as    duorite;    JirJ^.-aAedral^  as  sphalerite;    rhoinbohedral,  as 

calcite. 


iMiim.itotv  connoted  with  the  cleavage  of  crystallized  mineral*  are  the  divisional  planes  ii- 
vvMi.ij;:tusi  bv  Keusoh  i  "*e  Literature,  p.  1 18V.  He  has  found  that  by  pressure,  or  by  a  sodden 
bio* .  an  t<aoii*l  planes  are  in  manr  cases  produced  which  are  analogous  to  the  cleavajt 
|kUuc«.  lMi«*  tirst  he  call*  lr.Wf 'tifA'/t.  or  planes  in  which  a  sliding  of  the  molecules  upon 
etch  oihor  iak,o«  place.  Thus,  for  example,  if  two  opposite  dodecahedral  edges  of  a  cubic 
t-Uwt^v  m**M  of  r\x*k-*alt  are  regularly  filed  away,  and  the  mass  then  subjected  to  pressure 
tn  thw  ditivuon.  a  •  •  'ri!%\c\t  is  obtained  parallel  to  the  dodecahedral  face. 

Tho  tix"«v*,  ou  the  other  hand,  obtained  bv  a  blow  on  a  rounded  steel  point,  placed  perpen- 
divul.it  u»  the  natural  or  cleavage  face  of  a  crystal,  are  called  by  him  fracture-figure*  (Schlag- 
n  •  utvto.  The  divisional- plane*  in  thu  case  appear  as  cracks  diverging  from  the  point  when 
the  Mow  ha*  been  made.  For  instance,  on  a  cubic  face  of  rock-salt  two  planes,  forming  ft 
iivUuguUr  on***  are  obtained;  on  biaxial  mica,  a  six-rayed  (sometimes  three-rayed)  star 
ivrtull*  tcviu  tho  blow,  one  ray  of  which  is  always  parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal  axis  of  the 

%}  t)\wt>-r\\  The  term  fracture  is  used  to  define  the  form  or  kind  of 
nui  lace  obtained  by  breaking  in  a  direction  other  than  that  of  the  cleavage 
in  t'lx-itntli'cd  minerals  and  in  any  direction  in  massive  minerals.  When 
the  *'lca\a^»  is  highly  perfect  in  several  directions,  as  the  cubic  cleavage  of 
nalcniu\  hactiuv  is  often  not  readily  obtainable. 

Vww 'imv  is  defined  as  : 

\if\  i'»iA  >t\iW  ;  when  a  mineral  breaks  with  curved  concavities,  more 
01  lr-»u  deep  It  is  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  concavity  to  the 
Mil  no  ol  a  »hcll%  from  concha,  a  *^<//;  flint. 

\\\  /■'>*  "  ,-  wlicn  the  surface  of  fracture,  though  rough,  with  numerous 
.kiurill  olcx.'U ions  and  depressions,  still  approximates  to  a  plane  surface. 

.   \    (   ...  :s   •  ,-   when  the  surface  is  rough  and  entirely  irregular. 

v  t\   //..■   ■  .'•  /,  ;  when  the  elevations  are  sharp  or  jagged  ;  broken  iron. 

\  Hlici  leiiii?*  aUo  employed  are  tart  Ay.  tj'finttry,  etc. 


R  Hardness. 

|l\  lite  baldness  of  a  mineral  is  understood  the  resistance  which  it  offers 
limbnteioii  The  derive  of  hardness  is  determined  by  observing  the  ease 
\\\  dUl(eull\  \\ illi  which  one  mineral  is  scratched  by  another,  or  by  a  tile  or 

L     it' 

In  mineral*  ihoro  are  all  grades  of  hanlness,  from  that  of  a  substance 
luuihwilbh*  b\  tho  linger  nail  to  that  of  the  diamond.     To  give  precision 
a  (he  M»e  id  'lid*  character,  a  am,V   or"  A*u\lnf**  was  introduced  by  Mohs. 

L«au  Mlnwi: 

/W.\  ,   eommon  laminated  hjrht-green  variety. 

fi'./iivf*"*  »'  a  onMallucd  variety. 
i  ii?.  »*  ,'  lrai»*paivnt  variety. 
/•V*.,/^,  ,'  civMalliue  variety. 
|f«.»i'«/«  ,'  U«oi»paivut  \ariety. 
i.ii    \\*w  ••'»  i   *  lutaltiue  variety/* 

Uma^'  ^oillioi  lase^;  white  vleavable  variety. 
I^>  ;  K«n»p*ivnt. 
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8.  Topaz  J  transparent. 

9.  Sapphire  ;  cleavable  varieties. 
10.  Diamond. 

If  the  mineral  under  trial  is  scratched  by  the  file  or  knife  as  easily  as 
apatite,  its  hardness  is  called  5  ;  if  a  little  more  easily  than  apatite  and 
not  so  readily  as  fluorite,  its  hardness  is  called  4.5,  etc.  For  minerals  as 
hard  or  harder  than  quartz,  the  file  will  not  answer,  and  the  relative  hard- 
ness is  determined  by  finding  by  experiment  whether  the  given  mineral  will 
scratch,  or  can  be  scratched  by,  the  successive  minerals  in  the  scale. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  great  accuracy  is  not  attainable  by  the  above 
methods,  though,  indeed,  for  all  mineralogical  purposes  exactness  is  quite 
unnecessary. 

,  The  interval  between  2  and  3,  and  5  and  6,  in  the  scale  of  Mohs,  being 
a  little  greater  than  between  the  other  numbers,  Breithaiipt  proposed  a 
scale  of  twelve  minerals  ;  but  the  scale  of  Mohs  is  now  universally  accepted. 

Accurate  determinations  of  the  hardness  of  minerals  have  been  made  by 
Fraiikenheim,  Franz,  Grailich  and  Pekarek,  and  others  (see  Literature, 
p.  118),  with  an  instrument  called  a  sderometer.  The  mineral  is  placed  on 
a  movable  carriage  with  the  surface  to  be  experimented  upon  horizontal ; 
this  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  steel  point  (or  diamond-point),  fixed  on  a 
support  above;  the  weight  is  then  determined  which  is  just  sufficient  to 
move  the  carriage  and  produce  a  scratch  on  the  surface  of  the  mineral. 

By  means  of  such  an  instrument  the  hardness  of  the  different  faces  of  a 
given  crystal  has  been  determined  in  a  variety  of  cases.  It  has  been  found 
that  different  planes  of  a  crystal  differ  in  hardness,  and  the  same  plane  dif- 
fers as  it  is  scratched  in  different  directions.  In  general,  the  hardest  plane 
is  that  which  is  intersected  by  the  plane  of  most  complete  cleavage.  And 
of  a  single  plane,  which  is  intersected  by  cleavage  planes,  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  cleavage  direction  is  the  softer,  those  parallel  to  it  the 
narder. 

This  subject  has  been  recently  investigated  by  Exner  (p.  118),  who  has  given  the  form  of 
the  curves  of  hardness  for  the  different  planes  of  many  crystals.  These  curves  are  obtained  as 
follows :  the  least  weight  required  to  scratch  a  crystalline  surface  in  different  directions, 
for  each  10°  or  15°,  from  0°  to  18ft°,  is  determined  with  the  sclerometer ;  these  directions 
axe  laid  off  as  radii  from  a  centre,  and  the  length  of  each  is  made  proportional  to  the  weight 
fixed  by  experiment,  that  is,  to  the  hardness  thus  determined ;  the  line  connecting  the 
extremities  of  these  radii  is  the  curve  of  hardness  for  the  given  plane. 


C.  Tenacity. 

Solid  minerals  may  be  either  brittle,  sectile,  malleable,  flexible,  or  elastic. 

(a)  Brittle ;  when  parts  of  a  mineral  separate  in  powder  or  grains  on 
attempting  to  cut  it ;  calcite. 

(b)  Sectile  /  when  pieces  may  be  cut  off  with  a  tnife  without  falling  to 
powder,  but  still  the  mineral  pulverizes  under  a  hammer.  This  character 
is  intermediate  between  brittle  and  malleable ;  gypsum. 

(c)  Malleable  /  when  slices  may  be  cut  off,  and  these  slices  flattened  out 
under  a  hammer;  native  gold,  native  silver. 

(d)  Flexible ;  when  the  mineral  will  bend,  and  remain  bent  after  the 
bending  force  is  removed ;  talc. 
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(e)  Elastic  ;  when  after  being  bent,  it  will  spring  back  to  its  anginal 
position  ;  mica. 

The  elasticity  of  crystallized  minerals  is  a  subject  of  theoretical  rather 
than  practical  importance.  The  subject  has  been  acoustically  investigated 
by  Savart  with  very  interesting  results.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
the  investigations  of  Neumann,  and  later  those  of  Voigt  and  Groth.  The 
most  important  principle  established  by  these  researches  is,  as  stated  by 
Groth,  that  in  crystals  the  elasticity  (coefficient  of  elasticity)  differs  in 
different  directions,  but  is  the  same  in  all  directions  which  are  crystallo- 
graphically  identical ;  hence  he  gives  as  the  definition  of  a  crystal,  a  solid 
m  which  the  elasticity  is  a  function  of  the  direction. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  general  subjects  here  considered,  of  cohesion  in  relation 
to  minerals,  are  the  figures  produced  by  etching  on  crystalline  faces  (Aetxfiguren,  Germ.), 
investigated  by  Leydolt,  and  later  by  Banmhaner,  Exner,  and  others.  This  method  of  insti- 
gation is  of  high  importance  as  revealing  the  molecular  structure  of  the  crystal ;  reference, 
however,  must  be  made  to  the  original  memoirs,  whose  titles  are  given  below,  fox  the  foil 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  etching  is  performed  mostly  by  solvents,  as  water  in  some  cases,  more  generally  the 
ordinary  mineral  acids,  or  caustic  alkalies,  also  by  steam  and  hydrofluoric  acid ;  the  latter  ii 
especially  powerful  in  its  action.  The  figures  produced  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  angular 
depressions,  such  as  low  triangular,  or  quadrilateral  pyramids,  whose  outlines  run  parallel  to 
some  of  the  crystalline  edges.  In  some  cases  the  planes  produced  can  be  referred  to  occur- 
ring crystal]  ographic  planes.  They  appear  alike  on  similar  planes  of  crystals,  and  henoe 
serve  to  distinguish  different  forms,  perhaps  in  appearance  identical,  as  the  two  sets  of  plants 
in  the  ordinary  double  pyramid  of  quartz ;  so,  too,  they  reveal  the  compound  twinning  struc- 
ture common  on  some  crystals,  as  quartz  (p.  89)  and  aragonite. 

Analogous  to  the  etching-figures  are  the  figures  produced  on  the  faces  of  some  crystals  by 
the  loss  of  water  (Yerwitterungsfiguren,  Germ,)  This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Paps 
(see  below). 
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U.  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral  is  its  weight  compared  with  that  of  an- 
other substance  of  equal  volume,  whose  gravity  is  taken  at  unity.  In  the 
case  of  solids  or  liquids,  this  comparison  is  usually  made  with  water.  If  a 
cubic  inch  of  any  mineral  weighs  twice  as  much  as  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
(water  being  the  unit),  its  specific  gravity  is  2,  if  three  times  as  much,  its 
specific  gravity  is  3,  etc. 

The  direct  comparison  by  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  water  with  an 
equal  volume  of  a  given  solid  is  not  often  practicable.  By  making  use, 
however,  of  a  familiar  principle  in  hydrostatics,  viz.,  that  the  weight  lost 
by  a  solid  immersed  in  water  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 
"water,  that  is  of  the  volume  of  water  it  displaces, — the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  becomes  a  very  simple  process. 

The  weight  of  the  solid  out  of  water  (w)  is  determined  by  weighing  in 
the  usual  manner ;  then  the  weight  in  water  is  found  (w'),  wnen  the  loss  by 
immersion  or  the  difference  of  the  two  weights  (w  —  w')  is  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  solid  ;  finally  the  quotient  of  the  first 
weight  (w)  by  that  of  the  equal  volume  of  water  as  determined  (w  —  w9) 
is  the  specific  gravity  (G). 

Hence,  O  = 


w  —  w'* 


For  example,  the  weight  of  a  fragment  of  quartz  is  found  to  be  4.534 

grams.      Its  weight   in  water  =  2.817  grains,  and  therefore  the  loss  of 

weight,  or  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  =  1.717.     Consequently 

4  534 
the  specific  gravity  is  equal  to  ■  '       ,  or  2.641. 

The  ordinary  method  for  obtaining  the  specific  gravity  of  firm,  solid 
minerals  is  first  to  weigh  the  specimen  accurately  on  a  good  chemical  bal- 
ance, then  suspend  it  from  one  pan  of  the  balance  bv  a  horse-hair,  silk 
thread,  or  better  still  by  a  fine  platinum  wire,  in  a  glass  of  water  con-  ' 
veniently  placed  beneath.  The  platinum  wire  may  be  wound  around  the 
specimen,  or  where  the  latter  is  small  it  may  be  made  at  one  end  into  a 
little  spiral  support.  While  thus  suspended,  the  weight  is  again  taken  with 
the  same  care  as  before. 

The  water  employed  for  this  purpose  should  be  distilled,  to  free  it  from 
all  foreign  substances.  Since  the  density  of  water  varies  with  its  tempera- 
ture,  a  particular  temperature  has  to  be  selected  for  these  experiments,  in 
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order  to  obtain  uniform  results :  60°  F.  is  the  most  convenient,  and  his 
been  generally  adopted.  But  the  temperature  of  the  maximum  density  of 
water,  39.5°  F.  (4°  C.),  has  been  recommended  as  preferable.  For  minerals 
soluble  in  water  some  other  liquid,  as  alcohol,  benzene,  etc.,  must  be  em- 
ployed, whose  specific  gravity  {</)'  is  accurately  known ;  from  the  com- 
parison with  it,  the  Bpeeinc  gravity  (O)  of  the  mineral  as  referred  to  water 
is  determined,  as  by  the  formula : 

G  =  — —.g. 

w  —  w  * 

A  very  convenient  form  of  balance  is  the  spiral  balance  of  Jolly,  where  the  weight  is  mea- 
sured by  the  torsion  of  a  spiral  brum  wire.  The  readings,  which  give  the  weight  of  the  min- 
eral in  and  out  of  water,  ore  obtained  by  observing  the  coincidence  of  the  index  with  its 
image  reflected  in  the  mirror  on  which  the  graduation  Is  made. 

A  form  of  balance  in  which  weights  are  also  dispensed  with,  the  specific  gravity  being  read 
off  from  a  scale  without  calculation,  has  recently  been  described  by  Pariah  (Am.  J.  Soi.,  Ill, 
i.,  352).     Where  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  it  can  be  very  conveniently  used. 

If  the  mineral  is  not  solid,  but  pulverulent  or  porous,  it  is  best  to  rednce 
it  to  a  powder  and  weigh  it  in  a  little  glass  bottle  (f.  373) 
called  a  pygnoiueter.  This  bottle  has  a  stopper  which 
fits  tightly  and  ends  in  a  tube  with  a  very  fine  opening. 
The  bottle  is  filled  with  distilled  water,  the  stopper  in- 
serted, and  the  overflowing  water  carefully  removed  with 
a  soft  cloth.  It  is  now  weighed,  and  also  the  mineral 
whose  density  is  to  be  determined.  The  stopper  is  then 
removed  and  the  mineral  in  powder  or  in  small  fragments 
inserted,  with  care,  so  as  not  to  introduce  air-bubbles. 
The  water  which  overflows  on  replacing  the  stopper  is 
the  amount  of  water  displaced  by  the  mineral.  The 
weight  of  the  pygliometer  with  the  enclosed  mineral  is 
determined,  and  the  weight  of  the  water  lost  is  obviously 
the  difference  Initween  this  last  weight  and  that  of  the 
bottle  and  mineral  together,  as  first  determined.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  mineral  is  equal  to  its  weight  alone  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  equal 
volume  of  water  thus  determined. 

Where  this  method  is  followed  with  sufficient  care,  especially  avoiding 
any  change  of  temperature  in  the  water,  the  resnlts  are  quite  accurate. 
Other  methods  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  will  be  found  described 
in  the  literature  notices  which  follow. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Rose  that  chemical  precipitates  have  uniformly  a 
higher  density  than  belongs  to  the  same  substance  in  a  less  finely  divided 
state.  This  increase  of  density  also  characterizes,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
a  mineral  in  a  tine  state  of  mechanical  subdivision.  This  is  explained 
by  the  condensation  of  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  powder. 

It  may  also  he  mentioned  that  the  density  of  many  substances  is  altered 
by  fusion.  The  same  mineral  in  different  states  of  molecular  aggregation 
may  differ  somewhat  in  density.  Furthermore,  minerals  having  the  same 
chemical  composition  have  sometimes  different  densities  corresponding  to  the 
different  crystalline  forms  in  which  they  appear  (see  p.  177). 
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For  all  minerals  in  a  state  of  average  purity  the  specific  gravity  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  constant  cnaracteristics,  as  urged  especially  by 
Breithaupt.  Every  chemical  analysis  of  a  mineral  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  careful  determination  of  its  density. 

Practical  suggestions. — The  fragment  taken  should  not  be  too  large,  say  from  two  to  five 
grains  for  ordinary  oases,  varying  somewhat  with  the  density  of  the  mineral.  The  substance 
must  be  free  from  impurities,  internal  and  external,  and  not  porous.  -Care  must  be  taken  to 
exclude  air-bubbles,  and  it  wiU  often  be  found  weU  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  specimen 
before  inserting  it  in  the  water,  and  sometimes  boiling  is  necessary  to  free  it  from  air.  If  it 
absorbs  water  this  latter  process  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  substance  is  fully  satu- 
rated. No  accurate  determinations  can  be  made  unless  the  changes  of  temperature  are 
rigorously  excluded  and  the  actual  temperature  noted. 

In  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two  constituents  in  known  proportions,  when  the  specifio 
gravity  of  the  whole  and  of  one  are  known,  that  of  the  other  can  be  readily  obtained.  This 
method  is  often  important  in  the  study  of  rocks. 
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III.  LIGHT. 

Before  considering  the  distinguishing  optical  properties  of  crystals  of  the 
different  systems,  it  is  desirable  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  more  im- 

Sortant  principles  of  optics  upon  which  the  phenomena  in  question 
epend. 
Nature  of  light. — In  accordance  with  the  undulatory  theory  of  Huy- 
ghens,  as  further  developed  by  Young  and  Fresnel,  light  is  conceived  to 
consist  in  the  vibrations,  transverse  to  the  direction  of  propagation,  of  the 
particles  of  imponderable,  elastic  ether,  which  it  is  assumed  pervades  all 
space  as  well  as  all  material  bodies.  These  vibrations  are  propagated  with 
great  velocity  in  straight  lines  and  in  all  directions  from  the  luminous 
point,  and  the  sensation  which  they  produce  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  is 
called  light. 

The  nature  of  the  vibrations  will  be  understood  from  f.  374.  If  AB 
represents  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  light-ray,  each  particle  of 
ether  vibrates  at  right  angles  to  this  as  a  line  of  equilibrium.    The  vibra- 
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tiou  of  the  first  particle  induces  a  similar  movement  in  the  adjacent  par 
tide ;  this  is  communicated  to  the  next,  and  bo  ou.  The  particles  vibrate 
successively  from  the  line  AB  to  a  distance  corresponding  to  bb',  called  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibration,  then  return  to  b  and  pass  on  to  o",  and  H 


on.  Thus  at  a  given  instant  there  are  particles  occupying  all  positions, 
from  that  of  the  extreme  distance  b',  or  c',  from  the  line  of  equilibrium  to 
that  on  this  line.  In  this  way  the  wave  of  vibration  moves  forward,  while 
the  motion  of  the  particles  is  only  transverse.  In  the  figure  the  vibrations 
are  represented  in  one  plane  only,  but  in  ordinary  light  they  take  place  in 
all  directions  about  the  line  AB.  The  distance  between  any  two  particles, 
which  are  in  like  positions,  of  like  phase,  as  b'  and  o',  is  called  the  vxxve- 
length  :  and  the  time  required  for  this  completed  movement  is  called  the 
time  of  vibration.  The  intensity  of  the  light  varies  with  the  amplitude  of 
the  vibrations,  and  the  color  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  waves;  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  violet  rays  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  red  rays. 

Two  waves  of  like  phase,  propagated  in  the  same  direction- and  of  equal 
intensity,  on  meeting  unite  to  form  a  wave  of  double  intensity  (doable 
amplitude).  If  the  waves  differ  in  phase  by  half  a  wave-length,  or  an  odd 
multiple  of  this,  they  interfere  and  extinguish  each  other.  For  other  rela- 
tions of  phase  they  are  also  said  to  interfere,  forming  a  new  resultant  wave, 
differing  in  phase  and  amplitude  from  each  of  the  component  waves;  if 
they  are  waves  of  white  light,  their  interference  ib  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  successive  colors  of  the  spectrum.  The  propagation  of  the 
vibratiim-waves  of  light  is  sometimes  compared  to  the  effect  produced 
when  a  pebble  is  thrown  in  a  sheet  of  quiet  water — a  series  of  concentric 
circular  waves  are  sent  out  from  the  point  of  agitation.  These  waves  con- 
sist in  the  transverse  vibration  of  the  particles  of  water,  the  waves  move 
forward,  but  the  water  simply  vibrates  to  and  fro  vertically. 

The  waves  of  light  are  propagated  forward,  in  an  analogous  manner,  in 
all  directions  from  the  luminous  point,  and  the  surface  which  contains  all 
the  particles  which  commence  their  vibrations  simultaneously  is  called  the 
wave-surface  (Wellenflache,  Germ..). 

If  the  propagation  of  light  goes  on  with  the  same  velocity  in  all  direc- 
tions in  a  homogeneous  medium,  the  wave-surface  is  obviously  that  of  a 
sphere  and  the  medium  is  said  to  be  isotrnpe.  If  it  takes  place  with  dif- 
ferent velocities  in  different  directions  in  a  body,  the  wave-surface  is  some- 
times an  ellipsoid,  but  never  spherical,  as  la  shown  later;  such  a  body  is 
called  anixotnqje. 

All  the  phenomena  of  optics  are  explained  upon  the  supposition  of  waves 
of  light,  whose  change  of  direction  accompanies  refraction,  whose  interfer- 
ence produces  the  colored  bands  of  the  diffraction  spectra,  etc  For  the 
full  discussion  of  the  subject  reference  must  be  made  to  works  on  optics. 
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Refraction. — A  ray  of  light  passing  through  a  homogeneous  medium  is 
always  propagated  in  a  straight  line  without  deviation.  When,  however, 
the  light -ray  passes  from  one  medium  to  another,  which  is  of  different 
density,  it  suffers  a  change  of  direction,  which  is  called  refraction.  For  in- 
stance, in  f.  375,  if  oo  is  a  ray  of  light  passing  from  air  into  water,  its  path 
will  be  changed  after  passing  the  surface  at 
«,  and  it  will  continue  in  the  direction  ah. 
Conversely^  if  a  ray  of  light,  ba,  pass  from 
the  denser  medium,  water,  into  the  rarer 
medium,  air,  at  a,  it  will  take  the  direction 
ac. 

If  now  moo  is  a  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face at  a,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  angle  cam, 
called  the  angle  of  incidence  (*)  of  the  ray 
ca  is  greater  than  the  angle  bao,  called  the 
angle  of  refraction  (r),  and  what  is  observed 
in  this  case  is  found  to  be  universally  true, 
and  the  law  is  expressed  as  follows : 

A  ray  of  light  in  passing  from  a  rarer 
to  a  denser  medium  is  refracted  towards 
the  perpendicular  y  if  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium  it  is  refracted 
away  from  the  perpendicular. 

A  further  relation  has  also  been  established  by  experiment :  however 
great  or  small  ihe  angle  of  incidence,  cam  (t),  may  be,  there  is  always  a 
constant  relation  between  it  and  the  angle  of  refraction,  gam  {?•),  for  two 
given  substances,  as  here  for  air  and  water.  This  is  seen  in  the  figure  where 
of  and  da  are  the  sines  of  the  two  angles,  and  their  ratio  (=  \  nearly)  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sine  of  any  other  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of 
its  angle  of  refraction.     This  principle  is  expressed  as  follows: 

The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction. 

This  constant  ratio  between  these  two  angles  is  called  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion, or  simply  n.     In  the  example  given  for  air  and  water  -: — -  =  1.335, 

and  consequently  the  value  of  the  index  of  refraction,  or  n,  is  1.335. 

The  following  table  includes  the  values  of  n  for  a  variety  of  substances. 
For  all  crystallized  minerals,  except  those  of  the  isometric  svsteni,  the  index 
of  refraction  has  more  than  one  value,  as  is  explained  in  the  pages  which 
follow. 


Ice 1.308 

Water 1.335 

Fluorite 1.436 

Alum 1.457 

Chalcedony 1.553 

Rock-salt 1.557 

Quartz. 1.648 


Calcite 1.654 

Aragonite 1.693 

Boracite 1.701 

Garnet 1.815 

Zircon 1.961 

Blende 2.260 

Diamond 2.419 


In  the  principle  which  has  been  stated,  -j —  =  n,  two  points  are  to  bo 
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noted.  First,  if  the  angle  i  =  0°,  then  sin  i  =  0,  and  obviously  alao  r  =  0, 
in  other  words,  when  the  ray  of  light  coincides  with  the  perpendicular  no 
refraction  takes  place,  the  ray  proceeding  onward  into  the  second  medium 
without  deviation. 

Again,  if  the  angle  i  =  90°,  then  sin  i  =  1,  and  the  equation  above  be- 
comes - —  =  n,  or  sin  r  =  — .    As  n  has  a  fixed  value  for  every  substance, 
sin  r  n 

it  is  obvious  that  there  will  also  be  a  corresponding  value  of  the  angle  r 
for  the  case  mentioned.    From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  for  water 

sin  r  =  — -— ,  and  r  =  48°  35' ;  for  diamond,  sin  r  =  - — -,  and  r  =  24°  25'. 
1.335'  '  2.42' 

In  the  example  employed  above,  if  the  angle  boo  (r)  =  48°  35',  the  linen 
will  coincide  with  af  supposing  the  light  to  go  from  J  to  a.  If  r  is  greater 
than  48°  35',  the  ray  no  longer  passes  from  the  water  into  the  air,  but  suffers 
total  reflection  at  the  surface  a.  This  value  of  r  is  said  to  be  the  limiting 
value  for  the  given  substance.  The  smaller  it  is  the  greater  the  amouut  of 
light  reflected,  and  the  greater  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  the  substance  in 
question.  This  is  the  explanation  oi  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond. 
Determination  of  the  index  of  refraction. — By  means  of  a  prism,  as 
373  MNP  in  f.  376,  it  is  possible  to  determine 

the  value  of  n,  or  index  of  refraction  of  a 
given  substance.  The  full  explanation  of 
uiis  subject  belongs  to  works  on  optics,  but 
a  word  is  devoted  to  it  here.  If  the  material 
is  solid,  a  prism  must  be  cut  and  polished, 
with  its  edge  in  the  proper  direction,  and 
.a  having  not  too  small  an  angle.  If  the  refrac- 
tive index  of  a  liquid  is  required,  it  is  placed 
within  a  hollow  prism,  with  sides  of  plates  of  glass  having  both  surfaces 
parallel. 

The  angle  of  the  prism,  MN P  (a),  is,  in  each  case,  measured  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  angle  between  two  planes  of  a  crystal,  and  then  the 
minimum  amount  of  deviation  (8)  of  a  monochromatic  ray  of  light  passing 
from  a  slit  through  the  prism  is  also  determined.  The  amount  of  deviation 
of  a  ray  in  passing  through  the  prism  varies  with  its  position,  but  when  the 
prism  is  so  placed  that  the  ray  makes  equal  angles  with  the  sides  of  the 
prism  (i  =  i\  f.  376),  both  when  entering  and  emerging,  this  deviation  has 
a  fixed  minimum  value. 

If  8  =  the  minimum  deviation  of  the  ray,  and 

a  =  the  angle  of  the  prism,  then  n  = ~— — -. 

6  *        '  sin  £8 

In  determining  the  value  of  n  for  different  colors,  it  is  desirable  to  employ 
rays  of  known  position  in  the  spectrum. 

Double  refraction. — Hitherto  the  existence  of  only  one  refracted  ray  has 
been  assumed  when  light  passes  from  one  medium  to  another.  But  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  sometimes  two  refracted  rays.  The  most 
familiar  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  mineral  calcite,  also  called  on 
account  of  this  property  u  doubly-refracting  spar." 

If  mnoj)  (f.  377}  be  a  cleavage  piece  of  calcite,  and  a  ray  of  light  meets 
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it  at  b,  it  will,  in   passing   through,  be  divided    into   two  rays,  be,  bd. 
Similarly  a  line  seen  through  a  piece  of  calcite  ordi- 
narily appears  double. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  same  property  is 
enjoyed  by  the  great  majority  of  crystallized  minerals, 
though  in  a  less  striking  degree. 

/inflection. — When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  one 
medium  to  another,  for  example,  from  air  to  a  denser 
substance,  as  has  been  illustrated,  the  light  will  be  par- 
tially transmitted  and  refracted  by  the  latter,  in  the 
manner  illustrated,  but  a  portion  of  it  (the  ray  ag,  in  f.  375),  is  always 
reflected  back  into  the  air.  The  direction  of  the  reflected  ray  is  known 
in  accordance  with  the  following  law : 

The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equal. — In  f.  378  the  angle 
cam  is  equal  to  the  angle  mag. 

The  relative  amount  of  light  reflected  and  transmitted  depends  upon  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  also  upon  the  transparency  of  the  second  medium. 
If  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  not  perfectly  polished,  diffuse  reflection  will 
take  place,  and  there  will  be  no  distinct  reflected  ray. 

Still  another  important  principle,  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  remains 
to  be  enunciated :  The  rays  of  incidence,  reflection,  and  refraction  all  lie 
in  the  same  plane. 

Dispersion. — Thus  far  the  change  in  direction  which  a  ray  of  light  suffers 
on  refraction  has  alone  been  considered.  It  is  also  true  that  the  amount 
of  refraction  differs  for  the  different  colors  of  which  ordinary  white  light 
is  composed,  being  greater  for  blue  than  for  red.  In  consequence  of  tliis 
fact,  if  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  pass  through  a  prism,  as  in  f.  376,  it  will 
not  only  be  refracted,  but  it  will  also  be  separated  into  its  component  colors, 
thus  forming  the  spectrum. 

This  variation  for  the  different  colors  depends  directly  npon  their  wave- 
lengths ;  the  red  rays  have  longer  waves,  and  vibrate  more  slowly,  and 
lience  suffer  less  refraction  than  the  violet  rays,  for  which  the  wave-lengths 
ctre  shorter  and  the  velocity  greater. 

Interference  of  light ;  diffraction. — When  a  ray  of  monochromatic  light 
is  made  to  pass  through  a  narrow  slit,  or  by  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body, 
it  is  diffracted*  and  there  arise,  as  may  be  observed  upon  an  appropriately 
placed  screen,  a  series  of  dark  and  light  bands,  growing  fainter  on  the  outer 
limits.     Their  presence,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  explained  in  accordance 
with  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  as  due  to  the  interference,  or  mutual 
reaction  of  the  adjoining  waves  of  light.     If  ordinary  light  is  employed, 
the  phenomena  are  the  same  and  for  the  same  causes,  except  that  the  bands 
are  successive  spectra.     Diffraction  gratings,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ex- 
tremely fine  lines  very  closely  ruled  upon  glass,  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  prism  to  produce  the  colored  spectrum.      The  familiar 
phenomena  of  the  colors  of  thin  plates  and  of  Newton's  rings  depend  upon 
the  same  principle  of  the  interference  of  the  light  waves.     This  subject  is 
one  of  the  highest  importance  in  its  connection  with  the  optical  properties 
of  crystals,  since  the  phenomena  observed  when  they  are  viewed,  under 
certain  circumstances,  in   polarized  light  are  explained  in  an  analogous 
manner.     (Compare  the  colored  plate,  p.  144.) 
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an. 


Polarization  by  reflection. — By  polarization  is  understood,  in  general, 
that  change  in  the  character  of  reflected  or  transmitted  light  which  dimin- 
ishes its  power  of  being  further  reflected  or  transmitted.  In  accordance 
with  the  undnlatory  theory  of  light  a  rav  of  polarized  light  is  one  whose 
•vibrations  take  place  in  a  single  plane  only. 

Suppose  (f.  378)  ran  and  op  to  be  two  parallel  mirrors,  say  simple 

polished  pieces  of  black  glass ;  a  ray  of  light,  AB, 
will  be  reflected  from  mn  in  the  direction  BC\ 
and  meeting  op,  will  be  again  reflected  to  D. 
When,  as  here,  the  two  mirrors  are  in  a  parallel 
position,  the  plane  of  reflection  is  clearly  the 
same  for  both,  the  angles  of  incidence  are  equal, 
and  the  rays  AB  and  CD  are  parallel.  The  ray 
CD  is  polarized^  although  this  does  not  show 
itself  to  the  eye  direct. 

Now  let  the  mirror,  op,  be  revolved  about  B C 
as  an  axis,  and  let  its  position  otherwise  be  un- 
changed, so  that  the  angles  of  incidence  still 
remain  equal,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reflected 
d'  ray,  CD,  loses  more  and  more  of  its  brilliancy  as 
the  revolution  continues,  and  when  the  mirror, 
op%  occupies  a  position  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  position,  the  amount  of  light  reflected  will  be  a  minimum,  the  ' 
planes  of  reflection  being  in  the  two  cases  perpendicular  to  one  another. 

If  the  revolution  of  the  mirror  be  continued  with  the  same  conditions  as 
before,  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  reflected  ray  will  become  brighter 
and  brighter  till  the  mirror  has  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  line, 
o'p',  when  the  planes  of  reflection  again  coincide,  and  the  reflected  ray,  CD' , 
is  equal  in  brilliancy  to  that  previously  obtained  for  the  position  CI). 

The  same  diminution  to  a  minimum  will  be  seen  if  the  revolution  is  con- 
tinued 90°  farther,  and  the  reflected  ray  again  becomes  as  brilliant  as  before 
when  the  mirror  resumes  its  first  position  op. 

In  the  above  description  it  was  asserted  that,  when  the  planes  of  inci 
dence  of  the  mirrors  were  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  amount  of  light 
reflected  would  be  less  than  in  any  otlier  position,  that  is  a  minimum.  For 
one  single  position  of  the  mirrors,  however,  as  they  thus  stand  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  that  is  for  one  single  value  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  the 
light  will  be  practically  extinguished,  and  no  reflected  ray  will  appear 
from  the  second  mirror. 

The  angle  of  incidence,  A  BIT,  for  this  case  is  called  the  angle  of  polar- 
ization, and  its  value  varies  for  different  substances.  It  was  shown  further 
by  Brewster  that : 

The  angle  of  polarization  is  that  angle  whose  tangent  is  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  reflecting  substance,  i.e.,  tan  i  =  n. 

Exactly  the  same  phases  of  change  would  have  been  observed  if  the 
upper  mirror  had  been  revolved  in  a  similar  manner.  The  first  mirror  is 
often  called  the  polarizer,  the  second  the  analyzer. 

This  change  which  the  light  suffers  in  this  case,  in  consequence  of  re- 
flection, is  called  polarization. 
In  order  to  give  a  partial  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  and  to  make 
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the  same  subject  intelligible  as  applied  to  other  cases  in  which  polarization 
occurs,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  commonly  received  theory  of  the 
nature  of  light  already  defined. 

The  phenomena  of  light  are  explained,  as  has  been  stated,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  consists  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ether,  the  vibrations  being 
transverse,  that  is  in  a  plane  perpendicular,  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
light  is  propagated-  These  vibrations  in  ordinary  light  take  place  in  all 
directions  in  this  plane  at  sensibly  the  same  time ;  strictly  speaking,  the 
vibrations  are  considered  as  being  always  transverse,  but  their  directions 
are  constantly  and  instantaneously  changing  iu  azimuth.  Such  a  ray  of  light 
is  alike  on  all  sides  or  all  around  the  line  of  propagation,  AJB,  f.  374. 
A  ray  of  completely  polarized  light,  on  the  other  hand,  has  vibrations  in 
one  direction  only,  that  is  in  a  single  plane. 

These  principles  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  reflection  already  de- 
scribed. The  rajT  of  ordinary  light,  AB,  has  its  vibrations  sensibly  simul- 
taneous in  all  directions  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  line  of  propaga- 
tion, while  the  light  reflected  from  each  mirror  has  only  those  vibrations 
which  are  in  one  direction,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  reflection — 
supposing  that  the  mirrors  are  so  placed  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
(ABH)  is  also  the  angle  of  polarization. 

If  the  mirror  occupy  the  position  represented  in  f.  378,  the  ray  of  light, 
HO,  after  being  reflected  by  the  first  mirror,  mn9  contains  that  part  of  the 
vibrations  whose  direction  is  normal  to  its  plane  of  reflection  called  the 
2>lane  of  polarization.  This  is  also  true  of  the  second  mirror,  and  when 
they  are  parallel  and  their  planes  of  reflection  coincide,  the  ray  of  light  is 
reflected  a  second  time  without  additional  change. 

If,  however,  the  second  mirror  is  revolved  in  the  way  described  (p.  126), 
less  and  less  of  the  light  will  be  reflected  by  it,  since  a  successively  smaller 
part  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ray  B O  take  place  in  a  direction  normal  to 
its  plane  of  reflection.  And  when  the  mirrors  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  after  a  revolution  of  op  90°  about  the  line  BC  &&  an  axis,  no  part  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  ray  BO  ore  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  reflec- 
tion-plane of  the  second  mirror,  and  hence  the  light  is  extinguished. 

By  reference  to  f.  375  this  subject  may  be  explained  a  little  more  broadly. 
It  was  seen  that  of  the  ray  ca,  meeting  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a,  part  is 
reflected  and  part  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction.  It  has  been  shown  further  that  the  reflected  ray  is  polar- 
ized, that  is,  it  is  changed  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  light  take  place  in 
one  direction,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  refracted  ray  is  polarised,  it  containing  only  those  vibrations  which 
were  lost  in  the  reflected  ray,  that  is,  those  which  coincide  with  the  plane 
of  incidence  and  reflection. 

It  was  stated  that  the  vibrations  of  the  polarized  reflected  ray  take  place 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  This  is  the  assumption  which 
is  commonly  made ;  but  all  the  phenomena  of  polarization  can  be  equally 
well  explained  upon  the  other  supposition  that  they  coincide  with  this 
plane. 

The  separation  of  the  ray  of  ordinary  light  into  two  rays,  one  reflected 
the  other  refracted,  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  takes  place  most 
completely  when  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  are  90°  from  one  another, 
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as  proved  by  Brewster.  From  this  fact  follows  the  law*  already  stated, 
that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarization  is  equal  to  the  index  of  re- 
fraction.    The  angle  of  polarization  for  glass  is  about  54°  35'. 

This  separation  is  in  no  case  absolutely  complete,  but  varies  with  differ- 
ent substances.  In  the  case  of  opaque  stihstances  the  vibrations  belonging 
to  the  refracted  ray  are  more  or  less  completely  absorbed  (compare  remarks 
on  colw,  p.  164).     Metallic  surfaces  polarize  the  light  very  slightly. 

Polarization  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  glass. — It  has  been  explained 
that  the  light  which  has  been  transmitted  and  refracted  is  always  at  least 
in  part  polarized.  It  will  be  readily  understood  from  this  fact  that  when  a 
number  of  glass  plates  are  placed  together,  the  light  which  passes  through 
them  all  will  be  more  and  more  completely  polarized  as  their  number  is 
increased.  This  is  a  second  convenient  method  of  obtaining  polarized 
light. 


Polarization  by  means  of  tourmaline  plates. — The  phenomena  of  polar 
ized  light  may  also  be  shown  by  means  of  tourmaline  plates.  If  from 
a  crystal  of  tourmaline,  which  is  suitably  transparent,  two  sections  be 
obtained,  each  cut  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  it  will  be  found  that 
these,  when  placed  together  with  the  direction  of  their  axes  coinciding, 
allow  the  light  to  pass  through.  If,  however,  one  section  is  revolved  upon 
the  other,  less  and  less  of  the  light  is  transmitted,  until,  when  their  axes  are 
at  right  angles  (90°)  to  each  other,  the  light  is  (for  the  most  part)  extin- 
guished. As  the  revolution  is  continued,  more  and  more  light  is  obtained 
through  the  sections,  and  after  a  revolution  of  ISO",  the  axes  being  again 
parallel,  the  appearance  is  as  at  first.  A  further  revolution  (270°)  brings 
the  axes  again  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  when  the  light  is  a  second  time 
extinguished,  and  so  on  around. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  here,  ia 

analogous  to  that  employed  For  the  case  of  polarization  by  re- 

3TB  flection.       Each   plate  so  affects  the   ray   of  light  that  after 

^^^g  I      having  passed  through  it  there  exist  vibrations  in  one  direction 

H      only,  and  that  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  the  other  vibrations 

I      being  absorbed.     If  now  the  two  plates  are  placed  in  the  same 

I      position,  a-lidcf  and  efgh  (f.  379),  the  light  passes  through  both 

I      in  succession.     If,  however,  the  one  is  turned  upon  the  other, 

HH      only  that  portion  of  the  light  can  pass  through  which  vibrates 

*  3         h      still  in  the  direction  no.      This  portion  is  determined  by  the 

resolution  of  the  existing   vibrations  in  accordance  with  the 

principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.     Consequently,  when  the  sections 

stand  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (f.  380)  the  amount  of 

380  transmitted  light  is  nothing  (not  strictly  true),  that  is,  the 

^^^^_  light  is  extinguished. 

g^^L  The  tourmaline  plates,  which  have  been  described,  are 

I      mounted  in  pieces  of  cork  and  held  in  a  kind  of  wire 

■H    B      pincers  (f.  381).     The  object  to  be  examined  is  placed 

Frf^J  between  them  and  supported  there  by  the  spring  in  the 

"  wire.      In  use  they   are  held    close  to   the   eye,  and  in 

this  position  the  object  is  viewed  in  converging  polarized  light 

Polarization  by  means  of  Nicol  prisms. — The  most  convenient  method 
of  obtaining  polarized  light  is  by  means  of  a  Nicol  prism  of  calcite.     A 
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cleavage  rhombohedron  of  calcite  (the  variety  Iceland  spar  is  universally 
used  in  consequence  of  its  transparency)  is  obtained,  having  four  large  and 
two  small  rhomboliedral  faces  opposite  each  other.     In  place  of  the  latter 


planes  two  new  surfaces  are  cut,  making  angles  of  68°  (instead  of  71°)  with 

the  obtuse  vertical  edges ;  these  then  form  the  terminal  faces  of  the  prism. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  priBm  is  cut  through  in  the  direction  HH  (f.  i 

the  parts  then  polished  and  cemented  together  again  with 

Canada  balsam.     A  ray  of  light,  ab,  entering  the  prism 

is  divided  into  two  rays  polarised  at  right  angles  to  each 

other.     One  of  these,  bo,  on  meeting  the  layer  of  balsam 

(whose  refractive  index  is  greater  than   that  of  calcite) 

Buffers  total  reflection  (p.  124),  and  is  deflected  against  the 

blackened  sides  of  the  prism  and  extinguished.     The  other 

passes  through  and  emergeB  at  e,  a  completely  polarized 

ray  of  light,  that  is,  a  ray  with  vibrations  in  one  direction 

onlv,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the 

prism  (f.  383). 

It  is  evident  that  twoNieol  prisms  can  be  used  together 
in  the  same  way  as  the  two  tourmaline  plates,  or  the  two 
mirrors;  one  is  called  the  polarizer,  and  the  other  the 
analyzer.  The  plane  of  pofarization  of  the  Nicol  prisms 
has  the  direction  PP  (f .  383)  at  right  angles  to  which  the 
vibrations  of  the  light  take  place.     A  ray  of  light  pass-  ^ 

ing  through  one  Nicol  will  be  extinguished  by  a  second 
when  its  plane  of  polarization  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  first  prism ;  in  this  case  the  NicoU  are   said  to  be 
crossed.     The  Nicol  prisms  have  the  great  advantage  over  the  tourmaline 
plates,   that  the  light  they  transmit  is  uucolored  and  more  completely 
polarized. 

Either  a  tourmaline  plate  or  a  Nicol  prism  888 

may  also  be  used  in  connection  with  a  reflecting 
mirror.  The  light  reflected  by  such  a  mirror 
vibrates  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
incidence  (plane  of  polarization) ;  that  trans- 
mitted by  the  Nicol  prism  vibrates  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shorter  diagonal  (f.  383).  Hence, 
when  the  plane  of  this  diagonal  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  mirror,  the  re- 
flected ray  will  pass  through  the  prism ;  but  when  the  two  planes  mentioned 
coincide,  the  planes  of  vibration  are  at  right  angles  and  the  reflected  ray  is 
extinguished  by  the  prism. 
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iVarwwyw*.— The  Nicol  prisms,  when  ready  for  use,  are  mounted  in  in 
upright  instrument,  called  &  polaris<&pe.  Sometimes  varattd,  and  some- 
times converging,  light  is  required  in  the  investigation  a  for  which  the  inetrn- 
ment  is  used.     Fig.  384  shows  the  polarization-microscope  of  Norrenbenj 


as  altered  and  improved  by  Groth  (ees 
Literature,  p.  156).  The  Micol  prisms 
are  at  d  and  r,  and  are  so  mounted  as 
to  admit  of  a  motion  of  revolution  in- 
dependent of  the  other  parts  of  the  in- 
strument. The  Iense  e  causes  the  light 
from  the  ordinary  mirror,  a,  to  pass  as  a 
cone  throngh  the  prism  d,  and  the  lenses 
at  h  converge  the  light  upon  the  plate 
to  be  examined  placed  at  i.  The  other 
lenses  (o)  above  act  as  a  weak  microscope, 
having  a  field  of  vision  of  130°.  The 
stage  (I and  £),carryingtheobiect,admit8 
of  a  horizontal  revolution.  Tne  distance  - 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  instrument 
is  adjusted  by  the  screws  m,  and  n. 
When  parallel  light  is  required,  a  similar  instrument  is  employed,  which 

has,  however,  a  different  arrangement  of  the  lenses,  as  shown  in  f.  385. 

The  objects  for  which  these  instruments,  as  well  as  the  tourmaline  plates, 

are  employed,  will  be  found  described  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Nicol  prisms  are  often  used  as  an  appendage  to  the  ordinary  com 

pound  microscope,  and  in  this  form  are  important  as  enabling  us  to  examine 

very  minute  crystals  in  polarized  light. 
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DISTINGUISHING    OPTICAL   CHARACTEKS  OF    THE  CRYS- 
TALS OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  crystallized  minerals  group  them- 
selves into  three  grand  classes,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  physical 
properties,  as  well  as  their  geometrical  form : 

A.  Isometricy  in  which  the  crystals  are  developed  alike  in  all  the  several 
axial  directions. 

M.  Iaodiametricj  including  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems,  whose 
crystals  are  alike  in  the  directions  of  the  several  lateral  axes,  but  vertically 
the  development  is  unlike  that  laterally. 

C.  Anisometric,  embracing  the  three  remaining  systems,  where  the  crys- 
tals are  developed  in  the  three  axial  directions  dissimilarly. 

Between  these  classes  there  axe  many  cases  of  gradual  transition  in  crystalline  form,  and, 
similarly  and  necessarily,  in  optical  character.  The  line  between  uniaxial  and  biaxial 
crystals,  for  instance,  cannot  be  considered  a  very  sharply  denned  one. 


A.    ISOMETRIO   CRY8TAL8. 

General  Optical  Character. 

All  isometric  crystals  are  alike  in  this  respect  that  they  simply  refract, 
but  do  not  doubly  refract  the  light  they  transmit.  They  are  optically 
isotrope.  This  follows  directly  from  the  symmetrv  of  the  crystallization. 
In  the  language  of  Fresnel,  the  elasticity  of  the  light-ether  is  throughout 
them  the  same,  and  the  light  is  propagated  in  every  direction  with  the 
same  velocity.  There  is,  consequently,  but  one  value  or  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion. The  wave-surface  is  spherical.  This  class  also  includes  all  trans- 
parent amorphous  substances,  like  glass. 

Optical  Investigation  of  Isometric  Crystals. 

In  consequence  of  their  isotropic  character,  isometric  crystals  exhibit  no 
special  phenomena  in  polarized  light.  Sections  of  isometric  crystals  may 
be  always  recognized  as  such  by  the  fact  that  they  behave  as  an  amorphous 
substance  in  polarized  light ;  in  other  words,  when  the  Nicol  prisms  are 
crossed  they  appear  dark,  and  a  revolution  of  the  section  in  any  plane  pro- 
duces no  change  in  appearance.  Similarly  they  appear  light  when  placed 
between  parallel  Nicols.     Some  anomalies  are  mentioned  on  p.  154. 

Isometric  crystals  have  but  a  single  index  of  refraction,  and  that  may  be 
determined  in  the  way  described  by  means  of  a  prism  cut  with  its  edge  in 
any  direction  whatever. 

Crystals  of  the  second  and  third  classes  are  optically  anisotrope. 
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B.  Uniaxial  Crystals. 

General  Optical  Character. 

In  the  isodiametric  crystals,  those  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  sys- 
tems, there  is  crystallographically  one  axial  direction,  that  of  the  vertical 
axis,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  other  lateral  directions  which  are 
among  themselves  alike.  So  also  the  optical  investigations  of  these  crystals 
show  that  with  reference  to  the  action  of  light  there  exists  a  similar  kind 
of  symmetry.  Light  is  propagated  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  with 
a  velocity  different  from  that  with  which  it  passes  in  any  other  direction, 
but  for  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  or  all  directions 
making  the  same  angle  with  it,  Sie  velocity  of  propagation  is  the  same. 
In  other  words,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
axis  is  either  greater  or  less  than  that  in  directions  normal  to  it  (analogous 

lographical  relation  c  ^  a)y  while  in  the  latter  directions  it  is 


to  the  crystallographical 
everywhere  alike. 


Optic  axis. — Let  a  ray  of  light  pass  through 


the  crystal  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis, 
aby  in  f.  386,  its  vibrations  must  take  place  in 
the  plane  at  right  angles  to  this  axis ;  but  in  all 
directions  in  this  plane  the  elasticity  of  the  ether 
is  the  same,  hence  for  such  a  ray  the  crystal  must 
act  as  an  isotrope  medium ;  and  the  ray  is  con- 
sequently not  doubly  refracted  and  not  polarized. 
This  direction  is  called  the  optic  axis.* 

Double  refraction. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ray  of  light  passes  through  the  crystal  in  any  other  direction,  it  is  divided 
into  two  rays,  or  doubly  refracted  (see  f.  377),  and  this  in  conseouencc  of 
the  difference  in  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  the  plane  in  which  the  vibra- 
tions take  place.  Of  these  two  rays,  one  follows  the  law  of  ordinary 
refraction,  and  this  is  called  the  ordinary  ray  ;  the  other  does  not  conform 
to  this  law,  and  is  called  the  extraordinary  ray.  Both  these  rays  are  polar- 
ized, aud  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  the  vibrations  of  the 
extraordinary  ray  take  place  in  the  plane  passing  through  the  incident  ray 
and  vertical  axis,  called  the  principal  section,  those  of  the  ordinary  ray 
are  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  this. 

Wave-surface  of  the  ordinary  ray. — The  meaning  of  the  statement  that 
the  ordinary  ray  follows  the  law  of  the  simple  refraction  is  this : — the  index 
of  refraction  (&>)  of  the  ordinary  ray  has  invariably  the  same  value,  what- 
ever be  the  direction  in  which  the  light  passes  through  the  crystal ;  the 
amount  of  deviation  from  the  perpendicular  is  always  in  accordance  with 

the  law  - —  =  n  (a>).     In  other  words,  the  ordinary  ray  is  propagated  in 
all  directions  in  the  medium  with  the  same  velocity  ;  and  hence  the  wave- 


*  It  will  be  understood  that  the  optic  axis  is  always  a  direction,  not  a  fixed  line  in  the 
crystals. 
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surface  is  that  of  s  sphere.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  ray  always  remains  in 
the  plane  of  incidence. 

Wave-surface  of  the  extraordinary  ray. — For  the  extraordinary  ray  the 
law  of  simple  refractioa  does  not  hold  good.  If  experiments  be  made  upon 
any  uniaxial  crystal,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  rays  are  most  separated 
when  (1)  the  light  falls  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis.  As  its  inclina- 
tion toward  the  axis  is  diminished,  the  extraordinary  ray  approaches  the 
ordinary  ray,  and  coincides  with  it  when  (2)  the  light  passes  through  par- 
allel to  the  vertical  axis.  The  index  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinary  ray 
varies  in  value,  being  most  nnlike  a>  for  the  first  case  supposed  when  the 
vibrations  of  the  extraordinary  ray  are  parallel  to  the  axis  (when  it  is 
called  e),  and  is  equal  to  w  for  the  second  case  supposed.  The  velocity  of 
this  ray  is  then  variable  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The  wave-surface  of 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  an  ellipsoid  of  rotation.  Moreover  it  ordinarily 
does  not  remain  in  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Two  cases  are  now  possible :  the  index  (a>)  of  the  ordinary  ray  may  be  (1) 
greater  than  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray  («),  in  which  case  the  velocity  of 
the  light  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  is  less  than  that  in  any  other 
direction  ;  or  (2)  to  may  be  less  than  e,  and  in  this  case  the  velocity  of  pro- 
pagation for  the  light  has  its  maximum  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis.  The 
former  are  called  negative,  the  latter  positive  crystals.  The  fact  alluded 
to  here  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  the  refractive  index  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  light,  or  elasticity  of  the  ether,  in  the 
given  direction. 

Negative  crystals  ;  Wave-surface. — Forcalcite  w  =±1*654,  e  =  1*483,  it  is 
hence  one  of  the  class  of  negative  crystals.  The  former  value  (a)  belongs 
to  the  ray  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  latter  value 
(e)  to  the  ray  with  vibrations  parallel  to  the  axis.  Ab  has  been  stated,  the 
.  refractive  index  for  the  extraordinary  ray  increases  from  1.483  to  1.654,  as 
the  ray  becomes  more  and  more  nearly 
parallel  to  the  vertical  axis.     Fig.  387  illus-  sm 

t rat  os  graphically  the  relation  between  the 
two  indices  of  refraction,  and  the  correspond- 
ing velocities  of  the  rays  ;  ab  represents  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  that  is,  the  optic 
axis.  Also  ma,  mb  represent  the  velocity 
of  the  light  parallel  to  this  axis,  correspond- 
ing to  the  greater  index  of  refraction  (1*654). 
The  circle  described  with  this  radius  will 
represent  the  constant  velocity  of  the  ordi- 
nary ray  in   any  direction   whatever.     Let 

further  md,  mc  represent  the  velocity  of  the  extraordinary  ray  passing  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  hence  corresponding  to  the  smaller  index  of 
refraction  (1*483).  The  ellipse,  whose  major  and  minor  axes  are  cd 
and  ab,  will  express  the  law  in  accordance  with  which  the  velocity  of  the 
extraordinary  ray  varies,  viz.,  greatest  in  the  direction  md,  least  in  the 
direction  ab  in  which  it  coincides  with  the  ordinary  ray.  For  any  inter- 
mediate direction,  hgm,  the  velocity  will  be  expressed  by  the  length  of  the 
line,  km. 

Now  let  this  figure  be  revolved  about  the  axis  ab ;  there  will  be  generated 
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a  circle  within  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  rotation  (f.  388).  The  surface  of  the 
sphere  is  the  wave-^urfaee  of  the  ordinary  ray, 
and  that  of  the  ellipsoid  of  the  extraordinary 
ray  ;  the  line  of  their  intersection  is  the  optic 
axis. 

In  f.  377,  p.  125,  the  ray  of  light  is  shown 
divided  into  two  by  the  piece  of  calcite ;  of 
these,  bd,  which  is  the  more  refracted,  is  the 
ordinary  ray,  and  cd,  which  is  less  refracted,  il 
the  extraordinary  ray. 

Positive  crystals  f  Wavesitrfaee.  —  For 
quartz  co  =  1-548,  e=  1*558.  The  index  of 
refraction  for  the  ordinary  ray  (<■>)  is  less  than  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray 
(e) ;  quartz  hence  belongs  to  the  class  of  positive  crystals.  The  value  of  t 
(1558)  for  the  extraordinary  ray  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the  ray  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  when  its  vibrations  are  parallel  to  this  axis. 
As  the  direction  of  the  ray  changes  and  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  axie,  the  value  of  Its  index  of  re- 
fraction decreases,  and  when  it  is  parallel  to  the 
latter,  it  has  the  value  1*548.  The  extraordin- 
ary ray  then  coincides  with  the  ordinary,  and 
there  is  no  double  refraction ;  this  is,  ae  be- 
fore, the  line  of  the  uptic  axis.  The  law  for 
both  rays  can  be  represented  graphically  in 
the  same  way  as  for  negative  crystals.  In 
f.  389,  ami  is  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis; 
let  ma,  mb  represent  the  velocity  of  the  ordin- 
ary ray,  which  corresponds  to  the  least  re- 
fractive index  (1*548),  the  circle  afbe  will 
express  the  law  for  this  ray,  viz.,  the  velocity ' 
the  same  in  every  direction.  Moreover,  let 
■md,  me  represent  the  velocity  of  the  extraor- 
dinary ray,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  which  corresponds  to  the  maximum 
refractive  index  (1*558)  ■  the  ellipse,  adbo,  will  express  the  law  for  velocity 
of  the  extraordinary  ray,  viz ,  least  in  the  direction  md,  and  greatest  in  the 
direction  ab,  when  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ray,  and  varying 
uniformly  between  these  limits.  If  the  figure  be  revolved  as  before,  there 
will  be  generated  a  sphere,  whose  surface  is  the  wave-surface  of  the  ordin- 
ary ray,  and  within  it  a  prolate  ellipsoid  whose  surface  represents  the 
wave-surface  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 

The  following  list  includes  examples  of  both  classes  of  nniaxial  crystals : 

Negative  crystals  (—),  Positive  crystals  (+), 
Calcite,  Quartz, 

Tourmaline,  Zircon, 

Corundum,  Hematite, 

Beryl,  Apophyllite, 

Apatite.  Cassiterite. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  some  species  both  +  and  —  varieties  have 
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been  observed.  Certain  crystals  of  apophyllite  are  positive  for  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  and  negative  for  the  other,  and  consequently  for  some 
color  between  the  two  extremes  it  has  no  double  refraction. 

These  principles  make  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  tourmaline  plates  and  calcite  prisms 
m  polarizing  instruments  (p.  128)  more  intelligible. 

The  two  rays  into  which  the  single  ray  is  divided  on  passing  through  a  uniaxial  crystal  are, 
as  has  been  said,  both  polarized,  the  ordinary  ray  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  vertical 
axis  and  the  extraordinary  ray  perpendicular  to  this.  In  a  tourmaline  plate  of  the  proper 
thickness,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  c,  the  ordinary  ray  is  absorbed  (for  the  most  part)  and  the 
extraordinary  ray  alone  passes  through,  having  its  vibrations  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical 


In  the  calcite  prism,  of  the  two  refracted  and  polarized  rays,  the  ordinary  ray  is  disposed  of 
artificially  in  the  manner  mentioned  (p.  129),  and  the  extraordinary  ray  alone  passes  through, 
vibrating  as  already  remarked,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  c,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
shorter  diagonal  of  the  Nicol  prism. 

The  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  the  molecular  structure  of  the  crystal  is  well  shown 
by  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  a  parallelopiped  of  glass  Glass,  normally,  exhibits  no  colored 
phenomena  in  polarized  light,  since  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  the  same  in  all  directions, 
and  there  is  hence  no  double  refraction.  But  if  the  block  be  placed  under  pressure,  exerted 
on  two  opposite  faces,  the  conditions  are  obviously  changed,  the  density  is  the  same  in  the 
both  lateral  directions  but  differs  from  that  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  pressure.  The  sym- 
metry in  molecular  structure  becomes  that  of  a  uniaxial  crystal,  and,  as  would  be  expected, 
on  placing  the  block  in  the  polari scope,  a  black  cross  with  its  colored  rings  is  observed,  exactly 
as  with  calcite.  Similarly  when  glass  has  been  suddenly  and  unevenly  cooled  its  molecular 
structure  is  not  homogeneous,  and  it  will  be  found  to  polarize  light,  although  the  phenomena, 
for  obvious  reasons,  will  not  have  the  regularity  of  the  case  described. 

It  may  be  added  here  chat  recent  investigations  by  Mr.  John  Kerr  have  shown  that  electri- 
city calls  out  birefringent  phenomena  in  a  block  of  glass.    (Phil.  Mag.,  L,  837.) 


Optical  Investigation  of  Uniaxial  Crystals. 

Sections  normal  or  parallel  to  the  axis  in  polarized  light. — Suppose  a 
section  to  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis  (axial  section),  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  the  crystal  in  this 
direction  suffers  no  change,  consequently,  such  a  section  examined  in 
parallel  polarized  light,  in  the  instrument  (f.  385),  appears  as  a  section  of 
an  isometric  crystal. 

If  the  same  section  be  placed  in  the  other  instrument  (f.  384,  p.  130), 
arranged  for  viewing  the  object  in  converging  light,  or  in  the  tourmaline 
tongs,  a  beautiful  phenomenon-  is  observed  ;  a  symmetrical  black  cross — 
when  the  Nicols  or  tourmaline  plates  are  crossed — with  a  series  of  concentric 
rings,  dark  and  light,  in  monochromatic  light,  but  in  white  light,  showing 
the  prismatic  colors  in  succession  in  each  ring.  This  is  shown  without  the 
colors  in  f.  390,  the  arrangement  of  the  colore  in  the  elliptical  rings  of  the 
plate  opposite  page  144  is  similar. 

This  cross  becomes  white  when  the  Nicols  or  tourmalines  are  in  a  par- 
allel position,  and  each  band  of  color  in  white  light  changes  to  its  comple- 
mentary tint  (f.  391).  These  interference  figures  are  seen*  in  this  form 
only  in  a  plate  cut  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  marks  the  uni- 
axial character  of  the  crystal. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  can  be  only  hinted  at  in  this  place. 

*  Uniaxial  crystals  which  produce  circular  polarization  exhibit  interference  figures  which 
differ  somewhat  from  those  described.     Some  anomalies  are  mentioned  on  p.  154. 
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All  the  rays  of  light,  whose  vibrations  coincide  with  the  vibration-phnei 
of  either  of  the  crossed  Nicola,  must  necessarily  be  extinguished.  Thii 
gives  rise  to  the  black  cross  in  the  centre,  with  its  arms  in  the  direction  of 
tiie  planes  mentioned.  All  other  rays  passing  through  the  given  plate 
obliquely  will  be  doubly  refracted,  and  after  passing  through  the  second 
Nicol,  thus  being  referred   to  the  same  plane  of   polarization,  they  will 


interfere,  and  will  give  rise  to  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  light  and  dark 
in  homogeneous  light,  but  in  ordinary  light  showing  the  successive  colore  of 
the  spectrum.  In  regard  to  the  interference  of  polarized  rays,  the  fact  mart 
be  stated  that  that  can  take  place  only  when  they  vibrate  in  the  same  plane ; 
two  rays  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  each  other  cannot  interfere.  Theeo 
interference  phenomena  are  similar  to  the  successive  spectra  obtained  by 
diffraction  gratings  alluded  to  on  p.  125.  It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to 
observe  the  phenomena  most  advantageously,  the  plate  must  have  a  suitable 
thickness,  which,  however,  varies  with  the  refractive  index  of  the  substance: 
The  thicker  the  plate  the  smaller  the  rings  and  the  more  they  are  crowded 
together ;  when  the  thickness  is  considerable,  only  the  black  brushes  are 
seen. 

Section  parallel  {or  sharply  inclined)  to  the  axis. — If  a  section  of  a  uni- 
axial crystal,  cut  parallel  or  inclined  to  the  vertical  axis,  be  examined  in 
parallel  polarized  light,  it  will,  when  its  axis  coincides  with  the  direction 
of  vibration  of  one  of  the  Nicol  prisms,  appear  dark  when  the  prisms  art 
crossed.     If,  however,  it  lie  revolved  horizontally  on  the  stage  of  the  polari- 
seope  (I,  I,  f .  884)  it  will  appear  alternately  dark  and  light  at  intervals  of  45"  ■, 
dark  under  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  otherwise  more  or  less  light,  the 
maximum  of  light  being  obtained  when  the  axis  of  the  section  makes  ar»- 
angle  of  453  with  the  plane  of  the  Nicol.     Between  parallel  Nicola  th^ 
phenomena  are  the  same  except  that  the  light  and  darkness  are  reversed— 
When  the  plate  is  not  too  thick  the  polarized  ray,  after  passing  the  uppe»* 
Nicol,  will  interfere,  and  in  white  light,  the  plate  will  show  bright  colore-- 
which  change  as  one  of  the  Nicols  or  the  plate  is  revolved. 

Examined  in  converging  light,  similar  sections,  when  very  thin,  show  in* 
white  light  a  series  of  parallel  colored  bands. 

Determination  of  tlte  indices  of  refraction  u  and  e. — One  prism  vil0 
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Bnffice  for  the  determination  of  both  indices  of  refraction,  and  its  edge  may 
be  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis. 

(a)  If  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  for 
each  ray  in  succession  must  be  measured.  The  extraordinary  ray  vibrates 
parallel  to,  and  the  ordinary  ray  at  right  angles  to,  the  direction  of  the  edge 
of  the  prism.  For  convenience  it  is  better  to  isolate  each  of  the  rays  in 
succession,  which  is  done  with  a  single  Nicol  prism.  If  this  is  held  before 
the  observing  telescope  with  its  shorter  diagonal  parallel  to  the  refracting 
edge  of  the  prism,  the  ordinary  ray  will  be  extinguished  and  the  image  ot 
the  slit  observed  will  be  that  due  to  the  extraordinary  ray.  If  held  with  its 
plane  of  vibration  at  right  angles  to  the  prismatic  edge,  the  extraordinary 
ray  will  be  extinguished  and  the  other  alone  observed.  From  the  single 
observed  angle,  for  the  given  color,  the  index  of  refraction  can  be  calculated, 
co  or  e,  by  the  formula  given  on  p.  124,  the  angle  of  the  prism  being  known. 

(b)  If  the  refracting  edge  or  the  prism  is  perpendicular  to  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  crystal,  the  same  procedure  is  necessary,  only  in  this  case  the 
ordinary  ray  will  vibrate  parallel  to  the  prismatic  edge,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary ray  at  right  angles  to  it  The  two  rays  are  distinguished,  as  before,  by 
a  }ficol  prism. 

Determination  of  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  the  double  refrac- 
tion.— The  most  obvious  way  of  determining  the  character  of  the  double 
refraction  (o>  >  e  or  co  >  e)  is  to  measure  the  indices  of  refraction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  is  not 
always  possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  prism  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  more  simple  method  of  accomplishing 
the  result. 

To  do  this,  use  may  be  made  of  a  very  simple  principle  : — the  +  or  — 
character  of  a  given  crystal  is  determined  by  observing  the  effect  produced 
when  an  axial  section  from  it  is  combined  in  the  polariscope  with  that  of  a 
crystal  of  known  character. 

For  instance,  calcite  is  negative,  and  if  it  be  placed  in  conjunction  with 
the  section  of  a  positive  crystal,  the  whole  effect  observed  is  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  produced  if  the  original  plate  were  diminished  in  thickness, 
while,  if  combined  with  a  negative  crystal,  it  is  as  if  the  plate  were  made 
thicker.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  a3  the  axial  plate  of  a  crystal 
increases  in  thickness,  the  number  of  rings  visible  in  the  field  of  the  polari- 
scope increases,  and  they  become  more  crowded  together ;  but,  if  the  section 
is  made  thinner,  the  successive  rings  widen  out  and  become  less  numerous. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  effects  is  produced  by  the  use  of  the  intervening 
section. 

In  the  case  of  uniaxial  crystals,  however,  the  method  which  is  practically 
most  simple  is  that  suggested  by  Dove — the  use  of  an  axial  plate  of  mica  of 
a  certain  thickness.  The  section  required  is  a  cleavage  piece  of  such  a 
thickness  that  the  two  rays  in  passing  through  suffer  a  difference  of  phase 
which  is  equal  to  a  quarter  wave-length,  or  an  odd  multiple  of  this. 

Suppose  that  the  section  of  the  crystal  to  be  examined,  cut  perpendicular 

to  the  axis,  is  brought  between  the  crossed  Nicols  in  the  polariscope ;  the 

black  cross  and  the  concentric  colored  rings  are  of  course  visible.     Let  now, 

.  while  the  given  section  occupies  this  position,  the  mica  plate  be  placed  upon 

it,  with  the  plane  of  its  optic  axes  (determined  beforehand,  and  the  direction 
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marked  by  a  line  for  convenience)  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  vibra- 
tion-planes of  the  Nicols ;  the  black  cross  disappears  and  there  remain  only 
two  diagonally  situated  dark  Bpots  in  the  place  of  it  Moreover,  the  colored 
curves  in  the  two  quadrants  with  these  spots  are  pushed  farther  away  from 
the  centre  than  the  others.  The  effect  produced  is  represented  in  f.  392 
and  f.  393.     If  the  line  joining  these  two  dark  spots  stands  at  right  angle) 


to  the  axial  plane  of  the  mica,  the  crystal  is  positive  (f.  392),  if  this  line 
coincides  with  the  axial  plane,  the  crystal  is  negative  (f.  393).  The  explana- 
tion of  this  effect  is  not  so  simple  as  to  allow  of  being  introduced  here ;  the 
effect  of  the  mica  is  to  produce  circular  polarization  of  the  light  which  it 
transmits. 


With  both  uniaxial  and  biaxial  crystals  the  student  will  find  it  of  great  assistance  alwaji 
to  have  at  bU  side  a  good  section  of  a  positive  and  a  negative  crystal.  By  comparing  the 
phenomena  observed  iu  the  section  under  examination  with  those  shown  by  crystala  of  known 
character,  he  will  often  be  saved  much  perplexity. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  absorption  phenomena  of  uniaxial  crystals 
see  p.  lbl. 

Cieculab  Polarization*. 

In  what  has  been  said  of  polarized  light,  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  a  polarized  ray  was  one  whose  vibrations  took  place  in 
a  single  plane,  so  that  the  plane  of  polarization  at  right  angles  to  this  was  a 
fixed  plane.  Such  a  ray  is  said  to  be  linearly  polarized.  There  are  some 
uniaxial  crystals,  however,  which  have  the  -.xwer  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation ;  the  ray  is  said  to  be  circularly  polarized.  They  manifest  this  in  the 
phenomena  observed  when  an  axial  section  is  examined  in  the  polariscope. 

An  axial  section  of  a  uniaxial  crystal  normally  exhibits,  in  converging 

rlarized  light,  a  black  cross  with  a  scries  of  concentric  colored  circles, 
890,  p.  136.  If,  however,  a  section  of  quartz  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  and  viewed  between  the  crossed  Nicole,  the  phenomena  observed  are 
different  from  these: — the  central  portion  of  the  black  cross  has  disap- 

giared,  and  instead,  the  space  within  the  inner  ring  is  brilliantly  colored, 
urthcrmore,  when  the  analyzing  Nicol  is  revolved,  this  color  changes 
from  blue   to  yellow  to  red,  and   it   is   found   that  in  some  cases  this 
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change  is  produced  by  revolving  the  Nicol  to  the  right,  and  in  other  cases 
to  the  left.  To  distinguish  between  these  the  first  are  called  right-handed 
rotating  crystals,  and  the  others  left-handed.  The  relations  here  involved 
will  be  better  understood  if  the  quartz  section  is  viewed  in  parallel  mono- 
chromatic light.  Under  these  circumstances  a  similar  plate  of  calcite 
appeal^  dark  when  the  Nicols  are  crossed,  but  with  quartz  the  maximum 
darkness  is  only  obtained  when  the  analyzer  has  been  revolved  beyond  its 
first  position  a  certain  angle ;  this  angle  increasing  with  the  thickness  of 
the  section,  and  also  varying  with  the  color  of  the  h'ght  employed. 

For  a  section  1  mm.  thick  in  red  light,  a  rotation  of  the  analyzer  of  19° 
is  required  to  produce  the  maximum  darkness.  For  yellow  light  the 
rotation  is  24°  with  a  plate  of  the  same  thickness ;  with  blue,  32°,  and  so  on. 
The  rotation  of  the  analyzer  with  some  crystals  is  to  the  right,  with  others 
to  the  left. 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  lies  in  the  fact  stated  above,  that  the 
quartz  rotates  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  polarized  light,  and  the  angle  of 
rotation  is  different  for  rays  of  different  wave-lengths.  Furthermore,  this 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  vibration  results  from  the  fact  that  in  quartz,  even 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  double  refraction  takes  place.  The  oscillations 
of  the  particles  of  ether  take  place  not  in  straight  lines  but  in  circles,  and 
they  move  in  opposite  directions  for  the  two  rays,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary. 

An  axial  section  of  a  quartz  crystal  can  never  appear  dark  between 
crossed  Nicols  in  ordinary  light,  since  there  is  no  point  at  which  all  the 
colors  are  extinguished ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  highly  colored.  The 
color  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  section,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
observed  m  the  centres  of  the  rings  in  converging  polarized  light.  If  sec- 
tions of  a  right-handed  and  left-handed  crystal  are  placed  together  in  the 
polariscope,  the  centre  of  the  interference  figure  is  occupied  with  a  four- 
rayed  spiral  curve,  called  from  the  discoverer  Airy's  spiral.  Twins  of 
quartz  crystals  are  not  uncommon,  consisting  of  the  combination  of  right- 
and  left-handed  individual,  which  sometimes  show  the  spirals  of  Airy. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  discovered  by  Herschel,  that  the  right-  or  left 
handed  optical  character  of  quartz  is  often  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
trapezohedral  planes  on  the  crystals.  When  a  given  trapezohedral  plane 
appears  as  a  modification  of  the  prism,  to  the  right  above  and  left  below, 
the  crystal  is  optically  rightrliarvded  ;  if  to  the  left  above  and  right  below, 
the  crystal  is  l<eft-haniiei.  In  f .  394  the  plane  is,  as  last  remarked,  left  above 
and  right  below,  and  the  crystal  is  hence  left-handed.  Cinnabar  has  been 
shown  by  Des  Cloizeaux  to  possess  the  same  property  as  quartz ;  and  this  is 
true  also  of  some  artificial  salts,  also  solutions  or  sugar,  etc. 

In  twins  of  quartz,  the  courponent  parts  may  be  both  right-handed  or 
both  left-handed  (as  in  those  or  Dauphiny  and  the  Swiss  Alps) ;  or  one  may 
be  of  one  kind  and  the  other  of  the  other.  Moreover,  successive  layers  of 
deposition  (made  as  the  crystal  went  on  enlarging,  and  often  exceedingly 
thin)  are  sometimes  alternately  right-  and  left-handed,  showing  a  constant 
oscillation  of  polarity  in  the  course  of  its  formation  ;  and,  when  this  is  the 
case,  and  the  layers  are  regular,  cross-sections,  examined  by  polarized  light, 
exhibit  a  division,  more  or  less  perfect,  into  sectors  of  120  ,  parallel  to  the 
plane  lt}  or  into  sectors  of  60°.     If  the  layers  are  of  unequal  thickness, 
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there  are  broad  arena  of  colors  without  sectors.     In  f.  395  (by  Dee  Cloizeanx, 
from  a  crystal  from  the  Dept.  of  the  Aude),  half  of  each  Rector  of  60°  is 


right-handed,  and  the  other  half  left  (as  shown  hy  the  arrows),  and  the  dark 
radii  are  neutral  bands  produced  by  the  overlapping  of  layers  of  the  two 
kinds.  These  overlapping  portions  often  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  Airy's 
spiral. 

C.  Biaxial  Crystals. 

General  Optical  Character. 

Ab  in  the  crystalline  systems,  thus  far  considered,  so  also  in  the  ani&ome- 
trio  systems,  the  orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic,  there  is  a  strict  corre- 
spondence between  the  molecular  structure,  as  exhibited  in  the  geometrical 
form  of  the  crystals,  and  their  optical  properties.  In  the  crystals  of  these 
systems  there  is  no  longer  one  axis  around  about  which  the  elasticity  of  the 
light-ether,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  light,  is  everywhere  alike.  On  the 
contrary,  the  relations  are  much  less  simple,  and  less  easy  to  comprehend. 
There  are  two  directions  in  which  the  light  passes  through  the  crystal 
without  double  refraction — these  are  called  the  optic  axes,  and  hence  the 
crystals  are  biaxial — but  in  every  other  direction  a  ray  of  light  is  separated 
into  two  rays,  polarized  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  Neither  of  these  conforms  to 
the  law  of  simple  refraction.  The  subject 
was  first  developed  theoretically  by  Freanel, 
i  and  his  conclusions  have  since  been   fully 

■*  verified  by  experiment. 

—     'A        Axes   of  elasticity. — In    regard    to   the 

elasticity  of  the  ether  in  a  biaxial  crystal 
there  arc  (1)  a  maximum  value,  (2)  a 
minimum  value,  and  (3)  a  mean  value,  and 
these  values  in  the  crystal  are  found  in 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
In  f.  396,  CC  represents  the  axis  (c)  of  least  elasticity,  AA'  of  greatest 
elasticity  (a),  and  BB'  of  mean  elasticity  (h).     A  ray  passing  in  the  direo 
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tion  CC  vibrates  in  a  plane  at  right  angles,  that  is,  parallel  to  BB'  and 
AA'.  Similarly  for  the  ray  BB'  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  AA'  and 
CC,  and  for  the  ray  AA  parallel  to  BB'  and  CC.  Between  these 
extreme  values  of  the  axes  of  elasticity,  the  elasticity  varies  according  to  a 
regular  law,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  discussion.  The  fonn  of  the 
wave-surface  for  a  biaxial  crystal  may  be  determined  by  fixing  its  form 
for  the  planes  of  the  axes  a,  b,  and  c. 

Wave-surface. — First  consider  the  ease  of  rays  in  the  plane  of  the  axes 
BB'  and  CC  (f.  3971.  A  ray  pass- 
ing in  the  direction  CC  is  separated 
into  two  setB  of  vibrations,  one  paral- 
lel to  AA',  corresponding  to  the 
greatest  elasticity,  moving  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  set,  parallel 
to  BB\  which  correspond  to  the 
mean  elasticity.  The  velocity  of  the 
two  Bets  of  vibrations  are  made  pro- 
portional to  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
Jim,  and  mo  respectively,  in  f.  397. 
Again,  for  a  ray  in  the  same  plane, 
parallel  to  BB ,  the  vibrations  are 
(1)  parallel  to  AA',  and  propagated 
faster  (greatest  elasticity]  than  the 
other  set;  (2)  parallel  to  CC  (least 
elasticity).  Again,  in  f.  397,  on  the 
line  CC,  mn' ,  and  mq"  are  made 
proportional  to  these  two  velocities ; 
Iiere  tun  =:  mn",  and  for  a  ray  in  the 
same  plane  in  any  other  direction,  there  will  be  one  set  of  vibrations 
parallel  to  AA',  with  the  Bame  velocity  as  before,  and  another  set  at  right 
angles  with  a  velocity  between  mo  and  mq",  determined  by  the  ellipse 
whose  semi-axes  are  proportional  to  the 
mean  and  greatest  axes  of  elasticity.  898 

Fig.  397  then  represents  the  section  of 
the  wave-surface  through  the  axes  CC 
cuid  BB'.  The  circle  nn"  bIiows  the 
constant  velocity  for  all  vibrations  par- 
allel to  AA',  and  the  ellipse  the  variable 
■values  of  the  velocity  for  the  other  sot  of 
vibrations  at  right  angles  to  the  Hist 

Again,  for  a  ray  in  the  plane  AA', 
BB ,  the  method  of  the  construction 
is  similar.  The  vibrations  will  in  every 
case  take  place  in  the  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  which 
plane  must  always  pass  through  the  axis 
CC  of  least  elasticity.  Hence  for  every 
direction  of  the  ray  in  the  plane  men- 
tioned, one  set  of  vibrations  will  always 
be  parallel  to  CC,  and  hence   be   propagated  with  a   constant  velocity 
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(=  mo',  f.  898),  and  hence  thiB  is  expressed  by  the  circle  oo'.  The  other  let 
of  vibrations  will  be  at  right  angles  to  CC,  and  the  velocity  with  which 
they  are  propagated  will  vary  according  as  they  are  parallel  to  AA' 
(=  mn,  f.  398),  or  parallel  to  BB'  (=  mq ),  or  some  intermediate  value  for 
an  intermediate  position.  The  section  ot  the  wave-surface  is  consequently 
a  circle  within  an  ellipse. 

Finally,  let  the  ray  pass  in  some  direction  inthe  plane  CC,  AA', of  least  and 

greatest  elasticity,  the  section  of  the  wave-surface  is  also  a  circle  and  ellipse. 

Suppose  the  ray  passes  in  the  direction 

iW  parallel  to  AA',  the  vibrations  will  be 

(1)  parallel  to  CC,  and  (2)  parallel  to 

BR',  those  (1)  parallel  to  CC  (least  axia 

of  elasticity)  are  piwpagated  more  slowly 

than  those  (2)  parallel  to  BB'  (axis  of 

mean  elasticity)!     In  f.  899,  on  the  line 

AA',  lay  off  mo'  and  mq'  proportional  to 

these  two  values. 

Again,  for  a  ray  parallel  to  CC  the 

vibrations  will  take  plaee  (1)  parallel  to 

AA',  and  (2)  parallel  to  BB',  the  former 

will  he  propagated  with  greater  velocity 

than  those  latter.     These  two  valnes  of 

the  velocity  in   the   direction    CC"  are 

represented  by  mn''  and  mq"  (=  mq). 

^4j»  For  any  intermediate  position  ot  the  nj 

in  the  same  plane  there  will  always  be 

one  set  of   vibrations  parallel   to  BB 

{mq'  =  mq",  f.  399,  hence  the  circle).     The  other  set  at  right  angles  to  tlieee 

will  be  propagated  with  a  velocity  v»- 

"01)  rying  according  to  the  direction,  front 

that  corresponding  to  the   least  anil 

of  elasticity  (represented  by  mo',  f .  309), 

to  that  of  the  greatest  axis  of  elasticity 

{mn"). 

Oj>tie  axes. — It  is  seen  that  the  cir- 
cle, representing  the  uniform  velocity 
of   vibrations  parallel   to   b,  and  tt»* 
ellipse  representing  the  varying  vali*  e 
of  the  velocity  for  the  vibrations  **' 
right  angles  to  these,  intersect  one  a*J 
other  at  P,  />',  f.  399.     The  obvi«.i* 
meaning  of  this  fact  is  that,  fur  tl» 
directions    mP,    and    mP't   making 
equal  angles  with  the  axis  CC",  th-* 
velocity  is  the  same  for  both  sets  v 
vibrations;   these  are    not  separateu- 
from  each  other,  the  rav  is  not  doubly 
refracted,  and  not  polarised. 
These  two  directions  are  called  the  optic  axks.     All  anisometric  crystals 
have,  as  has  been  stated,  two  optic  axes,  and  are  hence  called  biaxial. 
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The  complete  wave-surface  of  a  biaxial  crystal  is  constructed  from  the 
hree  sections  given  in  f.  397,  398,  399.  It  is  shown  graphically  in  f.  400, 
vhere  the  lines  PP,  and  P  P'  are  the  two  optic  axes. 

Bisectrices,  or  Mean-lines. — As  shown  in  f .  399,  the  optic  axes  always  lie 
n  the  plane  of  greatest  (a)and  least  (c)  elasticity,  and  the  value  of  the  optic 
ixial  angle  is  known  when  the  axes  of  elasticity  are  given  as  stated  below. 
Die  axis  of  elasticity  which,  as  the  line  CC,  t.  399,  bisects  the  acute  angle 
is  called  the  acute  bisectrix,  or  first  mean-line  (erste  Mittellinie,  Gemn.),  and 
that  bisecting  the  obtuse  angle,  the  obtuse  bisectrix,  or  second  mean-line 
[zweite  Mittellinie,  Germ.). 

Positive  and  negative  crystals. — When  the  acute  bisectrix  is  the  axis  of 
least  elasticity  (c),  it  is  said  to  be  positive,  and  when  it  is  the  axis  of  greatest 
[a)  elasticity,  it  is  said  to  be  negative.    JBarite  is  positive,  mica  negative. 

Indices  of  refraction. — It  has  been  seen  that  in  uniaxial  crystals  there 
we  two  extreme  values  for  the  velocity  with  which  light  is  propagated,  and 
3orresponding  to  them,  and  inversely  proportional  to  them,  two  indices  of 
refraction.  Similarly  for  biaxial  crystals,  where  there  are  three  axes  of  elasti- 
city, there  are  three  indices  of  refraction — a  maximum  index  a,  a  minimum  7, 
and  a  mean  value  fi ;  a  is  the  index  for  the  rays  propagated  at  right  angles 
to  a,  but  vibrating  parallel  to  a  ;  >9  is  the  index  for  rays  propagated  perpen- 
dicularly to  b,  by  vibrations  parallel  to  b  ;  7  is  the  index  for  rays  propagated 

perpendicularly  to  c,  but  vibrating  parallel  to  c.     a  =  -,  fi  =  -,  7  =  -. 

a         b  £ 

If  a,  /3,  and  7  are  known,  the  value  of  the  optic  axial  angle  (2  V)  can  be 

calculated  from  them  by  the  following  formula : 


cos  V  = 


Dispersion  of  the  optic  axes. — It  is  obvious  that  the  three  indices  of 
refraction  may  have  different  values  for  the  different  colors,  and  as  the  angle 
of  the  optic  axes,  as  explained  in  the  last  paragraph,  is  determined  by  these 
three  values,  the  axial  angle  will  also  vary  in  a  corresponding  manner. 

This  variation  in  the  value  of  the  axial  angle  for  rays  of  different  wave- 
lengths is  called  the  dispersion  of  the  axes,  and  the  two  possible  cases  are 
distinguished  by  writing  p  >  v  when  the  angle  for  the  red  rays  (p)  is  greater 
than  for  the  blue  (violet,  v),  and  p  <  v  when  the  reverse  is  true. 

In  the  properties  thus  far  mentioned,  the  three  systems  are  alike ;  in 
details,  however,  they  differ  widely. 

Practical  Investigation  of  Biaxial  Crystals. 

Interference  figures. — A  section  cut  perpendicular  to  either  axis  will 
show,  in  converging  polarized  light,  a  system  of  concentric  rays  analogous 
to  those  of  uniaxial  crystals,  f.  390,  but  more  or  less  elliptical.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  black  cross,  but  a  single  black  line,  which  changes  its  position 
as  the  Nicols  are  revolved. 
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If  a  Hection  of  a  biaxial  crystal,  oat  perpendicularly  to  the  first,  that  is 
acute,  bisectrix,  la  viewed  in  the  polariscope,  a  different  phenomenon  is 
observed. 

There  are  seen  in  this  case,  snppceing  the  plane  of  the  axes  to  make  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  planes  of  polarization  of  the  crossed  Nicole,  two  black  hyper- 
bolas, marking  the  position  of  the  axes,  a  series  of  elliptical  curves  surround- 
ing the  two  centres  and  finally  uniting,  forming  a  scries  of  lemniscates. 
If  monochromatic  light  is  employed,  the  rings  are  alternately  light  and 
dark ;  if  white  light,  each  ring  shows  the  successive  colors  of  the  spectrum. 
If  one  of  the  Nicol  prisms  be  revolved,  the  dark  hyperbolic  brushes  gradu- 
ally become  white,  and  the  colors  of  the  rings  take  the  complementary  tints 
after  a  revolution  of  90°.  Since  the  black  hyperbolic  brushes  mark  the 
position  of  the  optic  axes,  the  smaller  the  axial  angle  the  nearer  together 
are  the  hyperbolas,  and  when   the  angle  is  very  small,  the  axial  figure 


observed  closely  resembles  the  simple  cross  of  a  uniaxial  crystal.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  axial  angle  is  large  the  hyperbolas  are  far  apart,  and 
may  even  be  so  far  apart  as  to  be  invisible  in  the  field  of  the  polariscope. 

When  the  plane  of  the  axes  coincides  with  the  plane  of  vibration  for 
either  Nicol,  these  being  crossed,  an  unsym  metrical  black  cross  is  observed, 
and  also  a  series  of  elliptical  curves.  Both  these  figures  are  well  exhibited 
on  the  plate  opposite  this  page;  the  one  gradually  changes  into  the 
other  as  the  crystal-section  is  revolved  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  Nicols 
remaining  stationary. 

A  section  of  a  biaxial  crystal  cut  perpendicular  to  the  obtuse  bisectrix 
will  exhibit  the  same  figures  under  the  same  conditions  in  polarized  light, 
when  the  angle  is  not  too  large.  This  is,  however,  generally  the  case,  and 
in  consequence  the  axes  suffer  total  reflection  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
section,  and  no  axial  figures  are  visible.     This  is  sometimes  the  case  also 
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i  a  section  cut  normal  to  the  acute  bisectrix,  when  the  angle  is  large, 
micrometer  scale  in  the  polariscope,  f.  384,  allows  of  an  approximate 
isurement  of  the  axial  angle ;  the  value  of  each  division  of  the  scale 
ng  known. 

Measurement  of  the  axial  angle. — The  determination  of  the  angle  made 
the  optic  axes  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  method  of  proce- 
re  offers  no  great  difficulties.  Fig.  401  shows  the  instrument  recom- 
mded  for  this  purpose  by  DesCloizeaux ;  its  general  features  will  be 
derstood  without  detailed  description ;  some  improvements  have  been 
reduced  by  Groth,  which  make  the  instrument  more  accurate  and  eon- 
aient  of  use.  The  section  of  the  crystal,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  bisec- 
r,  is  held  in  the  pincers  at  c,  with  the  plane  of  the  axes  horizontal, 
king  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  Nicols  (iV"iV). 
sre  is  a  cross- wire  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  and  as  the  pincers  hold- 

the  section  are  turned  by  the  screw  Fy  one  of  the  axes,  that  is  one  black 
>erbola,  is  brought  in  coincidence  with 

vertical  cross- wire,  and  then,  by  a 
ther  revolution  of  F,  the  second.  The 
:le  which  the  section  has  been  turned 
aa  one  axis  to  the  second,  as  read  off 
he  vernier  H  on  the  graduated  circle 
ve,  is  the  apparent  angle  for  the  axes 
the  given  crystal  as  seen  in  the  air 
at,  f .  402).  ft  is  only  the  apparent 
fie,  for,  owing  to  the  refraction  suffered 
passing  from  the  section  of  the  crystal 
lie  air,  the  true  axial  angle  is  more  oi  j 

►  increased,  according  to  the  refractive  j 

«x  of  the  given  crystal.  fa 

Chis  being  understood,  the  fact  already 

:ed  is  readily  intelligible,  that  when  the  axial  angle  exceeds  a  certain 
it,  the  axes  will  suffer  total  reflection  (p.  124),  and  they  will  be  no  longer 
Lble  at  all.  When  this  is  the  case,  oil*  or  some  other  medium  with  high 
ractive  power  is  made  use  of,  into  which  the  axes  pass  when  no  longer 
ible  in  the  air.  In  the  instrument  described  a  small  receptacle  holding 
i  oil  is  brought  between  the  tubes,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  the  pincers 
ding  the  section  are  immersed  in  this,  and  the  angle  measured  as  before, 
tn  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  the  acute  axial  angle  that  it  is  practi- 
ce to  measure ;  but  sometimes,  especially  when  oil  is  made  use  of,  the 
use  angle  can  also  be  determined  from  a  second  section  normal  to  the 
use  bisectrix. 

[f      E  =  the  apparent  semi-axial  angle  in  air1(f.  402). 
H*  =  the  apparent  semi-acute  angle  in  oil. 
H0  =    u        u  u     obtuse    "      "    " 

Va  =  the  real  (or  interior)  semi-acute  angle  (f.  402). 
V0  =    "     "       "        "         semi-obtuse    "     (f.  402). 
n     =  index  of  refraction  for  the  oil. 
/3    =  the  mean  refractive  index  for  the  given  crystallized  substance. 

Almond  oil,  which  has  been  decolorized  by  exposure  to  the  light,  is  commonly  employed. 
10 


* 


\ 
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6in  E  =  n  6in  ITa  ;  sin  Va  =  3  ein  /£ ;  sin  7,  =  -3  sin  27^. 

A>  P 

These  formulas  give  the  true  interior  angle  from  the  measured  apparent 
angle  when  the  mean  refractive  index  (J3)  is  known. 

If,  however,  it  is  possible  to  measure  both  the  acute  and  obtuse  apparent 
angles,  the  true  angle,  and  also  the  value  of  /3,  can  be  determined  from 
them.     For  sin  V0  =■  cos  Vay  hence  : 

~        sin  Ifa     „  sin  TTa  sin  JI0       sin  V* 

tan  F«  =  -: — 77  ;  0=  n  ^  =  n w  = —. — w. 

sin  ll0  sin    v*  cos   K«        Bin  Ji 

In  measuring  this  angle,  if  white  light  is  employed,  the  colors  being 
separated,  the  position  of  the  hyperbolas  is  a  little  uncertain ;  hence  it  w 
always  important  to  measure  the  angle  for  monochromatic  light,  red  and 
yellow  and  blue  particularly.  This  is  especially  essential  where  the  disper- 
sion of  the  axes  is  considerable. 

Detenu!  nut  ton  of  the  indices  of  refraction. — The  values  of  the  three 
indices  of  refraction,  a,  /3y  7,  for  biaxial  crystals,  may  be  determined  from 
three  prisms  cut  with  their  refracting  ed*jes  parallel  respectively  to  the 
three  axes  of  elasticity  a,  b,  and  r.  In  each  case,  after  the  angle  of  the 
prism  has  been  measured,  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  must  be  meas- 
ured for  that  one  of  the  two  refracted  rays  whoso  vibrations  are  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  prism  ;  the  formula  of  p.  124  is  then  employed. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  the  values  of  a, /9,  and  y  with  two 
prisms  ;  in  this  case  one  of  the  prisms  must  be  so  made  that  its  vertical  edge 
is  parallel  to  one  axis  of  elasticity,  while  the  line  bisecting  its  refracting 
angle  at  this  edge  is  parallel  to  a  second.  In  the  case  of  such  9  prism  the 
minimum  deviation  of  the  ray  is  obtained  for  both  rays,  that  having  its 
vibrations  parallel  to  the  prism-edge,  and  that  vibrating  at  right  angles  to 
this,  that  is  parallel  to  the  bisector  of  the  prismatic  angle. 

Of  the  three  indices  of  refraction,  /S  is  one  which  it  is  most  important  to 
determine,  since  by  means  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  above  formulas, 
the  true  value  of  the  axial  angle  can  be  calculated  from  its  apparent  value 
in  air.  The  prism  to  give  the  value  of  #  should  obviously  have  its  refract- 
ing edge  parallel  to  the  mean  axis  of  elasticity  b,  that  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  optic  axes. 

Determination  of  the  jwxi 'tire  or  negative  character  of  biaxiaJ-  crystals. 
— The  question  of  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  a  biaxial  crystal  is 
determined  from  the  values  of  the  indices  of  refraction,  where  these  can  be 
obtained.  If  c,  the  axis  of  least  elasticity,  is  the  acute  bisectrix,  the  crystal 
is  optically  positire  ;  if  a,  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticity,  is  the  acute  bisec- 
trix, the  crystal  is  optically  negative  •  in  the  former  case  the  value  of  b  is 
nearer  that  of  c  than  of  u,  in  the  second  case  the  reverse  of  this  is  true. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  simple  method  of  solving  the  problem,  as  was 
remarked  also  in  regard  to  uniaxial  crystals.     The  methods  are  similar. 

The  quarter-undulation  mica  plate  may  be  employed  just  as  with  uniaxial 
crystals,  but  its  use  is  not  very  .satisfactory  excepting  when  the  axial  diver- 
gence is  quite  small.     In  this  case  it  can  be  employed  to  advantage,  the 
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Mie  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal  investigated  being  made  to  coincide  with 
3  vibration-plane  of  one  01  the  Nicols.  The  more  general*  method  is  the 
iployment  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  quartz  ;  this  is  so  cut  that  one  sur- 
se  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  other  makes 
angle  of  4°  to  6°  with  it.  By  this  means  a  section  of  varying  thickness  is 
taitied.  The  section  to  be  examined  normal  to  the  acute  bisectrix  is 
ought  between  the  crossed  Nicols  of  the  polariscope  (f.  3£4),  and  with  its 
ial  plane  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  polarization-plane  of  the 
icol  prisms  ;  that  is,  so  that  the  black  hyperbolas  are  visible.  The  quartz 
idge  is  now  introduced  slowly  between  the  section  examined  and  the 
alyzer;  in  the  instrument  figured  a  slit  above  gives  an  opportunity  to 
3ert  it.  The  quartz  section  is  introduced  first,  in  a  direction  at  right 
gles  to  the  axial  plane,  that  is,  to  the  line  joining  the  hyperbolas,  of  the 
ate  investigated ;  and  second,  parallel  to  the  axial  plane,  that  is,  in  the 
rection  of  the  line  joining  the  hyperbolas.  In  one  direction  or  the  other 
will  be  seen,  when  the  proper  thickness  of  the  quartz  wedge  is  reached, 
at  the  central  rings  appear  to  increase  in  diameter,  at  the  same  time 
vancing  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities. 

The  effect,  in  other  words,  is  that  which  would  have  been  produced  by 
e  thinning  of  the  given  section.  If  the  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the 
it  case  when  the  axis  of  the  quartz  is  parallel  to  the  axial  plane,  that  is 
the  obtuse  bisectrix,  it  shows  that  this  bisectrix  must  have  an  opposite 
511  to  the  quartz,  that  is,  the  obtuse  bisectrix  is  negative,  and  the  acute 
sectrix  positive.  If  the  mentioned  change  in  the  interference  figures 
kes  place  when  the  axis  of  the  quartz  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axial  plane, 
en  obviously  the  opposite  must  be  true  and  the  acute  bisectrix  is  negative. 
The  same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  bringing  an  ordinary  quartz  section 
greater  or  less  thickness,  cut  normal  to  the  axis,  between  the  analyzer  and 
e  crystal  examined,  and  then  inclining  it,  first  in  the  direction  of  the 
ial  plane,  and  again  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  method  of  investigation 
th  the  quartz  wedge  can  be  applied  even  in  those  cases  where  the  axial 
gle  is  too  large  to  appear  in  the  air. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  absorption  phenomena  of  biaxial  crystals, 
3  p.  161. 

Distinguishing  Optical  Characters  op  Orthorhombic  Crystals. 

In  the  Orthorhombic  System,  in  accordance  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
vstallization,  the  three  axes  of  elasticity  coincide  with  the  three  crystal lo- 
aphic  axes.  Further  than  this,  there  is  no  immediate  relation  between 
e  two  sets  of  axes  in  respect  to  magnitude,  for  the  reason  that,  as  has  been 
ited,  the  choice  of  the  crystallographic  axes  is  arbitrary,  and  has  been 
wle,  in  most  cases,  without  reference  to  the  optical  character. 
Schranf  has  proposed  that  the  crystallographic  vertical  axis  (c)  should  be 
svays  made  to  coincide  with  the  acute  bisectrix,  which  would  be  very 
sirable,  especially,  as  urged  by  him,  in  showing  the  true  relations  between 
b  orthorhombic  and  hexagonal  systems.  Of  course,  this  suggestion  can 
carried  out  only  in  those  species  in  which  the  optical  character  is  known. 

Schranf  (Phys.  Mm.,  p.  302,  303)  han  shown  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  oertain 
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orthorhorabio  crystals  whose  prismatic  angle  is  near  120°  (compare  remarks  on  twins,  p.  96) 
and  the  crystals  of  the  hexagonal  system.  With  these  the  acute  bisectrix  is  uniformly  parallel 
to  the  prismatic  edge,  and  normal  to  the  six-sided  basal  plane,  analogous  to  the  one*  optic  axis  of 
true  hexagonal  forms.  Moreover,  he  shows  that  the  nearer  the  prismatic  angle  approaches 
120°,  the  less  the  difference  between  the  three  axes  of  elasticity,  and  the  nearer  the  approach 
to  the  uniaxial  character. 

By  the  combination  of  thin  plates  of  a  biaxial  mica  optical  phenomena  may,  under  some 
conditions,  be  observed  in  polarized  light  which  are  similar  to  those  shown  by  uniaxial  crys- 
tals. Similarly  twins  of  chrysoberyl  vp.  97)  have  been  described  which  in  spots  gars  tat 
axial  image  of  uniaxial  crystals.  This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Reuach  (Pogf. 
exxxvi.,  G26,  687,  18M)),  and  later  by  Cooke  (Am.  Acad.  Sci.,  Boston,  p,  35,  1874). 


Practical  Optical  Investigation  of  Orthorhombio  Crystal*. 

Determination  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes. — The  position  of  the 
three  axes  of  elasticity  in  an  orthorhombic  crystal  is  always  known,  since 
they  must  coincide  with  the  erystallographic  axes  ;  bat  the  plane  of  the  optic 
axes,  that  is,  of  the  axes  of  greatest  (a)  and  least  (c)  elasticity,  must  in  each 
case  be  determined.  This  plane  will  be  parallel  to  one  of  the  three  diame- 
tral or  pinacoid  planes.  In  order  to  determine  in  which  the  axes  lie,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  sections  parallel  to  these  three  directions  ;  one  of  these  three 
sections  will  in  all  ordinary  cases  show,  in  converging  polarized  light,  the 
interference  figures  peculiar  to  biaxial  crystals.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  two 
of  the  three  sections  named  determine  the  character  of  the  third,  so  that 
the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  and  the  position  of  the  acute  bisectrix  can  be  in 
practice  generally  told  from  them. 

Measurement  of  the  axial  angle,  p  "§.  v. — From  the  section  showing  the 
axial  figures,  that  is,  normal  to  the  acute  bisectrix,  the  axial  angle  can  be 
measured  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  (p.  145).  If  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  determine  also  the  obtuse  axial  angle,  from  a  second  section  nor- 
mal to  the  obtu.se  bisectrix,  it  will  be  possible  to  calculate  the  true  axial 
angle  from  these  data,  and  also  the  mean  index  of  refraction  (5). 

There  is  further  to  be  determined  the  dispersion  of  the  axes.     "Whether 

the  axial  angle  for  red  rays  is  greater  or 
403  less  than  for  blue  (p  >  v,  or  p  <  v)  can  be 

b*  seen  immediately  from  the  figure  of  the 

axes,  as  in  f.  la,  iby  in  the  colored  plate, 
o.  144.  It  is  obviously  true  in  this  case* 
from  f .  la,  as  also  f .  l£  that  the  angle  for 
the  blue  rays  is  greater  than  that  for  the 
red  (p  <  i»),  and  so  in  general.  This  same 
— b»  point  is  also  accurately  determined,  of 
course,  by  the  measured  angle  for  the  two 
monochromatic  colors. 

In  all  cases  the  same  line  will  be  the 
bisectrix  of  the  axial  angle  for  both  blue 
and  red  rays,  so  that  the  position  of  the 
respective  axes  is  symmetrical  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bisectrix.  In  f.  403,  the  dis- 
f version  of  the  axes  is  illustrated,  where  p  <  v;  it  is  shown  also  that  the 
ines,  Bl  Iil  and  IP  Z?2,  bisect,  the  angles  of  both  red  (pOp)  and  bine 
{"Ov')  rays.     It  also  needs  no  further  explanation  that  for  a  certain  relation 
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rf  the  refractive,  indices  of  the  different  colors,  the  acute  bisectrix  of  the 
axial  angle  for  red  rays  may  be  the  obtuse  bisectrix  for  the  angle  for  blue 
rays. 

Indicts  of  refraction^  etc. — The  determination  of  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion and  the  character  (4-  or  — )  of  the  acute  bisectrix  is  made  for  ortho- 
rhombic  crystals  in  the  same  way  as  for  all  biaxial  crystals  (p.  146).  It  is 
merely  to  be  mentioned  that,  since  the  axes  of  elasticity  always  coincide 
with  the  crystallographic  axes,  it  will  happen  not  infrequently  that  crystals 
without  artificial  preparation  will  furnish,  in  their  prismatic  or  dome  series, 
prisms  whose  edges  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  elasticity,  and  consequently 
at  once  suitable  tor  the  determination  of  the  indices  of  refraction. 


Distinguishing  Optical  Characters  of  Monoclinic  Crystals. 

Position  of  the  axes  of  elasticity. — In  crystals  belonging  to  the  mono- 
dinic  system  one  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  always  coincides  with  the  ortho- 
diagonal  axis  £,  and  the  other  two  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  at  right 
angles  to  this  axis.  Here  obviously  three  cases  are  possible,  according 
to  which  two  of  the  axes,  a,  b,  or  c,  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  positions  of  the  axes  of  elasticity,  there  may 
occur  three  kinds  of  dispersion  of  these  axes,  or  dispersion  of  the  bisectrices. 
This  dispersion  arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  position  of  one  axis  of 
elasticity  is  always  fixed,  the  position  of  the  other  two  is  indeterminate  and 

for  the  same  crystal  may  be  different  for  the  different  colore,  so  that  the 

bisectrices  of  the  different  colore  may  not  coincide. 

Dispersion  of  the  bisectrices. — 1.  The  bisectrices,  that  is,  the  axes  of 
greatest  and  least  elasticity,  lie  in  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry, while  the  orthodiagonal  axis  b  coincides  with  b.  404 
™ie  optic  axes  here  suffer  a  dispersion  in  this  plane 
*f  symmetry,  and,  as  already  stated,  they  do  not  lie 
*"*ximetrically  with  reference  to  the  acute  bisectrix. 
**18  is  illustrated  in  f.  404,  where  JIM  is  the  bisee- 
*^3c  for  the  angle,  vOv\  and  BE  for  the  angle  pOp'. 
**is  kind  of  dispersion  is  called  by  DesCloizeaux 
^<Hincd  (dispersion  inclin^e). 

S.  The  second  case  is  that  where  the  plane  of  the 

'tiic  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry, 
*«d  the  acute  bisectrix  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
"tiLodiagonal  axis  b.  In  other  words,  the  acute 
1  ^^ctrix  and  the  axis  of  mean  elasticity  both  lie  in 
■^  plane  of  symmetry.  In  this  case  also  dispersion 
^  the  axes  may  take  place,  and  in  this  way — the 
*^ne  of  the  optic  axes  ior  all  the  colors  lies  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal, 
**t  these  planes  may  have  different  inclinations  to  the  vertical  axis.  This 
*   cjalled  horizontal  dispersion  by  DesCloizeaux. 

m  3.  Still  again,  in  the  third  place,  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  lies  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  symmetry  ;  but  in  this  case  tne  acute  bisectrix  is 
^rallel  to  the  crystallographic  axis  by  so  that  the  obtuse  bisectrix  and  axis 
**  mean  elasticity  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry.    The  dispersion  which 
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results  in  this  case  is  called  by  DesCloizeaux  crossed  (dispersion  tournante, 
or  crois^e). 

Dispersion  as  shown  in  the  interference  figures. — If  an  axial  section 
of  a  monoclinic  crystal  bo  examined  in  converging  polarized  light,  the  kind 
of  dispersion  whicn  characterizes  it  will  be  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
interference  figures  observed  ;  the  three  cases  are  illustrated  by  the  figura 
upon  the  accompanying  plate,  taken  from  DesCloizeaux  (p  144). 

Figs,  la,  lb  represent  the  interference  figures  for  an  ortnorhoinbic  cmtd 
(nitre),  characterized  by  the  symmetry  in  the  size  of  the  rings,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  colors.  Figs.  2a,  2b  (diopside),  3a,  34  (orthoclase),  4a,  44 
(borax),  are  examples  of  the  corresponding  figures  for  monoclinic  cry&Uk, 
characterized  as  such  more  or  less  distinctly  by  the  want  of  symmetry  in 
the  size  of  the  rings  about  the  two  axes,  and  the  irregularity  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  colors. 

(1)  Inclined  dispersion. — Where  the  axes  are  not  symmetrically  situated 
with  reference  to  the  acute  bisectrix.  The  relation  of  the  two  axial  figures 
is  illustrated  by  f.  405.     In  f.  2a >  2b  this  kind  of  dispersion  is  indicated  by 
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the  position  of  the  red  and  blue  at  the  centres  of  the  rings,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  hyperbolas,  compare  f.  la,  lb  of  the  normal  figure,  where 
there  is  no  dispersion  of  the  bisectrices. 

(2)  Horizontal  dispersion,  where  the  planes  of  the  optic  axes  for  the 
different  colors  make  different  angles  with  the  axis. — This  is  illustrated  by 
f.  40(1.  The  effect  upon  the  interference  figures  is  seen  in  f.  3a,  34  of  the 
plate,  by  comparing  the  colors  within  the  rings  (f.  3a),  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  hyperbolas  (f.  3b),  with  f.  la,  lb. 

(3)  Crossed  dispersion,  where  the  acute  bisectrix  coincides  with  the 
crystal lographic  axis  b. — This  is  illustrated  in  f.  407,  and  the  interference 
figures  belonging  to  this  kind  of  dis|>crsion  are  seen  in  f.  4a,  4Jb  of  the  plate, 
compared  as  before  with  la,  14,  and  with  the  other  figures. 
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Practical  Optical  Investigation  of  Monoclinic  Crystals. 

Determination  of  the  position  of '  t/u>  a.res  of  elasticity,  that  is,  the  direc- 
tions of  vibration.  Stauroxcope. — The  position  of  one  axis  of  elasticity  is 
alone  known,  since,  as  has  been  stated,  it  coincides  with  the  erystallographic 
axis  b.  In  order  to  determine  the  position  of  the  other  axes  in  the  plane  of 
svmmetrv,  where  thev  necessarily  lie,  use  is  made  of  an  instrument,  first 
proposed  by  von  Kobell,  called  the  Stauroscope.  The  principle  of  this 
instrument  is  very  simple.  Suppose  that  the  two  Nicols  in  the  polari- 
scopc  (f.  3S5)  have  their  planes  of  polarization  crossed,  causing  the  maxi- 
ma extinction  of  light.     Now,  if  a  section  of  any  biaxial  crystal  is  brought 
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letween  them,  obviously,  if  the  positiou  of  its  two  rectangular  axes  of 
elasticity,  which  are  its  two  directions  of  vibration,  coincide  with  those  of 
lie  two  Nicols,  it  will  produce  no  change  in  appearance ;  the  field  of  the 
jolariscope,  which  was  dark  before,  remains  dark.  But  suppose,  on  the 
>ther  hand,  that  it  is  placed  in  any  other  position  in  the  plane,  so  that  its 
;wo  rectangular  directions  of  vibration  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the 
JJicols,  the  field  is  no  longer  dark,  but  more  or  less  light.  The  reason  for 
iiis  is,  that  the  light  from  the  lower  Nicol  meeting  the  crystal  plate  is 
separated,  according  to  the  law  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  into  two  sets 
>i  vibrations,  which  are  a^ain  resolved  by  the  analyzing  Nicol,  and  only  one 
let  extinguished  by  it.  If,  however,  the  plate  be  gradually  changed  in  posi- 
tion, that  is,  revolved  horizontally,  until  its  vibration-directions  (axes  of 
elasticity)  coincide  with  those  of  the  Nicols,  then,  as  at  first,  the  light  is  ex- 
tinguished. If  the  angle  is  measured  which  it  is  necessary  to  revolve  the 
lection  to  accomplish  the  result  just  remarked,  that  will  be  the  angle  be- 
;ween  the  direction  of  one  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  of  the  plate  in  its  original 
[X)6itioii  and  the  vibration-plane  of  the  Nicol. 

In  figure  408,  let  the  two  larger  rectangular  arrows  represent  the  vibration- 
lirections  for  the  two  Nicols,  and  between  the  two 
prisms  suppose  a  section  of  a  monoclinic  crystal, 
ibcdj  to  be  placed  so  that  one  edge  of  a  known  crys- 
allographic  plane  (eg.,  i-i)  coincides  with  one  of 
liese  lines.  The  field  of  the  microscope,  dark  before, 
linee  the  prisms  were  crossed,  is  no  longer  so,  and 
>eeomes  dark  again,  as  explained,  only  when  the 
srystal  is  revolved  so  that  its  vibration-directions 
the  smaller  dotted  arrows)  coincide  with  those  of 
;hc  Nicols,  which  is  indicated  by  the  maximum 
*xtinetion  of  the  light.  The  crystal  has  then  the 
Xttition  ab'c'd'.  The  angle  (f.  408),  which  it 
ias  been  necessary  to  revolve  the  plate  to  obtain 
he  effect  described,  is  the  angle  wliieh  one  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  in  the 
51  ven  plate  makes  with  the  given  crystal lographic  edge  i-i. 

The  preceding  explanations  cover  everything  that  is  essential  in  the 
Stauroscope ;  but  a  variety  of  improvements  have  been  introduced,  which 
jractically  make  the  measuremeuts  by  means  of  the  instrument  much  more 
»asy  and  accurate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  important  feature  is  the  point  where  the 
naximnm  extinction  of  the  light  occurs  ;  this,  however,  is  not  easy  for  the 
>ye  to  decide  upon,  and  if  the  trial  is  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change 
produced  by  a  revolution  of  several  degrees  is  hardly  perceptible.  To 
>vercome  this  difficulty,  von  Kobell  proposed  to  introduce  a  section  of  cal- 
rite  just  below  the  analyzer,  because  its  interference  figure  gives  a  l>etter 
opportunity  to  judge  of  a  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  light.  A  6till  better 
Jan  is  to  introduce  a  composition  plate  of  calcite,  as  proposed  by  13rezina, 
living  a  peculiar  interference  figure,  a  very  slight  change  in  which  destroys 
ts  symmetry,  and  it  takes  its  normal  form  only  when  the  planes  of  polariza- 
ion  of  the  two  Nicols  are  exactly  at  right  angles.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
»se,  when  the  crystal  has  been  introduced  the  interference  figure  is  disturbed, 
t  returns  to  its  normal  appearance  only  when  the  crystal  has  been  revolved 
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to  the  point  where  the  vibration-directions  of  the  Nicola  and  crystal  section 
exactly  coincide. 

It  will  be  observed  again,  that  it  is  essential  that  the  direction  of  the 
known  edge  of  the  crystal  should  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  vibration -direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  Nicola.  This  condition,  in  the  case  of  small  crystal* 
especially,  is  hard  to  fulfil,  and  to  accomplish  it  most  satisfactorily  Groth 
has  proposed  to  use  the  plate  shown  in  f.  409. 

The  plate  of  glass,  v,  held  in  its  present  position  by  the  spring,  lias  one 

edge  polished,  which  adjoins  u,  and  the  directiun 

*y  of  this  is  made  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  line 

_s^^_Z-^^^  joining  the  opposite  zero  points  of  the  gredna- 

//^^>n\         tion.     The  crystal  section  is  attached  to  this  plate 

/ //jffi%  ^sSay\  ovcr  tue  nt,'e  eeon  ™  ** ant'  w'tn  a  P'a,ie  °^ 
J fffs  t.  '<in  "1  jSyf\\  known  crystal  lographic  position,  either  0,i-'na 
(ill  I      l"        I     rtlllH    a  P'ane  m   t"at  ZOMe  0I'  a  oorresponding  edge, 

HH  II      L.;.g..  A     11  MR    coinciding  with  the  direction  of  the  polished  edge 

V\\\\.  "*- '  JIjj  i    °'  l'ie  p'ate-     Whether  this  coincidence  iB  exact 

\\\v>_^^;^^/  /      can  ue  tested  by  the  reflective  goniometer.    In 

\X^^^^^^/v'        order  to  eliminate  any  small  error,  Groth  pro- 
\v^- — ~^lS  poses  to  measure  the  divergence  from  the  exact 

coincidence,  and  then  to  make  a  conesponding 
correction,  for  which  he  furnishes  a  series  of  tables. 

After  the  adjustment  of  the  crystal  section  on  the  plate,  the  latter  is 
inserted  in  its  place,  the  whole  plate,  I,  k,  occupying  the  position  indicated 
in  f.  385,  and  the  Nicola  so  adjusted  that  the  plane  of  vibration  of  one 
coincides  with  the  lino  0°  to  180".  The  angle  of  revolution  of  the  plate,/, 
is  obtained  from  the  graduated  scale  on  k. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  the  adjustment  of  the  Nicols  alluded  to, 
but  the  error  arising  when  the  vibration-plane  of  the  Nicol  does  not  coincide 
with  the  line  0"  to  ISO"  is  easily  eliminated.  This  is  accomplished  by  remov- 
ing the  plate  t\  and,  without  disturbing  the  crystal  section,  restoring  it  to 
its  place  in  an  inverted  position.  The  measured  angle,  if  before  too  great, 
will  now  be  as  much  too  small,  and  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two 
measurements  will  be  the  true  angle. 

Reference  further  may  be  made  to  Groth,  Pogg.  Ann.,  cxliv.,  34, 1871. 

Dt  termination  nf  the  phtne  «f  the  optic  axes. — The  investigation  of  * 
section  of  a  monoclinic  crystal  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  determines 
the  position  of  the  two  remaining  axes  of  elasticity,  but  it  does  not  fix  the 
relative  position  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  elasticity,  that  is,  the  plan*3 
i if  tlie  optic  axes.  To  solve  the  latter  point,  sections  normal  to  each  of  tlfc* 
three  axes  must  be  examined  in  converging  polarized  light,  and  oneo*-^ 
them  will  show  the  characteristic  interference  figures.  The  section  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  first  to  be  examined,  and  if  it  does  not  sho^* 
the  axes  even  in  oil,  one  or  both  of  the  other  sections  spoken  of  must  b** 
employed. 

Ana!  angle,  dispersion,  etc. — The  method  of  measuring  the  axial  angle*" 
has  been  already  explained,  and  if  this  is  determined  for  the  different  colon*' 
it  will  determine  the  dispersion  of  the  axes  p  ■§.  v. 

The  dispersion  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  has  been  shown  to  be  always 
indicated  by  the  character  of  interference  figures ;  its  amount,  where  con—* 
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derable,  may  be  determined  by  making  the  stauroscopic  measurements  for 
fferent  colors. 

The  remaining  points  to  be  investigated,  the  indices  of  refraction,  and 
te  -f-  or  —  character  of  the  crystal,  need  no  further  explanation  beyond 
lat  which  has  been  given,  pp.  146,  147. 

Distinguishing  Optical  Characters  of  Triclinic  Crystals. 

The  crystals  of  the  triclinic  system  are  characterized  by  their  entire  want 
F  erystallographic  symmetry,  the  position  and  inclination  of  the  axes  being 
itirely  arbitrary,  and  it  follows  from  this  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
on  between  them  and  the  rectangular  axes  of  elasticity.  More  than  one  of 
le  three  kinds  of  dispersion  mentioned  on  p.  150  may  occur  in  a  single 
•ystal,  and  the  interference  figures  will  indicate  the  existence  of  both. 

The  practical  investigation  of  triclinic  crystals  optically  involves  great 
iffieulty ;  in  general  a  series  of  successive  trials  are  required  to  determine 
le  position  of  the  axes  of  elasticity.  When  these  are  found,  the  axial  sec- 
ons  can  be  prepared  and  the  axial  angle  determined,  and  the  other  points 
ittled  as  with  other  biaxial  crystals. 

Effect  of  Heat  upon  the  Optical  Characters  of  Crystals. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  investigation  of  crystal-sections  in  the  polari- 
;ope,  it  is  often  important  to  determine  the  influence  of  heat  upon  the 
ptical  character  of  crystals.  The  axial  angle  may  be  measured  at  any 
squired  temperature  by  the  use  of  a  metal  air-bath.  This  is  placed  at  6r, 
:.  401),  and  extends  beyond  the  instrument  on  either  side,  so  as  to  allow 
f  its  being  heated  with  gas  burners ;  a  thermometer  inserted  in  the  bath 
lakes  it  possible  to  regulate  the  temperature  as  may  be  desired.  This  bath 
as  two  openings,  closed  with  glass  plates,  corresponding  to  the  two  tubes 
irrying  the  lenses,  and  the  crystal-section,  held  as  usual  in  the  pincers,  is 
jen  through  these  glass  windows. 

The  conclusions  of  DesCloizeaux  (see  Literature)  as  to  the  influence  of 
eat  upon  the  optical  characters  of  crystals  are  as  follows  : 

(1)    Uniaxial  crystals  appear  to  be  uninfluenced  by  a  heating  of  from  10° 

>  190°  C.  (2)  Biaxial  crystals  of  the  arthorhornbic  system  suffer  a  greater 
•  less  change  in  axial  angle.  (3)  Biaxial  crystals  of  the  monodinic  system 
iffer  a  change  in  axial  angle,  and  in  addition  also  in  the  plane  of  the  axes 
hen  it  is  not  the  plane  of  symmetry.  Triclinic  crystals  also  show  a  little 
lange  in  the  position  of  the  axes. 

A  striking  example  of  the  change  in  axial  divergence  is  furnished  by 
ypsum.  At  ordinary  temperatures  the  axes  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry 
-i) ;  at  80°  C.  they  unite  in  a  line  making  an  angle  of  37°  28'  with  a  normal 

>  O ;  and  with  an  increased  temperature  they  again  separate  in  a  plane 
erpendicular  to  i-i.  DesCloizeaux  found  that  the  feldspars,  when  heated 
p  to  a  certain  point,  suffer  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  axes,  and  if  the 
eat  becomes  greater  and  is  long  continued,  they  do  not  return  again  to  their 
riginal  position,  but  remain  altered.     Weiss*  has  made  use  of  this  principle 

*  Zur  Kenntnis8  der  Feldspathbildung ;  Haarlem  Soo.  Verhandl.,  xxv.,  1866. 
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to  determine  at  what  temperature  certain  feldspathic  rocks  were  formed. 
This  constant  change  of  axial  angle  upon  heating  is  true  also  of  brookite, 
zoisite,  and  other  minerals.  The  investigations  of  Pfaff  show  that  the  opti- 
cal properties  of  some  uniaxial  crystals  also  are  affected  by  heating,  though 
to  no  great  extent.     Pogg.,  cxxiii.,  179,  exxiv.,  448,  etc. 


Anomalies  Exhibited  by  some  Crystals  in  their  Optical  Phenomena. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  crystals  of  the  three  classes,  which, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  exhibit  irregularities  in  their  optical  character*; 
some  of  the  more  important  cases  are  mentioned  here. 

Isometric  crystal's. — Boracite,  and  also  senarmontite,  sometimes  exhibit 
interference  figures  resembling  closely  those  of  biaxial  crystals.  In  the 
case  of  boracite  this  is  explained  by  DesOloizeaux  as  due  to  the  presence 
of  enclosed  crystals  of  parasite  formed  by  alteration.  Perofskite  is  also 
strongly  doubly  refracting,  and  in  polarized  light  appears  to  be  biaxial, 
although,  as  shown  by  Kokscharow,  it  is  isometric  in  crystallographic  rela- 
tions. The  irregularities  are  supposed  by  him  to  be  caused  by  the  want  of 
homogeneity  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  crystals. 

The  properties  of  double  refraction  possessed  by  some  substances,  crystal- 
lized and  non-crystallized,  which  are  normally  isotrope,  are  explained  by 
Biot*  to  l)e  due  to  lamellar  polarization.  This  is  analogous  to  the  produc- 
tion of  polarized  light  by  means  of  a  series  of  thin  plates  (see  p.  128). 
Alum  crystals  have  often  the  lamellar  structure,  which  causes  these  pheno- 
mena. 

Analcite  and  leucite  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  isometric  crystals, 
which  exhibit  anomalous  optical  characters;  but  the  most  accurate  crystal- 
lographic determination  has  referred  both  species  to  the  tetragonal  system. 
Tension  or  compression  at  the  time  of  crystallization  may  cause  isotropic 
crystals  to  polarize  light ;  Schrauf  has  described  a  uniaxial  diamond,  aud 
it  was  long  since  shown  by  Brewster  that  some  diamonds  give  evidence  in 
polarized  light  of  compression  about  interior  cavities. 

Uniaxial  crystal*. — A  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  crystals,  as  shown  by 
DesCloizeaux,  may  cause  uniaxial  crystals  to  exhibit  in  polarized  light  a 
variety  of  abnormal  phenomena.     In  some  cases  the  axial  figures  resemble 
those  of  biaxial  crystals,  the  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  field  (f.  300)  w»t 
being  closed,  but  separated  into  two  hyperbolas,  lying  near  each  other. 
Beryl,  zircon,  vesuvianite,  and  apatite  are  examples.     That  such  crystal* 
are  nevertheless  uninxiaf  is  proved  bv  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  the  cr*** 
is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  \icols,  and  is  not  altered  if  the  secti**11 
is  turned  in  a  horizontal  plane.     If  this  is  not  true,  or  if,  when  the  secti°^ 
is  heated  (p.  153)  the  distance  between  the  hyberbolas  is  altered,  it  i& 
proof  that  the  irregularity  is  not  due  to  lamellar  polarization,  but  that  t** 
two  indices  of  refraction  are  not  exactly  equal,  and  consequently  that  t&  3 
crystal  is  not  strictly  uniaxial.     In  such  cases  a  re  vision  of  the  crystal  t-  * 
graphical  elements  is  desirable. 

Ihe  axial  figure  shown  by  a  section  of  apophyllite  is  peculiar,  oxhibith*^* 

*  Biot,  Recherchoa  but  la  polarisation  lamellaire,  G.  R.,  xii.,  741,  803,  871,  967. 
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a  series  of  rings  alternately  dark  violet,  and  yellow.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  fact  previously  stated,  that  it  is  positive  for  red  rays,  negative 
for  blue,  and  does  not  doubly  refract  yellow  light. 

Among  biaxial  crystals  irregularities  in  the  optical  phenomena  are  often 
observed.  They  are  due  in  part  to  want  of  homogeneity,  in  part  to  twin 
structure,  and  also  to  other  causes.  In  brookite  the  planes  of  the  axes  for 
red  and  blue  rays  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  hence  the  axial 
figures  vary  much  from  those  normally  observed ;  in  titanite  the  axial  angle 
for  the  two  colors  is  widely  different,  and  this  also  gives  rise  to  an  axial 
figure  of  abnormal  appearance. 

Irregular  structure,  due  to  twinning,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  peculiar  opti- 
cal phenomena ;  crystals,  in  external  form  apparently  simple,  often  show 
themselves  to  be  made  up  of  irregular  banded  layers  in  twinned  position, 
when  examined  in  polarized  light ;  this  is  true  of  many  minerals. 

In  some  crystals,  as  occasionally  in  the  epidote  from  the  Untersulzbach- 
thal  in  the  Tyrol,  the  biaxial  figures  may  be  observed  immediately,  without 
the  use  of  the  polariscope.  This  is  due  to  the  complex  twinned  structure 
of  the  crystal,  a  thin  lamella  in  reverse  position  being  enclosed  in  the 
interior,  so  that  the  parts  of  the  crystal  on  either  side  act  as  polarizer  and 
analyzer. 


Practical  Suggestions  in  regard  to  tfie  Preparation  and  use  of  Crystal  Sections  mads  for 

Optical  Examination. 

The  most  important  task  is  the  preparation  of  a  plate  for  examination  in  the  Staurosoope, 
or  for  the  observation  of  the  axial  interference- figures.  In  this  we  are  often  assisted  by  the 
cleavage,  which  sometimes  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the  require  I  section  without  the  labor 
of  cutting  it  This  is  conspicuously  the  cnse  with  mica ;  also  with  topaz  and  anhydrite,  and 
other  minerals.  Sometimes  the  natural  surfaces  need  to  be  made  smooth  and  polished. 
Furthermore  natural  crystals  sometimes  occur  in  a  tabular  form,  thin  and  transparent  enough 
to  answer  the  purpose ;  this  is  true  of  the  crystals  of  wulfenite  from  Utah.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  section  must  be  actually  cut.  The  means  required  in  such  cases  vary  with  the 
hardness  of  the  mineral  under  examination.  For  the  hardest  minerals  diamond  powder  is 
made  use  of  in  grinding;  it  is  employed  after  the  manner  of  the  lapidary.  (It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  investigator  will  generally  find  it  for  his  interests,  both  as  regards  time, 
money,  and  accuracy  of  results,  to  employ  a  lapidary  to  do  this  wprk  for  him. )  The  diamond 
powder  is  applied  to  a  thin  wheel  of  soft  iron  or  copper,  rotating  on  a  lathe. 

For  minerals  which  are  not  so  extremely  hard,  good  emery  may  be  used  instead  of  diamond 
powder.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  apply  the  emery  and  water  to  the  edge  of  the  wheel  as  it 
revolves,  the  mineral  being  held  firmly  against.  A  neater  and  more  advantageous  method, 
where  the  amount  of  material  is  small,  is  the  use  of  a  fine  saw,  or  better  wire,  mounted  in  a 
frame,  and  used  with  either  diamond  powder  or  emery  moistened  with  water  or  oil.  The 
crystal  may  be  mounted  in  wax  or  otherwise,  if  very  small ;  sometimes  a  holder  made  of  cork 
is  convenient 

The  direction  in  which  the  slice  is  to  be  cut  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  can  often  be 
indicated  at  first  by  a  scratch  across  a  plane  of  a  crystal.  In  many  cases  it  is  more  simple  to 
grind  on  a  surface  in  the  proper  direction,  and  this  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  holding  the 
crystal  against  a  fine-grained  emery  wheel  rotating  on  a  lathe.  It  can  be  held  either  in  the 
fingers,  or  cemented  to  a  small  piece  of  glass,  for  instance  with  Canada  balsam. 

Another  way.  more  simple  as  demanding  no  instruments,  is  tb  make  use  of  a  flat  piece  of 
plate  glass,  not  too  small,  on  which  the  crystal  is  ground  with  moistened  emery,  being  care- 
fully  moved  about  with  the  hand.  In  some  cases  a  file,  or  even  a  knife,  may  be  used,  where 
the  mineral  in  hand  is  soft. 

Whatever  method  of  grinding  is  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  to  bring  the 
artificial  surface  into  exactly  the  proper  direction.  This  can  be  determined  only  as  its  inclina- 
tions to  existing  crystalline  planes,  or  cleavage  surfaces,  are  measured,  and  practically  it  is 
necessary  often  to  stop  the  work  and  test  what  has  been  done.     The  parallel  intersections 
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will  often  show  the  degree  of  correctness  in  the  work.  For  purposes  of  measurement  it  is 
necessary  to  polish  the  artificial  plane,  or  instead,  a  small  piece  of  thin  glass  may  be  cemented 
on  where  the  crystal  is  too  small  for  the  use  of  the  hand-goniometer.  It  is  of  coarse  necessary 
to  know,  before  starting,  the  angle  which  the  new  plane  will  make  with  the  natural  planes 
which  are  already  present.  When  one  plane  in  the  required  direction  has  been  obtained,  it 
is  a  comparatively  simple  process  to  obtain  a  second  parallel  to  it,  though  care  most  be  exer- 
cised to  attain  accuracy. 

The  required  section  having  been  cut,  it  remains  only  to  polish  the  surfaces.  The  means 
required  differ  so  widely,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  mineral,  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be 
given.  The  most  commonly  used  polishing  powder  is  the  English  red.  or  colcofhar,  which 
may  be  used  on  the  plate  of  glass,  or  leather  Burface,  or  on  a  revolving  wheel  covered  with  a 
soft  cloth.  In  other  cases  oxide  of  tin  or  fine  chalk  is  used  ;  and  again  the  simple  plate  of 
ground  pi  ass  will  answer  the  purpose  without  the  use  of  any  other  means.  As  a  rule,  the 
hardest  minerals  take  the  polish  most  readily.  Sometimes  the  only  method  practicable  is  to 
use  small  fragments  of  thin  glass,  adhering  with  balsam,  by  which  transparency  is  obtained 
without  polish,  though  errors  are  easily  introduced  by  this  means  when  sufficient  care  is  not 
exercised. 

The  preparation  of  prisms  for  the  measurement  of  the  indices  of  refraction  is  practically 
much  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  simple  section,  but  in  general  the  methods  are  the  same. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  examine  a  mineral  microscopically  when  a  slice  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion is  not  needed.  In  such  cases  use  can  be  made  of  the  methods  employed  in  making  rock 
slices.  •  A  revolving  wheel  of  soft  iron,  vertical  or  horizontal,  is  employed,  on  the  lateral  sur- 
face of  which  the  substance  is  ground  with  the  use  of  emery  moistened  with  water.  A  thin 
slice,  or  thin  fragment  broken  off,  is  taken  to  commence  with.  First  one  surface  is  ground 
smooth  and  polished.  The  piece  is  then  cemented  to  a  little  plate  of  thick  glass  with  balsam, 
and  the  other  side  ground  down  parallel  to  the  first,  the  grinding  being  continued  until  the 
required  degree  of  transparency  is  obtained.  Obviously  when  the  section  becomes  thin  and 
fragile,  the  coarse  emery  must  be  replaced  with  fine,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  care  exer- 
cised. The  section  obtained  is  generally  removed  to  another  slip  of  gla?s  and  mounted  with 
balsam  under  a  thin  glass  cover. 

The  microscopic  investigation  of  minerals,  by  means  of  thin  slices,  is  of  the  highest  import* 
ance,  aside  from  optical  investigations.  Every  chemical  analysis  should  be  preceded  by  such 
an  examination  to  test  the  purity  of  the  material  in  hand.  Where  a  transparent  section  can- 
not be  obtained,  a  single  polished  surface,  examined  by  reflected  light,  will  often  suffice  to 
decide  the  same  point. 

The  valuable  investigations  of  Vogelsang,  Fischer,  Rosenbusch,  and  others,  referred  to  on 
pp.  108  to  111,  show  how  many  minerals,  which  at  first  glance  seem  perfectly  pure,  are  found 
to  enclose  impurities  considerable  in  variety  and  amount. 
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DIAPHANEITY;  COLOR;  LUSTRE. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  belonging  to  all  minerals  alike,  crystal- 
lized and  non-crystallized,  in  their  relation  to  light.     These  are  : 

1.  Diaphaneity;  depending  on  the  power  of  transmitting  light. 

2.  Color;  depending  on  the  kind  of  light  reflected  or  transmitted. 

3.  Lustre;  depending  on  the  power  and  manner  of  reflecting  light. 


1.  Diaphaneity. 

The  amount  of  light  transmitted  by  a  solid  varies  in  intensity,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  light  received  more  or  less  may  be  absorbed.  The  amount 
of  absorption  is  a  minimum  in  a  perfectly  transparent  solid,  as  ice,  while  it 
is  greatest  in  one  which  is  opaque,  as  iron.  The  following  terms  are  adopted 
to  express  the  different  degrees  in  the  power  of  transmitting  light : 

Transparent :  when  the  outline  of  an  object  seen  through  the  mineral  is 
perfectly  distinct. 

Subtransparent,  or  semi-transparent :  when  objects  are  seen,  but  the 
outlines  are  not  distinct. 

Translucent :  when  light  is  transmitted,  but  objects  are  not  seen. 

Snbtranslucent :  when  merely  the  edges  transmit  light  or  are  tranfr- 
lucent. 

When  no  light  is  transmitted,  the  mineral  is  said  to  be  opaque.     This  is 

t>roj>e;,ly  only  a  relative  term,  since  no  substance  fails  to  transmit  some 
ight.  if  made  sufliciently  thin.  Magnetite  is  translucent  in  the  Pennsbury 
mica.  The  recent  researches  of  Prof.  A.  W.  Wright  have  shown  that  by 
means  of  the  electrical  current  the  metals  may  be  volatilized  and  deposited 
again  on  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  glass  tube.  The  layers  thus  formed 
are  perfectly  continuous,  but  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent.  By  transmitted 
light  the  layer  of  gold  thus  obtained  appeal's  green,  and  that  of  silver  a 
beautiful  blue. 

The  property  of  diaphaneity  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  every 

degree  from  nearly  perfect  opacity  to  a  perfect  transparency,  and  many 

minerals  present,  in  tlieir  numerous  varieties,  nearly  all  the  different  shades. 

The  absorption  of  light  in  its  relation  to  the  axes  of  elasticity  is  spoken 

of  ou  p.  161. 

2.  Color. 

Cause  of  color. — The  color  of  a  substance  depends  upon  its  power  of 
absorbing  certain  portions  of  the  light,  that  is,  certain  rays  of  the  spectrum ; 
a  yellow  mineral,  for  instance,  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  with  the 
exception  of  the  yellow.  In  general  the  color  which  the  eye  perceives  is 
the  result  of  the  mixture  of  those  rays  which  are  not  absorbed.  All  min- 
erals may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  those  whose  color  is  essential  and 
"belongs  to  the  finest  particles  mechanically  made ;  (2)  those  whose  color  is 
non-essential  and  in  the  flue  powder  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  mass. 
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Streak. — It  is  obvious  from  these  distinctions  that  the  color  of  the 
powder,  or  the  streak,  as  it  is  called,  is  often  a  very  important  quality 
in  distinguishing  minerals.  The  streak  is  obtained  by  scratching  the  sur- 
face of  the  mineral  with  a  knife  or  file,  or  stiU  better,  if  not  too  hard,  by 
rubbing  it  on  an  unpolished  porcelain  surface. 

To  the  first  class,  mentioned  above,  belong  the  metals,  and  many 
metallic  minerals ;  for  instance,  the  streak  of  the  olack  manganese  oxides  is 
black ;  that  of  hematite,  which  is  red  by  transmitted  light,  is  red,  and  so 
on.  To  the  second  class  belong  the  silicates,  and  in  fact  the  large  part 
of  all  minerals.  With  them  the  color  is  often  quite  unessential,  being  gen- 
erally due  to  small  admixtures  of  some  metallic  oxide,  to  some  carbon  com- 
Eonnd,  or  some  foreign  substance  in  a  finely  divided  state.  Most  of  these 
ave  a  white  or  light-colored  streak.  For  example,  the  streak  of  blacky 
green,  red,  and  blue  tourmaline  varies  little  from  white. 


Varieties  op  Color. 

The  following  eight  colors  have  been  selected  as  fundamental,  to  facilitate 
the  employment  of  this  character  in  the  description  of  minerals :  white, 
gray,  black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  brown. 


a.  Metallic  Colors. 

1.  Copper-red:  native  copper. — 2.  Bronze-yellow :  p^yrrhotite. — 3.  Brass- 
yellow :  chalcopyrite. — 4:.  & old-yellow. — 5.  Silver-white :  native  silver,  lees 
distinct  in  arsenopyrite. — 6.  Tin-white:  mercury,  cobaltite. — 7.  Lead-gray: 
galenite,  molybdenite. — 8.  Steel-gray:  nearly  the  color  of  fine-grained 
steel  on  a  recent  fracture ;  native  platinum,  and  palladium. 


b.  Non-metallic  Colors. 

A.  White.  1.  Snow-white:  Carrara  marble. — 2.  Reddish-white:  some 
varieties  of  calcite  and  quartz. — 3.  Yellowish-white  :  some  varieties  of  cal- 
cite  and  quartz. — 4.  Grayish-white :  some  varieties  of  calcite  and  quartz. 
— 5.  Greenish-white :  talc. — 6.  Milk-white :  white,  slightly  bluish  ;  some 
chalcedony. 

B.  Gray.  1.  Bluish-gray :  gray,  inclining  to  a  dirty  blue  color. — 2. 
Pearl-gray :  gray,  mixed  with  red  and  blue  ;  ccrargyrite. — 3.  Smoke-gray : 
gray,  with  some  brown  ;  flint. — 4.  Greenish-gray :  gray,  with  some  green; 
cat's  eye,  some  varieties  of  talc. — 5.  Yellowish-gray :  some  varieties  of 
compact  limestone. — 6.  Ash-gray :  the  purest  gray  color  ;  zoisite. 

C.  Black.  1.  Grayish-hUick :  black,  mixed  with  gray  (without  any 
green,  brown,  or  blue  tints) ;  basalt,  Lydian  stone. — 2.  velvet-black  :  pure 
black;  obsidian,  black  tourmaline. — 3.  Gre<nish-blavk:  angite. — 4.  Brown- 
ish-black: brown  coal,  lignite. — 5.  Bluish-black:  black  cobalt. 

D.  Blue.  1.  Blackish-blue :  dark  varieties  of  azurite. — 2.  Azure-bhie : 
a  clear  shade  of  bright  blue ;  pale  varieties  of  azurite,  bright  varieties  of 
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5. — 3.  Violet-blue:  blue,  mixed  with  red;  amethyst,  fluorite. — 4. 
ier-fdue:  bine  with  some  red  and  much  gray. — 5.  Prussian-blue^ 
linblue:  pure  blue;  sapphire,  cyanite. — 6.  Smalt-blue:  some  varie- 
gypsum. — 7.  IndigoMue:  blue  with  black  and  green  ;  blue  tonrma- 
8.  Sky-blue :  pale  blue  with  a  little  green  ;  it  is  called  mountain 
f  painters. 

Vreen.  1.  Verdigris-green :  green  inclining  to  blue ;  some  feldspar 
n-stone). — Celandine-green:  green  with  blue  and  gray  ;  some  varie- 
talc  and  beryl.  It  is  the  color  of  the  leaves  of  the  celandine  (Cheli* 
i  majus). — 3.  Mountain-green  :  green  with  much  blue ;  beryl. — 4. 
reen :  green  with  some  brown ;  the  color  of  leaves  of  garlic ;  dis- 
seen  in  prase,  a  variety  of  quartz. — 5.  Emerald-green :  pure  deep 

emerald. — 6.  Apple-green  :  light  green  with  some  yellow  ;  chryso- 
-7.  Grass-green :  bright  green  with  more  yellow  ;  green  diallage. — 
tachio-green  :  yellowish  green  with  some  brown  ;  epidote. — 9.  Aspa- 
jreen:  pale  green  with  much  yellow;  asparagus  stone  (apatite). — 
ackish-green :  serpentine. — 11.  Olive-green:  nark  green  with  much 

and  yellow  ;  chrysolite. — 12.  Oil-green :  the  color  of  olive  oil ; 
Htchstone. — 13.  Siskin-green :  light  green,  much  inclining  to  yellow; 
>• 

rELLow.  1.  Sulphur-yellow:  sulphur. — 2.  Straw-yellow:  pale  yel- 
opaz. — 3.  Wax-yellow :  grayish  yellow  with  some  brown ;  blende, 
•4.  Honey-yellow  :  yellow  with  some  red  and  brown ;  calcite. — 5. 
•yellow:  sulphur,  orpiment. — 6.   Ochre-yellow:  yellow  with  brown  ; 

ochre. — 7.  nine-yellow:  topaz  and  nuorite. — 8.  Cream-yellow: 
arieties  of  lithomarge. — 9.  Orange-yellow:  orpiment. 
Jed.  1.  Anrora-rea  :  red  with  much  yellow;  some  realgar. — 2. 
vth-red:  red  with  yellow  and  some  brown  ;  hyacinth  garnet. — 3. 
red:  polyhalite,  some  jasner. — 4.  Scarlet-red:  bright  red  with  a 
)f  yellow ;  cinnabar. — 5.  Blood-red:  dark  red  with  some  yellow ; 
. — 6.  Flesh-red:  feldspar. — 7.  Carmine-red:  pure  red;  ruby  sap- 
—8.  Rose-red  :  rose  quartz. — 9.  Crimson-red :  ruby. — 10.  PeaAM- 
v-red:  red  with  white  and  gray;  lepidolite. — 11.  Columbine-red: 
ed  with  some  blue ;  garnet. — 12.  Cherry-red  :  dark  red  with  6ome 
id  brown:  spinel, some  jasper. — 13.  Brownish-red:  jasper, liinonite. 
3rown.  1.  lie<ldish-browii:  garnet, zircon. — 2.  Clove-brown:  brown 
;d  and  some  blue ;  axinite. — 3.  Hair-brown :  wood  opal. — 4.  Broc- 
twn :  brown,  with  blue,  red,  and  gray  ;  zircon. — 5.  Chestnut-brown : 
•own. — 6.  Yellowish-brown:  jasper. — 7.  Pinchbeck-brown:  yellow- 
wn,  with  a  metallic  or  metallic-pearly  lustre ;  several  varieties  of 
ronzite. — 8.  Wood-brown :  color  of  old  wood  nearly  rotten  ;  some 
ens  of  asbestns. — 9.  Liver-brown :  brown,  with  some  gray  and  green ; 
— 10.  Blackish-brown  ;  bituminous  coal,  brown  coal. 

c.  Peculiarities  in  the  Arrangement  of  Colors. 

/  of  Colors. — An  appearance  of  several  prismatic  colors  in  rapid 
ion  on  turning  the  mineral.  This  property  belongs  in  perfection  to 
mond  ;  it  is  also  observed  in  precious  opal,  and  is  most  brilliant  by 
•light 
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Change  of  Colors. — Each  particular  color  appears  to  pervade  a  larger 
space  than  in  the  play  of  colors,  and  the  succession  produced  by  turning  die 
mineral  is  less  rapid ;  Ex.  labradorite. 

Opalescence. — A  milky  or  pearly  reflection  from  the  interior  of  a  speci- 
men.    Observed  in  some  opal,  and  in  cat's  eye. 

Iridescence. — Presenting  prismatic  colors  in  the  interior  of  a  crystal. 
The  phenomena  of  the  play  of  colors,  iridescence,  etc.,  are  sometimes  to  be 
explained  by  the  presence  of  minute  foreign  crystals,  in  parallel  positions; 
more  generally,  however,  they  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  fine  cleavage 
lamcllse,  in  the  light  reflected  from  which  interference  takes  place,  analogous 
to  the  well-known  Newton's  rings. 

Tarnish. — A  metallic  surface  is  tarnished,  when  its  color  differs  from 
that  obtained  by  fracture  ;  Ex.  bornite.  A  surface  possesses  the  steel  tar- 
nish, when  it  presents  the  superficial  blue  color  or  tempered  steel ;  Ex. 
eolumbite.  The  tarnish  is  irised,  wrhen  it  exhibits  fixed  prismatic  colore ; 
Ex.  hematite  of  Elba.  These  tarnish  and  iris  colors  of  minerals  are  owing 
to  a  thin  surface  film,  proceeding  from  different  sources,  either  from  a 
change  in  the  surface  of  the  mineral,  or  foreign  incrustation  ;  hydrated  iron 
oxide,  usually  formed  from  pyrite,  is  one  of  tne  most  common  sources  of  it, 
and  produces  the  colors  on  anthracite  and  hematite. 

Aster  ism,. — This  name  is  given  to  the  peculiar  star-like  rays  of  light 
observed  in  certain  directions  in  some  minerals  by  reflected  or  transmitted 
light.  This  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  six-rayed  star  in  sapphire,  and  is  also 
well  shown  in  mica  from  South  Burgess,  Canada.  In  tne  former  case  it 
has  been  attributed  by  Volger  to  a  repeated  lamellar  twinning ;  in  the 
other  case,  by  Rose,  to  the  presence  of  minute  inclosed  crystals,  which  are 
a  uniaxial  mica,  according  to  DesCloizeaux.  Crystalline  planes,  which 
have  been  artificially  etched,  also  sometimes  exhibit  asterism.  In  general 
the  phenomenon  is  explained  by  Schranf  as  caused  by  the  interference  of 
the  light,  due  to  fine  striatums  or  some  other  cause. 

(Upon  the  above  subjects,  see  Literature,  p.  163.) 

Phosphorescence. 

Phosphorescence,*  or  the  emission  of  light  by  minerals,  may  be  produced 
in  different  ways:  hy  friction,  by  heat,  or  by  exposure  to  light. 

By  friction* — Light  is  readily  evolved  from  quartz  or  white  sugar  by 
the  friction  of  one  piece  against  another,  and  merely  the  rapid  motion  of  a 
feather  will  elicit  it  from  some  specimens  of  sphalerite.  Friction,  however, 
evolves  light  from  a  few  only  of  the  mineral  species. 

By  Iwat. — Flnorite  is  highly  phosphorescent  at  the  temperature  of  300°  F. 
Different  varieties  give  off  light  of  different  colors  ;  the  cnlorophane  variety, 
an  emerald-green  light ;  others  purple,  blue,  and  reddish,  tints.  This  phos- 
phorescence may  be  observed  in  a  dark  place,  by  subjecting  the  pulverized 
mineral  to  a  heat  below  redness.  Some  varieties  of  white  limestone  or 
marble  emit  a  yellow  light. 

*  This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Beequerel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  III.,  lv.,  5-119,  1859; 
Faster,  Mitth.  nat.  Ges.  Bern,  1807,  62;  and  HaJin,  Zeitsch.  Ges.  nat.  Wisa.  Berlin.  II., 
ix.,  1,131,  1874. 
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By  the  application  of  heat,  minerals  lose  their  phosphorescent  properties.  But  on  passing 
electricity  through  the  calcined  mineral,  a  more  or  less  vivid  light  is  produced  at  the  time  of 
the  discharge,  and  subsequently  the  specimen  when  heated  will  often  emit  light  as  before. 
The  light  is  usually  of  the  same  color  as  previous  to  calcination,  but  occasionally  is  quite 
different.  It  is  in  general  less  intense  than  that  of  the  unaltered  mineral,  but  is  much 
increased  by  a  repetition  of  the  electric  discharges,  and  in  some  varieties  of  fluorite  it  may 
be  nearly  or  quite  restored  to  its  former  brilliancy.  It  has  also  been  found  that  some  varie- 
ties of  fluorite  and  some  specimens  of  diamond,  oalcite,  and  apatite,  which  are  not  naturally 
phosphorescent,  may  be  rendered  so  by  means  of  electricity.  Electricity  will  also  increase 
the  natural  intensity  of  the  phosphorescent  light. 

Light  of  the  sun. — The  only  substance  in  which  an  exposure  to  the  light 
of  the  sun  produces  very  apparent  phosphorescence  is  the  diamond,  and 
gome  specimens  seem  to  be  destitute  of  this  power.  This  property  is  most 
striking  after  exposure  to  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum,  while  in  the  red 
rays  it  is  rapidly  lost 


Plbochhoism. 

Dichroism,  Trichroism. — In  addition  to  the  general  phenomena  of  color, 
which  belong  to  ail  minerals  alike,  some  of  those  which  are  crystallized 
show  different  colors  under  certain  circumstances.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  them  the  absorption  of  parts  of  the  spectrum  takes  place  unequally 
in  different  directions,  and  hence  their  color  by  transmitted  light  depends 
upon  the  direction  in  which  they  are  viewed.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
in  general  pleochroiam. 

In  uniaxial  crystals  it  has  been  seen  that,  in  consequence  of  their  crystal- 
lographic  symmetry,  there  are  two  distinct  values  for  the  velocity  of  light 
transmitted  by  them,  according  as  the  vibrations  take  place, parallel  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis.  Similarlv  the  crvstal  may  exert  different 
degrees  of  absorption  upon  the  rays  vibrating  in  these  two  directions.  For 
example,  a  transparent  crystal  of  zircon  looked  through  in  the  direction  of 
the  vertical  axis  appears  of  a  pinkish-brown  color,  while  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion the  color  is  asparagus-green.  This  is  because  the  rays  (extraordinary) 
vibrating  parallel  to  the  axis  are  absorbed  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  together  give  the  green  color,  and  those  vibrating  laterally  (ordinary) 
are  absorbed  except  those  which  together  appear  pinkish-brown. 

Again,  all  crystals  of  tourmaline  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  are 
opaque,  since  the  ordinary  ray,  vibrating  normal  to  the  axis  c,  is  absorbed, 
while  light-colored  varieties,  looked  through  laterally,  are  transparent,  for 
the  extraordinary  ray,  vibrating  parallel  to  &}  is  not  absorbed ;  the  color 
differs  in  different  varieties.  Thus,  all  uniaxial  crystals  may  be  dichroic, 
or  have  two  distinct  axial  colors. 

Similarly  all  biaxial  crystals  may  be  trichroic.  For  the  rays  vibrating  in 
the  directions  of  the  three  axes  of  elasticity  may  be  differently  absorbed. 
For  diaspore  the  three  axial  colors  are  azure-blue,  wine-yellow,  and  violet- 
blue.  It  will  be  understood  that,  while  these  three  different  colors  are  pos- 
sible, they  may  not  exist ;  or  only  two  may  be  prominent,  so  that  a  biaxial 
mineral  may  be  called  dichroic. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  absorption-properties  of  any  uniaxial  or  biaxial 
crystal,  it  is  evident  that  sections  must  be  obtained  which  are  parallel  to  the 
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several  axes  of  elasticity.     Suppose  that  f.  410  represents  a  rectangular  solid 
with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  three  axes  of  elasticity  of 
410  a  biaxial  crystal.     In  an  orthorhombic  crystal  the  faces 

are  those  of  the  three  diametral  planes  orpinacoida; 
in  a  monoclinic  crystal  one  side  coincides  with  the  clino- 
pinacoid,  the  others  are  to  be  determined  for  each 
species.  The  light  transmitted  by  this  solid  is  examined 
by  means  of  a  single  Nicol  prism.  Suppose,  first,  that 
the  light  transmitted  by  the  parallelopiped  (f.  410)  in 
the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  is  to  be  examined. 
When  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  Nicol  coincides  with 
the  direction  of  the  axis  b,  the  color  observed  belongs 
to  that  ray  vibrating  parallel  to  this  direction  ;  when  it  coincides  with  toe 
axis  a,  the  color  for  the  ray  with  vibrations  parallel  to  a  is  observed.  In 
the  same  way  the  Nicol  separates  the  different  colored  rays  vibrating 
parallel  to  t  and  tt  respectively,  when  the  light  passes  through  in  the  direc- 
tion of  b. 

So  also  finally  when  the  section  is  looked  through  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  a,  the  colors  for  the  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  b  and  c,  respectively,  are 
obtained.  It  is  evident  that  the  examination  in  two  of  the  directions  named 
will  give  the  three  possible  colors. 

For  epidote,  according  to  Klein,  the  colors  for  the  three  axial  directions 
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Vibrations  parallel  Co  6.  blown  (absorbed). 
"  "  »,  yellow. 

a    Vibrations  parallel 


Vibrations  parallel  to  t,  green. 


t,  brown  (absorbed). 

The  colors  observed  by  the  eye  alone  are  the  resultants  of  the  double  set 
of  vibrations,  in  which  the  stronger  color  predominates ;  thns,  in  the  above 
example,  the  plane,  normal  to  c  is  brown,  to  b,  yellow  ish-grecn,  to  a,  green. 
In  any  other  direction  in  the  crystal,  the  apparent  color  is  the  result  of  a 
mixture  of  those  corresponding  to  the  three  directions  of  vibrations  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  Dicliroito  is  a  striking  example  of  the  phenomenon  of 
pleochroism. 

An  instrument  called  a  dichroscope  has  been  contrived  by  Haidinger  for 
examining  this  property  of  crystals.  An  oblong  rhombohedron  of  Ice- 
land spar  has  a  glass  prism  of  1S°  cemented  to  each  extremity.     It  is  placed 


in  a  metallic  cylindrical  case,  as  in  the  figure,  having  a  convex  lens  at  one 
end,  and  a  square  hole  at  the  other.  On  looking  through  it,  the  square  hole 
appears  double;  one  image  belongs  to  the  ordinary  and  the  other  to  the 
extraordinary  ray.  When  a  pleochroic  crystal  is  examined  with  it,  by  trans- 
mitted light,  on  revolving  it,  the  two  squares,  at  intervals  of  90°  in  the  revo- 
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lntion,  have  different  colors,  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ray  in  calcite.  Since  the  two  images  are 
situated  side  by  side,  a  very  slight  difference  of  color  is  perceptible. 


Literature. — Pleochroism,  Asterism,  etc. 
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3.   Ll78TRE. 

The  lustre  of  minerals  varies  with  the  nature  of  their  surfaces.  A  varia- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  light  reflected,  produces  different  degrees  of  intensity 
of  lustre ;  a  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  reflecting  surface  produces 
different  kinds  of  lustre. 

A.  The  Hn/ls  of  lustre  recognized  are  as  follows : 

1.  Metallic  :  the  lustre  of  metals.  Imperfect  metallic  lustre  is  expressed 
by  the  tenn  sub-metallic. 

2.  Adamantine:  the  lustre  of  the  diamond.  When  also  sub-metallic,  it 
is  termed  metallic-adamantine.     Ex.  cerussite,  pyrargyrite. 

3.  Vitreous:  the  lustre  of  broken  glass.  An  imperfectly  vitreous  lustre 
is  termed  sub-vitreous.  The  vitreous  and  sub-vitreous  lustres  are  the  most 
common  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Quartz  possesses  the  former  in  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  calcite,  often  the  latter. 

4.  Resinous :  lustre  of  the  yellow  resins.  Ex.  opal,  and  some  yellow 
varieties  of  sphalerite. 

5.  Pearly :  like  pearl.  Ex.  talc,  brucite,  stilbite,  etc.  When  united  with 
sub-metallic,  as  in  hypersthenite,  the  term  metallic-pearly  is  used. 

6.  Silky :  like  silk ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  fibrous  structure.  Ex.  fibrous 
calcite,  fibrous  gypsum. 

B.  The  degrees  of  intensity  are  denominated  as  follows: 

1.  Splendent :  reflecting  with  brilliancy  and  giving  well-defined  images. 
Ex.  hematite,  cassiterite. 

2.  Shining:  producing  an  image  by  reflection,  but  not  one  well  defined. 
Ex.  celestite. 

3.  Glistening :  affording  a  general  reflection  from  the  surface,  but  no 
image.     Ex.  talc,  chalcopvrite. 

4.  Glimmering:  affording  imperfect  reflection,  and  apparently  from 
points  over  the  surface.     Ex.  flint,  chalcedony. 

A  mineral  is  said  to  be  dull  when  there  is  a  total  absence  of  lustre.  Ex. 
chalk,  the  ochres,  kaolin. 
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The  true  difference  between  metallic  and  vitreous  lustre  is  due  to  the 
effect  which  the  different  surfaces  have  upon  the  reflected  light ;  in  general, 
the  lustre  is  produced  by  the  union  of  two  simultaneous  impressions  made 
upon  the  eye.  If  the  light  reflected  from  a  metallic  surface  be  examined 
by  a  Nicol  prism  (or  the  dichroscope  of  Ilaidingcr),  it  will  be  found  that 
both  rays,  that  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence  and  that  whose  vibra- 
tions are  normal  to  it,  are  alike,  each  having  the  color  of  the  material,  only 
differing  a  little  in  brilliancy  ;  on  the  contrary,  of  the  light  reflected  by  a 
vitreous  substance,  those  rays  whose  vibrations  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  incidence  are  more  or  less  polarized,  and  are  colorless,  while  those 
whose  vibrations  are  in  this  plane,  having  penetrated  somewhat  into  the 
medium  and  suffered  some  absorption,  show  the  color  of  the  substance 
itself.  A  plate  of  red  glass  thus  examined  will  show  a  colorless  and  a  red 
image.     Adamantine  lustre  occupies  a  position  between  the  others. 

The  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  lustre  ore  often  exhibited  differently  by  unlike  faces  of 
the  same  crystal,  but  always  similarly  by  like  faces.  The  lateral  faces  of  a  right  square 
prism  may  thus  differ  from  a  terminal,  and  in  the  right  rectangular  prism  the  lateral  faces 
also  may  differ  from  one  another.  For  example,  the  basal  plane  of  apophyllite  baa  a  pearly 
lustre  wanting  in  the  prismatic  planes.  The  surface  of  a  cleavage  plane  in  foliated  minerals, 
very  commonly  differs  in  lustre  from  the  aides,  and  in  some  cases  the  latter  are  vitreous, 
while  the  former  is  pearly.  As  shown  by  Haidinger,  only  the  vitreous,  adamantine,  and 
metallic  lustres  belong  to  faces  perfectly  smooth  and  pure.  In  the  first,  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  the  mineral  is  1  '3 — 1  '8  ;  in  the  second,  1*9 — 2  5 ;  in  the  third,  about  2*5.  The  pearly 
lustre  is  a  result  of  reflection  from  numberless  lamella)  or  lines  within  a  translucent  Tniw^m^ 
as  long  since  observed  by  Breithaupt. 

IV.  HEAT. 

The  expansion  of  crystallized  minerals  by  heat  depends,  as  directly  as 
their  optical  properties,  on  the  symmetry  of  their  molecular  structure  as 
shown  in  their  crystalline  form.  The  same  three  classes  as  before  are  dis- 
tm<ruished  : 

A.  Ixonietrw  crystals,  where  the  expansion  is  in  all  directions  alike. 

/?.  Isodiametric  crystals,  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems.  Ex- 
pansion vertically  unlike  that  laterally,  but  in  all  lateral  directions  alike. 

C.  AniMOinrtrie,  of  the  orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic  systems. 
Expansion  unlike  in  the  three  axial  directions.  The  expansion  by  Leat  in 
the  case  of  crystals  may  serve  to  alter  the  angles  of  the  form,  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  zone  relations  and  the  crystalline  system  remain  con- 
stant. 

Mitscherlich  found  that  in  calcite  there  was  a  diminution  of  8'  #7"  in  the  angle  of  the 
rhombohedroTi.  on  passing  from  82°  to  212°  F.,  the  form  thus  approaching  that  of  a  cube,  aa 
the  temperature  increased.  Dolomite,  in  the  name  range  of  temperature,  diminishes  4*  46"; 
and  in  aragonite,  between  68°  and  212°  F. ,  the  angle  of  the  prism  diminishes  2'  46',  and 
1-1  :  \-l  increases  5  30';  in  gypsum,  /:  i-l  is  increased  5  24',  /:  1,  4'  12',  and  l-»  :  i-i  is 
diminished  7  24'.  In  some  rhombohedrons,  as  of  calcite,  the  vertical  axis  is  lengthened 
(and  the  lateral  shortened),  while  in  others,  like  quartz,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  variation 
is  such  either  way  that  the  double  refraction  is  diminished  with  the  increase  of  heat ;  for 
calcite  possesses  negative  double  refraction,  and  quartz,  positive. 

The  conductive  power  of  a  crystal  depends,  as  does  expansion,  on  the 
symmetry  of  its  crystalline  form ;  this  is  also  true  of  its  power  of  trans- 
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mitting  or  absorbing  heat.  It  follows,  moreover,  from  the  analogous  nature 
of  heat  and  light,  that  heat  rays  are  polarized  by  reflection,  and  by  transmission 
in  anisotrope  media,  in  the  same  way  as  the  rays  of  light  These  subjects, 
considered  solely  in  their  relation  to  Mineralogy,  are  of  minor  importance ; 
they  belong  to  works  on  Physics,  and  reference  may  be  made  to  those 
whose  titles  are  given  in  the  Introduction,  as  also  to  the  works  of  Schrauf 
and  Groth. 

The  change  in  the  optical  properties  of  crystals  produced  by  heat  has 
already  been  noticed  (p.  153). 


V.  ELECTEIC1TT— MAGNETISM. 

The  electric  and  magnetic  characters  of  crystals,  as  their  relations  to  heat, 
bear  but  slightly  upon  the  science  of  mineralogy,  although  of  high  interest 
to  the  student  of  physics. 

Frictional  electricity. — The  development  of  electricity  by  friction  is  a 
familiar  fact.  All  minerals  become  electric  by  friction,  although  the 
degree  to  which  this  is  manifested  depends  upon  their  conducting  or  non- 
conducting power.  There  is  no  line  of  distinction  among  minerals,  divid- 
ing them  into  positively  electric  and  negatively  electric ;  ror  both  kinds  of 
electricity  may  be  presented  by  different  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and 
by  the  same  variety  in  different  states.  The  gems  are  positively  electric 
only  when  polished  ;  the  diamond  alone  among  them  exhibits  positive  elec- 
tricity whether  polished  or  not.  The  time  of  retaining  electric  excitement 
is  wi&ely  different  in  different  species,  and  topaz  is  remarkable  for  continu- 
ing excited  many  hours. 

Pressure  also  develops  electricity  in  many  minerals ;  calcite  and  topaz 
are  examples. 

Pyro-dectricity. — A  decided  change  of  temperature,  through  heat  or 
cold,  develops  electricity  in  a  large  number  of  minerals,  which  are  hence 
called  pyro-electric.  This  property  is  most  decided,  and  was  first  observed 
in  a  series  of  minerals  whicn  are  hemimorphic  or  hemihedral  in  their 
development.  The  electricity  in  these  minerals  is  of  opposite  character  in 
the  parts  dissimilarly  modified.  Thus  in  tourmaline  and  calamine,  the 
crystals  of  which  are  often  differently  modified  at  the  two  extremities,  posi- 
tive and  negative  electricity  are  developed  at  these  extremities  or  poles 
respectively.  When  the  extremity  becomes  positive  on  heating  it  has  been 
called  the  analogue  pole,  and  when  it  becomes  negative,  it  has  been  called 
the  antilogue.  The  names  were  given  by  Rose  and  Riess,  who  investigated 
these  phenomena.  For  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  is,  cooling,  the  reverse  electrical  effect  is  observed. 

Boracite,  on  whose  crystals  the  +  and  —  tetrahedrons  often  occur,  shows 
by  heating  the  positive  electricity  for  the  faces  of  one  tetrahedron  and  the 
negative  for  those  of  the  other. 

Further  investigations  by  Hankel  and  others  (see  Literature)  have  ex- 
tended the  subject  and  shown  that  the  phenomena  of  pyro-electricity  belong 
to  the  crystals  of  a  large  number  of  species.  Moreover,  it  is  not,  as  once 
supposed,  essentially  connected  with  hemihedral  development.  The  num- 
ber of  poles,  too,  may  be  more  than  two,  that  is,  the  points  at  which  posi- 
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tive  and  negative  electricity  is  developed.  Thus  for  prehnite  there  is  a 
large  series  of  such  poles,  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a  crystal.  The 
investigations  of  Hankel  have  shown  in  general,  that  in  crystals  not  heini- 
hedrally  developed,  the  same  electricity  is  developed  at  both  extremities  of 
the  same  axis,  and  the  distinction  between  positive  and  negative  electricity 
is  only  shown  by  reference  to  the  different  crystallographic  axes ;  on  sym- 
metrically formed  crystals  of  the  isodiametrie  class  the  electricity  is  the 
same  in  all  lateral  directions,  that  is,  on  all  prismatic  planes,  while  different 
at  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  axis. 

T/ienno-efeetricity. — When  two  different  metals  are  brought  into  con- 
tact, a  stream  of  electricity  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  If  one  is  heated 
the  effect  is  more  decided  and  is  sufficient  to  deflect  more  or  less  vigorously 
the  needle  of  a  galvanometer.  According  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
produced  by  the  different  metallic  substances,  they  are  arranged  in  a 
then  no-electrical  series;  the  extremes  are  occupied  by  antimony  (4-)  and 
bismuth  (— ),  the  electrical  stream  passing  from  bismuth  to  antimony. 

This  subject  is  so  far  important  for  mineralogy,  as  it  was  shown  by 
Bunsen  that  the  natural  metallic  sulphides  stand  further  off  in  the  series 
than  antimony  and  bismuth,  and  consequently  by  them  a  stronger  stream 
is  produced.  The  thenno-electrical  relations  of  a  large  number  of  minerals 
was  determined  by  Flight  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  exxxvi.). 

It  was  early  observed  that  some  minerals  have  varieties  which  are  both 
4-  and  — .  This  fact  was  made  use  of  by  Rose  to  show  a  relation  between 
the  plus  and  minus  hemihedral  varieties  of  pyrite  and  cobaltite.  The  later 
investigations  of  Schrauf  and  Dana  have  shown,  however,  that  the  6ame 
peculiarity  belongs  also  to  glaucodot,  tetradymite,  skntterudite,  danaite,  and 
other  minerals,  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  them  that  it  cannot  be  dependent 
upon  crystalline  form,  but,  011  the  contrary,  upon  chemical  composition. 

Magnetism. — The  magnetic  properties  of  crystals  are  theoretically  of 
interest,  since  they,  too,  like  the  optical  and  thermic,  are  directly  dependent 
upon  the  form  ;  hence,  with  relation  to  magnetism  they  group  themselves 
into  the  same  three  classes  before  referred  to. 

All  substances  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  paramagnetic  and  dia- 
mag-iieticy  according  as  they  are  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  mag- 
net. For  purposes  of  experiment  the  substance  in  question,  in  the  form  of 
a  rod,  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  being  movable  on  a 
horizontal  axis.  If  of  the  first  class,  it  will  take  a  position  jparall<tl9  and  if 
of  the  second  class,  transverse,  to  the  magnetic  axis. 

By  the  use  of  a  sphere  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of 
magnetic  induction  in  different  directions  of  the  same  substance.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that  in  isometric  crystals  the  magnetism  is  alike  in  all 
directions  ;  in  those  optically  uniaxial,  that  there  is  a  direction  of  maximum 
and,  normal  to  it,  one  of  minimum  magnetism  ;  in  biaxial  crystals,  that 
there  are  three  unequal  axes  of  magnetism,  the  position  of  which  may  be 
determined. 

A  few  minerals  have  the  power  of  exerting  a  sensible  influence  upon  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  are  hence  said  to  be  magnetic.  This  is  true  of  mag- 
netite and  pyrrhotite  (magnetic  pyrites)  in  particular,  also  of  franklinite, 
almandite,  and  other  minerals,  containing  considerable  iron  protoxide  (FeO). 
When  such  minerals  in  one  part  attract  and  in  another  repel  the  poles  of 
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the  magnet,  they  are  said  to  possess  polcurity.    This  is  true  of  the  variety  of 
magnetite  called  in  popular  language  loadstone. 

Literature. — Elkctbicit  y. 
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VI.  TASTE  AND  ODOR 

In  their  action  upon  the  senses  a  few  minerals  possess  taste,  and  others 
under  some  circumstances  give  off  odor. 

Taste  belongs  only  to  soluble  minerals.  The  different  kinds  of  taste 
adopted  for  reference  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Astringent  /  the  taste  of  vitriol. 

2.  Sweetish  astringent ;  taste  of  alum. 

3.  Saline ;  taste  of  common  salt. 

4.  Alkaline  ;  taste  of  soda. 

5.  Cooling ;  taste  of  saltpeter. 

6.  Bitter  ;  taste  of  epsom  salts. 

7.  Sour  ;  taste  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Odor. — Excepting  a  few  gaseous  and  soluble  species,  minerals  in  the  dry 
unchanged  state  do  not  give  off  odor.  Bv  friction,  moistening  with  the 
breath,  and  the  elimination  of  some  volatile  ingredient  by  heat  or  acids, 
odors  are  sometimes  obtained  which  are  thus  designated : 

1.  Alliaceous ;  the  odor  of  garlic.  Friction  or  arsenical  iron  elicits  this 
odor ;  it  may  also  be  obtained  from  arsenical  compounds,  by  means  of  heat. 

2.  Horse-radish  odor  /  the  odor  of  decaying  horse-radish.  This  odor  is 
strongly  perceived  when  the  ores  of  selenium  are  heated. 

3.  Sulphureous ;  friction  elicits  this  odor  from  pyrite  and  heat  from 
many  sulphides. 

4.  Bituminous  ;  the  odor  of  bitumen. 

5.  Fetid;  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  rotten  eggs.  It  is  eli- 
cited by  friction  from  some  varieties  of  quartz  and  limestone. 

6.  Argillaceous  ;  the  odor  of  moistened  clay.    It  is  obtained  from  ser- 
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pen  tine  and  some  allied  minerals,  after  moistening  them  with  the  breath; 
others,  as  pyrargillite,  afford  it  when  heated. 

The  Feel  is  a  character  which  is  occasionally  of  some  importance  ;  it  ifl 
said  to  be  smooth  (sepiolite),  greasy  (talcV  harsh,  or  ineagre,  etc.  Some 
minerals,  in  consequence  of  their  hygroscopic  character,  adhere  to  the  t<mgu^ 
when  brought  in  contact  with  it. 


PART    II. 


EMICAL  MINERALOGY. 


*~m 


kL8  are  either  the  uncombined  elements  in  a  native  state,  or  com- 
:  these  elements  formed  in  accordance  with  chemical  laws.  It  is 
;  of  Chemical  Mineralogy  to  determine  the  chemical  composition 
secies ;  to  show  the  chemical  relations  of  different  species  to  each 
tg  such  exist ;  and  also  to  explain  the  methods  of  distinguishing 
tninerals  by  chemical  means.  It  thus  embraces  the  most  import- 
)f  Determinative  Mineralogy. 


Chemical  Constitution  of  Minerals. 

3r  to  understand   the  chemical  constitution  of    minerals,  some 
e  of  the   fundamental   principles  of    Chemical    Philosophy  is 

and  these  are  here  briefly  recapitulated. 
wtl  elements. — Chemistry  recognizes  sixty-four  substances  which 

decomposed,  or  divided  into  others,  by  anv  processes  at  present 
these  substances  are  called  the  chemical  elements.  Of  these 
ydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  fixed  gases ;  chlorine  and  fluorine  are 
gases,  but  may  be  condensed  to  the  liquid  state ;  bromine  is  a 
juid ;  and  the  rest,  under  ordinary  conditions,  quicksilver  excepted, 
.  Of  these  last  carbon,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  boron,  (tel- 
elenium,  iodine,  silicon,  generally  rank  as  non-metallic  elements, 
bhers  as  metallic. 

les  /  Atoms. — By  a  molecule  is  understood  the  smallest  portion  of  a 
which  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  matter  itself ;  it  is  the 
ivision  into  which  the  substance  can  be  divided  without  loss  or 
£  character.  The  molecule  of  water  is  the  smallest  conceivable 
fhich  can  exist  alone,  and  which  has  all  the  properties  of  water, 
is  the  smallest  mass  of  each  element  which  enters  into  combina- 
others  to  form  the  molecule.  Thus  two  chemiml  units,  or  atoms, 
jen  unite  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  the  physical  unit,  or 
of  water. 

t  weights. — The  relative  weights  of  the  chemical  units,  or  atoms, 
Gferent  elements  are  their  atomic  weights.     For  the  sake  of  uni- 
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tonuii  v  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all  the  elements,  has  been 
*%Knttt\l  as  tho  standard  or  unit.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  atoms  cannot 
lv  vtoioruiiiuHl ;  but  their  relative  weight  can  in  many  cases  be  fixed  beyond 
*litoMiou,  When  the  elements  are  gases,  or  form  gaseous  compounds,  the 
Htoiuio  wvi^hta  are  determined  directly.  Thus  in  hydrochloric  acid  gift 
ihoiv  an*  injual  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  or,  chemically  expressed, 
o«o  rtiom  ot  hydrogen  combines  with  one  atom  of  chlorine ;  by  analysis  it 
i*  t\>uiid  that  in  100  parts  there  arc  2*74  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  97*26 
of  ohlorino  ;  hence  if  hydrogen  be  taken  as  the  unit,  the  atomic  weight  of 
oliloritm  ia  ^5*5,  since  2*94  :  97*26  ==  1  :  35*5. 

\V  hotv  the  elements,  or  their  compounds,  are  not  gases,  the  atomic  weights 
wiv  dotonuinod  more  or  less  indirectly,  and  are  sometimes  not  entirely  free 
t Com  doubt.  The  analysis  of  rock-salt  gives  us,  in  100  parts,  60*68  parts  of 
olilorino,  and  89*32  parts  of  sodium  ;  now  if,  as  is  believed,  the  number  of 
itiiitri  of  i»ach  element  involved  is  the  same,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  mole- 
«mi  to  consists  of  one  atom  each  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  then  the  atomic 
wnitfhtrt  will  be  as  60*68  :  3932  ;  or  35*5  :  23,  since  that  of  chlorine  =  35*5. 
llonco  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium  is  23,  when  referred,  like  chlorine,  to 
that  of  hydrogen  as  the  unit.  There  is  an  assumption  in  such  cases  as  to 
tho  number  of  units  of  each  element  involved  which  may  introduce  doubt, 
m>  that  other  methods  are  applied  which  need  not  be  here  detailed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  The  symbols 
lined  to  represent  an  atom  of  each  element  are  shown  in  the  table ;  in  most 
uiihiw  they  are  the  initial  letter  or  letters  of  the  Latin  name.  When  more  than 
oiin  iitom  is  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  compound,  it  is  indicated  by  a 
hmiill  index  number  placed  below,  to  the  right:  as  S02O3,  which  signifies  2 
n f  antimony  to  3  of  oxygen.  The  quantity  by  weight  of  any  element  enter- 
ing into  a  compound  is  always  expressed  either  by  the  atomic  weight  or 
hoiim  multiple  of  it;  hence  the  atomic  weights  are  strictly  the  combining 
wight*  of  tlie  different  elements. 


Atomic  Weights. 


Aluminum 

Al 

273 

Cobalt 

Co 

59 

Antimony 

Sb 

122 

Columbium  (Niobium) 

Cb   (Nb) 

94 

Arwmio 

As 

75 

Copper 

Ca 

634 

Murium 

Ba 

137 

Didymium* 

D 

96*5 

llitiinuth 

Bi 

208 

Erbium 

E 

1126 

Huron 

B 

11 

Fluorine 

F 

19 

llronune 

Br 

80 

Gallium 

Ga 

('udmium 

Cd 

112 

Glucinum 

G 

9 

<!it<Himii 

Cs 

133 

Gold 

An 

196 

f'ultmim 

Ca 

40 

Hydrogen 

H 

1 

(!url)on 

C 

12 

Indium 

In 

113*4 

Murium* 

Ge 

92 

Iodine 

I 

127 

Chlorine 

CI 

35-5 

Iridium 

Ir 

198 

Chromium 

Cr 

52 

Iron 

Fe 

56 

*  By  the  determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  cerium,  didymium,  and  lanthanum,  Dr. 
Hillebrand  has  shown  recently  that  the  oxides  of  the  three  metals  are  $esguumde$  {Ce*0s, 
DiiOi,  La*Os),  and  corresponding  to  them  the  atomic  weights  should  be  Co  =  188,  Di  = 
144*0,  La  =  139.     (Fogg.  Ann.,  clvin.,  71,  1876.) 


"Lanthanum 

Lead 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mercury 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium 
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92  5    Selenium 

LLB. 

Se 

111 

La 

79 

Pb 

207 

Silver 

Ag 

108 

Li 

7 

Silicon 

Si 

28 

Mg 

24 

Sodium 

Na 

23 

Mn 

55 

Strontium 

Sr 

88 

Hg 

200 

Sulphur 

S 

32 

Mo 

96 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182 

Ni 

59 

Tellurium 

Te 

128 

N 

14 

Thallium 

Tl 

204 

Oa 

200 

Thorium 

Th 

231 

0 

16 

Tin 

Sn 

118 

Pd 

106 

Titanium 

Ti 

50 

P 

81 

Tungsten 

W 

184 

Pt 

198 

Uranium 

U 

240 

K 

39 

Vanadium 

V 

51  4 

Ro 

104 

Yttrium 

Y 

617 

Rb 

85-4 

Zinc 

Zn 

65 

Ru 

104 

Zirconium 

Zr 

90 

Atomicity  ;  Quantivalence. — The  combining  power  of  each  element  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  with  which  it  combines  in 
forming  a  chemical  compound.  In  hydrochloric  acid  (HC1),  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  combines  with  one  of  chlorine ;  in  water  (HaO),  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  oxygen  ;  in  ammonia  (II3N),  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  nitrogen ;  and  in  marsh  gas  (II4C),  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  required  to  enter  into  combination  with  one  carbon 
atom. 

By  the  examination  of  compounds  of  all  the  elements  we  are  able  to  fix 
the  combining  power,  or  quantivalence,  of  each,  expressed  in  hydrogen 
units.  All  those  elements  which  combine  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  or 
an  element  which  (like  chlorine)  has  the  same  quantivalence,  are  called 
monads  /  those  which  require  two  of  hydrogen,  or  two  other  monad  atoms, 
in  forming  the  compound,  are  called  dyads  ;  those  uniting  with  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  called  triads  /  and  similarly  tetrads, pentads,  hexads,  and 
heptads. 

The  adjective  terras  univalent,  bivalent,  trivalent,  quadrivalent,  etc.,  are 
also  employed  with  similar  meaning.  Atoms  having  the  same  degree  of 
quantivalence  are  said  to  be  equivalent ;  this  is  true  of  Na  and  K,  both 
monads,  and  they  may  replace  each  other  in  similar  compounds ;  but  it 
requires  two  sodium  atoms  to  be  equivalent  to  one  calcium  atom,  since  the 
latter  is  a  dyad. 

The  degree  of  quantivalence  may  vary  for  many  of  the  elements  in 
different  compounds ;  for  example,  in  FeO  or  FeS,  iron  (Fe)  is  bivalent, 
since  it  satisfies  or  is  combined  with  simply  a  dyad  ;  in  FeSa,  it  is  quadri- 
valent, since  it  is  united  to  two  atoms  of  a  dyad ;  and,  similarly,  in  [FeJQ 
it  is  sexivalent  (for  the  double  atom). 

Perissads:  Artiads. — Those  elements  whose  atoms  have  an  odd  quanti- 
valence (I,  III,  V,  or  VII),  are  called perissads  ;  those  whose  quantivalence 
is  even  (II,  IV,  VI)  are  called  artiads.  These  terms,  perissad  and  artiad, 
are  derived  from  irepiaaos  and  aprios,  the  words  for  odd  and  even  in 
ancient  arithmetic.  The  following  table  gives  the  division  of  the  ele- 
ments into  these  two  classes,  and  shows,  also,  the  quantivalence  of  each  ele- 
ment: 
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PEKIBSADa 

Monads: — 
Hydrogen. 

Fluorine. 

Chlorine,  I,  III,  V,  VIL 

Bromine,  I,  in,  V,  VII. 

Iodine,  I,  III,  V,  VIL 


Aktiads. 


Lithium. 

Sodium, 

Potassium, 

Rubidium. 

Caesium. 


I,  in. 

I,  III,  V. 


Silver,  I,  m. 

Thallium,      I,  III. 

Triads:— 

Nitrogen,       I,  III,  V. 
Phosphorus.  I,  III,  V. 


I,  III,  V. 
Ill,  V. 
Ill,  V. 


1,111. 


Dyads: — 
Oxygen. 

Sulphur,  II,  IV,  VL 
Selenium,  II,  IV,  VI. 
Tellurium,  II,  IV,  VI. 

Calcium,  II,  IV. 
Strontium,  II,  IV. 
Barium,       n,  IV. 

Magnesium. 

Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

Glucinum. 

Yttrium. 

Cerium. 

Lanthanum. 

Didymium. 

Erbium. 

Mercury   [Hg,]",  II. 

Copper      [Cu,]11,  II. 


Tetrads  :— 

Carbon,  II,  IT. 
Silicon. 

Titanium,  II,  IV. 

Tin,  II,  IV. 

Thorium, 
Zirconium. 

Platinum,  II,  IV. 

Palladium,  II,  IV. 

Lead,  II,  IV. 
Indium. 

Hexads:— 

Molybdenum,  II,  TV,  VL 

Tungsten,  IV,  VL 

Ruthenium,  II,  IV,  VI. 

Rhodium,  II,  IV,  VL 

Iridium,  II,  IV,  VL 

Osmium,  II,  IV,  VI. 

Aluminum,  IV,  [Al,]". 

Chromium,  n,  IV,  VL 


Manganese, 

n,  rv,  vl 

Iron, 

II,  IV,  VI. 

Cobalt, 

II,  IV. 

Nickel, 

n,  iv. 

Uranium, 

n,iv. 

Arsenic, 

Antimony, 

Bismuth, 

Boron. 

Gold, 

Pentads : — 

Columbium. 
Tantalum. 

Vanadium,         III,  V. 

The  general  divisions  of  chemical  compounds  now  accepted  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

1.  Binaries,  where  the  atoms  are  directly  united.  Examples  are  given 
by  the  compounds  of  a  positive  (basic)  element  with  oxygen  (Nf^O,  CaO, 
Ct)2),  called  oxAdes ;  those  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  etc., 
called  sulphides,  chlorides,  etc.  Binary  compounds  of  a  negative  element 
with  hydrogen  (as  IIC1,  II  Br)  form  acids. 

2.  Ternaries,  where  the  atoms  are  united  by  means  of  a  third  atom,  as 
oxygen,  sulphur,  etc.,  as  CaS04,  Mg2Si04,  etc. 

Among  minerals  there  are  three  classes  of  compounds :  (1)  The  Native 
Elements  ;  (2)  Binary  compounds,  including  the  sulphides,  oxides,  chloride*, 
iodides,  fluorides  ;  (3)  Ternary  compounds,  including  sulph-arsenifes,  etc., 
hydrates  (hydrated  oxides),  silicates,  mostly  salts  of  the  acids  Il4Si04  and 
lI2Si()8,  tantalates,  columbates,  phosphates,  arsenates,  sulphates,  chromates, 
carbonates,  etc.  The  full  enumeration  of  these  compounds,  with  their  gen- 
eral chemical  formulas,  are  given  in  the  synopsis  winch  precedes  the 
Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

The  position  of  water  in  the  composition  of  minerals. — Many  minerals 

lose  water,  especially  upon  the  application  of  heat.     With  some  of  these  it 

is  given  off  upon  mere  exposure  to  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  and 

^JJgp  crystals  are  said  to  effloresce  ;  others  lose  water  when  they  are  placed 

HBtefefiiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  they  are  subjected  to  a  slightly 
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elevated  temperature;  with  others,  again,  a  greater  heat  is  required;  and 
with  a  few  silicates  water  is  yielded  only  upon  long  continued  heating  at  a 
very  high  temperature.  It  is  evidently  possible  that  either,  (1)  the  mineral 
contains  water  as  such,  or  (2)  the  water  is  formed  by  the  process  of  decom- 
position caused  by  the  application  of  heat.  In  the  cases  first  mentioned, 
where  water  is  readily  given  off,  it  is  believed  that  the  water  actually  exists 
as  such  in  the  compound.  It  is  found  that  many  salts  take  up  water  when 
they  crystallize,  and  in  some  cases  the  amount  of  water  depends  upon  the 
temperature  at  which  the  salt  is  formed ;  this  water  is  called  water  of 
crystallization.  For  example:  manganous  sulphate  has  three  definite 
amounts  of  this  water  of  crystallization,  according  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  has  been  formed.  When  crystallized  below  7°,  its  composition  is 
MnS04  +  7H20;  between  7°  and  20°,  MnSC^  +  SHjjO;  and  between  20° 
and  30°,  MnS04-f4H2G. 

In  those  cases  where  a  very  high  temperature  is  required  to  make  a  loss 
of  water,  it  is  quite  certain  the  water  has  no  place  as  such  in  the  original 
constitution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  mineral  contains  basic  hydrogen, 
replacing  the  other  basic  elements.  In  some  cases,  where  part  of  the  water 
is  yielded  at  a  low  and  the  rest  at  a  very  hi^h  temperature,  tins  shows  that 
a  difference  exists  in  regard  to  the  part  wliich  the  water  plays  in  the  two 
cases  ;  for  example,  crystallized  sodium  phosphate  yields  readily  24  equiva- 
lents of  water,  while  the  remaining  1  molecule  is  given  off  only  at  a  tem- 
perature between  300°  and  400°  ;  from  this  it  is  concluded  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  elements  forming  the  water  exist  actually  in  the  salt,  and 
that  ite  composition  is : 

H2Na4P208  +  24aq. 

The  part  played  by  the  water  in  the  silicates  is  in  most  cases  still  unde- 
cided, though  in  many  species  the  hydrogen  is  undoubtedly  basic.  The 
latter  is  doubtless  true  of  many  of  the  so-called  hydrous  silicates.  The  views 
commonly  held  in  regard  to  them  will  be  gathered  from  the  descriptive  part 
of  this  work. 

Chemical  forimdm  for  minerals. — A  chemical  formula  expresses  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  different  elements  present  in  the  compound,  in 
terms  of  their  atomic  weights — or,  in  other  words,  more  strictly  the  number 
of  atoms  of  each  element  in  a  given  molecule  with  or  without  the  expression 
of  their  probable  grouping. 

Empirical  formulas  simply  state  in  the  briefest  form  the  result  of  the 
analysis,  giving  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  present  without  any 
theoretical  considerations.  For  example,  the  empirical  formula  of  epidote 
is  SigA^Ca^IjO^. 

The  object  of  the  rational  formulas  is  to  express  not  only  the  number  of 
atoms  of  each  element  present,  but  also  their  probable  method  of  grouping, 
and  relation  to  each  other,  in  the  molecule.  These  are  called  typical  for- 
mulas when  the  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  the  atoms  in  accordance  with  the 
type  of  water,  or  some  other  type. 

In  the  rational  formulas  of  the  old  chemistry  the  oxygen  (or  sulphur) 
was  apportioned  to  the  several  elements,  according  to  their  combining 
power,  and  the  basic  and  acid  oxides,  or  sulphides,  thus  obtained  were  writ- 
ten consecutively.     For  example,  the  formula  of  wollastonite  (calcium  sili- 
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cate),  according  to  the  old  dnalistic  method,  was  written  CaO,  SiO,,  and 
of  anhydrite  (calcium  sulphate),  CaO,  SOs.  The  principles  of  tlie  new 
chemistry  have  set  aside  these  rational  formulas ;  but  as  others  consistent 
with  the  new  principles  now  adopted  have  not  in  all  cases  been  accepted, 
it  is  customary  to  give  the  formulas  of  minerals  empirically.  For  three 
above  the  empirical  formulas  are  CaSiOs  and  CaS04. 

Relation  between  the  old  and  new  systems, — The  points  of  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  chemistry  have  already  been  hinted  at.    The 

Principal  changes  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  latter  are :  (1)  The 
oubling  of  all  the  atomic  weights,  except  those  of  the  monad  elements, 
and  also  of  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  boron, 
whose  oxides  are  now  written  Bi208,  instead  of  Bi08,  etc.  Corresponding 
to  this  change,  binary  compounds  involving  the  monad  elements  are  writ- 
ten :  II20  instead  of  HO,  Na20  for  NaO,  Na^,  etc.,  also  CaCla  instead  CaCl, 
8iF4  instead  of  SiF2,  and  so  on.  (2)  The  method  of  viewing  the  composi- 
tion of  ternary  compounds — these  being  now  regarded  not  as  compounds 
of  an  oxide  and  a  so-called  acid,  but  as  compounds  for  the  most  part  of 
the  several  elements  concerned,  and  hence  a  metal  in  a  compound  is 
believed  to  be  replaced  by  another  metal,  not  one  oxide  by  another.  Hence 
we  sav  calcium  carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  calcium  instead  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  write  the  formula  CaC()3,  not  CaO,  COs;  and  so  in  the  other 
cases. 

Replacing  power  of  the  different  elements. — It  has  been  mentioned 
that  tlie  replacing  power  of  the  elements  is  in  proportion  to  their  combining 
power,  that  is,  to  their  quantivalence.  For  example,  one  atom  of  Mg  or 
of  Ba  may  replace  one  atom  of  Ca,  all  being  dyads  ;  but  two  atoms  of  Na 
(monad)  are  required  to  replace  one  of  Ca ;  similarly  three  dyad  atoms  are 
equivalent,  or  may  replace,  one  hexad  atom,  thus,  3Ca  =  [Al2]. 

The  relation  of  the  different  oxides  may  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing scheme,  in  which  the  above  principle  is  made  use  of.  The  line  A 
below  contains  the  different  kinds  of  oxides.  B  the  same  divided  each  bv 
its  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  (that  is,  severally,  for  the  successive  terms, 
by  1,  3,  2,  5,  3,  7,  4),  by  which  division  they  are  reduced  to  the  protoxide 
form.     C  the  basic  elements  alone : 


A 

RO 

R'O3 

RO8 

R20» 

RO8 

R'O7 

RO* 

B 

RO 

R»0 

R*0 

R*0 

R*0 

R*0 

R*0 

C 

R 

R* 

R* 

R* 

R* 

R» 

R* 

According  to  the  above  law  the  R,  R1,  R*,  etc.,  in  the  last  line,  are  mutu- 
ally replaceable,  1  for  1,  though  varying  in  atomic  weight  from  1  to  £. 
They  represent  different  states  in  which  elements  may  exist,  and  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  independent  element-like  relations.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
iron,  four  of  these  states  are  represented  in  a  single  element,  the  compounds 
(I)  FeO,  FeS,  (2)  Fe2()3,  (3)  FeS2,  (4)  FeO8,  containing  this  metal  in  four 
states  Fe,  Fe«,  Fe*,  Fe*. 

The  use  of  the  fractions  can  be  avoided  by  multiplying,  instead  of  divid- 
ing, thus,  Fe1  of  Fe208  replaces  Fe  of  Feb,  we  might  have  said,  2Fe  of 
"VO8  replaces  3Fe  of  FeO  (Fe203,  Fe808),  and  so  for  the  others. 

,  These  different  states  of  the  elements  are  best  designated  in  the  symbols 
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by  the  Greek  letters  a,  {3,  etc.,  thus  avoiding  all  conf  asion.    The  above 
lines  A,  B,  C  then  become 


A 

aRO 

3£RO 

2yRO 

58RO 

3eRO 

7£RO 

4i,RO 

B 

aRO 

£RO 

7RO 

8RO 

eRO 

fRO 

17RO 

C 

oR 

0R 

7R 

SR 

eR 

rR 

17R 

By  means  of  this  system  all  the  different  oxides  may  be  reduced  to  the 
common  protoxide  form,  and  thus  the  true  relations  of  the  silicates  may  be 
clearly  expressed.  This  is  exhibited  in  the  formulas  for  the  silicates  given 
in  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy  (1868). 

Calculation  of  a  formula  from  an  analysis. — The  result  of  an  analysis 
gives  the  proportions,  in  a  hundred  parts  of  the  mineral,  of  either  the  ele- 
ments themselves,  or  of  their  oxides  or  other  compounds  obtained  in  the 
chemical  analysis.  In  order  to  obtain  the  atomic  proportions  of  the  ele- 
ments :  Divide  the  percentages  of  the  elements  by  the  respective  atomic 
weights  ;  or,  for  those  of  the  oxides :  Divide  the  percentage  amounts  of 
each  by  their  molecular  weights  ;  then,  find  the  simpUst  ratio  in  whole 
numbers  for  tlie  numbers  thus  obtained. 

Examples. — Aji  analysis  of  bournonite  from  Meiseberg  gave  Rammels- 
berg :  Lead  (Pb)  42-88,  copper  (Cu)  13-06,  antimony  (Sb)  24-34,  and  sul- 
phur (S)  19*76  =  100*04.  Dividing  each  amount  by  its  atomic  weight  we 
obtain : 

42*83       OA/7        1306       OAfl         24-34       ailf        19*76       ^„ 

w='207;   63^ =  '206;   w  =  '217;   -*r='6175- 

The  atomic  ratio  is  hence :— Pb  :  Cu  :  Sb  :  S  =  -207  :  *206  :  -217  :  *6175 ; 
that  is,  1*005  :  1  :  1*053  :  2*998,  or  in  whole  numbers,  1:1:1:3.  The 
empirical  formula  is  consequently  CuPbSbS8. 

An  analysis  of  epidote  from  Dntersulzbach  gave  Ludwig : 

SiOa        A108        Fe03        FeO        CaO        H20 

37*83       22*63         1502        0*93         23*27       2-05  =  101*73. 

From  the  results  of  the  analysis  given  in  this  form,  the  percentage 

amount  of  each  element  may  be  calculated  in  the  usual  way  ;  we  obtain  : 

Si  17*65,  Al  12*06,  Fe  10*51,  FeO  072,  Ca  16*62,  II  0.23,  O  43*64.     The 

number  of  atoms  of  each  element  may  be  calculated  from  the  last  given 

17*65 
percentages  by  dividing  each  by  the  atomic  weight,  that  is  =  *630 

12*06 
for  Si,     „    =  0*22  for  Al  (=  Al2),  etc.  Or,  the  percentage  amounts  of  each 

oxide  may  be  divided  by  its  molecular  weight,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same ; 

37*83 
for  SiOa,  the  molecular  weight  is  60  (28  +  2x16),  hence,  =  *630  as 

22*63  b0 

before ;  also  for  Al,  103  (=  2  x  27*5  +  3  x  16),  and  -j^-  =  0*22,  etc.      The 

atomic  proportions  thus  obtained  are : 
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Si 
0-630 

M           ¥e 
0-220        0-094 

V                                                               J 

Fe            Ca 
0-013        0-415 

H 
0-230 

2-2 

2 

O 

2*727,  or  simply 

6 
6 

T 

•314 
2-99 
3 

0-428 

4-07 

4 

25*79,    or  again, 
2fi. 

The  empirical  formula  is  consequently  SigAlgCaiHjOa.  As  in  the  above 
case,  it  is  necessary,  when  very  small  quantities  only  of  certain  elements 
are  present,  to  neglect  them  in  the  final  formula,  reckoning  them  in  with 
the  elements  which  they  replace,  that  is,  with  those  of  the  same  quantiva- 
lence.  The  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  analysis  and  the  formult 
deduced,  if  the  latter  is  correctly  assumed,  depends  entirely  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  former. 

Q multivalent  Ratio. — In  the  chemical  constitution  of  moat  minerals 
there  exists  a  strong  distinction  between  the  basic  and  acidic  elements,  and 
this  relation,  in  the  case  of  substances  of  complex  character,  is  often  fixed 
when  otherwise  the  composition  is  exceedingly  varied.  In  the  dualistic 
formulas  of  the  old  chemistry  this  relation  was  expressed  in  the  "  ogcugenr 
ratio"  which  gave  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms  belong- 
ing respectively  to  the  bases,  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  and  to  the  acid. 
The  expression,  "  oxygen-ratio,"  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  present  method 
of  viewing  chemical  compounds,  and  the  term  has  consequently  been,  to 
some  extent,  abandoned  ;  the  same  relation,  however,  between  the  different 
classes  of  elements  still  exists,  but  the  ratio  must  be  regarded  as  that  exist- 
ing between  the  total  quanti valences  of  each  group  of  elements,  and  hence 
may  be  called  the  Quaxtivalent  Ratio.* 

The  old  formula  for  all  the  members  of  the  garnet  family  is  3R,  ft,  3Si 

•  ■         •  •  •  •  • 

=  3RO,  ft()8,  3Si02,  and  the  oxygen  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si  =  1  :  1  :  2,  or  for 
bases  to  silica,  1  :  1.     Here  R  may  be  either  Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Mn,  or  Cr,  and  8 

•  ••••••••  __ 

either  Al,  Fe,  Or.  This  formula,  however,  written  according  to  the  new 
system  (the  quantivalence  being  expressed  by  Roman  numerals  over  the 

symbols),  is: 

[i  vi  iv  ii  n  vi 

R3RSi012 ;  or  R^O^Si, 

to  indicate  that  the  oxygen  is  regarded  as  all  linking  oxygen.  The  ratio 
of  the  total  quanti valences  for  each  class  of  elements,  dyads  and  hexads 
(basic),  and  the  tetrad  silicon  (acidic),  is: — 3  xll :  VI  :  3xIV,  or,  Q.  ratio 
for  R  :  ft  :  Sif  =  6  :  6  :  12,  that  is,  1  :  1  :  2. 

The  same  ratio  for  (R-f-ft)  :  Si  =  1  :  1,  both  of  which  are  identical  with 
the  previously  given  oxygen  ratio. 

*  This  relation  was  brought  out  by  Prof.  Dana  in  1807  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  xliv.,  89,  252,  308k 
and  it  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  formulas,  according  to  the  new  system,  in  Dana's  System  of 
Mineralogy,  1808.  Prof.  Cooke  has  discussed  the  same  Bubject  (Am.  J.  Sci,  II.,  xlvii.,  886, 
1869),  he  calls  the  ratio,  the  Atomic  Ratio  ;  the  latter  term,  however,  is  generally  used  in  a 
different  sense,  hence  the  expression  Quantivalent  Ratio  employed  here. 

f  Throughout  this  work  the  letter  R,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  represents  a  bitaUnt 
metal,  and  H  either  Fe,  Al,  t'r,  M n,  where  tho  quantivalence  of  the  double  atom  is  six.  In 
a  few  cases,  to  indicate  further  relations,  the  sign  of  the  quantivalence  is  sometime*  employed. 
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Thus  the  oxygen  ratio  of  the  old  system  becomes  the  quantivalent  ratio 
of  the  new,  "a  term,  too,  which  has  a  wider  meaning  and  bearing  than  that 
which  it  replaces."  This  principle  of  the  ratio  between  the  total  quanti- 
valences  is  an  important  one,  and  fundamental  in  the  character  of  chemical 
compounds.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  example  here  given,  where,  for  a 
family  of  minerals  of  so  varied  composition  as  the  garnets,  it  remains  con- 
stant in  all  varieties.  Its  importance  is  even  more  marked  in  the  many 
silicates  where  ft  replaces  3R  (as  in  spodumene  in  the  pyroxene  family). 

The  quantivalent  ratio  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  qnantivalence  of 
each  class  of  elements  present  by  their  number  of  atoms;  or  by  dividing 
the  percentage  amount  or  each  element  by  the  atomic  weight  and  multiply 
by  its  qnantivalence.  When  the  basic  or  acid  oxides  are  given,  divide 
the  percentage  amount  Of  each  by  the  molecular  weight,  and  multiply  as 
before  by  the  number  expressing  the  quanti valence,  and  the  result  is  the 
total  quantivalence  for  the  given  element. 


Dimorpui8m.     Isomorphism. 


A  chemical  compound,  which  crystallizes  in  two  forms  genetically  dis- 
tinct, is  said  to  be  dimorphous  ;  it  in  three,  trimorphous,  or  in  general 
pleomorphous.     The  phenomenon  is  called  dimorphism,  or  plfxmorphism. 

On  the  other  hand,  chemical  compounds,  which  are  of  dissimilar  though 
analogous  composition,  are  said  to  be  isomorphous  when  their  crystalline 
forms  are  identical,  or  at  least  very  closely  related  (sometimes  called  homoeo- 
morphou8).     This  phenomenon  is  called  isomorphism. 

An  example  of  pleomorphism  is  given  by  the  compound  calcium  carbon- 
ate (CaCOg),  which  is  trimorphoun :  appearing  as  calcite,  as  aragonite,  and 
as  barvto-calcite.  As  white*  it  crvstallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  'svstem, 
and,  unlike  as  its  many  crystalline  forms  are,  they  may  be  all  referred  to 
the  same  fundamental  rhombohedron,  and,  what  is  more,  they  have  all  the 
same  cleavage  and  the  same  specific  gravity  (2*7),  and,  of  course,  the  same 
optical  characters.  As  aragonite^  calcium  carbonate  appears  in  orthorhom- 
bic  crystals,  whose  optical  characters  are  entirely  different  from  those  of 
calcite,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  explanations  made  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Moreover,  the  specific  gravity  of  aragonite  (2*9)  is  higher  than 
that  of  calcite  (2*7).  Again,  as  baryto-ealcite,  calcium  carbonate  crystal- 
lizes in  a  monoclinic  form. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  pleomorphism  in  this  case — and 
an  analogous  explanation  must  answer  for  all  such  cases — is  to  be  found, 
not  as  was  once  proposed  in  a  slight  variation  of  chemical  composition,  but 
in  the  different  conditions  in  which  the  same  compound  has  been  formed. 
Thus  Rose  has  shown  that  the  calcium  carbonate  precipitated  from  a  solu- 
tion by  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  .the  cold  has  the  form  of  calcite,  whereas, 
if  the  precipitation  take6  place  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C,  it  takes  the 
form  of  aragonite.     Moreover,  lie  found  that  aragonite  on  heating  fell  to 

{>owder,  and  though  no  loss  of  weight  took  place,  the  specific  gravity  (2*9) 
>ecame  that  of  calcite  (2*7). 

Many  other  examples  of  pleomorphism  may  be  given  :  Silica  (Si()2)  i6 
trimorphous;  appearing  as  qnarte,  rhombohedral,  Of  =  2*6t> ;  as  tndymitey 
12 
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hexagonal,  G  =  2*3  ;  and  as  a%manite%  orthorhombic,  G  =  2*24.  Titanic 
oxide  (Ti()2)  is  also  trimorphous,  the  species  being  called  rutile,  tetragonal 
(c  -  0442),  G  =  4*25  ;  octahedrite  (c  =  1-778),  G  =  39;  and  brookiU, 
orthorhombic  or  monoclinie,  G  =  4-15.  Carbon  appears  in  two  forms,  in 
diamond  and  graphite.  Other  familiar  examples  are  pyrite  and  marcasite 
(FeSa);  acanthite  and  argentite  (Ag2S) ;  sphalerite  and  wurtzite  (ZnS); 
sul pi mr  natural,  orthorhombic.  if  artiticial  and  crystallizing  from  a  molten 
condition,  monocliiiic.  The  relation  in  form  of  the  species  mentioned, 
and  also  of  those  of  other  dimorphous  groups,  will  be  found  in  Part  I1L, 
Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

/Homorp/iixm  is  well  illustrated  by  the  group  of  rhombohedral  carlxuiatca, 
with  the  general  formula  RC()8.  Here  K  may  be  Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Mn,  or  Zn; 
or  further,  in  the  same  species,  the  It  may  be  represented  by  both  Ca  and 


M 

an 


g  in  varying  proportions,  as  remarked  on  the  following  page,  or  both  Ca 
id  Fe,  etc.     Ihc  group  is  as  follows: 


Calcite. 

Ca(X)3 


10; 


•\°   Kf 


Dolomite.  Magnesite. 

^[2COs     MgCO, 
KM}0  15'        107°  29' 


Rhodochrosite. 

Siderite. 

Smithmnitt. 

MnCO, 

?eCO$ 

ZnCO, 

106°  51' 

107°  0' 

107°  40'. 

k 


Ankcrite  (parankerite\  breunerite,  mesitite,  and  pistomesite  belong  to 
tlic;  same  group.  All  the  above  species  have  an  analogous  composition,  and 
all  crystallize  in  the  rhombohedral  svstem,  the  angle  of  the  fundamental 
form  varying  somewhat  in  the  different  cases. 

Mitscherlich,  who,  by  a  series  of  experimental  researches,  established  the 
principle  of  isomorphism,  expressed  it  as  follows:  Substances,  which  art 
anultHjmiH  chemical  compound*,  have  the  name  crystalline  form,   or  art 

IKOMoKI'UOrS. 

Some  of  the  more  important  isomorphous  groups  arc  mentioned  below, 
for  the  description  of  the  different  species  reference  must  be  made  to 
Part  III. 

horn*  trie  sijMtcm. — (I)  The  spinel  group,  having  the  general  formula 
RR(>4,  including  spinel  MgA-l<)4,  magnetite  FeFe()4,  chromite  FeOr<)4.  also 
franklinite,  gahnite.  etc.  (2)  The  alum  group,  for  example,  potash-alum 
K.iAlS4()lb  +  24aq,  etc.     (il)  The  garnet  group,  having  the  general  formula 

Jt>tSiA2. 

Tetragonal  system. — Ritile  group,  R()2 ;  including  rutile  Ti02,  and  cas- 
siterite  SnO,.  The  kciieelite  group  ;  including  scheelite  CaW(>4,  stolzite 
PI)AV04,  wulfenite  Pl>M(>4. 

II*.rugonal  xyxfrm. — Apatite  group  ;  apatite  nCajy)8H-Ca(Cl,  Y^  pvro- 
inorphite  ^I>1>3I*^<  >M  -H  PhCL,,  mimetite  SI'l^AM^-h  I'bClj,  and  vanadinite 
^IM^V^Os  +  l'hCL  (.WrMH'M  group,  ±K)S;  corundum  A:l()3,  hematite 
Fe().,.  menaceanite. 

llhomhohedral  system. — Calcite  group,  RC0S,  already  mentioned. 

Ortkorhomlne  system.  —  Aragonite  group,  RCOs;  aragonite  OaOOs, 
witherite  Ba( H ):l,  stroiitianite Sr(X)3,  eerussite PbCOg.  Barite  group,  RS04 ; 
barite  liaSO,,  celestite  SrS<  )4,  anhydrite  CaS04,  anglesite  PbS04.  Chryso- 
lite group,  general  formula,  RvSi04. 
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llonodinic  system. — Copperas  group :melanteriteFeS04+7aq ;  bieberite 
CoS04-f  7aq,  etc.      Pyroxene  group,  RSiOg,   etc. 

Monoclinw  and  Triclinic.     Feldspar  group. 

The  above  enumeration  includes  only  the  more  prominent  among  the 
isomorphous  groups.  In  many  other  cases  a  close  relationship  exists  among 
species,  both  in  form  and  composition,  as  brought  out  in  Dana's  System  of 
Mineralogy  (1854),  and  as  also  to  some  extent  exhibited  in  the  grouping  of 
the  species  in  the  descriptive  part  of  this  work. 

(1)  It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  that  a  replacement  of  an  element  in  a 
compound  by  one  or  more  other  elements,  chemically  equivalent,  may  take 
place  without  any  essential  change  of  the  crystalline  form.  Besides  this  a 
part  of  one  element  may  be  similarly  replaced.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  rhombohedral  carbonates :  calcite  has  the  composition  CaCOs, 
and  magnesite  MgC()3;  but  in  dolomite  the  place  of  the  basic  element  is 
taken  by  Ca  and  Mg  in  equal  proportions,  so  that  the  formula  may  be 
written  (|Ca+£Mg)C08,  or  more  properly  CaMgC206.  But  besides  this 
compound  there  are  others  where  the  ratio  of  Ca  to  Mg  is  3  :  2,  also  2  :  1, 
and  3  :  1,  etc.  Further  than  this  the  Ca  or  Mg  may  be  m  part  replaced  by  . 
Mn,  Fe,  orZn. 

The  mineral  ankerite  is  one  in  which  Ca,  Mg,  Fe  (Mn),  all  enter,  and  in 
different  proportions.  Boricky  has  6hown  that  the  composition  of  the 
ankerite  group  of  compounds  is  expressed  by  the  formula  : — CaCOs  -f-  FeC08 
+a^CaMgC206),  where  x  may  be  |,  1,  £,  $,  f,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10.  This  and  all 
similar  cases  are  examples  of  isomorphous  replacement. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  replacing  elements  in  an  isomorphous  series 
should  have  the  same  quantivalence,  although  this  is  generally  true.  For 
example,  6podumene  is  isomorphous  with  the  pyroxene  group,  though  in  it 
the  bivalent  element  is  replaced  bv  a  sexivalent  (3R  =  il ;.     So,  too,  menac- 

niv 

canite  was  included  in  the  corundum  group,  since  here  RROa  is  isomor- 
phous with  fi?08.  This  relation  of  the  elements,  which  are  not  equivalent, 
is  brought  out  by  the  method  of  viewing  the  oxides  presented  on  p.  174. 

(2).  Minerals  which  crystallize  in  different  systems  may  yet  be  isomor- 
phous, when  the  difference  between  their  geometrical  form  is  slight ;  this 
is  conspicuously  true  of  the  members  of  the  feldspar  family. 

(3).  Minerals  may  be  closely  related  in  form,  although  there  is  no  ana- 
logy whatever  between  their  chemical  composition ;  many  such  cases  have 
been  noted,  e.g.,  axinite  and  glauberite,  aznrite  and  epidote. 

Two  substances  may  be  both  homoeomorphous  and  correspondingly 
dimorphous ;  and  they  are  then  described  as  ixodimorphous.  Titanic  oxide 
(TiG2),  and  stannic  oxide  (Sn02),  are  both  dimorphous,  and  they  are  also 
hoiTKEomorphous  severally  in  each  of  the  two  forms.  This  is  an  example 
of  isodimorphism. 

There  are  also  cases  of  isotrimorphism.  Thus  there  are  the  following 
related  groups ;  the  angle  of  the  rhombohedral  forms  here  given  is  Ii  :  R ; 
of  the  orthorhombic  and  monoclinic  1 :  /(for  baryto-caleite  2-fc  on  2-fc): 

Kh&mbo?iedraL  Orthorhombic.  Monoclinic. 

RCO,  Calcite,  105°  5'.  Aragonite,  lltf°  10'.  Barytocalcite,  95°  8'. 

RSO«  Dreelite,  93°-94°.       Anglesite,  103°  38'.  Glauberite,  83°-83°  2C. 

R80«+nRC0i        Suamnite,  94°.  Leadhillite,  103°  16'.        Lanarkite,  84°. 
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Calcite,  aragonite,  and  barytocalcite  form  an  undoubted  case  of  trimor- 
phixm,  as  has  already  been  shown.  Dreelite,  anglesite,  and  glauberite 
constitute  another  like  series,  and  moreover  it  is  closely  parallel  in  angle 
with  the  former.  In  the  third  line  we  have  the  sulphato-carbonate  susan- 
nite  near  dreelite  in  angle,  leadhillite  (identical  with  susannite  in  composi- 
tion) near  anglesite,  and  lanarkite,  another  sulphato-carbonate,  near  glan- 
berite, forming  thus  a  third  parallel  line.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  these  snl- 
phato-carbonates  dominates  over  the  carbonic  acid,  and  gives  the  form  of 
the  biilphates  enumerated  in  the  second  line  of  the  table. 

Chemical  Examination  of  Minerals. 

The  chemical  characters  of  minerals  are  ascertained  (a)  by  the  action  of 
acids  and  other  reagents ;  (b)  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  assisted  by  a  few 
chemical  reagents  ;  (t*)  by  chemical  analysis.  The  last  method  is  the  only 
one  by  which  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  a  mineral  can  be  deter- 
mined. It  belongs,  however,  wholly  to  chemistry,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
touch  upon  it  here  except  to  call  attention  to  the  remarks  already  made 
(p.  156)  upon  the  essential  importance  of  the  use  of  pure  material  for  analysis. 

The  various  tests  and  reactions  of  the  wet  and  dry  methods  are  important, 
since  they  often  make  it  possible  to  determine  a  mineral  with  very  little 
labor,  and  this  with  the  use  of  the  minimum  amount  of  material. 

a.  Examination  in  the  Wet  Way. 

The  most  common  chemical  reagents  are  the  three  mineral  acids,  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  and  sulphuric.  In  testing  the  powdered  mineral  with  these 
acids,  the  important  points  to  be  noted  are:  (1)  the  degree  of  solubility, 
and  (2)  the  phenomena  attending  entire  or  partial  solution  ;  that  is,  whether 
a  gas  is  evolved,  producing  effervesce  live,  or  a  solution  is  obtained  without 
effervescence,  or  an  insoluble  constituent  is  separated  out. 

Solubility. — In  testing  the  degree  of  solubility  hydrochloric  acid  is  mo&t 
conmionly  used,  though  in  the  case  of  sulphides,  and  compounds  of  lea^ 
and  silver,  nitric  acid  is  required.     Less  often  sulphuric  acid,  and  aqi** 
regia  (nitro-hydrochloric  acid),  are  resorted  to. 

Many  minerals  are  completely  soluble  without  effervescence  :  among  ther^J 
are  some  of  the  oxides,  hematite,  limonite,  gothite,  etc.,  some  sulphate^ 
many  phosphates  and  arseniates,  etc. 

Solubility  with  effervescence  takes  place  when  the  mineral  loses  agaseou  ■>* 

ingredient,  or  when  one  is  generated  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  aci< ~ 

and  mineral.  Most  conspicuous  here  are  the  carbonates,  all  of  which  dissolve^ 
writh  effervescence,  giving  off  carbonic  acid  (properly  carbon  dioxide,  CO*W 
though  some  of  them  only  when  pulverized,  or  again,  on  the  addition  or 
heat.  In  applying  this  test  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed.  Sul- 
ihuretted  hydrogen  (II2S)  is  evolved  by  some  sulphides,  when  dissolved  in 
lvdrochloric  acid:  this  is  true  of  sphalerite,  stibnite,  greenockite,  etc. 
Chlorine  is  evolved  by  oxides  of  manganese  and  also  chromic  and  vanadic 
acid  salts,  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  peroxide  is  given 
off  by  many  metallic  minerals,  and  also  some  of  the  lower  oxides  (cuprite, 
etc.),  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 
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The  separation  of  an  insoluble  ingredient  takes  place:  With  many  sili- 
cates, the  silica  separating  sometimes  as  a  fine  powder,  and  again  as  a  jelly  ; 
iu  the  latter  case  the  mineral  is  said  to  gelatinize  (sodalite,  analcite).  In 
order  to  test  this  point  the  finely  pulverized  silicate  is  digested  with  strong 
hydrochloric  add,  and  the  solution  afterward  slowly  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness.  With  a  considerable  number  of  silicates  the  gelatin ization  takes 
place  only  after  ignition  ;  while  others,  which  ordinarily  gelatinize,  are 
rendered  insoluble  by  ignition. 

With  many  sulphides  a  separation  of  sulphur  takes  place  when  they  are 
treated  with  nitric  acid.  Compounds  of  titanic  and  tungstic  acids  are 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  separation  of  the  oxides  named. 
The  same  is  true  of  salts  of  molybdic  and  vanadic  acids,  only  that  here  the 
oxides  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

Compounds  containing  silver,  lead,  and  mercury  give  with  hydrochloric 
acid  insoluble  residues  of  the  chlorides.  These  compounds  are,  however, 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

When  compounds  containing  tin  are  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  stannic 
oxide  separates  as  a  white  powder.  A  corresponding  reaction  takes  place 
tinder  similar  circumstances  with  minerals  containing  arsenic  and  antimony. 

InsolvhU  minerals. — A  large  number  of  minerals  are  not  sensibly 
attacked  by  any  of  the  acids.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  following 
oxides:  corundum,  spinel,  chromite,  diaspore,  rutile,  cassiterite,  quartz; 
also  cerargyrite  ;  many  silicates,  titanates,  tantalates,  and  coluinbates ;  also 
the  sulphates  (barite,  celestite,  anglcsite);  many  phosphates  (xenotime, 
lazulite,  childrenite,  amblygonite),  and  the  borate,  boracite. 


b.  Examination  of  Minerals  by  means  of  the  Blowpipe. 


tm.  n** 


Blowpipe. — The  simplest  form  of  the  blowpipe  is  a  tapering  tube  of 
brass  (f.  413, 1),  with  a  minute  aperture  at  the 
extremity.  A  chamber  is  ad  vautagenusly 
added  (f.  413,  2)  at  o,  to  reeei  ve  the  condensed 
moisture,  and  an  ivory  month-piece  is  often 
very  convenient.  In  the  better  forms  of  the 
instrument  (see  f.  413,  3),  the  tip  is  made  of 
solid  platinum  (f),  which  admits  of  being 
readily  cleaned  when  necessary.  Operations 
with  the  blowpipe  often  require  an  uninter- 
mitted  heat  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  always  longer  than  a  single  breath  of  the 
operator.  It  is  therefore  requisite  that  breath- 
ing and  blowing  should  go  on  together.  This 
may  be  difficult  at  first,  but  the  necessary  skill 
or  tact  is  soon  acquired. 

Blowpipe-flame. — The  best  and  most  con- 
venient source  of  heat  for  blowpipe  purposes 
ie  ordinary  illuminating  gas.     The  burner  is  a       L 
simple  tube,  flattened  at  the  top,  and  cut  off  a 
little  obliquely  ;  it  thus  furnishes  a  flame  of  convenient  shape. 
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}'et  may  also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  Bunseu  burner,  it 
teing  so  made  as  to  slip  down  within  the  outer  tube,  and  cut  off  the  supply 
of  air,  thus  giving  a  luminous  flame.  The  gas  flame  required  need  not  be 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  in  place  of  the  gas,  a  lamp  fed 
with  olive  oil  will  answer,  or  even  a  good  caudle. 

The  jet  of  the  blowpipe  is  brought  close  to  the  gas  flame  on  the  higher 
side  of  the  obliquely  terminated  burner.  The  arm  of  the  blowpipe  ia 
inclined  a  little  downward,  and  the  blast  of  air  produces  an  oblique  conical 
flame  of  intense  heat.  This  blowpipe  flame  consists  of  two  cones :  an  inner 
of  a  blue  color,  and  an  outer  cone  which  is  yellow.  The  heat  is  mort 
intense  just  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  blue  flame,  and  the  mineral  is  held 
at  this  point  when  its  fusibility  is  to  be  tested. 

The  inner  flame  is  called  the  keducing  flame  (R.F.) ;  it  is  characterized 
by  the  excess  of  the  carbon  or  hydrocarbons  of  the  gas,  which  at  the  high 
temperature  present  tend  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  mineral 
brought  into  it,  or  in  other  words,  to  reduce  it.  The  best  reducing  flame 
is  produced  when  the  blowpipe  is  held  a  little  distance  from  the  gas  flame; 
it  should  retain  the  yellow  color  of  the  latter. 

The  outer  cone  is  called  the  oxidizing  flame  (O.F.) ;  it  is  characterized 
by  the  excess  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  over  the  carbon  of  the  gas  to  be  com- 
bined with  it,  and  has  hence  an  oxidizing  effect  upon  the  assay.  This 
flame  is  best  produced  when  the  jet  of  the  blowpipe  is  inserted  a  very  little 
in  the  gas  flame;  it  should  be  entirely  non-luminous. 

Supports. — Of  other  apparatus  required,  the  most  essential  articles  are 
those  which  serve  to  support  the  mineral  in  the  flame;  these  supports  are: 
(1)  charcoal,  (2)  platinum  forceps,  (3)  platinum  wire,  and  (4)  glass  tubes. 

(1)  Charcoal  is  especially  useful  as  a  support  in  the  case  of  the  examina- 
tion of  metallic  minerals,  where  a  reduction  is  desired.  It  must  not  crack 
when  heated,  and  should  not  yield  any  considerable  amount  of  ash  on  com- 
bustion ;  that  made  from  soft  wood  (pine  or  willow)  is  the  best.  Pieces  of 
convenient  size  for  holding  in  the  hand  are  employed  ;  they  should  have  a 
smooth  surface,  and  a  small  cavity  should  be  in  it  made  for  the  mineral. 

(2)  A  convenient  kind  of  plat  in  u/n,  forceps  is  represented  in  f.  414;  it 
is  made  of  steel  with  platinum  points.     These  open  by  means  of  the  pins 
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pp  ;  other  forms  open  by  the  spring  of  the  wire  in  the  handle.  Care  mus^- 
be  taken  not  to  heat  any  substance  (e.g.,  metallic)  in  the  forceps,  which  whet^ 
fused  might  injure  the  platinum. 

(tf)  Platinum  wire  is  employed  with  the  use  of  fluxes,  as  described  in^ 
another  place. 

(4)  The  glass  tubes  required  are  of  two  kinds  :  closed  tubes,  having  only--* 
one  open  end,  about  four  inches  long ;  and  open  tubes,  having  both  ends^ 
open,  four  to  six  inches  in  length.  13oth  kinds  can  be  easily  made  by  the^ 
student  from  ordinary  tubing  (best  of  rather  hard  glass),  having  a  bore  of  ^ 
i  to  i  of  an  inch. 
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In  the  way  of  additional  apparatus,  the  following  articles  are  useful ;  they 
need  no  special  description  :  hammer,  small  anvil,  three-cornered  tile,  mag- 
net, pliers,  pocket-lens,  and  a  small  mortar,  as  also  a  few  of  the  test-tnbes, 
etc. ,  used  in  the  laboratory. 

Chemiiuil  recujents. — The  commonest  reagents  employed  are  the  fluxes, 
viz.,  soda  (sodium  carbonate) ;  salt  of  phosphorus  (sodium-ammonium 
phosphate) ;  and  borax  (sodium  biborate).  The  method  of  using  them  is 
spoken  of  on  p.  1S6. 

Nitrate  of  cobalt  in  solution  is  also  employed.  It  is  conveniently  kept 
in  a  small  bulb  from  which  a  drop  or  two  may  be  obtained  as  it  is  needed. 
This  is  U6ed  principally  as  a  test  for  aluminum  or  magnesium  with  infusible 
minerals,  as  remarked  beyond.  The  fragment  of  the  mineral  held  in  the 
forceps  is  first  ignited  in  the  blowpipe  name,  a  drop  of  the  cobalt  solution 
is  placed  on  it,  and  then  it  is  heated  again  ;  the  presence  of  either  constitu- 
ent named  is  manifested  by  the  color  assumed  by  the  ignited  mineral.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  test  for  zinc.  Potassium  bisulphate  and  calcium  fluoride 
(fluorite)  in  powder,  metallic  magnesium  (foil  or  wire),  and  tin  foil,  are 
other  reagents,  the  use  of  which  is  explained  later.  Test-papers  are  also 
needed,  viz.,  blue  litmus  paper,  and  turmeric  paper. 

The  wet  reagents  required  are:  the  ordinary  acids,  and  most  important 
of  these  hydrochloric  acid,  generally  diluted  one-half  for  use,  and  also 
barium  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  ammonium  molybdate. 

The  blowpipe  investigation  of  minerals  includes  their  examination,  (1)  in 
the  platinum-pointed  forceps,  (2)  in  the  closed  tube,  (3)  in  the  open  tube, 
(4)  on  charcoal,  and  (5)  with  the  fluxes. 

(1)  Eminination  in  the  forceps. — The  most  important  use  of  the  plati- 
num-pointed forceps  is  to  hold  the  fragment  of  the  mineral  while  its  fusi- 
bility is  tested. 

The  following  practical  points  must  be  regarded  :  (1)  Metallic  minerals,  which  when  fused 
may  injure  the  platinum,  should  be  examined  on  charcoal ;  (2)  the  fragment  taken  should  be 
thin,  and  as  small  as  can  conveniently  be  held ;  (3)  when  decrepitation  takes  place,  the  heat 
must  be  applied  slowly,  or,  if  this  does  not  prevent  it,  the  mineral  may  be  powdered  and  a 
paste  marie  with  water,  thick  enough  to  be  held  in  the  forceps  or  on  the  platinum  wire  ;  or 
the  paste  may,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  be  heated  on  charcoal ;  (4)  the  fragment  whose 
fusibility  is  to  be  tested  must  be  held  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame,  just  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  blue  cone. 

In  connection  with  the  trial  of  fusibility,  the  following  phenomena  may 
be  observed  :  (a)  a  coloration  of  the  flame ;  (b)  a  swelling  np  (stilbite),  or 
an  exfoliation  of  the  mineral  (vermiculite) ;  or  (c)  a  glowing  without  fusion 
(calcite) ;  and  (d)  an  intumescence,  or  a  spirting  out  of  the  mass  as  it  fuses 
(scapolite).  The  color  of  the  mineral  after  ignition  is  to  be  noted  ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  fused  mass  is  also  to  be  observed,  whether  a  clear  or  blebby 
glass  is  obtained,  or  a  black  slag,  or  whether  magnetic  or  not,  etc. 

The  ignited  fragment,  if  nearly  or  quite  infusible,  may  be  moistened 
with  the  cobalt  solution  and  again  ignited  (see  above) ;  also,  if  not  too 
fusible,  it  may,  after  treatment  in  the  forceps,  be  placed  upon  a  strip  of 
moistened  turmeric  paper,  in  which  case  an  alkaline  reaction  shows  the 
presence  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

Fusibility. — All  grades  of  fusibility  exist  among  minerals,  from  those 
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which  fuse  in  large  fragments  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  (stibnite,  see 
below),  to  those  which  fuse  only  on  the  thinnest  edges  in  the  hottest  blow- 
pipe flame  (bronzite) ;  and  still  again  there  are  a  considerable  number 
which  are  entirely  infusible  (e.y.,  corundum). 

The  following  scale  of  fusibility,  proposed  by  von  Kobell,  is  made  use 
of:  1,  stibnite;  2,  natrolite ;  3,  almandine  garnet;  4,  actinolite ;  5,  ortho- 
clase ;  6,  bronzite. 

A  little  practice  with  these  minerals  will  6how  the  student  what  degree 
of  fusibility  is  expressed  by  each  number,  and  render  him  quite  independent 
of  the  table;  he  will  thus  be  able  also  to  judge  of  his  power  to  produce  a 
hot  flame  by  the  blowpipe,  which  requires  practice. 

FUtme  coloration. — When  coloration  is  produced  it  is  seen  on  the  exterior 
portion  of  the  flame,  and  is  best  observed  when  shielded  from  the  direct  light 

The  presence  of  soda,  even  in  small  quantities,  produces  a  yellow  flame,  which  (except  in 
the  spectroscope)  more  or  less  completely  mauks  the  coloration  of  the  flame  due  to  other  sab- 
stance's  ;  phosphates  and  borates  give  the  gTeen  flame  in  general  best  when  they  have  been 
pulverized  and  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid ;  moistening  with  hydrochloric  acid  makes  the 
coloration  in  many  cases  (barium,  strontium)  more  distinct. 

The  colors  which  may  be  produced,  and  the  substances  to  whose  presence 
they  are  due,  are  as  follows:  (1)  yellow,  sodium/  (2)  violet,  potassium / 

(3)  purple-red,  lithium/  red,  strontium /   yellowish-red,  calcium  (lime); 

(4)  yellowish-green,  barium,  molybdenum  ;  emerald-green,  copper/  bluish- 
green, phosphorus  (phosphates) ;  yellowish-given,  boron  (borates) ;  (5)  blue, 
azure-blue,  copper  chloride;  light-blue,  arsenic /  greenish-blue,  antimony. 

(2)  lira  tiny  in  the  closed  tube. — The  closed  tube  is  employed  to  show 
the  effect  of  heating  the  mineral  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  A  small  frag- 
ment is  taken,  or  sometimes  the  powdered  mineral  is  inserted,  though  in 
this  case  with  care  not  to  soil  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  phenomena  which 
may  be  observed  are  as  follows  :  deer<  pitation,  as  shown  by  fluorite,  calcite, 
etc. ;  yloinnyy  as  exhibited  by  gadolinite  ;  jdmsphorescence,  of  which  tluorite 
is  an  example  ;  ehauye  f/fV'/A>/'(limouite),  and  lie  re  the  color  of  the  mineral 
should  be  noted  both  when  hot,  and  again  after  cooling;  fusion  /  giving  off 
O'1'!/*/*'11*  &s  mercuric  oxide;  yielding  (rater  at  a  low  or  high  temperature, 
which  is  true  of  all  hydrous  minerals;  yielding  acid  or  alkaline  vapors^ 
which  should  be  tested  by  inserting  a  strip  of  moistened  litmus  or  turmeric 
paper  in  the  tube;  yielding  a  sublimate,  which  condenses  in  the  cold  part 
of  the  tube. 

Of  the  sublimates  which  form  in  the  tube,  the  following  are  those  with 
which  it  is  most  important  to  be  familiar:  Sublimate  yellow,  sulphur/ 
dark  brown- red  when  hot,  and  red  or  reddish-yellow  when  cold,  arsenic 
sulphide ;  brilliant  black,  arsenic  (also  giving  off  a  garlic  odor);  black 
when  hot.  brown-red  when  cold,  formed  near  the  mineral  by  strong  heating, 
antimony  twyanlphide.  ;  dark-red,  selenium  (also  giving  the  odor  of  deeav- 
ing  horseradish") ;  sublimate  consisting  of  small  drops  with  metallic  lustre, 
tellurium /  sublimate  gray,  made  up  of  minute  metallic  globules,  mercury  / 
sublimate  black,  lustreless,  red  when  rubbed,  mercury  sulphide. 

(>>)  Heatiny  in  the  open  tube. — The  small  fragment  is  placed  in  the  tube 
about  an  inch  from  the  lower  end,  the  tube  being  inclined  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  mineral  from  slipping  out.     The  current  of  air,  passing  through 
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the  tube  during  the  heating  process,  has  an  oxidizing  effect.  The  special 
phenomena  to  be  observed  are  the  formation  of  a  sublimate  and  the  odor 
of  the  escaping  gases.  The  acid  or  alkaline  character  of  the  vapors  are 
tested  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  closed  tube.  Fluorides,  when  heated  in 
the  open  tube  with  previously  fused  salt  of  phosphorus,  yield  hydrofluoric 
acid,  which  gives  an  acid  reaction  with  test-paper,  has  a  peculiar  pungent 
odor,  and  corrodes  the  glass. 

The  sublimates  which  may  be  formed,  as  far  as  they  differ  from  those 
already  mentioned,  as  obtained  in  the  closed  tube,  are  as  follows :  Subli- 
mate, white  and  crystalline,  volatile,  arsenous  oxide  ;  white,  near  the  min- 
eral crystalline,  fusible  to  minute  drops,  yellowish  when  hot,  nearly  color- 
less when  cold,  molybdic  oxide ;  sublimate  white,  yielding  dense  white 
fames,  at  first  mostly  volatile,  forming  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tube,  and 
afterward  generally  non- volatile  on  the  under  side  of  the  tube,  antirnonous 
and  antimonie  oxides ;  sublimate  dark  brown  when  hot,  lemon-yellow 
when  cold,,  fusible,  bismuth  oxide  ;  sublimate  gray,  fusible  to  colorless 
drops,  tellurous  oxide  ;  sublimate  steel-gray,  the  upper  edge  appearing  red, 
selenium  :  sublimate  bright  metallic,  mercury. 

The  odors  which  may  be  perceived  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  following  article. 

(4)  Heating  al#m  on  charcoal. — The  substance  to  be  examined  is  placed 
in  a  shallow  cavity ;  it  may  simply  be  a  small  fragment,  or,  where  the 
mineral  decrepitates,  it  may  be  powdered,  mixed  with  water,  and  thus  the 
material  employed  as  a  paste.     The  points  to  be  noticed  are : 

(a\  The  odar  given  off  after  short  heating.  In  this  way  the  presence  of 
sulphur,  arsenic  (garlic  odor),  and  selenium  (odor  of  decayed  horseradish), 
may  be  recognized. 

(b)  Fusum. — In  the  case  of  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  the  fused  mass  is 
absorbed  iuto  the  charcoal ;  this  is  also  true,  after  long  heating,  of  the  car- 
bonates and  sulphates  of  barium  and  strontium. 

(c)  The  infusible  residue. — This  may  (1)  glow  brightly  in  the  O.F.,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  calcium,  strontiuin,  magnesium,  zirconium,  zinc,  or 
tin.  (2)  It  may  give  an  alkaline  reaction  after  ignition  :  alkaline  earths. 
(3)  It  may  be  magnetic,  showing  the  presence  of  iron. 

(d)  The  sublimate. — By  this  means  the  presence  of  many  of  the  metals 
may  be  determined.  The  color  of  the  sublimate,  both  near  the  assay  (N), 
and  at  a  distance  (D) ;  as  also  when  hot  and  when  cold  is  to  be  noted. 

The  most  important  of  the  sublimates,  with  the  metals  to  which  they  are 
due,  are  contained  in  the  following  list:  Sublimate,  steel-gray  (N),  and 
dark  gray  (D),  in  R.F.  volatile  with  a  blue  flame,  selenium  (also  giving  a 
peculiar  odor)  ;  white  (N)  aud  red  or  deep  yellow  (D),  in  R.F.  volatile  with 
green  flame,  tellurium  ;  white  (N)  and  grayish  (D),  arsenic  (giving  also  a 
peculiar  alliaceous  odor) ;  white  (N)  and  bluish  (D),  antimony  (also  giving 
off  dense  white  fumes).  Reddish-brown,  silver  ;  dark  orange-yellow  when 
hot,  and  lemon-yellow  when  cold  (N),  also  bluish-white  (D),ois/nuth ;  dark 
lemon-yellow  when  hot,  sulphur-yellow  when  cold,  lead  ;  red-brown  (N) 
aud  orange-yellow  (D),  cadmium  y  yellow  when  hot,  white  on  cooling,  zinc 
(the  sublimate  becomes  green  if  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  again 
ignited);  faint  yellow  when  hot,  white  on  cooling,  tin  (the  sublimate 
becomes  bluish-green  when  ignited  after  being  moistened  with  the  cobalt 
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solution,  in  the  R.F.  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  tin) :  yellow,  sometimes  cm- 
talline  when  hot,  white  when  cold  (N),  bluish  (D),  molybdenum  (in  0"F. 
the  sublimate  volatilizes,  leaving  a  permanent  stain  of  the  oxide,  in  R.F. 
gives  an  azure  blue  color  when  touched  for  a  moment  with  the  flame). 

(5)  Treatment  with  the  Jluxes. — The  three  fluxes  have  been  mentioned 
on  p.  183.  They  are  used  either  on  charcoal  or  with  the  platinum  wire. 
If  the  latter  is  employed  it  must  have  a  small  loop  at  the  end  ;  this  is  heated 
to  redness  and  dipped  into  the  powdered  flux,  and  the  adhering  particles 
fused  to  a  bead  ;  this  operation  is  repeated  until  the  loop  is  rilled.  Some- 
times in  the  use  of  soda  the  wire  mav  at  first  be  moistened  a  little  to  cause 
it  to  adhere.  When  the  bead  is  ready  it  is,  while  hot,  brought  in  contact 
with  the  powdered  mineral,  some  of  which  will  adhere  to  it,  and  then  the 
heating  process  may  be  continued.  Very  little  of  the  mineral  is  in  general 
required,  and  the  experiment  should  be  commenced  with  a  minute  quantity 
and  more  added  if  necessary.  The  bead  must  be  heated  successively  in 
the  reducing  and  oxidizing  flames,  and  in  each  case  the  color  noted  when 
hot  and  when  cold.  The  phenomena  connected  with  fusion,  if  it  takes 
place,  must  also  be  observed. 

Minerals  containing  sulphur  or  arsenic,  or  both,  must  be  first  roasted,  that  is,  heated  on 
charcoal,  first  in  the  oxidizing  and  then  in  the  reducing  llame,  till  these  substances  have  been 
volatilized.  If  too  much  of  the  mineral  has  been  added  and  the  bead  is  hence  too  opaque  to 
show  the  color,  it  may,  while  hot,  be  flattened  out  with  the  hammer,  or  drawn  oat  into  a 
wire,  or  part  of  it  may  be  removed  and  the  remainder  diluted  with  more  of  the  flax. 

Borax. — The  following  list  enumerates  the  difFerent  colored  beads 
obtained  with  borax,  and  also  the  metals  to  the  presence  of  whose  oxides 
the  colors  are  due  : 

Colorkxs;  silica,  aluminum,  the  alkaline  earths,  etc.  (both  O.F.  and 
R.F.) ;  also  silver,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  and  nickel,  O.F.,  and  also 
R.F.,  after  long  heating,  but  when  first  heated,  gray  or  turbid ;  R.F.,  man- 
ganese. 

Yellow;  in  O.F.,  titanium,  tungsten,  and  molybdenum,  also  zinc  and 
cadmium,  when  strongly  saturated  and  hot;  vanadium  (greenish  when 
hot) ;  iron,  uranium,  and  chromium,  when  feebly  saturated. 

Red  to  brown. ;  in  O.F.,  iron,  hot  (on  cooling,  yellow);  O.F.,  chromium, 
hot  (yellowish-green  when  cold) ;  O.F.,  uranium,  hot  (yellow  when  cold); 
nickel,  manganese,  cold  (violet  when  hot). 

Red;  R.F.,  copper,  if  highly  saturated,  cold  (colorless  when  hot). 

Yiolat ;  O.F.,  nickel,  hot  (red-brown  to  brown  on  cooling);  O.F.,  man- 
ganese. 

Blue;  O.F.  and  R.F.,  cobalt,  both  hot  and  cold;  O.F.,  copper,  cold 
(when  hot,  green). 

Green  /  O.F.,  copper,  hot  (blue  or  greenish -bin  eon  cooling),  R.F.,  bottle- 
green  ;  O.F.,  chromium,  cold  (yellow  to  red  when  hot),  R.F.,  emerald-green; 
O.F.,  vanadium,  cold  (yellow  when  hot),  R.F.,  chrome-green,  cold  (brown- 
ish when  hot) ;   U.F.,  uranium,  yellowish-green  (when  highly  saturated). 

Salt  of  Pnospuours. — This  fiux  gives  for  the  most  part  reactions  similar 
to  those  obtained  with  borax.  The  only  cases  enumerated  here  are  those 
which  are  distinct,  and  hence  those  where  the  llux  is  a  good  test. 

With  silicates  this  fiux  forms  a  glass  in  which  the  bases  of  the  silicate 
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are  dissolved,  but  the  silica  itself  is  left  insoluble.     It  appears  as  a  skeleton 
readily  seen  floating  about  in  the  melted  bead. 

The  colors  of  the  beads  and  the  metals  to  whose  oxides  these  are  due,  are : 
JBlue  /  R.F.,  tungsten,  cold  (brownish  when  hot) ;  It.F.,  columbium,  cold 
aud  when  highly  saturated  (dirty-blue  when  hot).     Both  these  give  colorless 
beads  in  the  O.F. 

Green  ;  R.F.,  uranium,  cold  (yellowish-green  when  hot) ;  O.F.,  molyb- 
denum, pale  on  cooling,  also  R.F.,  dirty-green  when  hot,  green  when  cold. 
Violet  /  R.F.,  columbium  (see  above)  ;  R.F.,  titanium  cold  (yellow  wheu 

Soda  is  especially  valuable  as  a  flux  in  the  case  of  the  reduction  of  the 
metallic  oxides  ;  this  is  usually  performed  on  charcoal.  The  finely  pulver- 
ized mineral  is  intimately  mixed  with  soda,  and  a  drop  of  water  added  to 
form  a  paste.  This  is  placed  in  a  cavity  in  the  charcoal,  and  subjected  to 
a  strong  reducing  flame.  More  soda  is  added  as  that  present  sinks  into  the 
coal,  and,  after  the  process  has  been  continued  some  time,  the  remainder 
of  the  flux,  the  assay,  and  the  surrounding  coal  are  cut  out  with  a  knife, 
and  the  whole  ground  up  in  a  mortar,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 
The  charcoal  is  carefully  washed  away  and  the  metallic  globules,  flattened 
out  by  the  process,  remain  behind.  Some  metallic  oxides  are  very  readily 
reduced,  as  lead,  while  others,  as  copper  and  tin,  require  considerable  skill 
and  care. 

The  metals  obtained  may  be:  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  recognized  by  their 
being  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  or  copper,  marked  by  its  red  color ;  bis- 
muth and  antimony,  which  are  brittle  ;  gold  or  silver;  antimony,  tellurium, 
bismuth,  lead,  zinc,  cadmium,  which  volatilize  more  or  less  completely  and 
may  be  recognized  by  their  sublimates  (see  p.  185) ;  arsenic  and  mercury 
are  also  reduced,  but  must  be  heated  with  soda  in  the  closed  tube  in  order 
to  collect  the  sublimates.  The  metals  obtained  may  be  also  tested  with 
borax  on  the  platinum  wire. 

By  means  of  soda  on  charcoal  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  sulphates 
may  be  shown,  though  they  do  not  yield  it  upon  simple  heating.  When 
soda  is  fused  on  charcoal  with  a  compound  of  sulphur  (sulphide  or  sulphate), 
sodium  sulphide  is  formed,  and  if  much  sulphur  is  present  the  mass  will 
have  the  hepar  (liver-brown)  color.  In  any  case  the  presence  of  the  sulphur 
is  shown  by  placing  the  fused  mass  on  a  clean  surface  of  silver,  and  adding 
a  drop  of  water ;  a  black  or  yellow  stain  of  silver  sulphide  will  be  formed. 
Illuminating  gas  often  contains  sulphur,  and  hence,  when  it  is  used,  the 
6oda  should  be  first  tried  alone  on  charcoal,  and  if  a  sulphur  reaction  is 
obtained  (due  to  the  gas),  a  candle  or  lamp  must  be  employed  in  the  place 
of  the  gas. 

It  is  also  useful  in  the  case  of  many  minerals  to  test  their  fusibility  or 
infusibility  with  soda,  generally  on  the  platinum  wire.  Silica  forms  if  not 
in  excess  a  clear  glass  with  soda,  so  also  titanic  acid.  Salts  of  barium  and 
strontium  are  fusible  with  soda,  but  the  mass  is  absorbed  by  the  coal. 
Many  silicates,  though  alone  difficultly  fusible,  dissolve  in  a  little  soda  to  a 
clear  glass,  but  with  more  6oda  they  form  an  infusible  mass.  Manganese, 
when  present  even  in  minute  quantities,  gives  a  bluish-green  color  to  the 
soda  beacL 
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Characteristic  Reactions  of  the  most  Important  Elements  and  of  boms  op 

their  Compounds. 

The  following  list  contains  the  most  characteristic  reactions,  both  before 
the  blowpipe  (B.B.)  and  in  some  cases  in  the  wet  way,  of  the  different  ele- 
ments and  their  oxides.  It  is  desirable  for  every  student  to  be  familiar 
with  them.  Many  of  them  have  already  been  briefly  mentioned  iu  the 
preceding  pages.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  the  reaction  of  t 
single  substance  may  be  perfectly  distinct  if  alone,  the  presence  of  other 
substances  may  more  or  less  entirely  obscure  these  reactions ;  it  is  conse- 
quently obvious  that  in  the  actual  examination  of  minerals  precautions  have 
to  be  taken,  and  special  methods  have  to  be  devised,  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  this  cause.  These  will  be  gathered  from  the  pyrognostic 
characters  given  (by  Prof.  Brush)  in  connection  with  the  description  of 
each  species  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  work. 

For  many  substances  the  most  satisfactory  and  delicate  tests  are  th«e 
which  have  been  given  by  Bunsen  in  his  important  paper  on  Flame-reac- 
tions (Flammenreaetionen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  cxxxviii.,  257,  or  Phil.  Mag., 
IV.,  xxxii.,  81).  The  methods,  however,  require  for  the  most  part  much 
detailed  explanation,  and  in  this  place  it  is  only  possible  to  make  this  gen- 
eral reference  to  the  subject. 

Alumina.  B.B. ;  the  presence  of  alumina  in  most  infusible  minerals, 
containing  a  considerable  amount,  mav  be  detected  bv  the  blue  color  which 
they  assume  when,  after  being  heated,  they  are  moistened  with  cobalt  solu- 
tion and  again  ignited.  Very  hard  minerals  (e.g.,  corundum)  must  be  first 
finely  pulverized. 

Antimony.  B.B. ;  antimonial  minerals  on  charcoal  give  dense  white 
inodorous  fumes.  Antimony  sulphide  gives  in  a  strong  heat  in  the  closed 
tube  a  sublimate,  black  when  hot,  brown-red  when  cold.     See  alpo  p.  185. 

In  nitric  acid  compounds  containing  antimony  deposit  white  antimuiiic 
oxide  (Sb205). 

Arxenk.  B.B.  ;  arsenical  minerals  give  off  fumes,  usuallv  easilv  recojr- 
nized  by  their  peculiar  garlic  odor.  In  the  open  tube  they  give  a  white, 
volatile,  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenious  oxide.  In  the  closed  tube  arsenic 
sulphide  gives  a  sublimate  dark  brown-red  when  hot,  and  red  or  reddish- 
yellow  when  cold.  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  minerals  is  often  proved  by 
testing  them  in  the  closed  tube  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  cyan- 
ide. Strong  heating  produces  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic,  proper  pre- 
cautions being  observed. 

Baryta.  B.B. ;  a  yellowish-green  coloration  of  the  flame  is  given  by  a\^ 
baryta  salts,  except  the  silicates. 

In  solution  the  presence  of  barium  is  proved  by  the  heavy  white  precipe 
tate  formed  upon  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Bismuth.  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  alone,  or  with  soda,  bismuth  gives  a  ve 
characteristic  orange-yellow  sublimate  (p.  185).     Also  when  treated  wi 
equal  parts  of  potassium  iodide  and  sulphur,  and  fused  on  charcoal,  a  beaut^ 
ful  red  sublimate  of  bismuth  iodide  is  obtained. 

Boraric  acid.  Borate*.  B.B. ;  many  compounds  tinge  the  flame  in ten^^ 
yellowish-green,  especially  if  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.     For  silicat^^ 
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the  best  method  is  to  mix  the  powdered  mineral  with  one  part  powdered 
fluorite  and  two  part6  potassium  bisulphate.  The  mixture  is  moistened 
and  placed  on  platinum  wire.  At  the  moment  of  fusion  the  green  color 
appears,  but  lasts  but  a  moment  (ex.  tourmaline). 

Heated  in  a  dibh  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol  being  added  and 
ignited,  the  flames  of  the  latter  will  be  distinctly  tinged  green. 

Cttdmium.  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  cadmium  gives  a  characteristic  sublimate 
of  the  reddish-brown  oxide  (p.  185V 

Carbonates.  Effervesce  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  many  require  to 
be  pulverized,  and  some  need  the  addition  of  heat. 

Chlorides.  B.B. ;  if  a  small  portion  of  a  chloride  is  added  to  the  bead  of 
salt  of  phosphorus,  saturated  with  copper  oxide,  the  bead  is  instantly  sur- 
rounded with  an  intense  purplish  flame. 

In  solution  they  give  with  silver  nitrate  a  white  curdv  precipitate,  which 
darkens  in  color  on  exposure  to  the  light ;  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but 
entirely  so  in  ammonia. 

Chromium.  B.B. ;  chromium  gives  with  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  an 
emerald-green  bead  (p.  1S6V 

Cobalt.  B.B. ;  a  beautiful  blue  bead  is  obtained  with  borax  in  both 
flames  from  minerals  containing  cobalt.  Where  sulphur  or  arsenic  is  present 
it  should  first  be  roasted  off  on  charcoal. 

Copper.  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  the  metallic  copper  can  be  reduced  from 
most  of  its  compounds.  With  borax  it  gives  a  green  bead  in  the  oxidizing 
flame,  and  in  the  reducing  an  opaque  red  bead  (p.  18G). 

Ifost  metallic  compounds  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Ammonia  produces 
a  green  precipitate  in  the  solution,  which  is  dissolved  when  an  excess  is 
added,  the  solution  taking  an  intense  blue  color. 

Fluorine.  B.B. ;  heated  in  the  closed  tube  fluorides  give  off  fumes  of 
hydrofluoric  acid,  which  react  acid  with  test-paper  and  etch  the  glass. 
Sometimes  potassium  bisulphate  must  be  added  (6ee  also  p.  185). 

Heated  gently  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  sulphuric  acid,  most  com- 
pounds give  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  corrodes  a  glass  plate  placed 
over  it. 

Iron.  B.B. ;  with  lx>rax  iron  gives  a  bead  (O.F.)  which  is  yellow  while 
hot,  but  is  colorless  on  cooling;  R.F.,  becomes  bottle-green  (see  p.  186). 
On  charcoal  with  soda  gives  a  magnetic  powder.  Minerals  which  contain 
even  a  small  amount  of  iron  yield  a  magnetic  mass  when  heated  in  the 
redncing  flame. 

LoaI.  B.B. ;  with  soda  on  charcoal  a  malleable  globule  of  metallic  lead 
is  obtained  from  lead  compounds  ;  the  coating  has  a  yellow  color  near  the 
assay  and  farther  off  a  white  color  (carbonate) ;  on  being  touched  with  the 
reducing  flame  both  of  these  disappear,  tinging  the  flame  azure  blue. 

In  solutions  dilute  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  lead  snl- 
phate  ;  when  delicacy  is  required  an  excess  of  the  acid  is  added,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  water  added,  the  lead  sulphate,  if  present,  will 
then  be  left  as  a  residue. 

Lime.  B.B. ;  it  imparts  a  yellowish-red  color  to  the  flame.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  other  alkaline  earths  the  spectroscope  gi  ves  a  sure  means  of  detecting 
even  when  in  small  quantities.  Many  lime  salts  give  an  alkaline  reaction 
with  test-paper  after  ignition. 
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In  solutions  containing  lime  salts,  even  when  dilute,  ammonium  oxalate 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate. 

Lithia.  B.B. ;  litliia  gives  an  intense  red  to  the  outer  flame ;"  in  very  small 
quantities  it  is  evident  in  the  spectroscope. 

Magnesia.  B  B.  ;  moistened,  after  heating,  with  cobalt  nitrate  and  again 
ignited,  a  pink  color  is  obtained  from  infusible  minerals. 

Manganese.  B.B. ;  with  borax  manganese  gives  a  bead  violet- reel  (O.F.\ 
and  colorless  (II. F.).  'With  soda  (O.F.)  it  gives  a  bluish-green  bead  ;  tlm 
reaction  is  very  delicate  and  may  be  relied  upon,  even  in  presence  of  almost 
any  other  metal. 

Mercury.  B.B. ;  in  the  closed  tube  a  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury  ie 
yielded  when  the  mineral  is  heated  with  s<xla.  Mercuric  sulphide  gives  a 
black  lustreless  sublimate  in  the  tube,  red  when  rubbed  (p.  185). 

Molybdenum.  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  molybdenum  gives  a  copper- red  stain 
O.F.)  which  becomes  azure-blue  when  for  a  moment  touched  with  the  RF. 
p.  180). 

Nickel.  B.B. ;  with  borax  nickel  oxide  gives  a  bead  which  (O.F.)  is  violet 
when  hot  and  red-brown  on  cooling;  (R.F.)  the  glass  becomes  gray  and 
turbid  from  the  separation  of  metallic  nickel,  and  on  long  blowing  colorless. 

Nitrates.  Detonate  when  heated  on  charcoal.  Heated  in  a  tube  with 
sulphuric  acid  give  off  red  fumes  of  nitric  peroxide. 

Phosphates.  B.B. ;  most  phosphates  impart  a  green  color  to  the  flame, 
especially  after  having  been  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  though  this  test 
may  be  rendered  unsatisfactory  by  the  presence  of  other  coloring  agents. 
If  they  are  used  in  the  closed  tube  with  a  fragment  of  metallic  magnesium  or 
sodium,  and  afterward  moistened  with  water,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is 
given  off,  recognizable  bv  its  disagreeable  odor. 

A  few  drops  of  a  neutral  or  acid  solution,  containing  phosphoric  acid, 

Imxluces  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  lnolybdate  with  nitric  acid  a  pulveru- 
ent  yellow  precipitate. 

Potash.  B.B. ;  potash  imparts  a  violet  color  to  the  flame  when  alone. 
It  is  best  detected  in  small  quantities,  or  when  soda  or  lithia  is  present,  bv 
the  aid  of  the  spectroscope. 

Selenium.  B.B.  ;  on  charcoal  selenium  fuses  easily,  giving  off  brown 
fumes  with  a  peculiar  disagreeable  organic  odor  (see  also  p.  185). 

Silitu.  B.B. ;  a  small  fragment  of  a  silicate  in  the  salt  of  phosphorus 
bead  leaves  a  skeleton  of  silica,  the  bases  being  dissolved. 

If  a  silicate  in  a  tine  powder  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  the  mass 
then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  silica  is 
made  insoluble,  and  when  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  then  water, 
the  bases  are  dissolved  and  the  silica  left  behind. 

Many  silicates,  especially  those  which  are  hydrous,  are  decomposed  by 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica  separating  as  a  powder  or  as  a  jeW? 
(see  p.  13 L). 

Silver .  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  in  O.F.  silver  gives  a  brown  coating  (p.  It?*3-* 
A  globule  of  metallic  silver  may  generally  be  obtained  by  heating  on  clv^V 
coal  in  O.F.,  especially  if  soda  is  added.  Under  some  circumstances  iC  l 
desirable  to  have  recourse  to  cupellation. 

From  a  solution  containing  any  salt  of  silver,  the  insoluble  chlorid*^. 
thrown  down  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.     This  precipitate  is  insolu  •^ 
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in  acid  or  water,  but  entirely  bo  in  ammonia.     It  changes  color  on  exposure 
to  the  light. 

Sofia.  B.B. ;  gives  a  strong  yellow  flame. 

Sulphur,  sulpirides,  sulphates.  B.B. ;  in  the  closed  tube  some  sulphides 

f;ive  off  sulphur,  others  sulphurous  oxide  which  reddens  a  strip  of  moistened 
i  tin  us  paper.  In  small  quantities,  or  in  sulphates,  it  is  best  detected  by 
fnsion  on  charcoal  with  soda.  The  fused  mass,  when  sodium  sulphide  has 
thus  been  formed,  is  placed  on  a  clean  silver  coin  and  moistened ;  a  distinct 
black  stain  on  the  silver  is  thus  obtained  (the  precaution  mentioned  on 
p.  187  must  be  exercised). 

A  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  with  barium  chloride  a  white  in- 
soluble precipitate  of  barium  sulphate. 

Tellurium.  B.B. ;  tellnrides  heated  in  the  open  tube  give  a  white  or 
grayish  sublimate,  fusible  to  colorless  drops  (p.  185).  On  charcoal  they 
give  a  white  coating  and  color  the  Ifc.F.  green. 

Tin.  B.B ;  minerals  containing  tin,  when  heated  on  charcoal  with  soda 
or  potassium  cyanide,  yield  metallic  tin  in  minute  globules  (see  also  p.  187). 

Titanium.  B.B. ;  titanium  gives  a  violet  color  to  the  salt  of  phosphorus 
bead.  Fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  dissolved  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  heated  with  a  piece  of  metallic  tin  or  zinc,  the  liquid  takes  a  violet 
color,  especially  after  partial  evaporation. 

Tungsten.  B.B. ;  tungsten  oxide  gives  a  blue  color  to  the  salt  of  phos- 
phorus bead  (R.F.).  Fused  and  treated  as  titanic  acid  (see  above)  with  the 
addition  of  zinc  instead  of  tin,  gives  a  tine  blue  color. 

Uranium.  B.B. ;  salt  of  phosphorus  bead,  in  O.F.,  a  greenish-yellow 
bead  when  cool.     In  R.F.  a  fine  green  on  cooling  (p.  187). 

Vanadium.  B.B. ;  the  characteristic  reactions  of  vanadium  with  the 
fluxes  are  given  on  p.  186. 

Zinc.  B7B. ;  on  charcoal  compounds  of  zinc  give  a  coating  which  is  yel- 
low-white hot  and  white  on  cooling,  and  moistened  by  the  cobalt  solution 
and  again  heated  becomes  a  fine  green  (p.  185). 

Zirconia.  A  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  containing  zirconia,  im- 
parts an  orange-yellow  color  to  turmeric  paper,  moistened  by  the  solution. 

Students  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
blowpipe  should  provide  themselves  with  a  thorough  and  systematic  book 
devoted  to  the  subject.  The  most  complete  American  book  is  that  by  Prof. 
Brush  (Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy,  with  an  introduction  on  blow- 
pipe analysis,  New  York,  IS 75).  Other  standard  works  are  those  of  Ber- 
zelius(Theuseof  the  Blowpipe  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  translated  into 
English  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  1845),  and  Plattner  (Manual  of  Qualita- 
tive and  Quantitative  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe,  translated  by  Prof.  II. 
B.  Cornwall,  1872).  The  work  of  Prof.  Brush  has  been  freely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  preceding  notes  upon  blowpipe  methods  and  reactions. 


Determinative  Mineralogy. 

Determinative  Mineralogy  may  b^  properly  considered  under  the  general 
head  of  Chemical  Mineralogy,  since  trie  determination  of  minerals  depends 
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mostly  upon  chemical  tests.    But  crystallographic  and  all  physical  characters 
have  also  to  be  used. 

There  is  but  one  satisfactory  way  in  which  the  identity  of  an  unknown 
mineral  may  in  all  cases  be  fixed  beyond  question,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of 
a  complete  set  of  determinative  tables.  By  means  of  such  tables  the  mineral 
in  hand  is  referred  successively  from  a  general  group  into  a  more  special 
one,  until  at  last  all  other  species  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  identity 
of  the  one  given  is  beyond  doubt. 

A  careful  preliminary  examination  of  the  unknown  mineral  should,  how- 
ever, always  be  made  before  final  recourse  is  had  to  the  tables.  This 
examination  will  often  suffice  to  show  what  the  mineral  in  hand  is,  and  in 
any  case  it  should  not  be  omitted,  since  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  practi- 
cal familiarity  with  the  appearance  and  characters  of  minerals  can  be  gained. 

The  student  will  naturally  take  note  first  of  th<*e  characters  which  are 
at  once  obvious  to  the  senses,  that  is  :  the  color,  lustre^  feel,  general  struc- 
ture^ fracture,  cleavage,  and  also  crystalline  form,  if  distinct ;  also,  if  the 
specimen  is  not  too  small,  the  apparent  weight  will  suggest  something  as  to 
the  sjjecijic  gravity.  The  above  characters  are  of  very  unequal  importance. 
Structure,  if  crystals  are  not  present,  and  fracture  are  generally  unessential 
except  in  distinguishing  varieties ;  color  and  lustre  are  essential  with 
metallic,  but  generally  very  unimportant  with  nnmetallic  minerals.  Streak 
is  of  importance  only  with  colored  minerals  and  those  of  metallic  lustre 
(p.  158).  Crystalline  form  and  cleavage  are  of  the  highest  importance,  bnt 
usually  require  careful  study. 

The  first  trial  should  be  the  determination  of  the  hardness  (for  which  end 
the  pocket-knife  is  often  sufficient  in  experienced  hands).  The  second  trial 
should  be  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity.  Treatment  of  the 
powdered  mineral  with  acids  may  come  next;  by  this  means  (see  p.  lbf'j 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  detected,  and  also  other  results  obtained 
(p.  1 S 1 ).  Then  should  follow  blowpipe  trials,  to  ascertain  the  fusibility 
the  color  given  to  the  flame,  if  any,  the  character  of  the  sublimate  giveu  off, 
and  the  reactions  with  thvjluce*  and  other  points  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages. 

How  much  the  observer  learns  in  the  above  way,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  his  mineral,  depends  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  minerals  in 
general,  and  upon  his  familiarity  with  the  chemical   behavior  of  the  vari- 
ous elementary  substances  (pp.  18S  to  11*1)  with  reagents,  and  before  tl^e 
blowpipe.     If  the  results  of  such  a  preliminary  examination  are  sufficient  "Vf 
definite  to  surest  that  the  mineral  in  hand  is  one  of  a  small  number  ^7 
species,  reference  may  be  made  to  their  full  description  in  Part  III.  of  ti^^v 
work  for  the  final  decision. 

A  number  of  minor  tables,  embracing  under  appropriate  heads  mine; 
which  have  some  striking  physical  characters,  are  added  in  the  Appendi 
Thev  will  in  manv  cases  aid  the  observer  in  reaching  a  conclusion.  ] 
addition  to  these  tables,  an  extended  table  is  also  given  for  the  systematr^ 
determination  of  the  more  important  minerals,  those  described  in  full  i^ 
the  following  pages.  The  admirable  tables  of  von  Kobell,  as  extended  an  ^ 
remodeled  by  Prof.  Brush  (Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy,  see  ^f 
191),  embracing,  as  they  do,  all  mineral  species,  will  be  found  of  the  greater" 
value,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student. 


PART    III. 


5CRIPTIVE  MINERALOGY, 


blowing  is  the  syBtem  of  classification  employed  in  the  arrangement 
pecies  in  this  work.  It  is  identical  with  that  adopted  in  JDana's 
>f  Mineralogy,  1868,  to  which  treatise  reference  may  be  made  for 
esion  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  In  general  only 
prominent  species  are  enumerated  under  the  successive  heads, 
itive  elements  are  grouped  as  follows : 
2S  I. — The  more  basic,  or  electro-positive  elements. 

1.  Gold  group. — Gold,  silver  (also    hydrogen,    potassium, 

sodium,  etc.). 

2.  Iron  group. — Platinum,  palladium,  mercury,  copper,  iron, 

zinc,  lead  (also  cobalt,  nickel,  chromium,  manganese, 
calcium,  magnesium,  etc.). 

3.  Tin  group. — Tin  (also  titanium,  zirconium,  etc.). 
2S  II. — Elements  generally  electro-negative. 

1.  Arsenic  group. — Arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  phosphorus, 

vanadium,  etc. 

2.  Sulphur  group. — Sulphur,  tellurium,  selenium. 

3.  Carbon-silicon  group. — Carbon,  silicon. 
SS  III. — Elements  always  negative. 

1.  Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine. 

2.  Fluorine. 

3.  Oxygen. 


SSIFICATION  OF  MINERAL  SPECIES. 


I.  NATIVE    ELEMENTS. 

silver. — Platinum  ;  palladium  ;  irido6mine,  IrOs,  etc. ;  mercury ; 
l,  AgHg,  etc. ;    copper  ;   iron. — Arsenic ;  antimony  ;  bismuth. — 
n;  sulphur. — Diamond;  graphite. 
13 
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II.  SULPHIDES,    TELLURIDES,    SELENIDES,    ARSEN- 
IDES, ANTIMONIDES,  BISMUTHIDES. 


i! 


1.  BINARY  COMPOUNDS. — Sulphides  and  Tellurldes  of  Metals 
of  the  Sulphur  and  Arsenio  Groups. 

(a)  Iteahjar  group.  Composition  RS.     Monoclinic     Realgar. 

(b)  Orpiment  group.  Composition  R^,.    Orthorhombic.  Orpiment; 
stibnite ;  bismuthinite. 

(c)  Tetradymite  group.  Tetradymite  Bi2(Te,S)3. 
{(1)  Molybdenite  group.  Composition  RS*     Molybdenite. 

2.  BINARY  COMPOUNDS. — Sulphides,  Tellurides,  etc.,  of  Metals 
of  the  Gold,  Iron,  and  Tin  Groups. 

A.  BASIC  DIVISION.  — Dyscrasite  ;  domeykite. 

B.  PROTO  DIVISION.— Composition  RS  (or  RaS),  RSe,  RTe. 

(a)  Galenite  group.  Isometric;    holohedral. — Argentite ;  galenite; 

clausthalite ;  bornite  ;  alabandite. 
1A  Blend*  group.  Isometric  ;  tetrahedral. — Sphalerite. 
c)  Chalcocite  group.  Orthorhombic. — Chalcocite;   acanthi te ;   hes- 

site ;  stromeverite. 

(d)  Pyrrhotite  group.  Hexagonal. — Cinnabar;    millerite ;    pyrrho- 
tite  (Fe;S8) ;  greenockite  ;  niccolite. 


8 


C.  DEUTO  or  PYRITE  DIVISION.— Composition  RS,,  etc 

(a)  Pyrite  group.  Isometric. — Pyrite  ;    linnaeite ;    smaltite  ;  cobal- 

tite  ;  gersdorftite. — CI  lal  copy  rite. 

(b)  Murcasite  group.    Orthorhombic.  —  Marcasite  ;     arsenopyrite ; 

svlvanite. 

(c)  Nagyagite.     (d)  Covellite. 

3.  TERNARY    COMPOUNDS.— Sulpharsenites,    Sui^hanttmontti^ 

SuLPIJOBISMUTIl ITKS. 

(a)  Group   I.    Atomic   ratio,    R  :  As(Sb)  :  S  =  1  :  2  :  4.     Formnla 

R(As,Sb)2S4  =  RS  -f-  ( AsjSb^Sg.    Miargyrite  ;  sartorite ;  zink- 
enite. 

(b)  Sub    group.    At.    Ratio,   R  :  As(Sb) :  S  =  3  :  4  :  9.      Formal* 

Rs(As,Sb,P»i)4S0  =  3RS  +  2(As,Sb,Bi)2S8.     Jordanite  ;  schir- 
meritc  etc. 

(c)  Group    if.    At.   Ratio,   R  :  (As,  Sb)  :  S  =  2  :  2  :  5.      Formnla 

R/Sb, As).,S5  =  2RS  -f  (Sb,As^Sa.     Jamesonite ;  duf  renoysite. 

(d)  Group   III.' At.  Ratio,   R  :  (As,Sb)  :  S  =  3  :  2  :  6.      Formnla 

R*(  As,rfb)2S6  =  3RS  -f  ( As,Sb)2S8.       Pyrargyrite,    proustite ; 
bournonite ;  bonlangerite. 
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(e)  Group  IV.  At  Eatio,  E  :  (As,Sb,Bi)  :  S  =  4  :  2  :  7.  Formula 
^(As^SbjBi^S,  =  4ES+(A8,Sb,Bi)2S3.  Tetrahedrite ;  ten- 
nantite. 

(/)  Group   V.    At.   Eatio,    E  :  (As,Sb) :  S  =  5  :  2  :  8.      Formula 
Es(A8,Sb)2S8  =  5ES+(As,Sb)8S8.     Stephanite ;   geocronite. 
Polybasite. — Enargite. 


III.  CHLORIDES,  BROMIDES,  IODIDES. 

1.  ANHYDEOUS   CHLOEIDES.— Composition  mostly  E(C1,  Br,  I) ; 
also  R^CLBr,!)  (calomel),  and  RC16  (molysite). 

Halite ;  svlvite  ;  cerargvrite  ;  embolite  ;  bromyrite. 

2.  HYDftOUS  CHLORIDES.— Carnallite.     Tachhydrite. 

3.  OXYCHLOEIDES.— Atacainite ;  matlockite. 


IV.  FLUORIDES. 

1.  ANHYDROUS  FLUOEIDES.    Fluorite ;  sellaite.— Cryolite. 

2.  HYDEOUS  FLUOEIDES.— Pachnolite ;  ralstonite. 


V.  OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS. 

L  OXIDES. 

1.  OXIDES  of  Metals  of  the  Gold,  Iron,  and  Tin  Groups. 

A.  ANHYDROUS  OXIDES. — (a)  Protoxides. — Binary   compounds  of 

oxj'gen  with  a  univalent  or  bivalent  element.     Formula  EO  or  (EaG). 
Cuprite ;  zincite  ;  tenorite. 

(jb)  SESQuroxiDEs. — Binary  compounds  of  oxygen  with  a  sexivalent  ele- 
ment. Formula  ROs.  Corundum;  hematite,  rhis  group  also  includes 
menaccanite  and  perofskite. 

(c)  Compounds  of  Protoxides  and  Sesquioxides. — Ternary  compounds 
of  oxygen  with  a  bivalent  and  a  sexivalent  element  Formula  EE04  =  EO 
4-  ftOs. 

Spinel  Group.  Isometric. — Spinel ;    gahnite  ;    magnetite  ;    franklinite  ; 
chromite.     Hexagonal. — Chrysooeryl. 

(d)  Deutoxide8. — Binary  compounds  of  oxygen  with  a  quadrivalent  ele- 
ment.    Formula  EOa. 

Tetragonal. — Rutile  Group. — Cassiterite  ;  rutile  ;   octahedrite  ;   haus- 
xnannite  ;  braunnite.     Orthorhombic. — Brookite ;  pyrolusite. 

B.  HYDROUS  OXIDES.— Turgite.— Diaspore ;   gothite;   manganite.— 
limonite. — Brucite ;  gibbsite. — Psilomelane. 
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2.  OXIDES  of  Metals  of  the  Arsenic  and  Sulphur  Groups. 
Isometric. — Arsenolite ;    senarmontite.      Orthorhombic.  —  Claudetite ; 

valentinite ;  bismite,  etc. 

3.  OXEDES  of  the  Carbon-silioon  Group. — Quartz;  tridymite;  as- 
manite ;  opal. 

II.  TERNARY  OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS. 

1.  SILICATES. — A  Anhydrous  Silicates. 

(a)  Bisilicates. — Salts  of  meta-silicic  acid,  HiSiOg.  Quantivalent  ratio 
for  basic  elements  and  silicon,  1  :  2.  General  formula  RSi08.  This  may 
be  written  :  R  |  Oa  [  SiO,  to  indicate  that  part  only  of  the  oxygen  is  regarded 
as  linking  oxygen,  or,  taking  into  account  the  quantivalence  of  the  various 
basic  elements  that  may  be  present,  R2,  <*R,  #R  I  Oa  |  SiO. 

(a)  Amphibole  group.  Pyroxene  section  (/a  1=  86°-88°).  Orthorhom- 
bic. —  Enstatite  ;  hypersthene.  Monoclinic.  —  Wollastonite ;  pyroxene ; 
acmite  ;  aegirite.  Triclinic. — Rhodonite  ;  babingtonite.  —  Spodumene ; 
petal  ite.» 

(b)  Amphibole  section  (IaI=z  123°-125°).  Orthorhombic. — Anthophyl- 
lite,  kupfferite.     Monoclinic,  amphibole  ;  art  vedsonite. 

Beryl.     Eudialjte.     Pollucite. 

(/3)  Unisilicates. — Salts  of  the  normal  silicic  acid,  H^SiO^  Quantivalent 
ratio  for  basic  elements  and  silicon,  1  :  1.  General  formula  RjSiO^  This 
may  be  written  :  Rj  ]  04  j|  Si,  to  show  that  all  the  oxygen  is  regarded  as 
linking  oxygen,  or,  Rs,aR,  £R  |  04 1  Si.  The  latter  formula  shows  that, 
though  elements  of  different  quantivalence  may  be  present,  the  same  uni- 
silicate  type  still  exists.  The  excess  of  6ilica  sometimes  present  in  both 
bisilicates  and  unisilicates,  as  well  as  other  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
types,  are  remarked  upon  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

(a)  Chiysolite  group.  Orthorhombic,  /A/=91°-95°;  O  A 14  =  124°- 
129°. — Chrysolite,  forsterite,  tephroite,  monticellite,  etc. 

(b)  WMemite  group.  Hexagonal,  RaR  =  116°-117°.— Willemite, diop- 
tase,  phenacite. 

(c)  Isometric.     Helvite.     Danalite,  I^S^+RS. 

(a)  Garnet  group.  Isometric. — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  R  :  Si  =  1  : 1  :  2.    Ge*a* 
eral  formula  I^RSi'sO^. 

(e)    Vesuvianite  group.  Tetragonal. — Zircon,  vesuvianite. 

(/)  Epidote  group.  Anisometric. — Epidote  ;    allanite  ;  zoisite  ;  gadc>^v 
nite ;  ilvaite. 

rg)  Triclinic.     Axinite.     Danburite. — (h)  Iolite. 

[k)  Mica  group.  1 A  /  =  120°.     Cleavage  basal  perfect;  optic  axis 
acute  bisectrix  normal  to  the  cleavage-plane. — Phlogopite  ;  biotite;  lepid* 
melane  ;  muscovite  ;  lepidolite. 

(J)  Scapolite  gtroup.  Tetragonal. — Sarcolite ;  meionite ;  wernerite 
ekebergite. 

(m)  Hexagonal.  Nephelite.  Isometric. — Sodalite  ;  hauynite  ;  nodte 
leucite. 
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Hdspar  group.  Monoclinic  or  triclinia  I A  /near  120°;  Q.  ratio  for 
ft  =  1  :  3.  Anorthite ;  labradorite ;  andesite ;  hyalophane ;  oligo- 
) ;  albite  ;  orthoclase  (microcline). 

)  Subsilicatbs. — (a)  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon,  i  :  3.     Chondrodite. 

nnaline. 

)  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon,  3  :  2.     Genlenite. — Andalusite ;  fibrolite ; 

lite  (AlSi06). — Topaz ;   euclase  ;   datolite. — Guarinite  ;   titanite  ;  keil- 

te ;  tseheffkinite. 

)  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon,  2  :  1.    Staurolite. 


B.  Hydrous  Silicates — General  Section. 

i8ilicate8. — Pectolite  ;  lauraontite  ;  okenite. — Chrysocolla ;  alipite,  etc 
KI8ILICATE8. — Calamine ;  prehnite. — Thorite.    Pyrosmalite. — Apophyl- 


jBsiLiOATEfl. — Allophane. 

Zeolite  Section. 

homsonite  ;  natrolite  ;  scolecite  ;  raesolite. — Levynite. — Analcite. — 
bazite  ;  gmelinite ;  herschelite. — Phillipsite. — Harmotome. — Stilbite ; 
landite. 

Maroarophyllite  Section. 

isilicates. — Talc.     Pyrophyllite. — Sepiolite  ;  glauconite. 

Ni6iLicATEfl. — Serpentine  group.  Serpentine  ;  deweylite  ;  genthite. 

7<M>linite  group.  Kaolinite  ;  pholerite  ;  halloysite. 

Hnite  group.  Pinite,  etc. ;  palagonite. 

Tydro-mica  group.  Fahlunite  ;   margarodite  ;  damourite  ;  paragonite ; 

ceite. — Hisingerite. 

TUorite  group.  Verniieulites,  Q.  ratio  of  bases  to  silicon,  1  :  1.     Pyro- 

rite ;  jefferisite,  etc. — Penninite. — Ripidolite  ;  prochlorite. — Chloritoid ; 

garite.     Seybertite. 


2.  TANTALATES,  COLUMBATES. 

yrochlore. — Tantalite ;   columbite ;   yttrotantalite ;    samarskite ;  enxe- 
;  seschynite,  etc. 


3.  PHOSPHATES,  ARSENATES,  VANADATES. 

lNHYDR0U8. — Xenotime  T8P208 ;  pucherite. — Descloizite. 

Texagonal. — Formula  3R8(P,As,V)a08 +11(01^)^      Apatite;   pyromor- 

te  ;    mimetite ;  vanadinite. 

ragnerite;  monazite. — Triphylite;  triplite. — Amblygonite  (hebronite). 
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Hydrous. — Pharmacolite ;  brushite. — Yivianite ;  erythrite. — Iibethinite; 
olivenite. — Liroconite  ;  pseudomalachite. — Clinoclasite. — Lazulite  ;  scoro- 
dite  ;  wavellite ;  pharmacosiderite. — Childreuite. — Turquois ;  cacoxenite. 
— Torbernite ;  autunite. 

Hydrous  antimonate. — Bindheiinite. 


4.  BORATES. 

Sassolite  ;   sussexite  ;   ludwigite. — Boracite  ;    ulexite  ;    priceite. — Wit- 

wickite. 


5.  TUNGSTATES,    general    formula   RW04;    MOLYBDATES,  RMo04; 

CHROMATES,  R0rO4. 

Wolframite ;  scheelite ;  stolzite. — Wulfenite. — Orocoite ;  phoeiiicochroite. 


6.   SULPHATES. 

Anhydrous. — General  formula  RS04.  Orthorhombic  7"  A  I  =  100°-105°. 
— Barite ;  celestite  ;  anhydrite  ;  anglesite  ;  zinkosite  ;  leadhillite. 

Caledonite. — Dreelite ;  susannite  ;  counellite. — Glauberite  ;  lanarkite. 

Hydrous  sulphates. — Mirabilite. — Gypsum.  — Polyhalite. — Epsomite. 

Copperas  group.  Chalcanthite,  CuS04  +  5aq,  also  the  other  vitriols, 
lRS04  +  7aq. 

Copiapite. — Aluminite. — Linarite  ;  brochantite,  etc. 

Tellurates. — Moutanite,  Bi2Te06-f  2aq. 


7.  CARBONATES. 

Anhydrous. — Ccdcite  group.  RhombohedraL  General  formula,  RCty. 
— Calcite  ;  dolomite  ;  ma^nesite  ;  siderite  ;  rhodochrosite  ;  smithsonite. 

Aragonite  group.  Orthorhombic. — Aragonite  ;  witherite ;  stroutianite ; 
cerussite  ;  baryto-calcite. — Phosgcnitc. 

Hydrous  carbonates. — Gaylussite, — Ilydromagnesite. — Hydrozincite ; 
malachite ;     azurite. — Bismutite,  etc. 


VI.  HYDROCARBON  COMPOUNDS. 


I.  NATIVE  ELEMENTS. 


smetric.     The  octahedron  and  dodecahedron  the  most  common  forms. 

tale  sometimes  acicular  through  elongation  of  octa- 

al  or  other  forms ;  also  passing  into  filiform,  reti- 

ted,    and    arborescent    shapes  ;     and    occasionally 

giform  from  an  aggregation  of  filaments ;  edges  of 

tals  often  salient  (f.  415).     Cleavage  none.     Twins : 

ning-planc  octahedral.     Also  massive  and  in  thin 

nre.     Often  in  flattened  grains  or  scales,  and  rolled 

;es  in  sand  or  gravel. 

.=2-5-3.     G.=15-6-19-5;  19-30-19-34,  when  quite 

',  G.   Rose.     Lustre    metallic.     Color    and  streak 

ma  shades  of  gold-yellow,  sometimes  inclining  to  silver-white.     Very 

ile  and  malleable. 

m.  position,  Variation..  -  -Gold,  bat  containing  nilver  in  different  proportions,  and  some- 
also  trace*  of  copper,  iron,  bismuth  (maldonite),  palladium,  rhodium.  Vur.  1.  Ordinary. 
iining  0-1IS  to  IB  p.  a  of  silver.  Color  varying,  accordingly,  from  deep  gold-yellow  to 
yellow;  G.  =  18-155.  2.  Argentiferous ;  Eiectrum,  Color  pale  yellow  to  yellowish- 
i;  G.  =  15'5-12'5.     Ratio  for  the  gold  and  silver  of  1  :  1  corresponds  to-U'3  p.  c  ofailvar, 

to  am  p.  c 

e  average  proportion  of  gold  in  the  native  gold  of  California,  as  derived  from  assays  of 
al  hundred  millions  of  dollars'  worth,  is  880  thousandths  ;  while  the  range  is  mostly 
:en  870  and  890  [Prof.  J.  C.  Booth,  of  U.  S.  Mint).  The  range  in  the  metal  of  Australia 
stly  between  900  and  960,  with  an  average  of  !l25.  The  gold  of  the  Chaudiere.  Canada, 
.ins  usually  10  to  15  p  o.  of  nilver  ;  while  that  of  Nova  Scotia  is  very  nearly  pure.  The 
in  gold  afforded   Domeyko  84  to  90   per  cent,  of  gold  and  15  to  3  per  cent,  of  silver. 

d.  Mines,  IV.  vi.) 
TOguoitic  and  other  Chemical  Character".— B.H.  fuses  easily.    Not  acted  on  by  fluxes, 
able  in  any  single  acid  ;   soluble  in  nitro- hydrochloric  acid  (aqua-regia). 
ff. — Readily  recognized  by  its  malleability  and  specific  gravity.     Distinguished  by  its 
lbility  in  nitric  acid  from  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite. 

aervaOonj. — Native  gold  is  found,  when  in  situ,  with  comparatively  small  exception*, 
e  quartz  veins  that  intersect  metamorphia  rooks,  and  to  some  eitcut  in  the  wall  rock  of 
i  veins.  The  metamoTphic  rocks  thus  intersected  are  mostly  chloritic,  talcoae,  and 
aceous  schist  of  dull  green,  dark  gray,  and  other  colors  ;  also,  much  leas  commonly, 

and  homblendic  schist,  gneiss,  dioryte,  porphyry;  and  still  more  rarely,  granite.  A 
isted  quartzyte,  called  itocolumyte,  is  common  in  many  gold  regions,  as  those  of  Brazil 
Horth  Carolina,  and  sometimes  specular  schists,  or  slaty  rocks  containing  much  foliated 
liar  iron  (hematite),  or  magnetite  in  grains. 

e  gold  occurs  In  the  quartz  in  strings,  scales,  plates,  and  in  masses  which  are  sometimes 
rglotneration  of  crystals  ;  and  the  scales  are  often  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  massiva 
A  that  apparently  contains  no  gold  frequently  yielding  a  considerable  percentage  to  thti 
er.  It  is  always  very  irregularly  distributed,  and  never  in  continuous  pure  bonds  of 
1.  like  many  metallic  ores.  It  occurs  both  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  tne  quartz, 
n  its  cavities.  The  associated  minerals  are  :  pyrite,  which  far  exceeds  in  quantity  all 
■s.  and  is  generally  auriferous  ;  next,  cbulcopyrite.  galenite,  sphalerite,  arsenopyrite, 
frequently  auriferous  ;  often  tetrsdymite  and  other  tellurium  ores,  native  bismuth,  stih- 
magnetite.  hematite ;  sometimes  barite,  apatite,  flnorite,  siderite,  chrysocolla. 
a  gold  of  the  world  has  been  mostly  gathered,  not  directly  from  the  quartz  veins,  but 
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from  the  gravel  or  sands  of  rivers  or  valleys  in  auriferous  regions,  or  the  dopes  of  mountaini 
or  hills,  whose  rocks  contain  in  some  part,  and  generally  not  far  distant,  auriferous  veins; 
such  mines  are  often  called  aUuiial  washings  ;  in  California  placer-digging*.  Moat  of  the  gold 
of  the  Urals,  Brazil,  Australia,  and  all  other  gold  regions,  has  come  from  such  alluvial  wash- 
ings The  alluvial  gold  is  usually  in  flattened  scales  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  the  site 
de]>ending  partly  on  the  original  condition  in  the  quartz  veins,  and  partly  on  the  distance  to 
which  it  has  been  transported.  Transportation  by  running  water  is  an  assort; ng  process ;  the 
coarser  particles  or  largest  pieces  requiring  rapid  currents  to  transport  them,  and  dropping 
first,  and  the  finer  being  carried  far  away — sometimes  scores  of  miles.  A  cavity  in  the  rocky 
slo]>e8  or  bottom  of  a  valley,  or  a  place  where  the  waters  may  have  eddied,  generally  proves 
in  such  a  region  to  be  a  pocket  full  of  gold. 

In  the  auriferous  sands,  crystals  of  zircon  are  very  common ;  also  garnet  and  cyanite  ia 
grains ;  often  also  monazite.  diamonds,  topaz,  magnetite,  corundum,  iridoamine,  platinum 
The  zircons  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  diamonds. 

Gold  exists  more  or  less  abundantly  over  all  the  continents  in  most  of  the  regions  of  crystal- 
line rocks,  especially  those  of  the  semi- crystalline  schists ;  and  also  in  some  of  the  large 
islands  of  the  world  where  such  rocks  exist.  In  Europe,  it  is  most  abundant  in  Hungary  and 
in  Transylvania ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  the  Reuse,  the  Aar,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Danube ;  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  and  Monte  Rosa 
to  the  valley  of  Aosta ;  in  Piedmont ;  in  Spain,  formerly  worked  in  Asturias ;  in  many  of  the 
streams  of  Cornwall ;  near  Dolgelly  and  other  parts  of  North  Wales  ;  in  Scotland  ;  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland  ;  in  Sweden,  at  Edelfors. 

In  Asia,  gold  occurs  along  the  eastern  Hanks  of  the  Urals  for  500  miles,  and  is  espedaDf 
abundant  at  the  Beresov  mines  near  Katharinenburg  (lat  oti3  40'  N. ) ;  also  obtained  at  Petro- 
pavlovski  (00°  N. ) ;  Nischne  Tagilsk  (oti°  N. ) ;  Miask,  near  Slatoust  and  Mt.  Ilmen  (55°  5., 
where  the  largest  Russian  nugget  was  found),  etc.  Asiatic  mines  occur  also  in  the  Cause 
Mountains,  in  Little  Thibet,  Ceylon,  and  Malacca,  China.  Corea,  Japan,  Formosa,  Sumatra, 
Java,  Korneo,  the  Philippines,  and  other  East  India  Islands. 

In  Africa,  gold  occurs  at  Kordof an,  between  Darfour  and  Abyssinia ;  also,  south  of  the 
Sahara  in  Western  Africa,  from  the  Senegal  to  Cape  Pal  mas  ;  in  the  interior,  on  the  Soxnat, 
a  day's  journey  from  Cassen  ;  along  the  coast  op]>osite  Madagascar,  between  22°  and  35°  S., 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Of)hir  of  the  time  of  Solomon. 

In  South  America,  gold  is  found  in  Brazil ;  in  New  Granada ;  Chili ;  in  Bolivia ;  sparingly 
in  Peru.  Also  in  Central  America,  in  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and 
near  Panama  ;  most  abundant  in  Honduras. 

In  North  America,  there  are  numberless  mines  along  the  mountains  of  Western  America, 
and  others  along  the  eastern  range  of  the  Appalachians  from  Alabama  and  Georgia  to  Labra- 
dor, besides  some  indications  of  gold  in  portions  of  the  intermediate  Archean  region  about 
Lake  Superior.  They  occur  at  many  points  along  the  higher  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  New  Mexico,  in  Arizona,  in  the  San  Francisco,  Wauba,  Yuma,  and  other 
districts  ;  in  Colorado,  abundant,  but  the  gold  largely  in  auriferous  pyrite ;  in  Utah,  and 
Idaho,  and  Montana.  Also  along  ranges  between  the  summit  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the 
Humboldt  region  and  elsewhere.  Also  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  mostly  on  its  western  slope 
(the  mines  of  the  eastern  being  principally  silver  mines).  The  auriferous  belt  may  be  said  to 
begin  in  the  Californian  peninsula.  Near  the  Tejon  pass  it  enters  California,  and  beyond  for 
1N0  miles  it  is  sparingly  auriferous,  the  slate  rocks  being  of  small  breadth ;  but  beyond  this, 
northward,  the  slates  increase  in  extent,  and  the  mines  in  number  and  productiveness,  and 
they  continue  thus  for  200  miles  or  more.  GoKl  occurs  also  in  the  Coast  ranges  in  many 
localities,  but  mostly  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  profitably  worked.  The  regions  to  the 
north  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and  the  British  Possessions  farther  north,  as  also 
our  possessions  in  Alaska,  are  at  many  points  auriferous,  and  productively  so,  though  to  a 
less  extent  than  California. 

In  eastern  North  America,  the  mines  of  the  Southern  United  States  produced  before  the 
California  discoveries,  in  1S4D.  about  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.     They  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  or  along  a  line  from  the 
Rappahunnock  to  the  Coosa  in  Alabama.     But  the  region  may  be  said  to  extend  north  t° 
Canada ;   for  gold  has  been  found  at  Albion  and  Madrid  in  Maine ;  Canaan  and  Lisbon.  N.  H5~'i 
Bridgewater,  Vermont ;  Dedham,  Moss      Traces  occur  also  in  Franconia  township,  Mo^J 
gomery  Co..  Pennsylvania.     In  Canada,  gold  occurs  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
soil  on  the  Chaudiere,  and  over  a  considerable  region  beyond.     In  Nova  Scotia,  mines 
worked  near  Halifax  and  elsewhere. 

In  Australia,  which  is  fully  equal  to  California  in  productiveness,  and  much  superior  in 
purity  of  the  metal,  the  principal  gold  mines  occur  along  the  streams  in  the 
N.  S.  Wales  iS.  £.  Australia),  and  along  the  continuation  of  the  same  range  in 
<S.  Australia;. 
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Metric.  Cleavage  none.  Twins :  twinning-plane  octahedral.  Com- 
*  coarse  or  fine  filiform,  reticulated,  arborescent ;  in  the  latter,  the 
hes  pass  off  either  (1}  at  right  angles,  and  are  crystals  (usually  octa- 
ns)  elongated  in  the  direction  of  a  cubic  axis,  or  else  a  succession  of 
'  overlapping  crystals ;  or  (2)  at  angles  of  60Q,  they  being  elongated  in 
irection  of  a  dodecahedral  axis.  Crystals  generally  obliquely  pro- 
i  or  shortened,  and  thus  greatly  distorted.  Also  massive,  and  in 
or  superficial  coatings. 

=2*5-3.  G.=10'l-iri,  when  pure  10*5.  Lustre  metallic.  Color 
streak  silver-white ;  subject  to  tarnish,  by  which  the  color  becomes 
th-black.     Ductile. 

ipu,  Var. — Silver,  with  some  copper,  gold,  and  sometimes  platinum,  antimony,  bismuth, 

y. 

nary,  (a)  crystallized ;  (6)  filiform,  arborescent ;  (e)  massive.  Auriferous.  Contains 
0  p.  c.  of  gold  ;  color  white  to  pale  brass-yellow.  There  is  a  gradual  passage  to  argen- 
s  gold.     Cupriferous.    Contains  sometimes  10  p.  c.  of  copper. 

,  etc. — B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  easily  to  a  silver- white  globule,  which  in  O.F.  gives  a 
(ark-red  coating  of  the  oxide ;  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
fed  again  by  a  plate  of  copper. 

— Native  silver  occurs  in  masses,  or  in  arborescent  and  filiform  shapes,  in  veins  travers- 
siss,  schist,  porphyry,  and  other  rocks.  Also  occurs  disseminated,  but  usually  invisibly, 
ve  copper,  galenite,  chalcocite,  etc. 

mines  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  have  afforded  magnificent  specimens  of  native  silver, 
incipal  Saxon  localities  are  at  Freiberg,  Schneeberg,  and  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  the 
ian,  at  Przibram,  and  Joachimsthal.    It  also  occurs  in  small  quantities  with  other  ores, 
Ireasberg,  in  the  Harz ;   in  Suabia ;  Hungary ;  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny  ;  in  the 
ear  Beresof ;  in  the  Altai,  at  Zmeorf  ;  and  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines. 
Leo  and  Peru  have  been  the  most  productive  countries  in  silver.     In  Mexico  it  has 
btained  mostly  from  its  ores,  while  in  Peru  it  occurs  principally  native.     In  Durango, 
i,  and  Sonora.  in  Northern  Mexico,  are  noted  mines  affording  native  silver. 
le  United  States  it  is  disseminated  through  much  of  the  copper  of  Michigan,  occasion- 
spots  of  some  size,  and  sometimes  in  cubes,  skeleton  octahedrons,  etc. ,  at  various 
In  Idaho,  at  the  4*  Poor  Man's  lode,"  large  masses  of  native  silver  have  been  ob- 
In  Nevada,  in  the  Comstock  lode,  it  is  rare,  and  mostly  in  filaments  ;  at  the  Ophir 
are,  and  disseminated  or  filamentous  ;  in  California,  sparingly,  in  SUver  Mountain  dis- 
Llpine  Co. ;  in  the  Maris  vein,  in  Los  Angeles  Co. ;  in  the  township  of  Ascot,  Canada. 


PLATINUM. 


•metric.     Rarely  in  cubes  or  octahedrons.     Usually  in  grains ;  occa- 
lly  in  irregular  lumps,  rarely  of  large  size.     Cleavage  none. 
=4-4-5.     G.=16-19;  17*108,  small  grains,  17*608,  a  mass,  Breith. 
e  metallic.     Color  and  streak  whitish  steel-gray  ;  shining.     Opaque, 
ile.     Fracture  hackly.     Occasionally  magneti-polar. 

ip. — Platinum  combined  with  iron,  iridium,  osmium,  and  other  metals.  The  amount 
i  varies  from  4-20  p.  c 

n  etc. — Infusible.  Not  affected  by  borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus,  except  in  the  state  of 
ist,  when  reactions  for  iron  and  copper  may  be  obtained.  Soluble  only  in  heated  nitro- 
jhloric  acid. 
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DifL — Distinguished  by  its  malleability,  high  specific  gravity,  infusibility,  and  entire  insol- 
ubility  in  the  ordinary  acids. 

Obg. — Platinum  was  first  found  in  pebbles  and  small  grains  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  tat 
river  Pinto,  in  the  district  of  Choco,  near  Popayan,  in  South  America,  where  it  received  H» 
name  •platiiui,  from  platu,  silver.  In  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in  Brazil,  it  ha*  been  fouad 
in  auriferous  regions  in  syenite  (Boussingault). 

In  Russia,  it  occurs  at  Nischne  Tagilsk,  and  Goroblagodat,  in  the  Ural,  in  alluvial  material 
Formerly  used  as  coins  by  the  Russians.  Russia  affords  annually  about  800  owt.  of  platinum, 
which  is  nearly  ten  times  the  amount  from  Brazil,  Columbia,  St.  Domingo,  and  Borneo, 
Platinum  is  also  found  on  Borneo ;  in  the  sands  of  the  Rhine ;  at  St.  Aray,  val  du  Drae; 
county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland ;  on  the  river  Jocky,  St.  Domingo  ;  in  California,  bat  not  abaa- 
dant :  in  traces  with  gold  in  Rutherford  Co.,  North  Carolina ;  at  St.  Francois  Beanoe,  eta, 
Canada  East. 

Plat  in  iridium.  —Platinum  and  iridium  in  different  proportions.    Urals ;  Brazil. 

PALLADIUM. 

Isometric.  In  minute  octahedrons,  Haid.  Mostly  in  grains,  sometimes 
composed  of  diverging  fibres. 

II. =4-5-5.  G.= 11-3-11 -8,  Wollaston.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  whitish 
steel-gray.     Opaque.     Ductile  and  malleable. 

Oomp. — Palladium,  alloyed  with  a  little  platinum  and  iridium,  but  not  jet  analyzed. 

Obs. — Palladium  occurs  with  platinum,  in  Brazil,  where  quite  large  ma  snow  of  the  metal 
are  sometimes  met  with  ;  also  reported  from  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Ural 

Palladium  has  been  employed  for  balances  ;  also  for  the  divided  scales  of  delicate  apparatus, 
for  which  it  is  adapted,  because  of  its  not  blackening  from  sulphur  gases,  while  at  the  aama 
time  it  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver. 

IRIDOSMINE.    Osmiridium. 

Hexagonal.  Rarely  in  hexagonal  prisms  with  replaced  basal  edges. 
Commonly  in  irregular  flattened  grains. 

II.=6-7.  G.  =  19-3-21-12.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  tin-white,  and  light 
steel  gray.     Opaque.     Malleable  with  difficulty. 

Comp ,  Var  — Iridium  and  osmium  in  different  proportions.  Two  varieties  depending  on 
these  proportions  have  been  named  as  species,  but  they  are  isomorphous,  as  are  the  metals 
(6.  Rose).     Some  rhodium,  platinum,  ruthenium,  and  other  metals  are  usually  present. 

Var.  1.  Nvirjanxkite,  Haid. ;  II.  =7;  G.  =  18  8-195.  Inflatscales;  color  tin-white.  Over 
40  p.  c.  of  Iridium.     Probably  IrOs. 

2.  timernkiU,  Haid.  In  flat  scales,  often  six-sided,  color  grayish -white,  steel-gray.  O.  - 
20-21  2.  Not  over  30  p.  c  of  iridium.  One  kind  from  Nischne  Tagilsk  afforded  Benelws 
IrOst=Iridium  19*9,  osmium  80  1  =  100  ;  G.  =21 '118.  Another  corresponded  to  the  formuli 
IrOs3. 

Fyr.,  etc. — At  a  high  temperature  the  sisserskite  gives  out  osmium,  but  undergoes  no 
further  change.  The  newjanskite  is  not  decomposed  and  does  not  give  an  osmium  odor  unto 
fused  with  nitre. 

DifT. — Distinguished  from  platinum  by  its  superior  hardness. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  platinum  in  the  province  of  Choco  in  South  America :  in  the  Ural  moon* 
tains  ;  in  Australia.  It  is  rather  abundant  in  the  auriferous  beach  sands  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia, occurring  in  small  bright  lead-colored  scales,  sometimes  six-sided.  Also  traces  in  tia 
gold-washings  on  the  rivers  du  Loup  and  des  Plantes,  Canada. 

MERCURY.    Quicksilver.     Gediegen  Quecksilber,  Qerm. 

Isometric.     Occurs  in  small  fluid  globules  scattered  through  its  gangue. 
13.568.    Lustre  metallic.     Color  tin-white.     Opaque. 
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Oomp. — Pure  mercury  (Hg) ;  with  sometimes  a  little  silver. 

Pyr.,  etc — B.B.,  entirely  volatile.     Dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid. 

Oba. — Mercury  in  the  metallic  state  is  a  rare  mineral ;  the  quicksilver  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained mostly  from  cinnabar,  one  of  its  ores.  The  rooks  affording  the  metal  and  its  ores  are 
mostly  clay  shales  or  schists  of  different  geological  ages. 

Its  most  important  mines  are  those  of  Idria  in  Carniola,  and  Almaden  in  Spain.  It  is 
found  in  small  quantities  in  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Peru,  and  other  countries ;  in  California, 
especially  in  the  Pioneer  mine,  in  the  Napa  Valley. 


AMALGAM, 

Isometric.  The  dodecahedron  a  common  form,  also  the  cube  and  octa- 
hedron in  combination  (see  f.  40,  41,  etc.,  p.  15).  Cleavage  :  dodecahedral 
in  traces.     Also  massive. 

IL=3-3*5.  G.= 13.75-14.  Color  and  streak  silver-white.  Opaque. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle,  and  giving  a  grating  noise  when 
cut  with  a  knife. 

Oomp. — Both  Ag  Hg  (= Silver  85*1,  mercury,  64*9),  and  AgjHg,  (= Silver  26*5,  and  mer- 
cury, 73*5),  are  here  included. 

Fyr.,  etc — B.B.,  on  charcoal  the  mercury  volatilizes  and  a  globule  of  silver  is  left.  In  the 
dosed  tube  the  mercury  sublimes  and  condenses  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  minute  glo- 
bules.    Dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — From  the  Palatinate  at  Moschellandsberg.  Also  reported  from  Bosenau  in  Hungary, 
Sala  in  Sweden,  Allemont  in  Dauphine,  Almaden  in  Spain. 

Arqukrite.— Composition  Ag)3Hg— silver  86*6,  mercury,  13*4=100.  Chili.  KoNGS- 
bkrgite,  AgisHg  (?)  Kongsberg,  Norway. 


Isometric.  Cleavage  none.  Twin6 :  twinning-plane  octahedral,  very 
common.  Often  filiiorm  and  arborescent ;  the  latter  with  the  branches 
passing  off  usually  at  60°,  the  supplement  of  the  dodecahedral  angle.  Also 
massive. 

II. =2-5-3.  G.=8*838,  Whitney.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  copper-red. 
Streak  metallic  shining.     Ductile  and  malleable.     Fracture  hackly. 

Oomp. — Pure  copper,  but  often  containing  some  silver,  bismuth,  etc. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.,  fuses  readily  ;  on  cooling,  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  black  oxide. 
Dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  giving  off  red  nitrous  fumes,  and  producing  a  deep  azure- blue 
solution  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Obs. — Copper  occurs  in  beds  and  veins  accompanying  its  various  ores,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  the  vicinity  of  dikes  of  igneous  rocks.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  loose  masses  imbedded  in 
the  soil. 

Found  at  Turinsk,  in  the  Urals,  in  fine  crystals.  Common  in  Cornwall.  In  Brazil,  Chili, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru.     At  Walleroo,  Australia. 

This  metal  has  been  found  native  throughout  the  red  sandstone  (Triassico -Jurassic)  region 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  more  abundantly  in  New 
Jersey,  where  it  has  been  met  with  sometimes  in  fine  crystalline  masses.  No  known  locality 
exceeds  in  the  abundance  of  native  copper  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region,  near  Keweenaw 
Point,  where  it  exists  in  veins  that  intersect  the  trap  and  sandstone,  ai  d  where  masses  of 
immense  size  have  been  obtained.  It  is  associated  with  prehnite,  d  itolite,  analcite.  lauraon- 
tite,  pectolite,  epidote,  chlorite,  wollastonite,  and  sometimes  coats  amygdules  of  calcite, 
etc.,  in  amygdaloid.  Native  copper  occurs  sparingly  in  California.  Also  on  the  Gila  river 
la  Arizona;  in  large  drift  masses  in  Alaska. 
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IRON. 

Isometric.     Cleavage  octahedral. 

H.=4*5.  G.=7*3-7*8.  Lustre  metallic.  'Color  iron-gray.  Streak  shin- 
ing.    Fracture  hackly.     Malleable.    Acts  strongly  on  the  magnet. 

Obs. — The  occurrence  of  masses  of  native  iron  of  terrestrial  origin  has  been  several  timet 
reported,  but  it  is  not  yet  placed  beyond  doubt.  The  presence  of  metallic  iron  in  grains  in 
basaltic  rocks  has  been  proved  by  several  observers.  It  has  also  been  noticed  in  other  related 
rocks.  The  so-called  meteoric  iron  of  Ovifak,  Greenland,  found  imbedded  in  basalt,  is  con- 
sidered by  some  authors  to  be  terrestrial. 

Meteoric  iron  usually  contains  1  to  20  per  cent,  of  nickel,  besides  a  small  percentage  of 
other  metals,  as  cobalt,  manganese,  tin,  copper,  chromium  ;  also  phosphorus  common  at  i 
phosphuret  (schreibersite),  sulphur  in  sulphurets,  carbon  in  some  instances,  chlorine.  Among 
large  iron  meteorites,  the  Gibbs  meteorite,  in  the  Yale  College  cabinet,  weighs  1,63*5  lbs. ;  it 
was  brought  from  Red  River.  The  Tucson  meteorite,  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
weighs  1,400  lbs.  ;  it  was  originally  from  Sonora.  It  is  ring-shaped,  and  is  49  inches  in  its 
greatest  diameter.  StiU  more  remarkable  masses  exist  in  northern  Mexico  ;  also  in  Sooth 
America ;  one  was  discovered  by  Don  Rubin  de  Celis  in  the  district  of  Chaco-Gualamba, 
whose  weight  was  estimated  at  32,000  lbs.  The  Siberian  meteorite,  discovered  by  Pallas, 
weighed  originally  1,000  lbs.  and  contained  imbedded  crystals  of  chrysolite.  Smaller  miBMs 
are  quite  common. 

Zinc. — Native  zino  has  been  reported  to  occur  in  Australia;  and  more  recently  Mr.  W. 
D.  Marks  reports  its  discovery  in  Tennessee,  under  circumstances  not  altogether  free  from 
doubt. 

Lead. — Native  lead  occurs  very  sparingly.  It  has  been  found  in  the  Urals,  in  Spain, 
Ireland,  etc.  Dr.  Genth  speaks  of  its  discovery  in  the  bed  rock  of  the  gold  placers  at  Camp 
Creek,  Montana. 

Tin  is  probably  only  an  artificial  product. 


ARSENIC. 

Rhombohedral.  R/\R  =  85°  41',  O  A  R  =  122°  9',  c  =  1-3779,  Miller. 
Cleavage :  basal,  imperfect  Often  granular  massive ;  sometimes  reticu- 
lated, reniform,  and  etalactitie.     Structure  rarely  columnar. 

II. =3*5.  G.=5*93.  Lustre  nearlv  metallic.  Color  and  6treak  tin-white, 
tarnishing  soon  to  dark-gray.     Fracture  uneven  and  line  granular. 

Oomp. — Arsenic,  often  with  some  antimony,  and  traces  of  iron,  silver,  gold,  or  bismuth. 

Pyr. — B.B.,  on  charcoal  volatilizes  without  fusing,  coats  the  coal  with  white  arsenous  oxide, 
and  affords  the  odor  of  garlic ;  the  coating  treated  in  R.F.  volatilizes,  tinging  the  flame  blue. 

Obs. — Native  arsenic  commonly  occurs  in  veins  in  crystalline  rocks  and  the  older  schirts, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  ores  of  antimony,  red  silver  ore,  realgar,  sphalerite,  and  other 
metallic  minerals. 

The  silver  mines  of  Saxony  afford  this  metal  in  considerable  quantities  ;  also  Bohemia,  the 
Harz,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Norway,  Siberia ;  occurs  at  Chanarcillo,  and  elsewhere  in 
Chili ;  and  at  the  mines  of  San  Aligns  tin,  Mexico.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been 
observed  at  Haverhill  and  Jackson,  N.  H.,  at  Greenwood,  Me. 


ANTIMONY. 

Rhombohedral.  R  A  R  =  87°  35',  Rose ;  OaR  =  123°  32' ;  c  =  1*3068. 
2  A  2  =  89°  25'.  Cleavage  :  basal,  highly  perfect ;— \  distinct.  Generally 
massive,  lamellar ;  sometimes  botryoidal  or  reniform  with  a  granular  texture. 
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H.=3-3-5.  G.=6-646-6-72.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  tin- 
white.     Very  brittle. 

Oomp* — Antimony,  containing  sometimes  silver,  iron,  or  arsenic 

Pyr, — B.B.,  on  oharcoal  fuses,  gives  a  white  coating  in  both  O.  and  R.F. ;  if  the  blowing 
be  intermitted,  the  globule  continues  to  glow,  giving  off  white  fumes,  until  it  is  finally  crusted 
over  with  prismatic  crystals  of  antimonous  oxide.  The  white  coating  tinges  the  R.  F.  bluish- 
green.     Crystallizes  readily  from  fusion. 

Occurs  near  Sahl  in  Sweden ;  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz ;  at  Przibram ;  at  Allemont  in 
Dauphiny ;  in  Mexico ;  Chili ;  Borneo ;  at  South  Ham,  Canada ;  at  Warren,  N.  J  ,  rare ;  at 
Prince  William  antimony  mine,  N.  Brunswick,  rare.  , 

Allemontite.  — Arsenical  antimony,  Sb As*.  Color  tin-white  or  reddish-gray.  Occurs  aft 
Allemont ;  in  Bohemia  ;  the  Harz. 


BISMUTH.    Gediegen  Wismuth,  Oerm. 

Hexagonal.  72  A  i?  =  87°  40',  G.  Rose ;  O  A  R  =  123°  36' ;  i  =  13035. 
Cleavage  :  basal,  perfect;  2,  —2,  less  so.  Also  in  reticulated  and  arbores- 
cent shapes  ;  foliated  and  granular. 

H.=2-2'5.  G.=9*727.  Lustre  metallic.  Streak  and  color  silver-white, 
with  a  reddish  hue  ;  subject  to  tarnish.  Opaque.  Fracture  not  observable. 
Sectile.     Brittle  when  cold,  but  when  heated  somewhat  malleable. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Pure  bismuth,  with  occasional  traces  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  teUurinm. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.,  on  oharcoal  fuses  and  entirely  volatilizes,  giving  a  coating  orange-yellow 
while  hot,  and  lemon-yellow  on  cooling.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid  ;  subsequent  dilution  causes 
a  white  precipitate.     Crystallizes  readily  from  fusion. 

JDiff — Distinguished  by  its  reddish  color,  and  high  specific  gravity,  from  the  other  brittle 
metals. 

Obs  — Bismuth  occurs  in  veins  in  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  rocks  and  clay  slate,  accom- 
panying various  ores  of  silver,  cobalt,  lead,  and  zinc.  Abundant  at  the  silver  and  cobalt 
mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia ;  also  found  in  Norway,  and  at  Fahlun  in  Sweden.  At  Wheal 
Sparnon,  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Carrack  Fell  in  Cumberland  ;  at  the  Atlas  mine, 
Devonshire ;  at  Meymac,  Correze  ;  at  San  Antonio,  Chili ;  Mt.  Illampa  (Sorata),  in  Bolivia ; 
in  Victoria. 

At  Lane* s  mine  in  Monroe,  and  near  Seymour,  Conn.,  in  quartz ;  occurs  also  at  Brewer's 
mine,  Chesterfield  district,  South  Carolina ;  in  Colorado. 


TELLURIUM. 

Hexagonal,  R A R  =  86°  57',  G.  Rose ;  OaR  =  123°  4',  c  =  1-3302. 
In  six-Bided  prisms,  with  basal  edges  replaced.  Cleavage:  lateral  perfect, 
basal  imperfect.     Commonly  massive  and  granular. 

II. =2-2 e5.  G.=6'l-6*3.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  tin-white. 
Brittle. 

Oomp.— According  to  Klaproth,  Tellurium  92*55,  iron  7*20.  and  gold  0*25. 

Pyr. — In  the  open  tube  fuses,  giving  a  white  sublimate  of  teUurous  oxide,  which  B.B, 
fuses  to  colorless  transparent  drops.  On  charcoal  fuses,  volatilizes  almost  entirely,  tinges  the 
flame  green,  and  gives  a  white  coating  of  tellurous  oxide. 

Obs.— Native  tellurium  occurs  in  Transylvania  (whence  the  name  Syb>anite\  gold ;  also  at 
the  Red  Cloud  mine,  near.  Gold  Hill,  Boulder  Co.,  Colorado. 
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NATIVE  SULPHUR. 

Orthorhombic.  I A 1  =  101°  46',  0  A  1-i  =  113°  6' ;  c  :  I :  &  =  2-344 : 
1-23  :  1.     O  A 1-1  =  117°  41' ;  O  A  1  =  108°  19'. 

Cleavage:  7",  and  1,  imperfect  Twins, 
composition-face,  Z  sometimes  producing  cruci- 
form crystals.  Also  massive,  sometimes  con- 
sisting of  concentric  coats. 

II.  =  1*5-2-5.  G.= 2-072,  of  crystals  from 
Spain.  Lustre  resinous.  Streak  sulphur-yel- 
low, sometimes  reddish  or  greenish.  Trans- 
parent— subtranslncent.  Fracture  conchoidal, 
more  or  less  perfect.     Sectile. 

Gamp. — Pare  salphnr ;  bat  often  contaminated  with  clay  or  bitumen. 

Pyx.,  etc.— Burns  at  a  low  temperature  with  a  bluish  name,  with  the  strong  odor  of  sul- 
phurous oxide.  Becomes  resinously  electrified  by  friction.  Insoluble  in  water,  and  not 
acted  on  by  the  acids. 

Oha  — Sulphur  is  dimorphous,  the  crystals  being  monoclinic  when  formed  at  a  moderately 
high  temperature  (125°  C,  according  to  Frankenheim). 

The  great  repositories  of  sulphur  are  either  beds  of  gyp6um  and  the  associate  rocks,  or  the 
regions  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  valley  of  Noto  and  Maxarro.  in  Sicily;  at 
ConiL  near  Cadiz,  in  Spain ;  Bex.  in  Switzerland ;  Cracow,  in  Poland,  it  occurs  in  the  former 
situation  ;  also  Bologna.  Italy.  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  volcanic  isles ;  the  Solfatara,  near 
Naples ;  the  volcanoes  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  etc,  are  localities  of  the  latter  kind.  Abundant 
in  the  Chilian  Andes, 

Sulphur  is  found  near  the  sulphur  springs  of  New  York,  Virginia,  etc,  sparingly ;  in  many 
coal  deposits  and  elsewhere,  where  pyrite  is  undergoing  decomposition ;  at  the  hot  springs 
and  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone  park  ;  in  California,  at  the  geysers  of  Napa  valley,  Sonoma 
Co. :  in  Santa  Barbara  in  good  crystals ;  near  Clear  lake.  Lake  Co.  ;  in  Nevada,  in  Humboldt 
Co..  in  large  beds  ;  Nye  and  Esmeralda  Cos..  etc 

The  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily,  the  crater  of  Volcano,  the  Solfatara  near  Naples,  and  thebedi 
of  California,  afford  large  quantities  of  sulphur  for  commerce. 


DIAMOND. 


Isometric,     Often  tetrahedral  in  planes,  1,  2,  and  3-f.     Usually  witk 


41$ 


419 


420 


curved  face*,  as  in  f.  4U>  '3-f-:  f.  420  is  a  distorted  form.     Cleavage: 
octahedral,  highly  perfect.     Twins :  twinning-plane.  octahedral ;  f.  418,  is 
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i  elliptic  twin  of  f.  419,  the  middle  portion  between  two  opposite  sets  of 
xplanes  being  wanting.     Rarely  massive. 

if. =10.  G.= 3.5295,  Thompson.  Lustre  brilliant  adamantine.  Color 
hite  or  colorless :  occasionally  tinged  yellow,  red,  orange,  green,  blue, 
rown,  sometimes  black.  Transparent ;  translucent  when  dark  colored, 
racture  conchoidal.  Index  of  refraction  2*4.  Exhibits  vitreous  electricity 
hen  rubbed. 

Oomp. — Pure  carbon,  isometric  in  crystallization. 

Var. — 1 .  Ordinary \  or  crystallized.  The  crystals  often  contain  numerous  microscopic  cavi- 
es,  as  detected  by  Brewster ;  and  around  these  cavities  the  diamond  shows  evidence,  by 
jlarized  light,  of  compression,  as  if  from  pressure  in  the  included  gas  when  the  diamond 
as  crystallized.  The  coarse  varieties,  which  are  unfit,  in  consequence  of  imperfections,  for 
§e  in  jewelry,  are  called  bort ;  they  are  sold  to  the  trade  for  cutting  purposes. 

2.  MaHsice.  In  black  pebbles  or  masses,  called  carbonado^  occasionally  1 ,000  carats  in  weight. 
:  =10  ;  G.  =3-012-3  416.     Consists  of  pure  carbon,  excepting  027  to  2*07  p.  c.  (Brazil). 

3.  Anthracitic.  Like  anthracite,  but  hard  enough  to  scratch  even  the  diamond.  In  glo- 
criea  or  mammillary  masses,  consisting  partly  of  concentric  layers;  fragile  ;  G.  =  1'66;  com- 
oeition,  Carbon  97,  hydrogen  0*5,  oxygen  15.  Cut  in  facets  and  polished,  it  refracts  and 
isperses  light,  with  the  white  lustre  peculiar  to  the  diamond.  Locality  unknown,  but  sup- 
wed  to  come  from  Brazil. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Burns,  and  is  whoUy  consumed  at  a  high  temperature,  producing  carbonic 
iozide.    It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids  or  alkalies. 

Difi — Distinguished  by  its  extreme  hardness,  brilliancy  of  reflection,  and  adamantine  lustre. 

Obs. — The  diamond  often  occurs  in  regions  that  afford  a  laminated  granular  quartz  rock, 
illed  itacolumyte,  which  pertains  to  the  tolcose  series,  and  which  in  thin  slabs  is  more  or 
m  flexible.  This  rock  is  found  at  the  mines  of  Brazil  and  the  Urals ;  and  also  in  Georgia 
ad  North  Carolina,  where  a  few  diamonds  have  been  found.  It  has  also  been  detected  in  a 
pecies  of  conglomerate,  composed  of  rounded  siliceous  pebbles,  quartz,  chalcedony,  etc, 
pmented  by  a  kind  of  ferruginous  clay.  Diamonds  are  usually,  however,  washed  out  from 
tie  soil.  The  Ural  diamonds  occur  in  the  detritus  along  the  Adolfskoi  rivulet,  where  worked 
Mr  gold,  and  also  at  other  places.  In  India  the  diamond  is  met  with  at  Purteal,  between 
[yderabad  and  Masulipatam,  where  the  famous  Kohinoor  was  found.  The  locality  on  Borneo 
i  at  Pontiana,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ratoos  mountain.     Also  found  in  Australia. 

The  diamond  region  of  South  Africa,  discovered  in  18*57,  is  the  most  productive  at  the 
resent  time.  The  diamonds  occur  in  the  gravel  of  the  Vaal  river,  from  Potchefstrom,  cap- 
a1  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  down  its  whole  course  to.  its  junction  with  the  Orange  river, 
nd  thence  along  tin  latter  stream  for  a  distance  of  60  miles.  In  addition  to  this  the  dia- 
iond«  are  found  alBO  in  the  Orange  River  Republic,  in  isolated  fields  or  Pan*%  of  which  Du 
'oit's  Pan  is  the  most  famous.  The  number  of  diamonds  which  have  been  found  at  the  Cape 
>  very  large,  and  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value 
f  those  obtained  from  March,  1807,  to  November,  1875,  exceeded  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 
a  a  consequence  of  this  production  the  market  value  of  the  Btones  has  been  much  dirain- 
ihed. 

In  the  United  States  a  few  crystals  have  been  met  with  in  Rutherford  Co.,  N.  C. ,  and  Hall 
o.,  <ia. ;  they  occur  also  at  Portis  mine,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  C.  (Genth) ;  one  handsome  one, 
ver  |-  in.  in  diameter,  in  the  village  of  Manchester,  opposite  Richmond,  Va.  In  California, 
t  Cherokee  ravine,  in  Butte  Co.  ;  also  in  N.  San  Juan,  Nevada  Co.,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
old  washings.     Reported  from  Idaho,  and  with  platinum  of  Oregon. 

The  largest  diamond  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  mentioned  by  Tavernier  as  in 
oase&sion  of  the  Great  Mogul  It  weighed  originally  900  carats,  or  2709  3  grains,  but  was 
educed  by  cutting  to  801  grains.  It  has  the  form  and  size  of  half  a  hen's  egg.  It  was  found 
l  1550,  in  the  mine  of  Colone.  The  Pitt  or  Regent  diamond  weighs  but  136*25  carats,  or 
19j  grains  ;  but  is  of  unblemished  transparency  and  color.  It  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  bril- 
ant,  and  its  value  is  estimated  at  £125,000.  The  Kohinoor  measured,  on  its  arrival  in  Eng- 
md.  about  1£  inche?  in  its  greatest  diameter,  over  $  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighed 
86Vr  carats,  and  was  cut  with  many  facets.  It  has  since  been  recut,  and  reduced  to  a  dia- 
leter  of  1-&  by  If  nearly,  and  thus  diminished  over  one-third  in  weight.  It  is  supposed  by 
(r.  Tennant  to  have  been  originally  a  dodecahedron,  and  he  suggests  that  the  great  Russian 
iamond  and  another  large  slab  weighing  180  carats  were  actually  cut  from  the  original  dode- 
ahedron.  Tavernier  gives  the  original  weight  at  787 ^  carats.  The  Rajah  of  Matton  has  in 
is  possession  a  diamond  from  Borneo,  weighing  367  carats.  The  mines  of  Brazil  were  not 
nown  to  afford  diamonds  till  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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GRAPHITE.    Plumbago. 

Hexagonal.  In  flat  six-sided  tables.  The  basal  planes  (O)  are  often 
striated  parallel  to  the  alternate  edges.  Cleavage  :  basal,  perfect.  Com- 
monly in  imbedded,  foliated,  or  granular  masses.  Rarely  in  globular  con- 
cretions, radiated  in  structure. 

II. =1-2.  G.=209-2229.  Lustre  metallic.  Streak  black  and  shining. 
Color  iron-black — dark  steel-gray.  Opaque.  Sectile;  soils  paper.  Thin 
lamime  flexible.     Feel  greasy. 

Var, — (a)  Foliated ;  (b)  columnar,  and  sometimes  radiated ;  (c)  scaly,  massive,  and  slaty ; 
(d)  granular  massive ;  (e)  earthy,  amorphous,  without  metallic  lustre  except  in  the  streak ; 
(/)  in  radiated  concretions. 

Oomp. — Pure  carbon,  with  often  a  little  iron  sesquioxide  mechanically  mixed. 

Pyr.,  etc. — At  a  high  temperature  it  burns  without  flame  or  smoke,  leaving-  usually  some 
red  oxide  of  iron.  B.B.  infusible;  fused  with  nitre  in  a  platinum  spoon,. deflagrates,  con- 
verting the  reagent  into  potassium  carbonate,  which  effervesces  with  adds.  Unaltered  by 
acids. 

Dif£ — See  molybdenite,  p.  211. 

Obs, — Graphite  occurs  in  beds  and  imbedded  masses,  laminae,  or  scales,  in  granite,  gnete, 
mica  schists,  crystalline  limestone.  It  is  in  some  places  a  result  of  the  alteration  by  heat  of 
the  coal  of  the  coal  formation.  Sometimes  met  with  in  greenstone.  It  is  a  common  furnace 
product. 

Occurs  at  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland  ;  in  Glenstrathfarrar  in  Invernesshire  ;  at  Axendal  in 
Norway;  in  the  Urals,  Siberia,  Finland;  in  various  parts  of  Austria;  Prussia;  France. 
Large  quantities  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  United  States,  the  mines  of  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  of  Ticonderoga  and  Fishkill,  N.  Yn 
of  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  of  Wake,  N.  C,  are  worked;  and  that  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  formerly 
afforded  a  large  amount  of  graphite.     It  occurs  sparingly  at  many  other  localities. 

The  name  black  lead,  applied  to  this  species,  is  inappropriate,  as  it  contains  no  lead.  11m 
name  graphite,  of  Werner,  is  derived  from  ypd<pw,  to  write, 

Nordenskiold  makes  the  graphite  of  Ersby  and  Storgard  monocUnio. 


I.   SULPHIDES,  TELLURIDES,  SELENTDES,  ARSEN- 
IDES, BISMUTHIDES. 

.   BINARY  COMPOUNDS. — Sulphides  and  Tellurides  of  the  Metals 

OF  THE   SULPHUB  AND   AeSENIO  QEOUP8. 


Monoclinic.     U  =  66°  5',  /  A  /=  74°  26',  Marignac,  Scacchi,  O  A 14  = 
L38°  21';  b  :  b  :  d  =  0-6755  :  06943 : 1.   Habit  pris- 
matic.   Cleavage  :  £4,   O  rather  perfect ;  1, 14  in 
traces.     Also  granular,  coarse  or  fine  ;  compact. 

H.= 1*5-2.  6.=3#4-3-6.  Lustre  resinous.  Color 
aurora-red  or  orange-yellow.  Streak  varying  from 
orange-red  to  aurora-red.  Transparent — translu- 
cent.    Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven. 

Oomp.— AsS=8ulpTiur  29.9,  arsenic  7(M=100. 

Pyr.t  etc — In  the  closed  tube  melts,  volatilizes,  and  gives  a 
transparent  red  sublimate  ;  in  the  open  tube,  sulphurous  fumes, 
and  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.     B.B.  on 

charcoal  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  emitting  arsenical  and  sulphurous  odors.     Soluble  in  caustio 
alkalies. 

Oba. — Occurs  with  ores  of  silver  and  lead,  in  Upper  Hungary ;  in  Transylvania ;  at  Joachims- 
thai  ;  Schneeberg ;  Andreasberg ;  in  the  Binnenthal,  Switzerland,  in  dolomite  ;  at  Wiesloch 
in  Baden ;  near  Julamerk  in  Koordistan  ;  in  Vesuvian  lavas,  in  minute  crystals. 


ORPTMBNT. 


Orthorhombic.  I A  1  =  100°  40',  O  A  1-J  =  126°  30',  Mohs.  i  :  b  :  &  = 
L'3511  :  1*2059  :  1.  Cleavage  :  i-i  highly  perfect,  i-i  in  traces,  i-i  longi- 
udinally  striated.  Also,  massive,  foliated,  or  columnar ;  sometimes  reni- 
rorni. 

H.  =  1*5-2 .  G.=3*48,  Ilaidinger.  Lustre  pearly  upon  the  faces  of  per- 
fect cleavage  ;  elsewhere  resinous.  Color  several  shades  of  lemon-yellow. 
Streak  yellow,  commonly  a  little  paler  than  the  color.  Subtransparent — 
mbtranslucent.  Sub-sectile.  Thin  laminae  obtained  by  cleavage  flexible 
>ut  not  elastic. 

Oomp. — AsaSa= Sulphur  39,  arsenic  61=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube,  fuses,  volatilizes,  and  gives  a  dark  yellow  sublimate ;  other 
reactions  the  same  as  under  realgar.     Dissolves  in  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid  and  caustic  alkalies. 

Oba  — Orpiment  in  small  crystals  is  imbedded  in  clay  at  Tajowa,  in  Upper  Hungary.  It  is 
usually  in  foliated  and  fibrous  masses,  and  in  this  form  is  found  at  Kapnik,  at  Moldawa,  and 
at  Felsobanya ;  at  Hall  in  the  Tyrol  it  is  found  in  gypsum  ;  at  St.  Gothard  in  dolomite  ;  at 

u 
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the  Solfatara  near  Naples.     Near  J  ulamerk  in  KoordiBtan.     Occurs  also  at  Aoobambillo,  Pen. 
Small  traces  are  met  with  in  Edenville.  Orange  Co. ,  N,  Y. 

orpiment  in  a  corruption  of  its  i.atiu  name  anripigmentnin,  "  golden  paint," 
.-en  in  allusion  to  the  color,  and  also  because  the  substance  was  supposed  to  coo- 

f.  of  Scacchi  may  be,  according  to  Kenngott,  a  variety  of  orpiment. 


which  was  j 
tain  gold. 

DlMOHI'II 


BTIBNITZL    Antimonite.  Gray  Antimony.  Antimony  Glance.  Antimonglana,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic.    IaI=  90°64',  0Al-t  =  134alfi',Krenner;  c:l\i  = 
1-0259  :  1-0158  : 1.       O  A  1  =  124° 

422  433  45';   O  A  \-i  =  134°  42*'. 

Lute  nil  planes  deeply  striated 
longitudinally.  Cleavage :  ii  highly 
perfect.  Often  columnar,  coarse  or 
fine  ;  also  granular  to  impalpable. 

n.=2.  G.=4-516,IIaiij.  Lustre 
metallic.  Color  and  streak  lead- 
gray,  inclining  to  steel-gray :  sub- 
ject to  blackish  tarnish,  sometime* 
iridescent.  Fracture  small  su!>cod- 
clioidal.  Seetile.  Thin  laniine  ■ 
little  flexible. 

Comp,— Sb-8,=  S»ul]>hi»r  W  2,  antimony  71  8=100. 

Pyr-i  etc, — In  t hf  open  tube  snlphuron*  and  antimonous  fumes,  the  latter  condensing  Ma 
white  sublimate  which  II.  B.  in  non-volatile.  On  charcoal  fuses,  spreads  out,  gives  Bulphoroos 
and  antimonous  fumes,  coats  the  coal  white;  this  coating  treated  in  R. F.  tinges  the  Same 
greenish -blue.      Fun.  —  1 .      When  pure  perfectly  soluble  in  hydroobloric  acid. 

Diff — Distinguished  by  its  perfect  cleavage  ;  also  by  its  extreme  fusibility  and  other  blow- 
pipe characters. 

Ob-. — Occurs  with  spathic  iron  in  beds,  but  generally  in  veins.  Often  associated  with 
blende,  lairite,  and  quartz. 

Met  with  in  veins  at  Wolfsbcrg.  in  the  Harz  ;  at  Briiunsdorf.  near  Freiberg-;  at  Prrihrsm; 
in  Hungary  ;  at  1'ereta,  in  Tuscany;  in  the  ITruls ;  in  Dumfriesshire;  to  Cornwall  Abo 
fonnd  in  different  Mexican  mines.      Also  abundant  in  Borneo. 

e  sparingly  at  Cnrmel.  Me.  ;  at  Cornish  and   Lyme,  N.  H. ; 
the  Humboldt  mining  region  in  Nevada  ;  also  i 


.  from  Prederiotoa, 


In  the  United  (■ 
at  -Soldier's  Dellsht," 

of  Anrora,  Ksinc.rnlda  Co.,  Nevada.     Also  found  in  New  Urunswi 
8.  \V.  side  of  St.  .lubn  R. 

This  ort'  adonis  much  of  tie  antimony  of  commerce.  The  crude  antimony  of  the  shop*  is 
obtained  by  simple  fusion,  which  separates  the  accompanying  rock.  From  this  product  most 
of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  antimony  are  made,  and  the  pure  metal  extracted. 

LlviXdSTciMTJ.;  Uhirrtiia).-  ltcscmbles  stibnite  in  physical  characters,  but  has  a  rtd 
Streak,  and  contains,  besides  sulphur  and  antimony,  14  p.  c.  mercury.  Huitzaoo,  State  of 
Guerrero,  Mesico. 


BISMUTHIOTTE.     Bismuth  Glance.     Wismuthglani,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic.  /a  /  =  !)1°  30',  Ilaidinger.  Cleavage  :  brachy diagonal 
perfect;  inacrniliagoiinl  less  so;  basal  jierfect.  In  acieular  crystals.  Also 
massive,  with  a  foliated  or  tibrous  structure. 

II. =2.  Cx.=«-4-fi-45y;  7i> ;  7-10,  Bolivia,  Forbes.  Lustre  metallic. 
Streak  and  color  lead-gray,  inclining  to  tin-white,  with  a  yellowish  oriride* 
cent  tarnish.     Opamie. 
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Comp. — Bi3S9=Sulphur  18*75,  bismuth  81  '25=100  ;  isomorphous  with  stibnite. 
•  Pyr^  eta — In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fames,  and  a  white  sublimate  which  B.B.  fuses 


■to  drops,  brown  while  hot  and  opaque  yellow  on  cooling.  On  charcoal  at  first  gives  sul- 
flmrouB  fumes,  then  fuses  with  spirting,  and  coats  the  coal  with  yellow  bismuth  oxide. 
fus.=l.  Dissolves  readily  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  a  white  precipitate  falls  on  diluting  with 
vater. 

Obs. — Found  at  Brandy  Gill,  Carrock  Fells,  in  Cumberland  ;  near  Redruth ;  at  Botallack 
tear  Land's  End ;  at  Herland  Mine,  G  wen  nap ;  with  childrenite,  near  Callington  ;  in  Saxony ; 
u  Riddarhyttan,  Sweden ;  near  Sorata,  Bolivia.  Occurs  in  Rowan  Co.,  N.  C. ,  at  the  Barn- 
pudt  vein  ;  at  Haddam,  Ct. ;  Beaver  Co.,  Utah. 

Guanajuatite  ;  Frenzdite.     Fernanda,  1873 ;  Castillo,  1873  ;  Frtmd,  1874.— A  bismuth 

Klenide,  Bi5Se3 ;  sometimes  with  part  of  the  selenium  replaced  by  sulphur,  that  is,  Bi9(Se,S)a, 
th  Se  :  S=3  :  2,  which  requires  Selenium  23*8,  sulphur  6*5,  bismuth  69*7=100.     Isomor- 
Shons  with  stibnite  and  bismuthinite  (Sehrauf).     Guanajuato,  Mexico.     Silaonitb  from 
uanajuato  is  BitSe  (Fernandez). 


TETRADYMITE,    Tellurwismuth,  Germ. 

Hexagonal.  OaR  =  118°  38',  R  A  R  =  81°  2' ;  c  =  1*5865.  Crystals 
often  tabular.  Cleavage :  basal,  very  perfect.  Also  massive,  foliated,  or 
jgranular. 

H.=l*5-2.  G.=7'2~7,9.  Lustre  metallic,  splendent.  Color  pale  steel- 
f^ray.    Not  very  sectile.     Laminae  flexible.     Soils  paper. 

'       Oomp.,  Var. — Consists  of  bismuth  and  tellurium,  with  sometimes  sulphur  and  selenium. 

\  If  sulphur,  when  present,  replaces  part  of  the  tellurium,  the  analyses  for  the  most  part  afford 

■7  the    general  formula  Bia(Te.  S)3.     Var.  1. — Fret  from  sulphur.     BiaTes  = Tellurium   48*1, 

t>i*muth  51*9;   G.  =7*868,  from  Dablonega,  Jackson;    7*042,  id.,  Balch.     2.  Sulphurous. 

:  Containing'  4  or  5  p.  o.  sulphur.     S. =7*500,  crystals,  from  Schubkau,  Wehrle. 

■        Pyr. — In  the  open  tube  a  white  sublimate  of  tellurous  oxide,  which  B.  B.  fuses  to  colorless 

l  drops.     On  charcoal  fuses,  gives  white  fumes,  and  entirely  volatilizes  ;  tinges  the  R.  F.  bluish- 

I  green ;  coats  the  coal  at  first  white  (tellurous  oxide),  and  finally  orange-yellow  (bismuth 

."   oxide) ;  some  varieties  give  sulphurous  and  selenous  odors. 

DifZ. — Distinguished  by  its  easy  fusibility  ;  tendency  to  foliation,  and  high  specific  gravity. 
Oba. — Occurs  at  Schubkau,  near  Schemnitz ;  at  Retzbanya ;  Orawitza ;  at  Tellemark  in 
.    Norway ;  at  Bastnaes  mine,  near  Riddarhyttan,  Sweden. 

Is  the  United  States,  associated  with  gold  ores,  in  Virginia ;  in  North  Carolina,  Davidson 
t  Co. ,  etc.  Also  occurs  in  Georgia,  4  m.  E.  of  Dahlonega,  and  elsewhere  ;  Highland,  Montana 
'     T.  ;  Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado,  rare ;  Montgomery  mine,  Arizona. 

!  Josepte. — A  bismuth  telluride,  in  which  half  the  tellurium  is  replaced  by  sulphur  and 

selenium ;  Brazil. 

Wbhrlite.— Composition  probably  Bi(Te,  S).     G.  =8*44.    Deutsch  Pilsen,  Hungary. 


MOLYBDENITE.    Molybdanglanz,  Germ. 

In  short  or  tabular  hexagonal  prisms.  Cleavage :  eminent,  parallel  to 
base  of  hexagonal  prisms.  Commonly  foliated,  massive,  or  in  scales :  also 
line  granular. 

II. =1-1*5,  being  easily  impressed  by  the  nail.  G.=4-44-4*8.  Lustre 
metallic.  Color  pure  lead-gray.  Streak  similar  to  color,  slightly  inclined 
to  green.  Opaque.  Laminae  very  flexible,  not  elastic.  Sectile,  and  almost 
malleable.     Bluish-gray  trace  on  paper. 
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Comp. — MoSa= Sulphur  41*0,  molybdenum  59*0=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fames.  B.B.  in  the  forceps  infusible,  Imptitn  % 
yellowish-green  color  to  the  flame  ;  on  charcoal  the  pulverized  mineral  gives  in  O.F.  a  ttooof 
odor  of  sulphur,  and  coats  the  coal  with  crystals  of  molybdic  oxide,  which  appear  yellow 
while  hot,  and  white  on  cooling ;  near  the  assay  the  coating  is  copper-red,  and  if  the  white 
coating  be  touched  with  an  intermittent  R.F.,  it  assumes  a  beautiful  azure-blue  coke 
Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  white  or  grayish  residue  (molybdic  oxide). 

Dift — Distinguished  from  graphite  by  its  color  and  streak,  and  also  by  its  behavior  (yield- 
ing sulphur,  etc.)  before  the  blowpipe. 

Obs  — Molybdenite  generally  occurs  imbedded  in,  or  disseminated  through,  granite,  gneia\ 
zircon  -syenite,  granular  limestone,  and  other  crystalline  rooks.  Found  in  Sweden ;  Norway; 
Russia.  Also  in  Saxony  ;  in  Bohemia  ;  Rathausberg  in  Austria  ;  near  Miask,  Urals ;  Chesw 
in  France ;  Peru  ;  Brazil ;  Calbeck  Fells,  and  elsewhere  in  Cumberland  ;  several  of  the  Cornish 
mines;  in  Scotland  at  East  Tulloch,  etc. 

In  Maine,  at  Blue  Hill  Bay  and  Camdage  farm.  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam.  In  Vermont,  it 
Newport.  In  AT.  Hamps/iire,  at  Westmoreland  ;  at  Llandaff ;  at  Franconia.  In  Mat$.y  at 
Shutesbury  ;  at  Brimfield.  In  N.  Yark,  near  Warwick.  In  Penn.,  in  Chester,  on  Chester 
Creek  ;  near  Concord,  Cabarrus  Co.,  N.  C.  In  California,  at  Excelsior  gold  mine,  in  Excel- 
sior district     In  Canada,  at  several  places. 


2.  BINARY  COMPOUNDS.— Sulphides,  Telltjrides,  etc.,  of  Metalb 

of  the  Gold,  Iron,  and  Tin  Groups. 

A.  BASIC   DIVISION. 
DYSCRASITE.    Antimonial  Silver.     Antimon-Silber,  Germ. 

Orrhorhombic.  I A  1=  119°  59'  ;  0  A  l-£  130°  41' ;  c  :  I :  &  =  1-1633: 
1-7315  :  1 ;  <>a  1  =  1l>{>°  4<V  ;  0Al-X  =  146°  6\  Cleavage:  basal  distinct : 
1-7  also  distinct;  /  imperfect.  Twins:  stellate  forms  and  hexagonal 
prisms.  Prismatic  planes  striated  vertically.  Also  massive,  granular ;  par- 
ticles of  various  sizes,  weakly  coherent. 

II. =3-5-4.  G.=9-44-9-82.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  silver- 
white,  inclining  to  tin-white ;  sometimes  tarnished  yellow  or  blackish. 
Opaque.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp.— Ag4Sb= Antimony  22,  silver  78=100.  Also  AgeSb=Antimony  15-66,  silver 8434, 
and  other  proportions. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses  to  a  globule,  -coating  the  coal  with  white  antimonwa 
oxide,  and  finally  giving  a  globule  of  almost  pure  silver.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  anti- 
monous  oxide. 

Obs.— Occurs  near  Wolfach  in  Baden,  Wittichen  in  Suabia,  and  at  Andreasberg  ;  alio  at 
Allemont  in  Daupbine,  Casalla  in  Spain,  and  in  Bolivia,  S.  A. 


DOMEYKITB.    Arsenikkupfer,  Germ. 

Ileniform  and  botryoidal ;  also  massive  and  disseminated. 

II. =3-35.  G.=7-7*50,  Portage  Lake,  Genth.  Lustre  metallic  but  dull 
on  exjK)8ure.  Color  tin-white  to  steel-gray,  with  a  yellowish  to  pinchbeck- 
brown,  and,  afterward,  an  iridescent  tarnish.     Fracture  uneven. 
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Oomp. — CusAs= Arsenic  28  3,  copper  71 '7=100. 

~     rn  etc. — In  the  open  tube  fuses  and  gives  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenons 


B.B.  on  charcoal  arsenical  fumes  and  a  malleable  metallic  globule,  which,  on  treat- 
ment  with  soda,  gives .  a  globule  of  pure  copper.  Not  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — From  the  mines  of  Chili.     In  N.  America,  found  on  the  Sheldon  location,  Portage 

:e;  and  at  Michipicoten  Island,  in  L.  Superior. 
AlvGODONiTK. — Composition,  CueAs= Arsenic  16*5,  copper  83*5.    Chili  ;  also  Lake  Superior. 
Whitnbyite.— Cu9As= Arsenic  11*6,  copper  88*4= 100.     Houghton,  Mich.,  also  Calif ornia. 


B.  PROTO  DIVISION. 


(a)  Oalenite  Group.     Isometric;   holohedral. 

ARGENTITE.    Silver  Glance.    Vitreous  Silver.     Silberglanz,  Oerm. 

Isometric.  Cleavage :  dodecahedral  in  traces.  Also  reticulated,  arbores- 
cent, and  filiform ;  also  amorphous. 

H.=2-2-5.  G.=7'196-7-365.  Lustre  metallic.  Streak  and  color  black- 
ish  lead-gray ;  streak  shining.  Opaque.  Fracture  small  sub-conchoidal, 
uneven.     Malleable. 

Comp.—Ag,S= Sulphur  12*9,  silver  87  1=100. 

Fyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  gives  off  sulphurous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  with  intu- 
mescence in  O.F.,  emitting  sulphurous  fumes,  and  yielding  a  globule  of  silver. 

J3ifL — Distinguished  from  other  silver  ores  by  its  malleability. 

Obs. — Found  in  the  Erzgebirge ;  in  Hungary ;  in  Norway,  near  Kongsberg  ;  in  the  Altai ; 
in  the  Urals  at  the  Blagodat  mine ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Bolivia ;  Peru ;  Chili ;  Mexico,  etc. 
Occurs  in  Nevada,  at  the  Comstock  lode,  and  elsewhere.       ' 

Oldhamtte  from  the  Busti  meteorite  is  essentially  CaS. 

Naumannite. — A  silver  selenide,  containing  also  some  lead.  Color  iron-black.  From 
the  Han. 

Eucahutb. — A  silver-copper  selenide,  (Cu,  Ag)aSe.  Color  silver-white  to  gray.  Sweden ; 
Chili 

t 

CROOKESITB. 

Massive,  compact ;  no  trace  of  crystallization. 

H.=2'5-3.    Cr.=6*90.     Lustre  metallic     Color  lead-gray.     Brittle. 

Oomp.— <Cu„Tl,Ag)  Se=Selenium  3328,  copper  45-76,  thaUium  17-25,  silver  3*71~100. 

Pyx.,  eta — B.B.  fuses  very  easily  to  a  greenish-black  shining  enamel,  coloring  the  flame 
strongly  green.     Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — From  the  mine  of  Skrikerum  in  Norway.  Formerly  regarded  as  selenide  of  copper 
or  berzelianite. 

GAUEnNTTB.    Galena.     Bleiglanz,  Oerm. 

Isometric  ;  habit  cubic  (see  f.  38,  39,  etc.,  p.  15).  Cleavage,  cubic,  per- 
fect;  octahedral  in  traces.  Twins:  twinning-plane,  the  octahedral  plane, 
1  425  (f .  263,  p.  88) ;  the  same  kind  of  composition  repeated,  f .  426,  and 
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flattened  parallel  to  1.     Also  reticulated,  tabular  ;  coarse  or  fine  granular ; 
sometimes  impalpable ;  occasionally  fibrous. 


H.=2-5-2-75.     G.=7-25-7-7.     Lustre  metallic.     Color  and  streak  pare 
lead-gray.     Surface  of  crystals  occasionally  tarnished.     Fracture  flat  sub- 

chonchoidal,  or  even.     Frangible. 

Oomp.,  Var.—PbS- Sulphur  l;t  4.  lead  86-8=100.     Contains  silver,  and  occasionally  selen- 
'    i,  cadmium,  antimony,  copper,  as  sulphides  ;  besides,  al»o,  » 


and  gold  ;  all  galonita  ia  more  or  lens  argeutif  erous,  and  no  external  characters  serve  to  difr 
tingTiish  the  relative  amount  of  silver  present. 

Pyr.— In  the  open  tnbe  gives  sulphurous  fames.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  emits  sulphnrmu 
fames,  cents  the  coal  yollow,  and  yields  a  globule  of  metallia  lead.      Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguished  in  all  but  the  finely  granular  varieties  by  its  perfect  cubic  cleavage. 

Ob*. — Occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  both  in  crystalline  and  unc  ry  stall  in  e  rocks.  It  is  often 
associated  with  pyrite,  marcasite,  blende,  chal  copy  rite,  arsenopyrite.  etc,  in  a  gangus  of 
quartz,  calcite,  barite,  or  tluorite.  etc  ;  also  with  cerussite,  anglesite,  and  other  salts  of  lead. 
which  are  frequent  results  of  its  alteration.  It  is  also  common  with  gold,  and  in  veins  of 
silver  ores.  Some  prominent  localities  are :— Freiberg  in  Saxony,  the  Han,  Pnibram  and 
Joachimsthal,  Styria ;  anil  also  Bleiberg.  and  the  neighboring  localities  of  Carinthia,  Sals  in 
Sweden,  Leadhills  and  the  killas  of  Cornwall,  in  veins ;  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  England  ;  in  Nertsehinsk,  East  Siberia;  in  Algeria ;  near  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;   in  Australia  ;  Chili ;  Bolivia,  etc. 

Extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  in  the  United  States  exist  in  Missouri,  Illinois.  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin.  Other  important  localities  are:— in  Nme  York,  Rossis,  St.  Lawrence  Co.; 
Wurtzboro,  Sullivan  Co. ;  at  Ancram,  Columbia  Co.  ;  in  Ulster  Co.  In  Mnine,  at  Lubec,  111 
JVew"  Hmirptkire,  at  Eaton  and  other  places.  In  Vermont,  at  Thetford.  In  Conntcfimt,  at 
Middletown.  In  MaxKiichuaclU,  at  Newbury  port,  at  Southampton,  etc.  In  Pennxyltmuo,  at 
Phenixville  and  elsewhere.  In  Vinjini-i,  at  Austin's  mines  in1  Wythe  Co. ,  Walton's  gold  mini 
in  Louisa  Co..  etc.  In  Tfnnemise,  at  Brown's  Creek,  and  nt  Hnysboro,  near  Nashville.  In 
Michigan,  in  the  region  of  Chocolate  river,  and  Lake  Superior  copper  districts,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  L.  Superior,  in  Nocbing  on  Thunder  Bay,  and  around  Black  Bay.  In  Cali- 
fornia, at  many  of  the  gold  mines.  In  Nctiida,  abundant  on  Walker's  river,  and  at  Steam- 
boat Springs,  Galena  district.  In  Arizona,  in  the  Castle  Dome,  Eureka,  and  other  districts. 
In  Colorado,  at  Pike's  Peak,  etc 

OLAOSTHALTTH.    Seleublei,  Oerm. 

Isometric.  Occurs  commonly  in  fine  granular  masses ;  some  specimens 
foliated.     Cleavage  cubic. 

H.=2-5-3.  G.=7-6-8"8.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  lead-gray,  somewhat 
bluish.     Streak  darker.     Opaque.     Fracture  granular  and  shining. 

Oomp.,  Tar.— PbSe= Selenium  276,  lead  724  =  100.  Besides  the  pure  selenide  of  lead, 
there  are  others,  often  arranged  us  distinct  species,  which  contain  cobalt,  oopper,  or  mercury, 
in  place  of  part  of  the  lead,  and  sometimes  a  little  silver  or  iron. 
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Pyr. — Decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube.  In  the  open  tube  gives  selenous  fumes  and  a  red 
sublimate.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  a  strong-  selenous  odor ;  partially  fuses.  Coats  the  coal  near 
the  assay  at  first  gray,  with  a  reddish  border  (selenium),  and  later  yellow  (lead  oxide) ;  when 
pure  entirely  volatile ;  with  soda  gives  a  globule  of  metallic  lead. 

Obs. — Much  resembles  a  granular  galenite;  but  the  faint  tinge  of  blue  and  the  B.B. 
selenium  fumes  serve  to  distinguish  it. 

Found  at  Clausthal,  Tilkerode,  Zorge,  Lehrbach,  etc,  in  the  Harz  ;  at  Beii/sberg  in  Sax- 
ony ;  at  the  Rio  Tinto  mines,  Spain  ;  Cacheuta  mine,  Mendoza,  S.  A. 

Zorgite  and  Lehbbachite  occur  with  clausthalite  in  the  Harz.  Zorgite  is  a  lead-copper 
selenide.     Lehrbachite  is  a  lead-mercury  selenide. 

Bkrzelianite. — Cu9Se= Selenium  38  4,  copper  61*6=100.  Color  silver-white.  From 
Sweden,  also  the  Harz. 

Altaite.—  Composition  PbTe= Tellurium  38  3,  lead  61*17.  Isometric.  Color  tin-white. 
From  Savodinski  in  the  Altai ;  Stanislaus  mine,  Col. ;  Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado ;  Province 
of  Coquimbo,  Chili 

Tiemannite  (Selenquecksilber,  Oerm.). — A  mercury  selenide,  probably  HgSe.  Massive. 
Found  in  the  Harz ;  also  California. 


BORNTTXI.    Erubescite.    Purple  Copper  Ore.     Buntkupfererz,  Germ. 

Isometric.  Cleavage  :  octahedral  in  traces.  Massive,  structure  granular 
or  compact. 

II.=3.  G.=4#4-5-5.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  between  copper-red  and 
pinchbeck-brown;  speedily  tarnishes.  Streak  pale  grayish- black,  slightly 
shining.     Fracture  small  conchoidal,  uneven.     ^Brittle. 

.  Oomp. — For  crystallized  varieties  FeCusS»,  or  sulphur  28  06,  iron  16*36,  copper  55*58=100. 
Other  varieties  are :  FeaCusS4,  FeCu6S,,  and  so  on.  The  ratio  of  R  (Cu  or  Fe)  to  S  has  the 
values  5  :  4,  4  :  3,  3  :  2,  7  :  3  (Rammelsberg).  Analysis,  Collier,  from  Bristol,  Ct.  Sulphur 
25*88,  copper  6179,  iron  1177,  silver  tr.  =99-39  (R  :  S=3  :  2). 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  faint  sublimate  of  sulphur.  In  the  open  tube  yields 
sulphurous  oxide,  but  gives  no  sublimate.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses  in  R.  F.  to  a  brittle  mag- 
netic globule.  The  roasted  mineral  gives  with  the  fluxes  the  reactions  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  with  soda  a  metallic  globule.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

DifL — Distinguished  by  its  copper-red  color  on  the  fresh  fracture. 

Obs. — Found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall ;  at  Ross  Island  in  Ki Harney,  Ireland  ;  at  Mount 
Catini,  Tuscany ;  in  the  Mansf eld  district.  Germany ;  and  in  Norway.  Siberia,  Silesia,  and 
Hungary.  It  is  the  principal  copper  ore  at  some  Chilian  mines ;  also  common  in  Peru,  Boli- 
via, and  Mexico.  At  Bristol,  Conn.,  it  has  been  fouud  abundantly  in  good  crystals.  Found 
massive  at  Mahoopeny,  Penn.,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  same  State;  also  at  Chesterfield, 
Mass. ;  also  in  New  Jersey.    A  common  ore  in  Canada,  at  the  Acton  and  other  mines. 

Alabandite  (Manganglanz,  Oerm.). — MnS= Sulphur  36  7,  manganese  63.3=100.  Isomet- 
ric    Cleavage  cubic.     Color  black.     Streak  green.     From  Transylvania,  etc. 

GbOnauite. — A  sulphide  containing  nickel,  bismuth,  iron,  cobalt,  copper.  From 
Ghrunau. 


(b)   Blende  Group.    Isometric  ;  tetrahedral. 

or  ZINC  BLENDE.    Black-Jack,  Engl  Miners. 


Isometric :  tetrahedral.  Cleavage :  dodecahedral,  highly  perfect.  Twins : 
twinning-plane  1,  as  in  f.  429.  Also  botryoidal,  and  other  imitative  shapes ; 
sometimes  fibrous  and  radiated  ;  also  massive,  compact. 

H.= 3*5-4.  G.= 3*9-4*2.  4*063,  white,  New  Jersey.  Lustre  resinous 
to  adamanite.     Color  brown,  yellow,  black,  red,  green ;  white  or  yellow 
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when  pure.      Streak  white — reddish-brown.     Transparent — translucent 
Fracture  conchoidal.    Brittle. 


427 


428 


Comp.,  Var.—ZnS- Sulphur  33,  zinc  67=100.  Bat  often  haying  part  of  the  sine  replaced 
by  iron,  and  sometimes  by  cadmium :  also  containing  in  minute  quantities,  thallium,  indium, 
and  gallium.  Var.  1.  Ordinary.  Containing  little  or  no  iron  ;  colors  white  to  yeUowith- 
brown,  sometimes  black ;  G.  =3  9-4*1.  2.  Ferriferous  ;  Mamuitite.  Containing  10  p.  c  or 
more  of  iron;  dark-brown  to  black  ;  G. =3*9-4*2.  The  proportion  of  iron  sulphide  to  tine 
sulphide  varies  from  1  :  5  to  1  :  2.  3.  Cadmiferous  ;  Przibramite.  The  amount  of  cadmium 
present  in  any  blende  thus  far  analyzed  is  less  than  5  per  cent  Each  of  the  above  varieties 
may  occur  (a)  in  crystals ;  (b)  firm,  fibrous,  or  columnar,  at  times  radiated  or  plumose ;  (e) 
cleavable,  massive,  or  foliated ;  (d)  granular,  or  compact  massive. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes,  and  generally  changes  color.  B.B.  on 
charcoal,  in  R.  F.,  some  varieties  give  at  first  a  reddish- brown  coating  of  cadmium  oxide,  and 
later  a  coating  of  zinc  oxide,  which  is  yellow  while  hot  and  white  after  cooling.  With  cobalt 
solution  the  zinc  coating  gives  a  green  color  when  heated  in  O.F.  Most  varieties,  after 
roasting,  give  with  borax  a  reaction  for  iron.  With  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  a  Strang  green 
zinc  flame.     Difficultly  fusible. 

Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  during  whioh  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  Some 
specimens  phosphoresce  when  struck  with  a  steel  or  by  friction. 

Difif. — Generally  to  be  distinguished  by  its  perfect  cleavage,  giving  angles  of  60°  and  120°; 
by  its  resinous  lustre,  and  also  by  its  infusibility. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  both  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
galenite  ;  also  with  barite,  chalcopyrite,  fluorite,  Riderite,  and  frequently  in  silver  mines. 

Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall,  afford  different  varieties ;  also  Transylvania;  Hun- 
gary ;  the  Harz ;  Sahla  in  Sweden ;  Ratieborzitz  in  Bohemia ;  many  Saxon  localities. 
Splendid  crystals  in  dolomite  are  found  in  the  Binnenthal. 

Abounds  with  the  lead  ore  of  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  In  N.  York,  Sulli- 
van Co.,  near  Wurtzboro' ;  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  at  Cooper's  falls,  at  Mineral  Point;  at  the 
Ancram  lead  mine  in  Columbia  Co.  ;  in  limestone  at  Lockport  and  other  places.  In  Mm., 
at  Sterling ;  at  the  Southampton  lead  mines ;  at  Hatfield.  In  N.  Ilamp.,  at  the  Eaton  lead 
mine  ;  at  Warren,  a  large  vein  of  black  blende.  In  Maine,  at  the  Lubec  lead  mines,  etc 
In  Conn.,  at  lloxbury,  and  at  Lane's  mine,  Monroe.  In  N.  Jersey,  a  white  variety  at  Frank- 
lin. In  Penn.%  at  the  Wheatley  and  Perkiomen  lead  mines  ;  near  Friedensville,  Lehigh  Co. 
In  Virginia,  at  Austin's  lead  mines,  Wythe  Co.  In  Michigan,  at  Prince  vein,  Lake  Superior. 
In  Illinois,  near  Rosiclare ;  near  Galena,  in  stalactites,  covered  with  pyrite,  and  galenite. 
In  Wisetm*m%  at  Mineral  Point.     In  Tennessee,  at  Haysboro\  near  Nashville. 

Named  blende  because,  while  often  resembling  galena,  it  yielded  no  lead,  the  word  in  Ger- 
man meaning  blind  or  deceiving.     SpJuilerite  is  from  <i<pa\tp6s,  treacherous. 


(c)  CKalcocite  Group.    Orthorhombic. 

HUSSITE.    Tellursilber,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic,  and  resembling  chalcoeite.     Cleavage  indistinct 
8ive  ;  compact  or  line  grained  ;  rarely  coarse-granular. 


Mas- 
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H.=2-3-5.  Q.=8'3-8*6.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  between  lead-gray 
and  steel-gray.     Sectile.     Fracture  even. 

Comp. — Ag,To  =  Tellurium  872,  silver  62-8=100.  Silver  sometimes  replaced  in  part  by 
gold. 

PyT. — In  the  open  tube  a  faint  white  sublimate  of  tellurous  oxide,  which  B.B.  fuses  to 
colorless  globules.  On  charcoal  f MM  to  a  black  globule  ;  this  treated  in  It.  F.  presents  on 
cooling  white  dendritic  points  of  silver  on  its  surface  ;   with  soda  gives  a  gl  ibulc  of  silver. 

Obs- — Occurs  in  the  Altai,  in  Siberia,  in  a  talcoae  rock  ;  at  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  and  at 
Retibanya  in  Hungary  ;  Stanislaus  mine,  Calaveras  Co. ,  CaL ;  Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado ; 
Province  of  Coqnimbo,  Chili. 

PkTzIte. — Differs  from  hessite  in  that  gold  replaces  much  of  the  silver.  U.—2S.  G.= 
8-72-8-83,  Pets;  9-9-4,  Kilstel.  Color  between  steel-gray  and  iron-black,  sometimes  with 
pavonine  tarnish.  Streak  iron -black.  Brittle.  Analysis  bj  Genth,  from  Golden  Eule  mine, 
tellurium  33-68,  silver  4186,  gold  25  60  =  100  14.  Occurs  at  the  localities  stated  above,  with 
other  ores  of  tellurium. 

Tapai.pite  (TeUurwismnthsilber).— Composition  (Eamm.),  Ag,Bi,Te,S(Ag,S+2BiTe). 
Granular.     Color  gray.     Sierra  de  Tapalpa,  Mexico. 


A0ANTHITE. 

Orthorhombic  IN  I  =  110°  54' ;  OA  l-l  =  124°  42',  Dauber ;  i  :  I :  d 
=  1-4442  :  1-4523  :  1.  OM-l  =  135°  10';  OaI  =  119°  42'.  Twins: 
parallel  to  1-t.  Crystals  usually  slender-pointed  prisms.  Cleavage  indis- 
tinct. 

H.=2-5  or  under.  G.=7'16-7-33.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  iron-black 
or  like  argeutite.     Fracture  uneven,  giving  a  shining  surface.     Sectile. 

Oomp.— AgiS,  or  like  argeutite.     Snlphnr  189,  silver 87-1=100. 

Frr Same  as  for  argeutite,  p.  213. 

Oba.—  Found  at  Joochimstha) ;  also  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony. 

OHAXCOCTTB.    Chaloosine.     Vitreous  Copper.     Copper  Glance.     Kupferglam,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic  I A 1=  119°  35',  0  A  1-i  =  120°  57';  6  : 1 :  &  =  16676  : 
1-7176  : 1 ;  O  A 1  =  117°  24' ;  O  A  14  =  135°  52'.  Cleavage  :  /,  indistinct. 
Twins :  twinning-plane,  I,  producing  hexagonal,  or  Btellate  forms  (left  half 


Bristol,  Ct  Bristol,  Ct.  Bristol,  Ot. 

«*f  f.  432) ;  also  J-i,  a  cruciform  twin  (f.  432),  crossing  at  angles  of  111" 
^.nd  69° ;  f.  433,  a  cruciform  twin,  having  O  and  /  of  one  crystal  parallel 
Respectively  to  i-l  and  O  of  the  other.  Also  massive,  structure  granular, 
Ktv  compact  and  impalpable. 
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H.=2-5-3.  G.=5-5-5-8.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  blackish 
lead-gray ;  often  tarnished  blue  or  green  ;  streak  sometimes  shining.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal. 

Oomp CuaS=  Sulphur  20*2,  copper  79-8=100. 

Fyr.,  etc. — Yie'ds  nothing  volatile  in  the  closed  tube.  In  the  open  tube  gives  off  sulphur- 
ous fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  melts  to  a  globule,  which  boils  with  spirting;  with  soda  is 
reduced  to  metallic  copper.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Cornwall  affords  splendid  crystals.  The  compact  and  massive  varieties  occur  in 
Siberia,  Herae,  Saxony,  the  Bannat,  etc. ;  Mt  Catini  mines  in  Tuscany ;  Mexico,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Chili. 

In  the  United  States,  it  has  been  found  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  in  large  and  brilliant  crystals. 
In  Virginia,  in  the  United  States  copper  mine  district,  Orange  Co.  Between  Newmarket  and 
Taney  town,  Maryland.  In  Arizona,  near  La  Paz  ;  in  N.  W.  Sonora.  In  Nevada,  in  Washoe, 
Humboldt.  Churchill,  and  Nye  Cos. 

Harrisite  of  Shepard,  from  Canton  mine,  Georgia,  is  chalcocite  with  the  cleavage  of 
galenite  (pseudomorphous,  (tenth). 

STROMEYERITE,    SUberkupferglanz,  Germ. 

Orthorhoiubic  :  isoinorphous  with  chalcocite.  I A  1=119°  35'.  Also 
massive,  compact. 

II. =2*5-3.  G.= 6*2-6-3.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  dark  steel-gray. 
Streak  shining.     Fracture  subconchoidal. 

Comp.— AgCuS=Ag,S+Cu,S=Sulphur  15*7,  silver  53-1,  copper  31*2-100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Fuses,  but  gives  no  sublimate  in  the  closed  tube.  In  the  open  tube  sulphurtrai 
fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  in  O.F.  fuses  to  a  semi-malleable  globule,  which,  treated  with  the 
fluxes,  reacts  strongly  for  copper,  and  cupelled  with  lead  gives  a  silver  globule.  Soluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  at  Schlangenberg,  in  Siberia ;  at  Rudelstadt,  Silesia ;  also  in  Chili ;  at  Com- 
bavalla  in  Peru  ;  at  Heintzelman  mine  in  Arizona. 

Sterkbergite.  — An  iron-silver  sulphide,  AgFeaSs.  Johanngeorgenstadt  and  JoachimsthaL 


(d)  Pyrrlwtite  Group.    Hexagonal. 
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CINNABAR.    Zinnober,  Germ. 

Ehombohedral.  IiAji  =  d2°  36',  It  A  O  =  127°  6' ;  c  =  1-1448.  Ac- 
cording to  DesCloizeaux,  tetartohedral,  like  quartz. 
Also  granular,  massive ;  sometimes  forming  super- 
ficial coatings. 

Cleavage :  /,  very  perfect  Twins :  twinning- 
plane  O. 

H= 2-2-5.  G= 8-998,  a  cleavable  variety  from 
Neumarktel.  Lustre  adamantine,  inclining  to  metal- 
lic when  dark-colored,  and  to  dull  in  friable 
varieties.  Color  cochineal-red,  often  inclining  to 
brownish-red  and  lead-gray.  Streak  scarlet,  snb- 
transparent,  opacme.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  un- 
even.    Sectile.    Polarization  circular. 


Oomp.— HgS  (or  HgjSs)=Sulphur  13*8,  mercury  86*2=100.  Sometimes  impure  fromoUj, 
izoa  sesquioxide,  bitumen. 
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r. — In  the  closed  tube  a  black  sublimate.  Carefully  heated  in  the  open  tribe  gives  sul- 
phurous fames  and  metallic  mercury,  condensing  in  minute  globules  on  the  cold  walls  of  the 
tube.     B.B.  on  charcoal  wholly  volatile  if  pure. 

Obs. — Cinnabar  occurs  in  beds  in  slate  rocks  and  shales,  and  rarely  in  granite  or  porphyry. 
It  has  been  observed  in  veins,  with  ores  of  iron.  The  most  important  European  beds  of  this 
ore  are  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  at  Idria  in  Carniola.  It  occurs  at  Reichenau  and  Windisch 
Kappel  in  Carinthia ;  in  Transylvania ;  at  Ripa  in  Tuscany ;  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary ;  in 
the  Urals  and  Altai ;  in  China  abundantly,  and  in  Japan  ;  San  Onof re  and  elsewhere  in  Mexico ; 
in  Southern  Peru ;  forming  extensive  mimes  in  California,  in  the  'coast  ranges  the  principal 
mines  are  at  New  Almaden  and  the  vicinity,  in  Santa  Clara  Co.  Also  in  Idaho,  in  limestone, 
abundant. 

This  ore  is  the  source  of  the  mercury  of  commerce,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  sublima- 
tion.    When  pure  it  is  identical  with  the  manufactured  vermilion  of  commerce. 

Metacinnabaritk  (Moore). — A  black  mercury  sulphide  (HgS).  Rarely  crystallized. 
EL- 3.     G9=?*75.     Lustre  metallic.     Redington  mine,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

Gaudalcazarite. — Essentially  HgS,  with  part  {.}$)  of  the  sulphur  replaced  by  selenium, 
and  part  of  the  mercury  replaced  by  zinc  (Hg  :  Zn=6 : 1,  Peterben ;  — 12  : 1,  Ramm.).  Massive. 
Color  deep  black.  Quadalcazar,  Mexico.  Leviolianite  is  a  ferruginous  variety  from 
Levigliani,  Italy. 


MHiUJRITEl.    Capillary  Pyrites.     Haarkies ;  Nickelkies,  Germ. 

Rhombohedral.  liAli  =  144°  8',  Miller,  c  =  0-32955.   OaB  =  159°  10'. 

Cleavage :  rhombohedral,  perfect.  Usual  in  capillary  crystals.  Also  in 
columnar  tufted  coatings,  partly  semi-globular  and  radiated. 

H.=3-3'5.  G.=4,6-5,65.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  brass-yellow,  inclin- 
ing to  bronze-yellow,  with  often  a  gray  iridescent  tarnish.  Streak  bright. 
Brittle. 

Oomp.— NiS= Sulphur  35  6,  nickel  64  4=100. 

Fyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses  to  a  globule.  When 
roasted,  gives  with  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  a  violet  bead  in  O.  F. ,  becoming  gray  in  R.F. 
from  reduced  metallic  nickel.  On  charcoal  in  R.F.  the  roasted  mineral  gives  a  coherent 
metallic  mass,  attractable  by  the  magnet.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  at  Joachimsfchal ;  Przibram ;  Biechelsdorf ;  Andreasberg ;  several  localities 
in  Saxony ;  Cornwall. 

Occurs  at  the  Sterling  mine,  Antwerp,  N.  Y.  ;  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  at  the  Gap  mine; 
with  dolomite,  and  penetrating  calcite  crystals,  in  cavities  in  limestone,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bkyrichitr  (Liebe).— Formula  NijS7  =  Sulphur  43*6,  nickel  66*4=100.  Color  lead-gray. 
Occurs  in  radiated  groups  with  millerite  in  the  Westerwald. 


FYRRHOTCTE.    Magnetic  Pyrites.     Magnetkies,  Germ. 

Hexagonal.     O  A 1  =  135°   8' ;    c  =  0-862.      Twins :   twinning-plane   1 
(f .  435).  Cleavage :  O,  perfect ;  /,  less  so.  Commonly 
massive  and  amorphous ;  structure  granular. 

H.= 3-5-4-5.  G.= 4-4-4-68.  Lustre  metallic. 
Color  between  bronze-yellow  and  copper-red,  and 
subject  to  speedy  tarnish.  Streak  dark  grayish- 
black.  Brittle.  Magnetic,  being  attractable  in 
fine  powder  by  a  magnet,  even  when  not  affecting 
an  ordinary  needle. 

Oomp.—(l)  Mostly  Fe7SB= Sulphur  39-5,  iron  60-5=100 ;  hut  varying  to  Fe8S9,Fe.S10  and 
FeioS,  i.     Some  varieties  contain  3-6  p.  c.  nickel.     HorbacJiite  contains  (Wagner)  1 2  p.  c.  Ni. 
Fyr.,  etc — Unchanged  in  the  dosed  tube.    In  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous  oxide.    On 
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charcoal  in  R.  F.  fuses  to  a  black  magnetic  mass ;  in  O.F.  is  converted  into  iron  seoquioxide, 
which  with  fluxes  gives  only  an  iron  reaction  when  pore,  but  many  varieties  yield  small 
amounts  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  Decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  magnetic  character,  and  by  its  bronze  color  on  the  fresh  fracture. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Norway ;  in  Sweden ;  at  Andreasberg ;  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria ;  N.  Tagilak; 
in  Spain ;  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius ;  Cornwall. 

In  N.  America,  in  Vermont,  at  Stafford,  Corinth,  and  Shrewsbury ;  in  many  parts  of 
Massachusetts ;  in  Connecticut,  in  Trumbull,  in  Monroe  ;  in  N.  York,  near  Na+ural  Bridge 
in  Diana,  Lewis  Co.  ;  at  O'Neil  mine  and  elsewhere  in  Orange  Co.  In  N.  Jersey,  Morris  Co., 
at  Hurd8town.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Gap  mine,  Lancaster  Co.,  niccoliferoua.  In  Tennes- 
see, at  Ducktown  mines.     In  Canada,  at  St  Jerome  ;  Elizabeth  town,  Ontario  <f .  435),  etc. 

The  niccoliferous  pyrrhotite  is  the  ore  that  affords  the  most  of  the  nickel  of  commerce. 

Troilite. — According  to  the  latest  investigations  of  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  composition 
FeS,  iron  proto-sulphide  ;  that  is,  iron  63  6,  sulphur  86  #4 =100.  Occurs  only  in  iron  meteor- 
ites. Daubrlelite  (Smith).  — Composition  CrS.  Observed  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Northern 
Mexico ;  occurring  on  the  borders  of  troilite  nodules.  Similar  to  shepardiU^  Haidinger 
(=bchreiber*Ue,  Shepard),  described  by  Shepard  (1846)  as  occurring  in  the  Bishopville,  S.  C ., 
meteoric  iron. 

Schreiberbite  also  solely  a  meteoric  mineral.     Contains  iron,  nickel,  and  phosphorus. 

Wurtzitk  (Spiauterite). — ZnS,  like  sphalerite,  but  hexagonal  in  crystallization.     Bolivia. 


GREBNOOKITI]. 

Hexagonal ;  hemimorphic.  O  A  1  =  136°  24' ;  c  =  0-8247.  Cleavage: 
/,  distinct ;  O,  imperfect. 

H.= 3-3*5.  G.^4'8-4'999.  Lustre  adamantine.  Color  honey-yellow; 
citron-yellow ;  orange-yellow — veined  parallel  with  the  axis ;  bronze- 
yellow.  Streak-powder  between  orange-yellow  and  brick  red.  Nearly 
transparent.     Strong  double  refraction.     Not  thermoelectric,  Breithaupt. 

Oomp — CdS  (or  Cd,S3)= Sulphur  222,  cadium  77 '8. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  assumes  a  carmine-red  color  whUe  hot,  fading  to  the  original 
yellow  on  cooling.  In  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal,  either  alone 
or  with  soda,  gives  in  R.P.  a  reddish-brown  coating.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evolving 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Bishoptown,  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland ;  also  at  Przibram  in  Bohemia ; 
on  sphalerite  at  the  Ueberoth  zinc  mine,  near  Friedensville.  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. ,  and  at  Granby, 
Mo. 


NICCOLITE.    Copper  Nickel.     Kupfernickel,  Rothnickelkies,  Oerm, 

Hexagonal.  O  A  1  =  13°6  35' ;  c  :  0-81944.  Usually  massive,  structure 
nearly  impalpable ;  also  reniform  with  a  columnar  structure ;  also  reticu- 
lated and  arborescent. 

H.=5-5-5.  G.= 7-33-7-671.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  pale  copper-red, 
with  a  gray  to  blackish  tarnish.  Streak  pale  brownish-black.  Opaqvw 
Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp — NiAs  (or  Ni8As,)= Arsenic  564,  nickel  43-6=100;  sometimes  part  of  the  ara*^ 
replaced  by  antimony.  ^ 

Pyx.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  a  faint  white  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  Inv  _^. 
open  tube  arsenous  oxide,  with  a  trace  of  sulphurous  oxide,  the  assay  becoming  yeUow^^"^ 
green.     On  charcoal  gives  arsenical  fumes  and  fuses  to  a  globule,  which,  treated  with  hC^  ^ 
glass,  affords,  by  successive   oxidation,  reactions   for  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel.     Solubl^^ 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  ^ 

DU9L — Distinguished  by  its  color  from  other  similar  sulphides,  aa  also  by  its  pyrognostic^^ 
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several  Saxon  mines,  also  in  Thuringia,  Hesse,  and  Styria,  and  at  Alle- 
mont  in  Dauphiny ;  occasionally  in  Cornwall ;  Chili ;  abundant  at  Mina  de  la  Rioja,  in  the 
Argentine  Provinces.     Found  at  Chatham,  Conn.,  in  gneiss,  associated  with  gmaltite. 

Bbeithaoptite,— CompoeiUon  HiSb= Antimony  078,  nickel  83-3=100,  Color  light 
copper-red.     Andreaaberg. 

Auitb, — An  antimoniferovi  niooolite,  containing  SS  p.  o.  Sb.    Basses-Pyrenees  ;  Wolfaoh, 


0.   DETJTO    or    PYRITB    DIVISION.' 

(a)  Pyrite  Group. 

FYRITE.    Iron  Pyrites.     Schwefelkios,  F.isenMes,  Germ, 

Isometric ;  pyntohedral.  The  cnbe  the  most  common  form ;  the  pyrito- 
hedron,  f.  92,  p.  23,  and  related  forms,  f.  94,  95,  96,  also  very  common. 
See  alao  f.  103,  104,  105,  p.  24.  Cubic  faces  often  striated,  with  etriations 
of  adjoining  faces  at  right  angles,  and  dne  to  oscillatory  combination  of  the 
cul>e  and  pyri  toned  ron,  the  strite  having  the  direction  of  the  edges  between 
O  and  i-%  Crystals  sometimes  neiciihir  throngh  elongation  of  cubic  and 
other  forms.  Cleavage :  cubic  and  octahedral,  more  or  less  distinct.  Twins: 
t wining-plane  V,  f.  276,  p.  93.  Also  reniforrn,  globular,  stalactitic,  with  a 
crystalline  surface ;  sometimes  radiated  subfibruus.     Massive. 


H.=6-6-5.  G.=4-83-5-2.  Lustre  metallic,  splendent  to  glistening. 
Color  a  pale  brass-yellow,  nearly  uniform.  Streak  greenish  or  brownish- 
hlack.  Opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven,  Brittle.  Strikes  fire  with 
Steel. 

Oomp.,  Var. — FeS,  =  Sulphur  5H-1.  iron  46-7=100.  Nickel,  cobalt,  and  thallium,  and  also 
copper,  sometimes  replace  a  little  of  the  iron,  or  else  occur  as  mixtures ;  and  gold  is  some- 
times present,  distributed  invisibly  throngh  it. 

Fyr.,  etc,— In  the  closed  tube  a  sublimate  of  sulphur  and  a  magnetic  residue.  B.B.  on 
charcoal  gives  off  sulphur,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  leaving  a  residue  which  reacts  like 
pyrrhotite.      Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

Difi. — Distinguished  from  chalcopyrite  by  its  greater  hardness,  since  it  cannot  be  cut  with 
a  knife  ;  as  also  by  its  pale  color  ;  from  raarcasite  by  its  specific  gravity  and  color.  Not 
malleable  like  gold 

Obs.-   Pyrite  occurs  abundantly  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  oldest  crystalline  rooks  to  the 
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most  recent  alluvial  deposits.  It  usually  occurs  in  small  cubes,  also  in  irregular  spheroidal 
nodules  and  in  veins,  in  clay  slate,  argillaceous  sandstones,  the  coal  formation,  etc.  Th« 
Cornwall  mines,  Alston-Moor,  Derbyshire,  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  Kongsbexg  in  Norway.  Elba, 
Traversella  in  Piedmont,  Peru,  are  well-known  localities. 

Occurs  in  New  England  at  many  places :  as  the  Vernon  slate  quarries ;  Roxbnry,.Conn.,  ete. 
In  N.  York,  at  Rossie,  at  Schoharie;  in  Orange  Co.,  at  Warwick  and  Deerpark,  and  many 
other  places.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  Co.  ;  at  Chester,  Delaware  Co ; 
in  Carbon,  York,  and  Chester  Cos. ;  at  Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co.,  etc.  In  Wisconsin,  near 
Mineral  Point.  In  N.  6Vrr.,  near  Greensboro1,  Guilford  Co.  Auriferous  pyrite  is  common  at 
the  mines  of  Colorado,  and  many  of  those  of  California,  as  well  as  in  Virginia  and  the  States 
south. 

This  species  affords  a  considerable  part  of  the  iron  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce, 
and  also  much  of  the  sulphur  and  alum.  The  auriferous  variety  is  worked  for  gold  in  many 
gold  regions. 

The  name  pyrite  is  derived  from  «-*<>,  fire,  and  alludes  to  the  sparks  from  friction. 

Hadkkite. — Composition  MnSa= Sulphur  53-7,  manganese  46 *3 =100.  Isometric.  Color 
reddish-brown.     Kalinka,  Hungary. 


OHALOOPTRITB.    Copper  Pyrites.    Kupferides,  Germ. 

Tetragonal ;  tetrahedral.  O  A  1-i  =  135°  25';  c  =  0*98556 ;  O  A 1  =  125° 
40' ;  1  A 1,  pyr.,  =  109°  53' ;  1  A  1  (f.  440)  =  71°  20'  and  70°  T.  Cleav- 
age: 2-i  sometimes  distinct;  0,  indistinct  Twins:  twinning-plane  l-i; 
the  plane  1  (see  p.  94).     Often  massive. 
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II. =3*5-4.  G.=4'l-4-3.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  brass-yellow  ;  subject 
to  tarnish,  and  often  iridescent.  Streak  greenish-black — a  little  shining. 
Opaque.     Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven. 

Comp.—CuFeSo= Sulphur  34-9.  copper  34  0,  iron  30*5=100.  Some  analyses  give  otker 
proportions;  bub  probably  from  mixture  with  pyrite.  There  are  indefinite  mixtures  of  the 
two,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  latter  the  color  becomes  paler. 

This  species,  although  tetragonal,  is  very  closely  isomorphous  with  pyrite,  the  variation 
from  the  cubic  form  being  slight,  the  verticnl  axis  being  0*98550  instead  of  1. 

Traces  of  selenium  have  been  noticed  by  Kersten  in  an  ore  from  Reinsberg  near  Freiberg 
Thallium  is  also  present  in  some  kinds,  and  more  frequently  in  this  ore  than  in  pyrite. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  sulphur  sublimate ;  in  the  open 
tube  sulphurous  oxide.     B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  sulphur  fumes  and  fuses  to  a  magnetic  gto 
bule.     The  roasted  ore  reacts  for  copper  and  iron  with  the  fluxes ;  with  soda  on  charcoal 
gives  a  globule  of  metallic  iron  with  copper.     Dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  excepting  the  sulpha 
and  forms  a  green  solution  ;  ammonia  in  excess  changes  the  green  color  to  a  deep  blue. 

Diflf. — Distinguished  from  pyrite  by  its  inferior  hardness,  it  can  be  easily  scratched  with 
the  knife ;  and  by  its  deeper  color.     Not  malleable  like  gold,  from  which  it  differs  al*>  * 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 
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Otxk — Chalcopyrite  is  the  principal  ore  of  copper  at  the  Cornwall  mines.  Occurs  at  Frei- 
;  in  the  Bannat ;  Hungary ;  and  Thuringia ;  in  Scotland  ;  in  Tuscany  ;  in  South  Australia ; 
in  fine  crystals  at  Cerro  Blanco,  Chili. 

A  common  mineral  in  America,  some  localities  are :  Stafford,  Vt  ;  Roaeie,  Ellenville,  N.  T. ; 
Phenixville.  etc. ,  Perm.  The  mines  in  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee  afford  large 
quantitiea  Occurs  in  Cat. ,  in  different  mines  along  a  belt  between  Mariposa  Co.  and  Del  Norte 
Co.,  on  west  side  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  chief  gold  belt ;  occurring  massive  in  Calaveras  Co.; 
In  Mariposa  Co.,  etc.  In  Canada,  in  Perth  and  near  Sherbrooke;  extensively  mined  at 
Bruce  mines,  on  Lake  Huron. 

Named  from  x<***<*»>  brass,  and  pyrites,  by  Henckel.  who  observes  in  his  Pyritology  (1725) 
that  chalcopyrite  is  a  good  distinctive  name  for  the  ore. 

Cdbanite  is  CuFe*S«,  or  CuFe3S3  (Scheidhauer). — Occurs  massive  at  Barracanao,  Cuba; 
Tunaberg,  Sweden. 

Barnhardtite,  from  North  Carolina. — Composition  uncertain,  perhaps  Cu4Fe8S».  It  may 
be  partly  altered  from  chalcopyrite. 

Btannite  (Zinnkies,  Germ.). — A  sulphide  containing  26  p.  c.  tin;  also  copper,  iron,  and 
•rinc.     Massive.     Color  steel-gray.     Chiefly  from  Cornwall,  also  Zinnwald. 


UNNJETTB.    Eobaltnickelkies,  Germ. 

Isometric.  Cleavage :  cubic,  imperfect.  Twins :  twinning-plane  octa- 
hedral.    Also  massive,  granular  to  compact. 

H.=5'5.  G.=4'8-5.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  pale  steel-gray,  tarnishing 
copper-red.     Streak  blackish-gray.     Fracture  uneven  or  subconchoidal. 

Comp.— CosS4  (or  2CoS+CoS,)= Sulphur  42*0,  cobalt  580=100;  but  having  the  cobalt 
replaced  partly  by  nickel  or  copper,  the  proportions  varying  very  much.  The  Miisen  ore 
(siegenite)  contains  30-40  p.  c.  of  nickel. 

Pyr^  etc  — The  variety  from  Miisen  gives,  in  the  closed  tube,  a  sulphur  sublimate  ;  in  the 
open  tube,  sulphurous  fumes,  with  a  faint  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal 
gives  arsenical  and  sulphurous  odors,  and  fuses  to  a  magnetic  globule.  The  roasted  mineral 
gives  with  the  fluxes  reactions  for  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  separa- 
tion of  sulphur. 

DiflE. — Distinguished  by  its  color,  and  isometric  crystallization. 

Obs. — In  gneiss,  at  Bastnaes,  Sweden;  at  Miisen,  near  Siegen,  in  Prussia;  at  Siegen 
(sUgenite),  in  octahedrons;  at  Mine  la  Motte,  in  Missouri,  mostly  massive,  also  crystalline  * 
and  at  Mineral  Hill,  in  Maryland. 


SMALTTTE.    Speiskobalt,  Germ. 

Isometric.  Cleavage  :  octahedral,  distinct ;  cubic,  in  traces.  Also  mas- 
sive and  in  reticulatea  and  other  imitative  shapes. 

H.=5'5-6.  G.=6-4to7'2.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  tin-white,  inclining, 
When  massive,  to  steel-gray,  sometimes  iridescent,  or  grayish  from  tarnish. 
Streak  grayish-black.     Fracture  granular  and  uneven.    . brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var. — For  typical  kind  (Co,Fe,Ni)As9=  (if  Co,  Fe,  and  Ni  be  present  in  equal 
£>art8)  Arsenic  72*1,  cobalt  9*4,  nickel  9  5,  iron  9-0=100.  It  is  probable  that  nickel  is  never 
XvhoUy  absent,  although  not  detected  in  some  of  the  earlier  analyses  ;  and  in  some  kinds  it  is 
*the  principal  metal.     The  proportions  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron  vary  much. 

The  foUowing  analyses  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  different  varieties  : 

As  Go  Ni         Fe  Cu 

1.  Schneeberg  7037  1395  179  1171  139  S  066,  Bi  001  =9988  Hofmann. 

2.  AUemont  (doantMU)   7111  18*71      6-82  S  2*29=98*93  Rammelsberg. 

8.  Kiechelsdorf  60*42  1080  25*87      0*80  S  211=100. 

4.  Schneeberg  74*80     3*79    12*86      7*33    S  0-85=99*63  Kaistedt 
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Fyr.,  etc. — In  the  close  tribe  gives  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic ;  in  the  open  tabs  a 
white  sublimate  of  arsenons  oxide,  and  sometimes  traces  of  sulphurous  oxide.  B.B.  on  char- 
coal gives  an  arsenical  odor,  and  fuses  to  a  globule,  which,  treated  with  successive  portions 
of  borax-glass,  affords  reactions  for  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 

Obs. — Usually  occurs  in  veins,  accompanying  orefe  of  cobalt  or  nickel,  and  ores  of  silver 
and  copper  ;  also,  in  some  instances,  with  niccolite  and  arsenopyrite ;  often  having  a  coating 
of  annabergite. 

Occurs  at  Sohneeberg,  etc.,  in  Saxony  ;  at  Joachimsthal ;  also  at  Wheal  Sparnon  in  Corn- 
wall ;  at  Riechelsdorf  in  Hesse ;  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden ;  AUemont  in  Dauphine*.  Also  in 
crystals  at  Mine  La  Motte.  Missouri  At  Chatham,  Conn.,  the  chloanthite  (chathamiU)  occurs 
in  mica  slate,  associated  generally  with  arsenopyrite  and  sometimes  with  niccolite. 

Spathiopyrite  is  closely  allied  to  smaltite,  with  which  it  occurs  at  Bieber  in  Hessen. 

Skutterudite  (Tesseralkies,  Qerm.). — CoAs,= Arsenic  79*2,  cobalt  20*8=100.  Isometric. 
Skutterud,  Norway. 


OOBAIiTITB.    Glance  Cobalt     Kobaltglanz,  Qerm, 

Isometric ;  pyritohedral.  Commonly  in  pyritohedrons  (f.  92,  95,  etc., 
p.  23).  Cleavage :  cubic,  perfect,  tlanes  O  striated.  Also  massive, 
granular  or  compact. 

H.  =  5*5.  G.= 6-6*3.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  silver-white,  inclined  to 
red  ;  also  steel-gray,  with  a  violet  tinge,  or  grayish-black  when  containing 
much  iron.     Streak  grayish-black.     Fracture  uneven  and  lamellar.    Brittle. 

Comp.,  Var.— CoAsS  (or  CoS8+CoAs,)= Sulphur  19*3,  arsenic  45*2,  cobalt  85*5=100.  The 
cobalt  is  sometimes  largely  replaced  by  iron,  and  sparingly  by  copper. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Unaltered  in  the  closed  tube.  In  the  open  tube,  gives  sulphurous  fames  and 
a  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  off  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
and  f  uses  to  a  magnetic  globule  ;  with  borax  a  cobalt-blue  color.  Soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid, 
separating  arsenous  oxide  and  sulphur. 

Diff.—  Distinguished  by  its  reddish-white  color;  also  by  its  pyritohedral  form. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Tunaberg.  Hokansbo,  in  Sweden  ;  also  at  Skutterud  in  Norway.  Other 
localities  are  at  Qnerbach  in  Silesia,  Siegen  in  Westphalia,  and  Botallack  mine,  in  Cornwall. 
The  most  productive  mines  are  those  of  Vena  in  Sweden. 

This  species  and  smaltite  afford  the  greater  part  of  the  Binalt  of  commerce.  It  is  also 
employed  in  porcelain  painting. 


OERSDORFFITE.    Nickelarsenikkies,  Arseniknickelglanz,  Qerm. 

Isometric  ;  pyritohedral.  Cleavage  :  cubic,  rather  perfect.  Also  lamel- 
lar and  granular  massive. 

II. =5*5.  Gr.=5.6-6*9.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  silver-white — steel- 
gray,  often  tarnished  gray  or  grayish-black.  Streak  grayish-black.  Frac- 
ture uneven. 

Comp.,  Var. — Normal,  NiAsS  (or  NiSa+NiAsj)™  Arsenic  46*5,  sulphur  19*4,  nickel  35  1= 
100.     The  composition  varies  in  atomic  proportions  rather  widely. 

Pyr,,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  yellowish-brown  sublimate  of 
arsenic  sulphide.  In  the  open  tube  yields  sulphurous  fumes,  and  a  white  sublimate  of  arsen- 
ous oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  sulphurous  and  garlic  odors  and  fuses  to  a  globule,  which. 
with  borax-glass,  gives  at  first  an  iron  reaction,  and,  by  treatment  with  fresh  portions  of  the 
flax,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  successively  oxidized. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  arsen- 
ous oxide. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Loos  in  Sweden  ;  in  the  Barz  ;  at  Schladming  in  Styria;  Kamsdorf  in 
Lower  Thuringia ;  Haueisen,  Voigtland ;  near  Ems.  Also  found  aa  an  incrustation  at 
PhenixviUe,  Pa. 
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ULI.MANNm5.--NiSbS  (NiS,+NiSb,)  =  Antimony  572,  snlphur  151,  nickel  27*7=100. 
Generally  contains  also  some  arsenic.     Color  steel-gray.     Siegen,  Harzgerode,  etc. 

Cobtnite. — Ni(As,Sb)S,  but  the  arsenic  (38  p.  c.)  in  excess  of  the  antimony.  Olsa,  Corin- 
thuL  Wolfachitb  (Petersen),  from  Wolfaoh,  Baden,  is  similar  in  composition,  but  is 
orthorhombio  in  form.  • 

Laubtts. — An  osmium -ruthenium  sulphide.  Analysis  (Wohler)  Sulphur  81*79  [Osmium 
8*03],  Ruthenium  65.18=100.  Occurs  in  minute  octahedrons  from  the  platinum-washings 
of  Borneo ;  as  also  those  in  Oregon. 


(b)  Marccmte  Growp.    Orthorhombic. 


MAROASTTB.    White  Iron  Pyrites.     Strahlkies,  eta,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic.     Ih  1=  106°  5',  O  A 14  =  122°  26',  Miller ;  i  :  I :  &  = 
1-5737  : 1-3287  :  1.     O  A 1  =  116°  55' ;  O  A 1-* 
=  130°  10'.    Cleavage:  7  rather  perfect;  1-*  442 

in  traces.  Twins :  twinning-plane  7,  sometimes 
consisting  of  five  individuals  (see  f .  308,  p.  98) ; 
also  1-i.  Also  globular,  reniform,  and  other 
imitative  shapes— structure  straight  columnar ; 
often  massive,  columnar,  or  granular. 

H.=6-6  5.  G.= 4-678-4-847.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  pale  bronze-yel- 
low, sometimes  inclined  to  green  or  gray.  Streak  grayish-  or  brownish- 
black.     Fracture  uneven.     jSrittle. 

Gomm  Var.— PeS,,  like  pyrite = Sulphur  53*3,  iron  46  7=100. 

The  varieties  that  have  been  recognized  depend  mainly  on  state  of  crystallization ;  as  the 
Radiated  (Strahlkies) :  Radiated  ;  also  the  simple  crystals.  Cockscomb  (Kammkies) :  Aggre- 
gations of  flattened  crystals  into  crest-like  forms.  Spear  (Speerkies) :  Twin  crystals,  with 
reentering  angles  a  little  like  the  head  of  a  spear  in  form.  CapiUary  (Uaarkks) :  In  capil- 
lary crystallizations,  etc. 

Pyr. — Like  pyrifce.     Very  liable  to  decomposition ;  more  so  than  pyrite. 

JDifE — Distinguished  from  pyrite  by  its  paler  color,  especially  marked  on  a  fresh  surface  ; 
by  its  tendency  to  tarnish ;  by  its  inferior  specific  gravity. 

Oba, — Occurs  near  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia ;  at  Joachimsthal,  and  in  several  parts  of  Saxony  ; 
in  Derbyshire ;  near  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland ;  near  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  and  in 
Cornwall 

At  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Massive  fibrous  varieties  abound  throughout  the  mica  slate  of  New 
England,  particularly  at  Cummington,  Mass.  Occurs  at  Lane's  mine,  in  Monroe,  Conn.  ;  in 
Trumbull ;  at  East  Haddam ;  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.  ;  Galena,  III ,  in  stalactites.  In  Canada  in 
Neebing. 

Marcasite  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  and  iron  sulphate, 
though  less  frequently  than  pyrite. 


ARSENOPYRITE,  or  MISPJCKEL.    Arsenical  Pyrites.    Arsenikkies,  Qerm. 

Orthorhombic.  7  A  T=  1110  53',  O  A 14  =  119°  37' ;  c  :  I :  &  =  1-7588  : 
1*4798  : 1.  0  A 1  =  115°  12',  0  A 1-*  =  130°  4'.  Cleavage :  I  rather 
distinct ;  0,  faint  traces.  Twins :  twinning-plane  I,  and  1-i.  Also  colum- 
nar, straight  and  divergent ;  granular,  or  compact. 

EL=5-5-6.    G.= 6-0-6-4;  6-269,  Franconia,  Kenngott.    Lustre  metallic. 
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•d~i*r-*hiTe.  inclining  to  steel-gray.    Streak  dark  grayish-black.  Frac- 
ir^ru.     BriciLe. 
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FrxacocuL  X.  H.t  and  Kent,  N.  Y. 


Danaite. 


-3V\.*5  -  F-f>.  -  A<>. = Arsenic  46*0,  sulphur  19"6,  iron  34  4=100.  Part  of 
?t-  ~  a  «vw:-.:m:«>  trriaofl  '?y  ovbal; :  a  little  nickel,  bismuth,  or  silver  are  also  oocanonaQy 
..<•««« ■...     r*:*.  a'Oj-*.:c  rtfw-^r.  called  iiit?»iitc  i  after  J.  Freeman  Dana),  contains  4-10  p.  cof 


•A<« 


F%*s„  *»%  ""*  '-**  -"l'"*?«I  ra">r  a:  first  gives  a  red  sublimate  of  arsenic  sulphide,  thai 
.  1^  -V^—  .:>  -;:  .\::uiw  :*  sw:aL":car*ecic.  In  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous  fumes  sad  a 
i  -_*  s.i  i  •■.-».■-  ■■•  t-^w  ■■;■*«!*  .-.v.ltf.  B  B.  on  charcoal  gives  the  odor  of  arsenic.  The  varietKi 
- .  a.  •.  •v  .\.w  ;•■  *  a  '.vjw  .v  lor  with  borax -glass  when  f  lined  in  O.F.  with  successive  por- 
.._..  ^  .  »i\  u.'i  **-  *>*  '■'?*«■:  v*  oxiiired.  Gives  fire  with  steel,  emitting  an  alliaceous  odor. 
W  «ik-v-*^  •»    '.i^vr  wid  w:Jt  reparation  of  arsenous  oxide  and  sulphur. 

^«»     .'i*v  i^-i  ^*o:    *v   ::»  form  from  smaltite.      Lcucopyrite   (lollingite)  do  not  ghe 

^^  ...  :V     .i.  ;•   :*j:  ory*t;iI!siie  rooks,  and  its  usual  mineral  associates  are  ores  of 

.....  »-■  .o.  or  i'.ovpyr:t*\  and  spalerite.     Occurs  also  in  serpentine. 

.  •«■  •.  •      *■  v>.  v^%     nc  X*:oS'»\*toin in  Silesia;  at  Schladming ;  Andreasberg ;  Joachims- 
.J      ,         tl  ^  -%   :t  >%-.■»•..■:•  .  *:  Skutterud  in  Norway;  in  Cornwall;  in  Devonshire  at  the 


■%    -.   *t  ,:n'.-'"<s 


it  Franoonia  {danaite) ;  also  at  Jackson  and  at  Haverhill. 


v  %-.s  ;•*-*»    -t  K^v.*-*  ;  a**>.  '*i<v*Jij'trow  varM  between  La  Pan  and  Yungas  in 

---  -• 

v.  *~%  .^  ^-"  ^  %  ~^  v^i'v  ^  S.  iron  27  2\  and  Leucopybite  is  Fe,Ass  (= Arsenic 
^■v  sv*  "i'tf*.  "  •■'"**'»  *•>*  x*c*  *-**  arvnopy rite  in  form.  Found,  the  former  at  Lolling; 
*^^]^;^   ^:,unvs  -ivar  ycwar.*..  Sonrav;  the  latter  at  Reichenstein  ;  Geycr  (gejf-riiej 

^    ^r^^^1^  V\>V  A*.,  with  Co  :  Fe=2  :  1= Sulphur  10  4. arsenic 45 -^cobalt 
^^V^V*     i       v       y.»Mt   ?*v  tT^r^oa^riw.     Hnasco,  Chili ;    Hakansttf,  Sweden. 
*^  ^**    "  "       <  *  *~\    ^.  *-.'.*  K     KuCo.Ni.Fe.Zn.     Orawitza,  Hungary. 

^^Y^HttS^     v^t^-c  rc:>Jiriara.     Schrifterz,  Schrift-Tellur,  Germ. 

*      V  -".}  .  /  '  /=M°  2C>',  0Al4  =  121°  21';  /•:*: 
vx;J     ■    \  ;xvJ\*:vt.    Cleavage :  i-i  distinct.    Also  massive; 


\  «»\  \  •   ■  ■* 


a 


:    x  v\.    l.j;*rrv  metallic.   Streak  and  color  pure  steel- 
.:  ^.  ■•..c:'!u«s  v.oarlv  brass-vellow.     Fracture  uneven. 

■*.       '    Vc     ^     t  :  l^follurium  55  8,  gold  28*5,  silver  157=100. 
Vo     .-^^•.  ^^».*  s£  i-*-*  U'ilunuui,  and  lead  part  of  the  other  metals. 
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.,  etc. — In  the  open  tnbe  gives  a  white  sublimate  which  near  the  assay  is  gray ;  when 
treated  with  the  blowpipe  flame  the  sublimate  fuses  to  clear  transparent  drops.  B.B.  on 
charcoal  fuses  to  a  dark  gray  globule,  covering  the  coal  with  a  white  coating,  which  treated 
tn  R.F.  disappears,  giving  a  bluish-green  color  to  the  flame;  after  long  blowing  a  yellow, 
malleable  metallic  globule  is  obtained.  Most  varieties  give  a  faint  coating  of  the  oxides  of 
lead  and  antimony  on  charcoal. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Offenbanya  and  Nagyag  in  Transylvania.  In  California,  Calaveras  Co. ,  at 
the  Helones  and  Stanislaus  mines ;  Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado. 

Nam«d  from  Transylvania,  the  country  in  which  it  occurs,  and  in  allusion  to  sylvanium,  one 
of  the  names  at  first  proposed  for  the  metal  tellurium.  Called  graphic  because  of  a  resem- 
blance in  the  arrangement  of  the  crystals  to  writing  characters. 

Schrauf  has  stated  that,  according  to  his  measurements,  sylvanite  is  orthorhombie. 

Calavkrite  (Genth.)  has  the  composition  AuTe«= Tellurium  55*5,  gold  44*5=100.  Mas- 
rare.     Color  bronze-yellow.    Stanislaus  mine,  CaL  ;  Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado. 

NAGYAGITB.    Blattererz,  Blattertellur,  Germ. 

Tetragonal.    O  A  \-i  =  127°  37' ;  c  =  1-293.     O  A 1  =  118°  37'.    Cleav- 
age: basal.     Also  granularly  massive,  particles  of 
various  sizes ;  generally  foliated.  4^ 

H.=l-1*5.  G.=6S5-7,2.  Lustre  metallic, splen- 
dent. Streak  and  color  blackish  lead-gray.  Opaque. 
Sectile.    Flexible  in  thin  laminae. 

Oomp. — Uncertain,  perhaps  R(S,Te),,  withB=Pb,Au  (Ramm.).  Analysis,  Schonlein,  Te 
gO'52,  S  8-07,  Pb  5078,  An  911,  Ag  053,  Cu  0-99=100. 

Pyx.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  gives,  near  the  assay,  a  grayish  sublimate  of  antdmonate  and 
teUurate,  with  perhaps  some  sulphate  of  lead  ;  farther  up  the  tube  the  sublimate  consists  of 
antimonou8  oxide,  which  volatilizes  when  treated  with  the  flame,  and  tellurous  oxide,  which 
at  a  high  temperature  fuses  into  colorless  drops.  B.B.  on  charcoal  forms  two  coatings  :  one 
white  and  volatile,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  antimonite,  tellurite,  and  sulphate  of  lead ;  and 
the  other  yellow,  less  volatile,  of  oxide  of  lead  quite  near  the  assay.  If  the  mineral  is  treated 
for  some  time  in  O.  F.  a  malleable  globule  of  gold  remains ;  this  cupelled  with  a  little  assay 
lead  assumes  a  pure  gold  color.     Decomposed  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — At  Nagyag  and  Offenbanya  in  Transylvania,  in  foliated  masses  and  crystalline  plates. 

Covellite  (Kupferindig,  Germ.). — Composition  CuS= Sulphur  33*5,  copper  665=100. 
Hexagonal  Commonly  massive.  Color  indigo-blue.  Mansf eld,  etc. ;  Vesuvius,  on  lava ; 
Chili 

Melonite  (Genth.). — A  nickel  telluride,  formula  probably  Ni3Tea=r tellurium  76 '5,  nickel 
28*5=100.  Hexagonal.  Cleavage  basal  eminent.  Color  reddish-white.  Streak  dark-gray. 
Occurs  mixed  with  other  tellurium  minerals  at  the  Stanislaus  mine,  CaL 


3.  TERNARY    COMPOUNDS.    Sulpharseottes,   Sulphantimonttes, 

SuLPHOBISMUTIIITES.* 

(a)  Gboup  I.     Formula  R(As,Sb)2S4=RS+(As,Sb)2S8. 

MIARGYRITE. 

Monoclinic.  0=  48°  14';  I A 1=  106°  31',  O  A 14  =  136°  8' ;  c  :  h  :  a 
=  1-2883  :  0*9991  :  1,  Naumann.  Crystals  thick  tabular,  or  stout,  or  short 
prismatic,  pyramidal.  Lateral  planes  deeply  striated.  Cleavage  :  £-i,  \-i 
imperfect. 

*  The  species  of  this  group  contain  as  bases  chiefly  copper,  lead,  and  silver.  They  can  be 
most  readily  distinguished  by  their  behavior  before  the  blowpipe.  Attention  may  be  called 
to  the  group  of  lead  sulphantimonites,  zinkentte,  plagionite,  (jamesonite)  boulangerite,  mene- 
gJUnite,  geocronve^  for  which  the  pyrognostics  are  nearly  similar,  and  which  are  most  surely 
distinguished  by  their  specific  gravity. 
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H.=2-2-5.  G.=5*2-54.  Lustre  aubmetallic-adamantine.  Color  iron- 
black.  Streak  dark  cherry-red.  Opaque,  except  in  thin  splinters,  which, 
by  transmitted  light,  are  deep  blood-red.     Fracture  Buboonchoidal. 

Oomp.— AgSbS,  (orAg,S+Sb,3i)=Su1phur81-8,  antimony  41-5,  silver  387=100. 

Pyr.p  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  fuses  easily,  and  gives  a  sublimate  of  antimony 
sulphide  ;  In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  and  antiioonoup  fumes,  the  latter  aa  a  while  sublimate. 
B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  quietly,  with  emission  of  sulphur  and  antimony  fumes,  to  a  gray  bead, 
which  utter  continued  treatment  in  O.  F.  leaves  a  bright  globule  of  silver.  If  the  silver  globule 
be  treated  with  phosphorus  salt  in  0.  F.,  the  green  glass  thua  obtained  shows  traces  of  copper 
when  fused  with  tin  in  R  F. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  aotunonous  oxide. 

Obi.— At  Braunsdorf,  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony'  Felaobanya  [kenngottite) ;  Prribrsm  in 
Bohemia ;  Clausthal  (hypaTgyriU)  ;  Guadalajara  in  Spain ;  at  Parsnos,  and  the  mine  Sta.  ai- 
de Catorce,  near  Potosi;  also  at  Molinares,  Mexico. 

SARTOEUTE.     Sclehoclase. 

Orthorhombic     Ih  1=  123°  21',  O  A  1-i  =  131°  3' ;  c :  I :  <i  =  1-1483 : 
1-8553:1.   Crystal  slender.   Cleavage: 
447  O  quite  distinct 

H.=3.  G.=5-393.  Lustre  metallic 
Color  dark  lead-grav.  Streak  reddish- 
bi-own.     Opaque.     Brittle. 

Oomp.— FbAs,S,(Pb8+AjilSl)=Snlphnr  Mi 
araenic  30  -0,  lead  43-7  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc— Nearly  the  same  aa  for  dufrenoj- 
site  (q.  v. ),  bat  differing  in  strong  decrepitation. 

Ob*.— From  the  Binnen  valley  with  dufranoj- 

site  and   binnite.      As  the  name   Sclerodaw  ■ 

inapplicable,    and   the    mineral    was    first  an- 

the  species  may  be  appropriately  colled  Sarteritt 


ZINKENTTB. 

Orthorhombic.  /a  7—120°  39',  Rose.  Usual  in  twins,  as  hexagonal 
prisms,  with  a  low  hexagonal  pyramid  at  summit.  Lateral  faces  longitudi- 
nally striated.  Sometimes  columnar,  fibrous,  or  massive.  Cleavage  not 
distinct. 

H.=3-3-5.  G.  =  5-30-5-35.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  steel- 
gray.     Opaque.     Fracture  slightly  uneven. 

Oomp.— PbSb.S,  (or  PbS  +  8b,S,)  =  Sulphur  88-1,  antimony  433,  lead  35-7=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Decrepitates  and  fuse!)  very  easily  ;  in  the  closed  tube  gives  a  faint  sublimit* 
of  sulphur  and  autimonous  sulphide ;  in  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  subli- 
mate of  oxide  of  antimony.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  is  almost  entirely  volatilised,  giving  a  coating 
which  on  the  onter  edge  is  white,  and  near  the  assay  dark -yellow;  with  soda  in  R-F.  yields 
globules  of  lead. 

Soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  separation  of 
lead  chloride  on  cooling. 

Resembles  stibnite  and  bonmonite,  bat  may  be  distinguished  by  its  superior  hardness  and 
specific  gravity. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Han. 

Cualcohtibite  (Kupferantimoiiglanz,  Germ.) — Composition  CnSbS,  (or  Cu,S  tSb,S,)= 
Sulphur  39*7,  antimony  481),  copper  35-4.  Color  lead-gray  to  iron-gray.  Wolfsberg  in  the 
Han. 

Kuplbctttx  (Knpferwismnthglani,  G erm.}.— Composition  CnRiS.  (or  CujS  +  Bi,R,l-Sul- 
ohm  19-1,  bismuth  830,  oopper  18-9=100.  Color  grayish  to  tin-white.  Schwarzenberg, 
Saxony;  Copiapo,  Chili. 
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Bkrthierite. — Composition  approximately  FeSbaS4  (or  FeS+SbiSi)= Sulphur  80*0,  anti- 
mony 57*0,  iron  13*0=100.  Color  dark  steel-gray.  Auvergne  ;  Braunsdorf,  Saxony ;  Corn- 
wall, etc. ;  San  Antonio,  CaL 

(J)  Sub-Group.    Formula  Es(A8,Sb,Bi)4S9=3RS  +  2(A8,Sb,Bi)2S3. 

Plagionite. — Composition  (Rose)  Pb4SbflS,,  (or  4PbS+3Sb,S,)= Sulphur  21*1,  antimony 
87*0,  lead  41*9.     Monoolinio.    G.  =5*4.     Found  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Harz. 

Jordan  it  E  (v.  Rath). — Composition  PbsAs4S9  (or  3PbS+ 2  AsaSj)= Sulphur  23*8,  arsenic 
24*8,  lead  51  *4.  Orthorhombic.  Resembles  sartorite,  but  distinguished  by  its  black  streak, 
ite  six-sided  twins,  and  by  not  decrepitating  B.B.     Binnenthal,  Switzerland. 

Bdtnite. — Composition  probably  Cu«As«S»  (or  3Cu9S+2AssS3)= Sulphur  29*7,  arsenic  31  "0, 
copper  39*3=100.  Isometric.  Streak  cherry -red.  Binnenthal  in  dolomite  (dufrenoysite  of 
t.  Waltershausen). 

Klaprotholite  (Petersen). — Composition  Cu«Bi4Sba  (or  3Cu«S+2Bi9S»).  Orthorhombic, 
Cleavage  i-l  distinct.     Color  steel-gray.     G.=4*6.     Wittichen.  Baden. 

Schirmerite  (Genth).— Composition  R,Bi4S»  (or  3RS  +  2Bi,S,),  with  R=Ag,  :  Pb=2  :  1. 
This  requires  sulphur  16*4,  bismuth  47 '3,  silver  24  5,  lead  11*8=100.  Massive,  disseminated 
in  quartz.    Color  lead-gray.     Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado. 

(c)  Group  II.    Formula  K3(Sb,A8)aS5=2KS  +  (Sb,As)2S8. 

JAMESONITII.    Federerz,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic.  I A  7=  101°  20'  and  78°  40'.  Cleavage  basal,  highly 
perfect;  Zand  i-i  less  perfect.  Usually  in  acicular  crystals.  Also  fibrous 
massive,  parallel  or  divergent ;  also  in  capillary  forms ;  also  amorphous 
massive. 

H.=2-3.  G.=5*5-5*8.  Color  steel-gray  to  dark  lead-gray.  Streak 
gray. 

Oomp.— PbsSbaS»  (or  2PbS+Sb,S,)  ;  more  strictly  2PbS=2  (or  Pb,Fe)S.  If  Pe  :  Pb=l  : 
4,  Sulphur  21*1,  antimony  32*2,  lead  43*7,  iron  3*0=100.  Small  quantities  of  zinc,  bis- 
muth, silver,  and  copper  are  also  sometimes  present. 

Fyr. — Same  as  for  zinkenite. 

DifL — Distinguished  from  other  related  species  by  its  perfect  basal  cleavage. 

Obt. — Jajnesanite  occurs  principally  in  Cornwall,  in  Siberia,  Hungary,  at  Valentia,  d'Aloan- 
tara  in  Spain,  and  Brazil. 

The  feather  ore  occurs  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Eastern  Harz ;  also  at  Andreasberg  and  Claus- 
thal ;  at  Freiberg  and  Sohemnitz ;  at  Pf affenberg  and  Meiseberg ;  in  Tuscany,  near  Bottino ; 
at  Chonta  in  Peru. 


DUFRENOYSITH. 

Orthorhombic.     I A  /=  93°  39',  O  A 1-5  =  121°  30',  i  :  I :  &  =  1-6318  : 
1*0658  :  1.     Usual  in   thick   rectan- 
gular tables.    Cleavage:  O  perfect. 
Also  massive. 

H.=3.  G.=5-549-5-569.  Lustre 
metallic.  Color  blackish  lead-gray. 
Streak  reddish-brown.  Opaque.  Brit- 
tle. 
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Oomp.— PbaAs,S»  (or  2PbS+2As,S,)= Sul- 
phur 22-10,  arsenic  20*72,  lead  5718=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Easily  fuses  and  gives  a  subli- 
mate of  sulphur  and  arsenous  sulphide;  in 
the  open  tube  a  smell  of  sulphur  only,  with  a  sublimate  of  sulphur  in  upper  part  of  tube,  and 
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of  arsenons  oxide  below.  On  charcoal  decrepitates,  melts,  yield*  fames  of  mnwrnk)  and  a 
globule  of  lead,  which  on  cnpellation  yields  silver. 

Obs.— From  the  Binnenthal  in  the  Alps,  in  crystalline  dolomite,  along  with  sartorite,  Jordan- 
ite,  binnite,  etc. 

Damour,  who  first  studied  the  arsenio-sulphides  of  the  Binnenthal,  analysed  the  massif* 
ore  and  named  it  dufrenoy*ite.  He  inferred  that  the  crystallization  was  isometric  from  soma 
associated  crystals,  and  so  published  it.  This  led  von  Waltershausen  and  Heusser  to  call  the 
isometric  mineral  dufrenoysite,  and  the  latter  to  nane  the  orthorhombio  specie*  bmniU.  Vom 
Waltershausen,  after  studying  the  prismatic  mineral,  made  out  of  the  species  artenemekm  sad 
nclrrocbisf,  yet  partly  on  hypothetical  grounds.  Recently  it  has  been  found  that  three  ortho- 
rhombio minerals  exist  at  the  locality,  as  announced  by  vom  Rath,  who  identifies  one,  by  speci- 
fic gravity  and  composition,  with  Damour's  dufrenoy$U<s ;  another  he  makes  tcbrodase  otrm 
Waltershausen  (sartorite,  p.  228) ;  and  the  other  he  names  jordanite  (p.  229).  The  isometric 
mineral  was  called  binnite  by  DesCloizeaux. 


FREmSLEBENFTO.    Sohilfglaserz,  Qerm. 

Monoclinic.    C  =  87°  4G',  I A  1=  119°  12',  O  A  1-i  =  137°  10'  (B.  &M.); 

r:l:d=  1-5802  :  17032  :  1.        O  A 14  =  123°    55'. 
449  Prisms  longitudinally  striated.     Cleavage  :  /  perfect 

11.  =  2-2-5.  G. = (>-G-4.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and 
streak  li^ht  steel-gray,  inclining  to  silver-white,  also 
blackish  lead-gray.  Yields  easily  to  the  knife,  and  is 
rather  brittle,     fracture  subconchoidal — uneven. 

Oomp — Pb„Ag3SbsS*,  Ramm.  (or7RS+8Sb,8.,  with7RS=4PbS 
+3AgaS)=Sulphur  18  8,  antimony  20  9,  lead  305,  silYer  23-8=1001 
Pyr. — In  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous  and  antimonial  fume*, 
the  latter  condensing  as  a  white  sublimate.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuaei 
easily,  giving  a  coating  on  the  outer  edge  white,  from  aniimonoos 
oxide,  and  near  the  assay  yellow,  from  oxide  of  lead ;  continued 
blowing  leaves  a  globule  of  Rilver. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony  and  Kapnikin  Transylvania;  it 
Ratieborzitz ;  at  Przibram ;  at  Felsobanya;  at  Hiendelencina  in  Spain. 
According  to  v.  Zepharovich,  the  mineral  from  Przibram  and 
Braunsdorf,  and  part  of  that  from  Freiberg,  while  identical  in  composition  with  freieB- 
lebenitc,  has  an  orVutrhombic  form.     It  is  called  by  him  DLAPIIORITE. 

Brongniarditk. — Composition  Ag3PbSb..Sa  (or  PbS  +  AgvS  +  Sbi8a)=Snlphnr  19*4.  anti- 
mony 29-5,  silver  2<j*l,  lead  250= 100.  Isometric ;  in  octahedrons,  also  massive.  Color  gray- 
ish-black.     Mexico. 

Cohalite  ( (tenth).—  Composition  Pb-^BiaSs  (or  2PbS+Bi3S3)= Sulphur  10*1,  bismuth  422, 
lead  41-7=100.  Color  lead-gray.  Soft  and  brittle.  Cosala,  Sinalva,  Mexico.  Identical 
(Frenzel'i  with  Hermann's  retzhnnyite. 

Pykostili'xitk  (Feuerblendo,  (fenn.). — In  delicate  crystals ;  color  hyacinth-red.  Con- 
tains 02  3  p.  c.  silver,  also  sulphur  and  antimony.     Freiberg  ;  Andreasberg;  Przibram. 

UiTTixoERiTE. — In  minute  t  «bular  crystals.  Color  blade  Streak  orange-yellow.  Con- 
tains sulphur,  antimony,  and  silver.     JoachimsthaL 


(d)  Gboup  III.    Formula  E3(As,Sb>2S6=3RS-f-(As,Sb)2S8. 


PYRARGYRTTE.    Ruby  Silver.     Dark  Red  Silver  Ore.     Dunkles  Rothgultigers,  Oerr*- 

Rhombohedral.  Opposite  extremities  of  crystals  often  unlike.  i?A# 
=  108°  42'  (B.  &  M.) ;  O  Mi  =  137°  42' ;  c  =  0-788.  O  A  l8  =  112°  33', 
0A1T  =  1OO°  14',    ij?A£=144°   21'.    Cleavage:    B   rather   imperfect 


StTLPHABSKNITBS,   BtrUHAHTIMOKrEES,   ETO. 

Twins:  composition-face  —  i;  0  or  basal  plane,  as  in  f.  2 
£    and    /.     Also  massive,   structure 
granular,  sometimes  impalpable.  *J° 

H.=2-2-5.  G.=5-7-5-9.  Lustre 
metallic-adamantine.  Color  black, 
sometimes  approaching  cochineal- red. 
Streak  cochineal-red.  Translucent — 
opaque.     Fracture  couchoidal. 

Oorop.  _  Ag.SbS,  (or  3Ag,S-l-SbiS>l= Sul- 
phur 17-7,  antimony  225,  silver  59-8=100. 

Fyr .,  etc. — In  the  cIobc d  tube  fuses  and  given 
a  reddish    sublimate  of  antiniooouB  sulphide  \ 

in  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  sublimate  of  antimonous  oxide.  B.  B.  on 
charcoal  fuses  with  spirting  to  a  globule,  gives  off  antimonous  sulphide,  coats  the  coal  white, 
and  the  assay  is  converted  into  silver  sulphide,  which,  treated  in  O.F.,  or  with  soda  in  R.F., 
gives  a  globule  of  flue  silver.  In  case  arsenic  is  present  it  may  be  detected  by  fusing  the 
pulverised  mineral  with  soda  on  charcoal  in  B.  F. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  antimonous  Oxide. 

Obi. — Occurs  principally  with  calcite,  native  arsenic  and  galenite,  at  Andreasberg ;  also  in 
Saxony,  Hungary,  Norway,  at  Gaudaleaual  in  Spain,  and  in  Cornwall.  In  Mexico  abundant. 
In  Chili ;  in  Nevada,  at  Washoe  in  Daney  Mine;  abundant  about  Austin,  Reese  river  ;  at 
Poor  Han  lode,  Idaho. 


FROUSTIT1I.     Light  Bed  Silver  Ore.     Lichtea  Bothgiiltigera,  Germ. 

Rhombohedral.  Ji  A  72  =  107°  48',  O  A  Ji  =  137°  9';  d  =  0-75506. 
Also  granular  massive. 

H.=2— 2-5.  G.= 5-422-5  56.  Lustre  adamantine.  Color  cochineal -red. 
Streak  cochineal-red,  sometimes  inclined  to  aurora-red.  Subtransparent — 
sub  translucent.     Fracture  conchoidal — uneven. 

Clomp.  -Ag.AsS,  (or  3AgsS  +  Afl,a1)  =  Sulphur  19-4,  arsenic  151,  silver  656=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  fuses  easily,  and  gives  a  faint  sublimate  of  arses  ous  sulphide  ; 
tn  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  of  araenouB  oxide.  B.B. 
on  charcoal  fuses  and  emits  odors  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  ;  by  prolonged  heating  in  O.P.,  or 
with  soda  in  It.  F. .  gives  a  globule  of  pure  silver.      Some  varieties  contain  antimony. 

Decomposed  by  nitrio  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  arsenous  oxide. 


:  Peru ;  Chili,  at  Chanorcillo,  in 
magnificent  crystals.  In  Nevada,  in  the  Daney  mine,  and  in  Comstock  lode,  but  rare ;  in 
veins  about  Austin,  Lander  Co.  ;  in  microscopic  crystals  in  Cabarrus  Co.,  N.  C,  at  the 
McMakin  mine  ;  in  Idaho,  at  the  Poor  Man  lode. 


BOURNONTTE.    BSdelen,  Germ,  (= Wheel  Ore  . 

Orthorhomhic.  Ih  I  =  93°  40',  O  A  1-i  =  136°  17'  (Miller) ;  h  :  I :  d  = 
0-95618:  1-0662  :  1.  0A1-2  =  133°  26',  0A1  =  127"  20',  O t\\-l  =  133" 
6'.  Cleavage :  i~i  imperfect ;  i-l  and  O  less  distinct.  Twins :  twinning- 
plane  face  I:  crystals  often  cruciform  (f.  453),  crossing  at  angles  of  !*  a 
40'  and  86°  20' ;  hence,  also,  cog-wheel  shaped.     Also  massive ;  granular, 
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H. = 2-5-3.  G. = 5-7-5-9.  Lustre  metallic  Color  and  streak  steel-gray, 
inclining  to  blackish  lead-gray  or  iron-black.  Opaque.  Fracture  con- 
choidal  or  uneven.    Brittle. 


452 


458 


Oompn  Var.— CuPbSbSg  Ramm.  (or  3RS+Sb,St,  with  8RS=2PbS+Cu»S)=Sulphur  19*6; 
antimony  25  0,  lead  42-4,  copper  13-0=100. 

Pyrn  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  dark-red  sublimate.  In  the  open 
tube  gives  sulphurous  oxide,  and  a  white  sublimate  of  antimonous  oxide.  B.B.  on  ohanod 
fuses  easily,  and  at  first  coats  the  soal  white,  from  antimonous  oxide ;  continued  blowing 
gives  a  yellow  coating  of  lead  oxide ;  the  residue,  treated  with  soda  in  B.F.,  gives  a  globule 
of  copper. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  affording  a  blue  solution,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphur,  and 
a  white  powder  containing  antim  my  and  lead. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  the  Harz ;  at  ICapnik  in  Transylvania ;  at  Servoz  in  Piedmont ;  Braona- 
dorf  and  Gersdorf  in  Saxony,  01* a  in  Corinthia,  etc. ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Mexico ;  at  Huaaoo- 
Alto  in  Chili ;  at  Machacamarca  in  Bolivia ;  in  Peru. 

Stylotypite. — An  iron-silver-copper  bournonite  ;  Copiapo,  Chili 


BOULANOBRrrB. 


In  plumose  masses,  exhibiting  in  the  fracture  a  crystalline  structure; 
also  granular  and  compact. 

H.= 2-5-3.  G.= 5.75-6-0.  Lustre  metallic  Color  bluish  lead-gray; 
often  covered  with  yellow  spots  from  oxidation. 


I 


Oomp Pb,Sb2S6  (or  3PbS+SbaS,)= Sulphur  18*2,  antimony  231,  lead  58-7=100. 

Fyr. — Same  as  for  zinkenite. 

Obs. — Quite  abundant  at  Molicres,  department  of  Gard,  in  France ;  also  found  at  Nasafjdd 
in  Lapland ;  at  Nertschinsk :  Ober-Lahr  in  Sayn-Altenkirchen ;  Wolfsberg  in  the  Han;  near 
Bottino  in  Tuscany. 

Epiik)ULangerite. — Probably  a  decomposition  product  of  boulangerite  (Webaky) ;  it  con* 
tains  more  sulphur  and  less  antimony.     Altenberg,  Silesia. 

Wittichknitk.— Composition  Cu8BiS,  (or  8CuaS  +  Bi2S.)=  Sulphur  19*4,  bismuth  42.1» 
■copper  38*5=.- 100.     Color  steel-gray.     Wittichen,  Baden. 

Koijkllite.— Pb3BiSbS«  (or  3PbS+(Bi.Sb),S,)  Ramm.  =Sulphur  16*8,  antimony  10*7,  bii- 
muth  18  2,  lead  54-3  =  100.     Color  lead-gray  to  steel-gray.     Hvena,  Sweden. 

Aikinite  (Nadelerz,  Germ. ).  —  CuPbBiS,  (or  CuaS+2PbS+BiaS,)= Sulphur  167,  W*n«* 
80-2,  lead  30  0.  copper  111- 100.  In  acicular  crystals,  also  massive.  Color  blackish  Um' 
gray.     Beresof,  Urals  ;  Gold  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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(e)  Group  IV.    Formnla  E,(AsJSb^i)1S,=4RS  +  (AB,Bb,Bi)1SI. 
raUHBDBnB.   QrayCopperOre.    Milan;  Antimon-  and QoeokgUberfshlera,  (?»»». 

eometric ;  tetrahedral.  Twins :  twinning-plaue  octahedral,  producing, 
an  tlie  composition  is  repeated,  the  form  in  f.  456.  Also  massive ;  gran- 
r,  coarse,  or  fine ;  compact  or  cryp  to-crystal  line 


L=8-4-5.  G.=4-5-5-ll.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  between  light  flint- 
y  and  iron-black.  Streak  generally  same  as  the  color ;  sometimes 
lined  to  brown  and  cherry-red.  Opaque;  sometimes  subtranslticent  in 
y  thin  splinters,  transmitted  color  cherry-red.  Fracture  subconchoitlal 
neven.     Rather  brittle. 

omp.,  Var.—  Cu.Sb.S,  (or  4Cui3+Sb,St),  with  part  of  the  copper  (Cm,)  often  replaced  by 
(Fe),  rino  (Zn),  silver  (Ag,),  or  quicksilver  (Hg),  and  rarely  cobalt  (Co)  and  part  of  the 
nony  by  arsenic,  and  rarely  bismuth.     ilatio  Ag,  +  Cu,  :  Zn+Fe  generally  =2  ;  1.    There 

An  antimouial  series;  15.  An  araenio-antimonial  series;  C.  A  bismuthio  arsenio-anti- 
ial ;  besides  an  arsenical,  in  which  arsenic  replaces  all  the  antimony,  and  which  is  made 


it.  1.   Ordinary.  Containing  little  or  no  silver.  Color  steel-gray  to  dark-gray.  G.  =5-5'8. 

Argentiferous;  Freibergit$.    Light  steel-gray,  sometimes  iron-black.    G.=4'8-u,  orlesa. 

Mtreuriferou*  ;  Schwattite.     Color  gray  to  iron-black.     G.  =5-56. 
le  following  analyses  will  serve  as  examples  of  these  varieties  : 

S  8b         Aa         Cn        Fa         Zn       Ag 

KOsen  25-46    1915    493    30  88    3  43    3*50    0-60HiCol-64=98-59Bammelsberg. 

asdseberg    2480    26-06    8047    852    8-39  10.48 Pb  078=10000  " 

(otterbach  23-53     19*84    294    8534    087    069    Hg  17-27,  Pb  031  Bi  081=100 

v.  Bath, 
vr.,  etc. — Differ  in  the  different  varieties.  In  the  closed  tube  all  fuse  and  give  a  dark- 
mblimnte  of  antimonoua  sulphide  ;  when  containing  mercury,  a  faint  dark-gray  sublimate 
tars  at  a  low  red  heat ;  and  if  much  arsenic,  a  sublimate  of  arsenoua  sulphide  first  forma, 
he  open  tube  fuses,  gives  sulphurous  fames  and  a  white  sublimate  of  antimony  ;  if 
sic  is  present  a  crystalline  volatile  sublimate  condenses  with  the  antimony ;  if  the 
MDtains  mercury  it  condenses  in  the  tube  in  minute  metallio  globules.  B.B.  on  charcoal 
i,  gives  a  coating  of  antimonons  oxide  and  sometimes  arsenons  acid,  rino  oxide,  and  lead 
a ;  the  arsenic  may  be  detected  by  the  odor  when  the  coating  is  treated  in  R.F. ;  the 
oxide  assumes  a  green  color  when  heated  with  cobalt  solution.  The  roasted  mineral 
s  with  the  fluxes  reactions  for  iron  and  copper ;  with  soda  yields  a  globule  of  metallio 
er.  To  determine  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  arsenic  by  the  odor,  it  is  beat  to  fuse  the 
tral  on  charcoal  with  soda.     The  presence  of  mercury  is  beat  ascertained  by  fusing  tlie 
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pulverized  ore  in  a  closed  tribe  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  dry  soda,  the  metal 
subliming  and  condensing  in  minute  globules.     The  silver  is  determined  by  cupellation. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  and  antdmonous  and  araenous  oxides. 

Obs. — The  Cornish  mines,  near  St.  Aust  ;  at  Andreasberg  and  Clausthal  in  the  Han; 
Kremnitz  in  Hungary ;  Freiberg  in  Saxony  ;  Przibram  in  Bohemia ;  Kahl  in  Spessart ;  Kap* 
nik  in  Transylvania  ;  Dillenburg  in  Nassau  ;  and  other  localities.  The  ore  containing  mer- 
cury occurs  in  Schmolnitz,  Hungary ;  at  Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  in  the  valleys  of  Angina 
and  Costello  in  Tuscany. 

Found  in  Mexico,  at  Durango,  etc.  ;  at  various  mines  in  Chili  ;  in  Bolivia ;  at  the  Kellogg 
mines,  Arkansas  ;  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  In  California  in  Mariposa  Co. ;  in  Shasta  Co.  in 
Nevada,  abundant  at  the  Sheba  and  De  Soto  mines,  Humboldt  Co. ;  near  Aastin  in  Lander 
Co. ;  in  Arizona  at  the  Heintzelman  mine,  containing  Hp.c.  of  silver ;  at  the  Sana  Rita  mine. 

Rionite  {Drauns). — A  bismuth  tetrahedrite  from  Cremenz,  Einfischthal,  Switzerland. 

Malinowskite. — A  tetrahedrite  containing  0-13  p.  c.  lead,  and  10-13  p.  c.  silver.  District 
of  Rocuay,  Peru.     (5th  Append.  Min.,  Chili.) 


TENNANTTTE.    Graukupfererz,  Germ. 

Isometric ;  holohedral,  Phillips.  Cleavage :  dodecahedral  imperfect 
Twins  as  in  tetrahedrite.     Massive  forms  unknown. 

H.= 3-5-4.  G.=4-37-4o3.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  blackish  lead-graj 
to  iron-black.     Streak  dark  reddish-gray.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp. — Cu>A8aS7  (or  4Cu3S+As9S9),  with  Cu3  replaced  in  part  by  Fe,  Ag,,  etc.,  as  in  tetra- 
hedrite, with  which  it  agrees  in  crystalline  form. 

Pyr. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  sublimate  of  arsenous  sulphide.  In  the  open  tube  gives 
sulphurous  fumes,  and  a  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  with  intumes- 
cence and  emission  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  fumes  to  a  dark-gray  magnetic  globule.  The 
roasted  mineral  gives  reactions  for  copper  and  iron  with  the  fluxes;  with  soda  on  charcoal 
gives  metallic  copper  with  iron. 

Obs. — Found  in  the  Cornish  mines.     Also  at  Skutterud  in  Norway,  and  in  Algeria. 

Julian  it  E  (Websky)  is  near  tennantite.     G.  =5*12.     Rudelstadt,  Silesia. 

Menequinite  has  the  composition  Pb4Sb5,S7(4PbS-f  Sb3S,)= Sulphur  17*3,  antimony  16*8, 
lead  63*9=100.     Resembles  boulaugerite.     Bottino,  Tuscany  ;  Schwarzenberg,  Saxony. 


(/)  Group  V.    Formula  E5(As,Sb)2S8=5RS  +  (A8,Sb)2S8. 


STEPHANTTB.    Sprodglaserz,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic.     I A  /  =  115°  39',  O  A  1-i  =  132°  32*' ;  c  :  I :  &  =  1-089  n 

:  1-5844  :  1.     O  A  1  =  127°  51',  O  A 14  =145°  34.    Cleaw*. 
age :  2--S  and  i-l  imperfect.     T\viii6 :  twinning-plane  f  S 
forms  like  those  of  aragonite  frequent.     Also  massiv^*1 
compact,  and  disseminated. 

ll.=2-2-5.      G.=6269,   Przibram.      Lustre   metallic^ 
Color  and  streak  iron-black.     Fracture  uneven. 
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Oomp.— Ag6SbS4  (or  5Ag*S+SbiSi)=Sulphur  162,  antimony  15*3, 
silver  685=100. 

Pyr.  —In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  fuses,  and  after  long  heating 

gives  a  faint  sublimate  of  antimonous  sulphide.     In  the  open  tube  fuses, 

giving  off  antimonial  fumes  and  sulphurous  oxide.     R.R.  on  charcoal 

fuses  with  projection  of  small  particles,  coats  the  coal  with  antimonous 

oxide,  which  after  long  blowing  is  colored  red  from  oxidized  silver,  and  a  globule  of  metallic 

silver  is  obtained. 

Soluble  in  dilute  heated  nitric  acid,  sulphur  and  oxide  of  antimony  being  deposited. 
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Obs. — At  Freiberg  and  elsewhere  in  Saxony ;  at  Przibram  in  Bohemia  ;  in  Hungary  ;  at 
Andreasberg ;  at  Zacatecas  in  Mexico ;  and  in  Peru.  In  Nevada,  an  abundant  silver  ore  in 
the  Comstock  lode ;  at  Ophir  and  Mexican  mines  in  fine  crystals ;  in  the  Reese  river  and 
Humboldt  and  other  regions.     In  Idaho,  at  the  silver  mines. 

GfcoCRONiTE.— Composition  Pb»Sb.»S,  (or 5PbS+Sb,S»)= Sulphur  16*7,  antimony  15*9,  lead 
07*4=100  (also  contains  a  little  arsenic).  Color  light  lead-gray.  Sala,  Sweden;  Merido, 
8pain ;  Val  di  Castello,  Tuscany. 


POLYBASITB. 


Orthorhorabic,  DesCl.  I A I  nearly  120°,  O  A  1  =  121°  30'.  Crystals 
usually  short  tabular  prisms,  with  the  bases  triangularly  striated  parallel 
to  alternate  eclges.  Cleavage:  basal  imperfect.  Also  massive  and  dis- 
seminated. 

H.=2-3.  G.=6*214.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  iron-black;  in  thin  crys- 
tals cherry-red  by  transmitted  light.  Streak  iron-black.  Opaque  except 
when  quite  thin.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp. — Ag»SbSe  (or  9AgaS+Sb9S3),  if  containing  silver  without  copper  or  arsenic,  Sulphur 
14*8,  antimony  0*7,  silver  95  5=100.  But  with  Ag,  replaced  in  part  by  Gus  (ratio  Ag  :  Cu= 
1  :  4  to  1  :  11),  and  Sb  replaced  by  As  (ratio  1  :  1,  etc.). 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  fuses,  gives  sulphurous  and  antimonial  fumes,  the  latter 
forming  a  white  sublimate,  sometimes  mixed  with  crystalline  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  fuses 
with  spirting  to  a  globule,  gives  off  sulphur  (sometimes  arsenic),  and  coats  the  coal  with  anti- 
monous  oxide ;  with  long-continued  blowing  some  varieties  give  a  faint  yellowish- white  coat- 
ing of  zinc  oxide,  and  a  metallic  globule,  which  with  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts  for  copper, 
and  cupelled  with  lead  gives  pure  silver. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Mexico  ;  at  Tree  Puntos,  Chili  ;  at  Freiberg  and  Przibram.  In  Nevada, 
at  the  Reese  mines ;  in  Idaho,  at  the  silver  mines  of  the  Owhyhee  district. 

Polyargyrite. — Isometric.  Cleavage  cubic.  Malleable.  Comp.  12Ag,S-t-Sb,S,.  Wol- 
fach,  Baden. 


ENARGUTE. 


Orthorhombic.  /A  I  =  97°  53',  0  A  1-i  =  136°  37'  (Dauber) ;  c  :  I :  d  = 
0-94510  :  11480  :  1.  0  A 14  =  1 40°  20',  0  A 1  =  128°  35'.  Cleavage :  I 
perfect ;  i-i,  i-l  distinct ;   0  indistinct.    Also  massive,  granular  or  columnar. 

H.=3.  G. = 4-43-4-45  ;  4*362,  Kenngott.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  gray- 
ish to  iron-black ;  streak  grayish-black,  powder  having  a  metallic  lustre. 
Brittle.    Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp. — CujAbS 4= Sulphur  32  5,  arsenic  19*1,  copper  48*4=100,  usually  containing  also  a 
little  antimony,  and  sine,  and  sometimes  silver. 

Pyr. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  sublimate  of  sulphur ;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature fuses,  and  gives  a  sublimate  of  arsenous  sulphide.  In  the  open  tube,  heated  gently, 
the  powdered  mineral  give*  off  sulphurous  and  arsenous  oxides,  the  latter  condensing  to  a 
sublimate  containing  some  antimonous  oxide.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  and  gives  a  faint  coat- 
ing of  arsenous  oxide,  antimonous  oxide,  and  zinc  oxide ;  the  roasted  mineral  with  the  fluxes 
gives  a  globule  of  metallic  copper. 

Soluble  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 
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Obi.— From  Morococha,  Cordilleras  of  Pern  ;  Famatina  Mts.,  Argentine  Republic ;  bom 
Chili;  mines  of  Santa  Anna,  N.  Granada ;  at  Cosfruirachi  in  Mexico  ;  Brewster's  gold  mine, 
Chesterfield  district,  S.  Carolina ;  in  Colorado ;  at  Willis's  Gulch,  near  Black  Hawk ;  sonthen 
Utah ;  Horning  Star  mine,  Cal. 

Famatinite  {8tekner).—Pui  anthnonial  enargite.  Massive.  Color  reddish  gray.  Fama- 
tina Mta ,  Argentine  Republic ;  Cerro  de  Pasca,  Pern. 

Luzonite. — Similar  to  enargite  in  composition,  but  unlike  in  form,  according  to  Weisfaaca. 
Mancayan  Island,  Luzon. 

Clarite  (Sandberger) — Also  similar  to  enargite  in  composition,  but  in  form  monoclinic, 
and  having  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  clinopinaooid.     Sohapbach,  Black  Forest 

Epigenite.— Composition  S  32-24,  As  12*78,  Ou  40  68,  Fe  14*00=100.  Orthorbomhic. 
Color  steel-gray.    Neugluck  mine,  Wittichen. 


COMPOUNDS   OF   CHLOEINE,   BEOMINK,    IODINE. 


)MPOUNDS  OF  CHLORINE,  BROMINE,  IODINE. 


1.  ANHYDROUS  CHLORIDES,  ETC. 


HAUTE.    COMMON  SALT.     Kochsals,  fiteinsali,  Gtrtn. 

trie.     Usually  in  cubes;  rarely  in  octahedrons;  faces  of  crystals 
?s  cavernous,  as  in  f.  458.     Cleavage :  cubic, 

Massive  and  granular,  rarely  columnar.  408 

■5.  G.— 2-1-2-257.  Lustre  vitreous.  Streak 
Oolor  while,  also  sometimes  yellowish,  red- 
ish,  purplish ;  often  colorless.  Transparent 
icent.    Fracture  conchoidal.     Rather  brittle. 

taste  purely  saline. 

NaCl= Chlorine  60'7,  sodinm  89-8=100.  Commonly 
i  some  calcium  Kulphate,  calcium  chloride,  and  magne- 
ide,  and  sometimes  magnesium  sulphate,  which  render 
deliquesce. 

;. — In  the  closed  tube  fuses,  often  with  decrepitation ;  when  fused 

the  flame  deep  yellow. 

isiinguished  by  its  taste,  solubility,  and  perfect  cubic  cleavage. 


icipol  mines  cf  Europe  are  at  Wieliozka,  in  Poland  -  at  Hall,  in  the  Tyrol :  Stass- 
issian  Saxony;  and  along  the  range  through  Reichenthol  in  Bavaria,  Hallein  in 
lallnladt,  Ischl,  and  Ebenaee,  in  upper  Austria,  and  Aussee  in  tityria  ;  in  Transyl- 
llachia,  Galicia.  and  upper  Silesia  ;  Vio  and  Dieuze  in  France  ;  Valley  of  Cardoua 
ere  in  Spain,  forming  bills  300  to  400  feet  high ;  Bex  in  Switzerland  ;  and  North- 
inhirc,  England.  It  also  occurs  near  Lake  Oroomiah,  the  Caspian  Lake. ,  etc.  In 
i  Abyssinia  ;  in  India  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  and  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere ; 
id  Asiatic  Russia  ;  in  South  America,  in  Peru,  and  at  Zipaquera  and  NemocOD- 
Jnited  States,  salt  has  been  found  forming  beds  with  gypsum,  in  Virginia,  Wash- 
;  in  tbe  Salmon  River  Mts.  of  Oregon;  in  Louisiana.  Brine  springs  are  very 
n  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  These  springs  are  worked  at  Salina  and  Syra- 
;  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  Va.  ;  Muskingum,  Ohio ;  Michigan,  at  Saginaw  and 
.  and  in  Kentucky.  Vast  lakes  of  salt  water  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
>anogos  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  4,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  now  called 
Salt  Lake,  ia  3,000  square  miles  in  area.  L.  Gale  found  in  this  water  20-196  per 
lium  chloride  in  1852 ;  but  the  greater  rainfall  of  the  last  few  years  has  dimin 
roportion  of  saline  matter.  The  Dead  and  Caspian  Seas  are  salt,  and  the  waters 
ter  contain  20  to  26  parts  of  solid  matter  in  100  ports. 

jaiitb.— Composition  SONaCl  +  AgCl.     Occurs  in  white  cubes  in  the  mine  of  Ban 
to  de  Huantajaya,  Peru. 
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SYIiVTTB. 

Isometric.    Cleavage  cubic.    Also  compact. 

II. =2.  G.= 1*9-2.  White  or  colorless.  Vitreous.  Soluble;  taste  like 
that  of  common  salt. 

Comp.— KC1= Chlorine  47  65,  potassium  52*35=100.    But  often  containing  imparities. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  the  platinum  lopp  fuses,  and  gives  a  violet  color  to  the  outer  flame. 
Added  to  a  salt  of  phosphorus  bead,  which  has  been  previously  saturated  with  copper  oxide, 
colors  the  O.F.  deep  azure-blue.     Water  completely  dissolves  it. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Vesuvius,  about  the  fumaroles  of  the  volcano.  Also  at  Staasfurt ;  at  Leo- 
poldshall  (leopoklite) ;  at  Kalusz,  Galicia. 

OERAROTRITII.    Kerargyrite.    Hornsilver.    Silberhorneiz,  Germ. 

Isometric.  Cleavage  none.  Twins:  twinning-plane  octahedral.  Usually 
massive  and  looking  like  wax ;  sometimes  columnar,  or  bent  columnar; 
often  in  crusts. 

II. =1-1 '5.  G.=5-552.  Lustre  resinous,  passing  into  adamantine.  Color 
pearl-gray,  grayish-green,  whitish,  rarely  violet-blue,  colorless  sometimes 
when  perfectly  pure ;  brown  or  violet-brown  on  exposure.  Streak  shin- 
ing. .Transparent — feebly  subtranslucent.  Fracture  somewhat  conchoidaL 
Sectile. 

Comp.— AgCl=Chlorine  24*7,  silver  75-3=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  fuses  without  decomposition.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  t 
globule  of  metallic  silver.  Added  to  a  bead  of  salt  of  phosphorus,  previously  saturated  with 
copper  oxide,  and  heated  in  O.F.,  imparts  an  intense  azure-blue  to  the  flame.  A  fragment 
placed  on  a  strip  of  zinc,  and  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  swells  up,  turns  black,  and 
iinally  is  entirely  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  which  shows  the  metallic  lustre  on  being  presttd 
with  the  point  of  a  knife.     Insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  veins  of  clay  slate,  accompanying  other  ores  of  silver,  and  usually  only  in 
the  higher  parts  of  these  veins.  It  has  also  been  observed  with  ochreous  varieties  of  brown 
iron  ore  ;  also  with  several  copper  ores,  with  calcite,  barite,  etc. 

The  largest  masses  are  brought  from  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico.  Also  occurs  in  Nicaragua 
near  Ocotal ;  in  Honduras.  It  was  formerly  obtained  in  the  Saxon  mining  districts  of 
Johanngeorgenstadt  and  Freiberg,  but  is  now  rare.  Found  in  the  Altai ;  at  Kongsberg  in 
Norway ;  in  Alsace ;  rarely  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Huelgoet  in  Brittany.  In  Nevada,  about 
Austin,  Lander  Co.,  abundant ;  at  mines  of  Comstock  lode.  In  Arizona,  in  the  Willow  Spring* 
dist. ,  veins  of  £1  Dorado  canon,  and  San  Francisco  dist.     In  Idaho,  at  the  Poor  Man  lode. 

Named  from  *>7>"f,  horn,  ani  <'/(>}» '(*»c,  nilctr. 

Calomel  (Quecksilberhornerz,  Genu.). — Composition  HgCl= Chlorine  15*1,  mercury  84$ 
=  100.     Color  white,  grayish,  brown.     Spain. 

Sal  Ammoniac  (Salmiak,  Germ.). — Ammonium  chloride,  NH4C1= Ammonium  83*7,  chlo- 
rine 60 '8=100.     Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  many  volcanoes. 

Nantokitk  (Breithaupt).— Composition  CuCl=Chlorine  35*9,  copper  641=100.  Cleavage 
cubic.     Color  white.     Nantoko,  Chili 

Embolite.—  Ag(Cl,Br) ;  the  ratio  of  CI  :  Br  varying  from  3  :  1  to  1  :  3.  Color  grayish- 
green.     At  various  mines  in  Chili ;  also  Mexico  ;  Honduras. 

BnoMYKiTE,  Bromargyrite  (Bromsilber,  Germ.).  —  Silver  bromide.  AgBr=r Bromine  426, 
silver  57 -4  =  100.     Color  when  pure  bright  yellow,  slightly  greenish.     Chili ;  Mexico. 

Iodyritk,  Todargyrite  (Iodsilher,  Germ.). — Silver  iodide,  Agl= Iodine  540,  silver  46"0= 
100.     Color  yellow.     Mexico  ;  Chili ;  Spain  ;  Cerro  Colorado  mine  in  Arizona. 

Tocouxalite  (Domeykoj. — Composition  Agl-t-Hgl.  Amorphous.  Color  pale  yellow. 
Chaiiarcillo,  Chili 

Chlokocalctte  (Scacchi).—  From  Vesuvius,  contained  5876  p.  c.  CaCl,  ;  with  also  KCl 
NaCLMgClj.  Chlouallumijute,  Ciilokmagnesite,  and  CiiLOBOTnioiOTB  are  alsofrcm 
Vesuvius. 
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rruNWTTE.— Lead  chloride,  PbCl9= Chlorine  25*5,  lead  74*5=100.    Soft.    White.    Vesu- 
Pseudocotunnite  (Scacchi),  Vesuvius. 


>lysite.— Composition  FeCle= Chlorine  65*5,  iron  84*5=100.    Vesuvius. 


2.  HYDROUS    CHLORIDES. 


OARNAULTTB. 

[assive,  granular ;  flat  planes  developed  by  action  of  water,  but  no  dis- 

t  traces  of  cleavage ;   lines  of  striae  sometimes  distinguished,  which 

cate  twin- composition. 

,ustre  shining,  greasy.     Color  milk-white,  but  often  reddish  from  mix- 

>  of  oxide  of  iron.     Fracture  conchoidal.     Soluble.    Strongly  phosphor 

int. 

>mp. — KMgC]a.6aq=KCl-hMgCla  +  6aq=Magnesiam  chloride  34*2,  potassium  chloride 

water  38-9=100. 

le  brown  and  red  color  of  the  mineral  is  due  partly  to  iron  sesqui  oxide,  which  is  in  hex- 
al  tables,  and  partly  to  organic  matters  (water-plants,  infusoria,  sponges,  etc.). 
H*.,  eto. — B.B.  fuses  easily.     Soluble  in  water,  100  parts  of  water  at  18*75 ^  C  taking  up 
parts. 

m. — Occurs  at  Stassfurt,  where  it  forms  beds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  salt  formation, 
nating  with  thinner  beds  of  common  salt  and  kieserite,  and  also  mixed  with  the  common 
Its  beds  consist  of  subordinate  beds  of  different  colors,  reddish,  bluish,  brown,  deep  red, 
(times  colorless.  Sylvite  occurs  in  the  carnaliite.  Also  found  at  Westeregeln  ;  with  salt 
aman  in  Persia.  Its  richness  in  potassium  makes  it  valuable  for  exploration. 
LCHHYDKITE. — Composition  CaMgaCl«  +  12aq=CaCla-+-2MgCla  4-  12aq  (Ramm.  )= Chlorine 

magnesium  9*5,  calcium  7*5,  water  42*7=100.    Color  yellowish.    Deliquescent.     Stass- 

iemersite.— Probably  2NH4C1+2KCI+ FeCl«+8aq.     Vesuvius. 
iYTHROSiDERiTK,  also  from  Vesuvius,  is  2KCl+FeCl0+2aq. 


3.  OXYCHLORIDES. 


ATACAMTTE. 


•rthorhombic.  7  A  7=  112°  20',  O  A  1-i  =  131°  29' ;  c  :  b  :  &  =.  1-181 
t92  :  1.  Usually  in  modified  rectangular  prisms,  vertically  striated  ;  also 
rectangular  octahedrons.  Twins :  twinning-plane  7;  consisting  of 
e  individuals.  Cleavage :  i~l  perfect,  1-i  imperfect.  Occurs  also  mas- 
lamellar. 

[.=3-3-5.  G.  =3-761  (Klein),  3-898  (Zepharovich).  Lustre  adamantine- 
sous.  Color  various  snades  of  bright  green,  rather  darker  than  emerald, 
etimes  blackish-green.  Streak  apple-green.  Translucent — subtrans- 
mt. 
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.    Comp.— Cutt,+3HaCuOa=Chlorine  16-04,  copper  59*45,  oxygen  11-25,  water  12-66=100. 
Also  other  compounds  with  more  water  (18  and  22$  p.  a). 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  much  water,  and  forms  a  gray  sublimate.  B.B.  on 
charcoal  fuses,  coloring  the  O.F.  azure-blue,  with  a  green-  edge,  and  giving  two  coatings, 
one  brownish  and  the  other  grayish-white  ;  continued  blowing  yields  a  globule  of  metallic 
copper  ;  the  coatings  touched  with  the  B.  F.  volatilize,  coloring  the  flame  azure-bluo.  In  acids 
easily  soluble. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  different  parts  of  Chili  ;  in  the  district  of  Tarapaca,  Bolivia ;  at  TocopilU 
in  Bolivia;  with  malachite  in  South  Australia;  Serro  do  Bembe,  near  Ambris,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa ;  at  the  Estrella  mine  in  southern  Spain ;  at  St.  Just  in  Cornwall. 

Tallinoite.— Composition  CuCl*+4H3CuO*+4aq.  In  thin  crusts.  Color  blue.  BoUl- 
lack  mine,  Cornwall. 

Atelite. — Composition  CuClt+2HsCuOs  +  aq.     Formed  from  tenorite.     Vesuvius. 

Percylite. — An  oxychloride  of  lead  and  copper.  Occurs  in  minute  sky-blue  cubes. 
Sonora,  Mexico  ;  So.  Africa. 

Matlockite.— Composition  Pbda+PbO=Lead chloride 55*5,  lead  oxide  44*5=100.  Crom- 
ford,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire. 

MendipiTe.—  Composition  PbCl,+2PbO=Lead  chloride  88  4,  lead  oxide  61*6=100.  In 
columnar  masses,  often  radiated.  Color  white.  Mendip  Hills,  Somersetshire;  Brillon, 
Westphalia. 

Schwabtzembergite.—  Composition  Pb(I,Cl)a+2PbO.  Color  yellow.  Desert  of  Ata- 
cama. 

Daubreite.—  Composition  (Bi3Oi)«BiCl,=BisO,  7616,  BiCl,  28*84=100.  Amorphous. 
Structure  earthy,  sometimes  fibrous.  Color  yellowish-gray.  H.=2'5.  G.  =6*4-6*5.  From 
the  mine  Constancia,  Cerro  de  Tanza,  Bolivia  (Domeyko). 
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1.  ANHYDROUS  FLUORIDES. 


450 


FLUORITB  or  FLUOR  SPAB.     Fluaspath,  Qerm. 

Isometric;  forms  usually  cubic  (see  f.  39,  40,  41,  52,  55,  etc.,  pp.  16 
to  19).  Cleavage  :  octahedral,  perfect.  Twins  : 
twinning-plane,  1,  f.  266,  p.  91.  Massive. 
Rarely  columnar ;  usually  granular,  coarse  or 
fine.  Crystals  often  having  the  surfaces  made 
up  of  small  cubes,  or  cavernous  with  rectangular 
cavities. 

II. =4.  G.= 3-01-3-25.  Lustre  vitreous  ; 
sometimes  splendent ;  usually  glimmering  in  the 
massive  varieties.  Color  \vhite,  yellow,  green, 
rose,  and  crimson-red,  violet-blue,  sky-blue,  and 
brown :  wine-yellow,  greenish  and  violet-blue, 
mo6t  common  ;  red,  rare.  Streak  white.  Trans- 
parent— subtranslucent.  Brittle.  Fracture  of  line  massive  varieties  flat- 
eonchoidal  aud  splintery.  Sometimes  presenting  a  bluish  fluorescence. 
Phosphoresces  when  heated. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Calcium  fluoride,  CaF9=Fluorine  48*7,  calcium  51  '3=100.     Berzelius  found 

0*5  of  calcium  phosphate  in  the  fluorite  of  Derbyshire.    The  presence  of  chlorine  was  detected 

early  by  Scheele.     Kersten  found  it  in  fluor  from  Marienberg  and  Freiberg.    The  bright 

colors,  as  shown  by  Kenngott,  are  lost  on  heating  the  mineral ;  they  are  attributed  mainly  to 

Afferent  hydrocarbon  compounds  by  Wyrouboff,  the  crystallization  having  taken  place  from 

Aqueous  solution. 

Var.  Ordinary  ;  (a)  cleavable  or  crystallized,  very  various  in  colors ;  (b)  coarse  to  fine 
granular ;  (e)  earthy,  dull,  and  sometimes  very  soft.  A  soft  earthy  variety  from  Ratofka, 
(tussia,  of  a  lavender-blue  color,  is  the  ratofkite.  The  finely-colored  fluoritcs  have  been 
Called,  according  to  their  colors,  false  ruby,  topaz,  emerald,  amethyst,  etc.  The  colors  of  the 
phosphorescent  light  are  various,  and  are  independent  of  the  actual  color ;  and  the  kind 
affording  a  green  color  is  {d)  the  dilrrophane. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  and  phosphoresces.  B.B.  in  the  forceps  and 
rm  charcoal  fuses,  coloring  the  flame  red,  to  an  enamel  which  reacts  alkaline  to  test  paper. 
Vfith  soda  on  platinum  foil  or  charcoal  fuses  to  a  clear  bead,  becoming  opaque  on  cooling  ; 
With  an  excess  of  soda  on  charcoal  yields  a  residue  of  a  difficultly  fusible  enamel,  while  most 
r>f  the  soda  sinks  into  the  coal ;  with  gypsum  fuses  to  a  transparent  bead,  becoming  opaque 
on  cooling.  Fused  in  an  open  tube  with  fused  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  the  reaction  for  fluor- 
Ijie.     Treated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid  which  etch  glass*    Phos- 
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phorescence  is  obtained  from  the  coarsely  powdered  gpar  below  a  red  heat.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature it  ceases,  but  is  partially  restored  by  an  electric  discharge. 

DifL — Recognized  by  its  octahedral  cleavage,  its  etching  power  when  heated  in  the  glut 
tulie,  etc 

Ob*. — Sometimes  in  beds,  but  generally  in  veins,  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  alio 
in  limes  tones,  both  crystalline  and  uncrystalline,  and  santUtones.  Often  occurs  as  the  gangne 
of  metallic  ores.  In  the  North  of  England,  it  is  the  gangue  of  the  lead  veins.  In  Derbj- 
shire  it  is  abundant,  and  also  in  Cornwall.  Common  in  the  mining  district  of  Saxony;  fine 
near  Konp*lterg  in  Norway.     In  the  dolomites  of  St.  Gothard  it  occurs  in  pink  octahedron*. 

Some  American  localities  are  :  Trumbull  and  Plymouth.  Conn.  ;  Moscolonge  Lake,  Jeffer- 
son Co..  X.Y..  in  gigantic  cubes  ;  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  Co. ;  near  the  Franklin  furnace,  N.J. ; 
Gallatin  Co..  111. ;  Thunder  Bay,  Lake  Superior;  Missouri. 

Skllaitk  (Striiver). — Magnesium  fluoride,  MgFj.  Tetragonal.  Colorless.  Occurs  with 
anhydrite  at  Gerbulaz  in  Savoy. 

Yttkoci:hite.— Composition  2(9CaFa-^2YF2-rCeF,)+3aq  (Ramm.).  Color  Tiolet-Uue, 
white.     Near  Fahlun,  Sweden  ;  Amity,  N.  Y.  ;  Paris,  Me.  ;  etc. 

Flvockrite.— Contains  (Berzelius")  4re03  82  G4,  YO  1*12.     Sweden. 

F I, u k  ll ITK.  — Contains  ( Wollaston )  fluorine  and  aluminum.     Cornwall. 

Ckyptoiialite.— Fluosilicnte  of  ammonium.  Vesuvius.  Also  observed  at  Yesuvftu, 
hydrofluvrite,  HF,  and  proidvnite,  £iF4  (Scacchi). 


CRYOLITE. 


4  GO 


Triclinie  (DesCloizeaux  and  "Websky).     Form  approaching  very  closely 

in  appearance  and  angles  to  the  cube  and  cnbo- 
octahedron  of  the  isometric  svstem.  General  liabit 
as  in  f.  400;  1\0)  A  T(I)  =  90°  2',  P(WaJ/(7'I 
=  90°  24'.  Mf\  T('lA  I')  =  91°  57';  abo/(l-l)A Jf 
(/')  =  li>4°  30',  /  (1-r)  A  T{I)  =  124°  14'  (angles by 
"Websky).  Twins  common.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  three  planes  />,  J/,  T ;  in  crystals  mo6t  com- 
plete parallel  to  T,  in  masses  parallel  to  P.  Com- 
monlv  massive,  cleavable. 

II.  =  2-5.  G.  =  2-9-3-077.  Lustre  vitreous;  shffhtlv 
pearly  on  O.  (\>lor  snow-white  ;  sometimes  i"eddish 
or  brownish  to  brick-red  and  even  black.  Sub- 
transparent — translucent.  Immersion  in  water  in- 
creases the  transparency.     Brittle. 

Comp.— Na„AlFJ2  (or  ONaFf  A  1F«)= Aluminum  130,  sodium  32*8,  fluorine  54*2=l(Xl 

Pyr.,  etc. — Fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  B.B.  in  the  open  tube  heated  so  that  tie 
flame  enters  the  tube,  gives  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  etching  the  glass ;  the  water  which  con- 
denses at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  reacts  for  fluorine  with  Brazil-wood  paper.  In  the  for- 
ceps fuses  very  easily,  coloring  the  flame  yellow.  On  the  charcoal  fuses  easily  to  a  clear  head, 
which  on  cooling  Incomes  opaque ;  after  long  blowing,  the  assay  spreads  out.  the  sodium 
fluoride  is  absorbed  by  the  coal,  a  suffocating  odor  of  fluorine  is  given  off,  andacrnrtof 
alumina  remains,  which,  when  heated  with  cobalt  solution  in  O.  F. ,  gives  a  blue  color.  Soluble 
in  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

DifT. — Distinguished  by  its  extreme  fusibility,  and  its  yielding  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  open 
tube. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  a  bay  in  Arksut-fiord,  in  West  Greenland,  at  Evigtok,  where  it  constitute* 
a  large  bed  or  vein  in  gneiss.  It  is  used  for  making  soda,  and  soda  and  alumina  salts;  &0 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  white  glass  which  is  a  very  good  imitation  of 
"porcelain. 

Chiolitk.—  G.-2K4-200.  Xa3AlF„  (or 3NaF-fAlF«).  Coodneffite.— G.=301.  Sfc*1 
Fio  (or-lNaF+  AlFr)  Kanim.  The  two  minerals  are  alike  in  physical  characters,  occurring 
In  minute  tetragonal  pyramids  ;  both  from  Miask. 
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2.   HYDROUS    FLUORIDES. 

PACnNOIiTrB.    Thomsenolite. 

■clinic,  with   the  lateral  axes  equal    ("elino-qn&dratic"  Nordens- 
6  :  h  :  a  =  1-044  :  1  : 1 ;  C  —  92°  30'.   Prisms  slender, 
tapering ;    /  horizontally  striated.     Cleavage :  basal  460a 

rfeet.     Also  massive,  opal  or  chalcedony-like. 
3-5-4.     O.=2"929-3-008,  of  crystals.     Lustre  vitreone, 
savage-face  a  little  pearly,  of  massive  waxy.     Color 
r  with  a  reddish  tinge,     'transparent  to  translucent. 

-Na,Ca,4]F»  +  2aq,  or  2NaF  +  2CaF,  +  A1F,  ■+-  2aq  =  Fluorine 
miniim  12-28,  calcium  1799,  sodium  10-35,  water  8*10=100. 
tc. — Fuses  more  easily  than  cryolite  to  a  clear  glass.     The  massive 
tea  remarkably  in  the  flame  of  a  caudle.      Ill  powder  easily  decern- 
sulphuric  acid. 

Found  incrusting  the  cryolite  of  G-raenland,  and  a  result  of  ita 
.    The  crystals  often  have  an  ochre -colored  coating,  especially  the 
portion;  they  are  sometimes  quite  large,  and   hare  much  the 
is  of  cryolite.     The  mineral  was  first  described  by  Knop,  and  though  his  description 
ystala  does  not  agree  with  that  given  above,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
was  the  same,  which  has  since  been  investigated  by  Hagemann  (dimetric  paehnaiiU 
elite),  Wtihler  ( pyroeonite)  and  Koenig.  aa  urged  by  the  latter. 

riginally  described  two  varieties  of  the  mineral,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  pachno- 
i  variety,  A,  appeared  in  large,  cuboidal  crystals,  with  cleavage  planes  parallel  to  the 
injecting  at  angles  of  approximately  90 J.  These  cleavage  planes  seemed  to  be  con- 
i  into  the  maas  of  the  cryolite  on  which  the  crystals  were  implanted.  The  second 
1.  was  in  small  brilliant  crystals,  of  prismatic  form,  grouped  together  often  in  par- 
ion  upon  the  cryolite  (hence  the  name,  from  ni%y7i,  froil).  The  Identity  of  the  two 
ihemically  was  shown  by  the  analyses  of  Knop  and  Wtihler.  The  crystals  of  variety 
ing  to  Knop,  hod  2a  I-  81°  84'   ete. 

as  recently  (Jahrb.  Hin.,  1876,  849)  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  crystals  of 
,"  upon  which  Websky  obtained  the  angles  quoted  on  the  preceding  page,  were  really 
vith  variety  A  of  pachnoitte.  The  crystaUogniphio  relation  of  the  two  species  is  not 
r  made  out 

■ite.  HaoemaHhtte,  GBAREBtrriTE,  all  from  Greenland  ;  and  Frobofitk,  from 
. — Fluorine  minerals,  related  to  those  which  precede,  but  whose  exact  nature  is 
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V.  OXYGEN   COMPOUNDS. 


1.  OXIDES  of  Metals  of  the  Gold,  Iron,  oe  Tor  Groups. 

A.  ANHYDROUS  OXIDES,      (a)  Protoxides,  KO(or  B.O). 

CUPRITE.     Bed  Copper  Ore.     Rothkapferen,   ton. 

Isometric   (see  figures  on  p.  17).      Cleavage:   octahedral.      Sometimes 
cubes  lengthened  into  capillary  forme.    Abo 
4W  massive,  granular;  sometimes  earthy. 

IL=3-5-4.  G.=5;85-615.  Lustre  idi- 
mantine  or  snbmetallic  to  earthy.  Color  red, 
of  various  si  i  ades,  particularly  cochineal-red; 
occasionally  crimson-red  by  transmitted  light. 
Streak  several  shades  of  brownish-red,  shin- 
ing. !Sul) transparent — enbrnmslucent.  Fnc- 
hire  conchoidal,  uneven.     Brittle. 


Oomp.,  Var.^CniO=Oxygen  11-2,  copper 89«=10u. 

Sometimes  affords  traces  of  selenium.  C/taimtridiilt 
is  a  variety  which  occurs  in  capillary  or  scicular  erjt- 
tallizatfons,  which  are  enhes  elongated  in  the  direct™ 
of  the  octahedral  axis.  It  also  occurs  earthj;  Tib 
Ore  ]Ziejrelerz  (Irnn.).  Brick-red  or  reddish -brows 
and  earthy,  often  mixed  with  red  oxide  of  iron ;  some- 
times nearly  black. 
Fyr.,  etc. — Unaltered  in  the  cloned  tube,     R.  It.  in  the  forceps  fused  and  colors  tJie  flan» 

p  i  m:  ml  d- green ;   if  previously  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  tho  color  Imparted  to  tie 

llanie  is  momentarily  azure  blue  f rom  copper  chloride.     On  charcoal  Erst  blackens,  then  fasra, 

mid  is  reduce  J  to  met  all  ie  Copper.      With  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  copper  oxide.      Sehibl« 

in  eiiiHK'iilratcd  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obn.—  Occurs  in  Thuringio  ;  on  Elba,  in  cubes  ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Devonshire  ;  in  isolsMc" 

crystals,  in  litliomaive.  at  Chewy,  near  Lyons,  which  are  generally  coated  with  mslschiw. 

cto.     At  the  Somrrville,  ami  r'leiningtou  copi>er  mines,  S.  J.  ;  at  Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co., 

Pa. ;  In  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

II  v  iniot 'it  i<  ITK  {  Oeitlli). — A    hydrous  cuprite.      Occurs  in  orange -yellow  coating*  <■ 

magnetite.     Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

ZLNCrTE.    Red  Zinc  Ore.     Itothzinkcrz,  Germ, 
Hexagonal.     OM  =  11S°  7';  <■  =  1-6208.     In qnartzoiils with  trnncatnl 

Mirnmits,  and    prismatic   faces   /.     Cleavage:  basal,  eminent;  prismatic, 

sometimes  distinct,     t'siial  in  foliated  grains  or  coarse  particles  and  masses; 

also  granular, 

II.=4-4"i>.     U.=.V43-5'7.     Lustre  pubadainantine.     Streak  orange-Tel- 

lnw.     Color  deep  red,  also  orange-yellow.     Translucent — subtraiislui*"'' 

Fracture  Huln-onclioiilal.    Urittle." 

ip.—ZnO= Oxygen  10-74,  line  80-311=100;  containing  mnngnnesc  oa  an  uncMHrt'11 
._.      .^.j)o  re(j  co|„r  js  jjjy  pryij^ijiy  t0  (be  presence  of  manganese  sesquioxide,  »*• 
scales  of  hematite. 
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to. — Heated  in  the  closed  tube  blaokens,  bat  on  oooling  resumes  the  original  color. 
•able  ■  with  the  fluies,  on  the  platinum  wire,  gives  reactions  for  manganese,  and  on 
n  E.F.  gives  a  coating  of  xinc  oxide,  yellow  while  hot,  and  white  on  cooling.  The 
loistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  treated  in  R.F.,  assumes  a  green  color.  Soluble 
■ithout  effervescence. 
Iccurs  with  franklinite  and  also  with  caleite  at  Stirling  Hill  and  Mine  Hill,  Sussex 

incite, — Impure  lincite  (mixed  with  CaCOi,  etc. ).     Stirling  Hill,  N.  J, 

UNORITE.    MelaCoKITB.    Schwardtnpferera  (KupfewchwBrze),  Otna. 

•rhombic  (tenorite),  crystals  from  Vesuvius.  Earthy;  massive; 
lent  (m  el  aconite) ;  also  in  shining  flexible  scales ;  also  rarely  in 
itli  truncated  angles  (pReudomorphous  ?). 

i.  G.=6*25,  massive  (Whitney).  Lustre  metallic,  and  color  steel  or 
y  when  in  thin  scales;  dull  and  earthy,  with  a  black  or  grayish- 
tlor,  and  ordinarily  soiling  the  fingers  when  massive  or  pulverulent. 

-CuO=Oxygen  2015,  copper  7BS5  =  100 

tc. — B.B.  in  OF.  infusible  ;  other  reactions  aa  for  cuprite  (p.   344).     Soluble  in 

iric  and  nitric  acids. 

Found  on  lava  at  Vesuvius  in  minute  scales;  and  also  pulverulent  (Scaochi,  who 

lame  raelaconise  for  the  mineral).     Common  in  the  earthy  form  {metaeonUe)  about 

nea,  aa  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  chalcopyrite  and  other  copper  ores.    Duck- 

es  in  Tennessee,  and  Keweenaw  Point,  L.  Superior. 

■asite. — Essentially  magnesium  oxide,  MgO,   or  more  exactly  (Mg,Fe)0,  where 

20 :  1,  or  30  :  1.     Mt.  Somma. 

kite. — SiO.     Found  at  Johanngeorgenstadt.     The  compound  HnO  has  been  found 

n  Wermland,  in  masses  of  a  green  color,  and  with  cubic  cleavage.     (Blomstrond.) 

or   (Bleiglatte). — PbO,    but  generally  impure.      Badenwoiler,   Baden.      Mexico. 

BGTKITB.— HgO ;  with  BoaooBrra,  AgCl  +  HgCI,  at  Los  Bordos,  Chili. 


(S)  Sesquioxides.    General  Formula  ItOj, 
CORUNDUM. 


lbohedral.  R  A  R  =  86°  4',  O  a  1(R)  = 
i ;  c  =  1363.  Cleavage :  basal,  some- 
erfeet,  but  interrupted,  commonly  im- 
in  tlie  blue  variety;  rhom boh edral, often 
Large  crystals  usually  rough.  Twins : 
it  ton-face  $.  Also  massive  granular  or 
ible ;    ofteu  in  layers  from  composition 

to  R. 

).  G.= 3-909-4-16.  Lustre  vitreous ; 
ies  pearly  on  the  basal  planes,  and  occa- 

exnibitiiig  a  bright  opalescent  star  of 

in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  Color  blue, 
How,   brown,  gray,   and   nearly  white ; 

uncolored.  Transparent — translucent. 
e  conchoidal  —  uneven.  Exceedingly 
'hen  compact. 


i  Var— Pure  alui 


a  £10,  =  Oxygen  468,  aluminum  68-8=100.     There  an  three 
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subdivisions  of  the  species  prominently  recognized  in  the  arte,  and  until  early  in  this  century 
regarded  as  distinct  species ;  but  which  actually  differ  only  in  purity  and  state  of  crystalliza- 
tion or  structure. 

Var.  1.  Sapfiiike  — Includes  the  purer  kinds  of  fine  colors,  transparent  to  translucent, 
useful  as  gems.  Stones  are  named  according  to  their  colors  ;  true  Ruby,  or  Oriental  Ruby, 
red  ;   0.  Topas,  yellow  ;   0.  Emerald,  green  ;   0.  Amethyst,  purple. 

2.  Corundum. — Includes  the  kinds  of  dark  or  dull  colors  and  not  transparent,  colors  light 
blue  to  gray,  brown,  and  black.  The  original  adamantine  spar  from  India  has  a  dark  gray- 
ish smoky-brown  tint,  but  greenish  or  bluish  by  transmitted  light,  when  translucent,  and 
either  in  distinct  crystals  often  large,  or  cleavable -massive.  It  is  ground  and  used  as  a  polic- 
ing material,  and  being  purer,  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  emery.  It  was  thus  employed  in 
ancient  times,  both  in  India  and  Europe. 

3.  Emery,  Schmirgel,  Germ. — Includes  granular  corundum,  of  black  or  grayish- black 
color,  and  contains  magnetite  or  hematite  intimately  mixed.  Feels  and  looks  much  like  a 
black  fine-grained  iron  ore,  which  it  was  long  considered  to  be.  There  are  gradations  from  the 
evenly  fine-grained  emery  to  kinds  in  which  the  corundum  is  in  distinct  crystals.  This  last 
is  the  case  with  part  of  t  hat  at  Chester,  Massachusetts. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  unaltered  ;  slowly  dissolved  in  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  to  a  clear 
glass,  which  is  colorless  when  free  from  iron  ;  not  acted  upon  by  soda.  The  finely  pulverixed 
mineral,  after  heating  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a  beautiful  blue  color.  Not  acted 
upon  by  acids,  but  converted  into  a  soluble  compound  by  fusion  with  potassium  bisnlphate 
or  soda.  Friction  excites  electricity,  and  in  polished  specimens  the  electrical  attraction  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  hardness,  scratching  quartz  and  topaz  ;  its  infusibility  and  its 
high  specific  gravity. 

Obs. — This  species  is  associated  with  crystalline  rocks,  as  granular  limestone  or  dolomite, 
gneiss,  granite,  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate.  The  fine  sapphires  are  usually  obtained  from  the 
beds  of  rivers,  cither  in  modified  hexagonal  prisms  or  in  rolled  masses,  accompanied  by  grains 
of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  several  species  of  gems.  The  emery  of  Asia  Minor,  according  to 
Dr.  Smith,  occurs  in  granular  limestone. 

Sapphires  occur  in  Ceylon ;  the  East  Indies  ;  China.  Corundum,  at  St.  Gothard ;  in  Pied- 
mont ;  Urals ;  Bohemia.  Emery  is  found  in  large  boulders  on  some  of  the  Grecian  islands ; 
also  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Ephesus,  etc.  In  N.  America,  in  Massachusetts,  at  Chester,  corun- 
dum and  emery  in  a  large  vein ;  also  in  Westchester  Co. ,  N.  Y.  In  New  York,  at  Warwick 
and  Amity.  In  PennsylranUi,  in  Delaware  Co.,  and  Chester  Co.  In  western  N.  Carolina, 
at  many  localities  in  large  quantities,  and  sometimes  in  crystals  of  immense  size.  In  Georgia, 
in  Cherokee  Co.  In  California,  in  Los  Angeles  Co. ;  in  the  gravel  on  the  Upper  Missouri 
Itiver  in  Montana. 


HDMArniJ.    Specular  Iron.    Eisenglanz,  Rotheisenerz,  Germ. 

Rhombohedral.  R  A  R  =  86°  10',  O  A  R  =  122°  30' ;  <5  =  1  -3591. 
O  A  f  2  =  118°  53',  O  A  l8  =  103°  32,  R  A  f  2  =  154°  2'.  Cleavage :  par- 
allel to  R  and  O;  often  indistinct.     Twins:  twinning-plane  R;  also  0 

465  466  468  469 


Vesuvius. 


Elba. 


Elba. 


(f .  2G7,  p.  91).  Also  columnar — granular,  botryoidal,  and  stalaetitie  shapes ; 
also  lamellar,  lamime  joined  parallel  to  (?,  and  variously  bent,  thick  or 
thin ;  also  granular,  friable  or  compact. 
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H.=5#5-6*5.  G.=4-5-5'3;  of  some  compact  varieties,  as  low  as  4*2. 
Lustre  metallic  and  occasionally  splendent ;  sometimes  earthy.  Color  dark 
steel-gray  or  iron-black ;  in  very  thin  particles  blood-red  by  transmitted 
light ;  when  earthy,  red.  Streak  cherry-red  or  reddish-brown.  Opaque, 
except  when  in  very  thin  laminae,  which  are  faintly  translucent  and  blood- 
red.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.  Sometimes  attractable  by  the 
magnet,  and  occasionally  even  magnetipolar. 

Oompn  Var. — Iron  sesquioxide,  FeO$= Oxygen  30,  iron  70=100.  Sometimes  containing 
titanium  and  magnesium. 

The  varieties  depend  on  texture  or  state  of  aggregation,  and  in  some  cases  the  presence  of 
impurities. 

Var.  1.  Specular.  Lustre  metallic,  and  crystals  often  splendent,  whence  the  name  specular 
iron,  (b)  When  the  structure  is  foliated  or  micaceous,  the  ore  is  called  micaceous  homatite 
(Eisenglimmer).  2.  Compact  columnar  ;  or  fibrous.  The  masses  of  ten  long  radiating  ;  lustre 
submetallic  to  metallic  ;  color  brownish-red  to  iron-black.  Sometimes  called  r  d  hematite, 
the  name  hematite  among  the  older  mineralogists  including  the  fibrous,  stalactitic,  and  other 
solid  massive  varieties  of  this  species,  limonite,  and  turgite.  3.  Red  Oc/treou*.  Red  and 
earthy.  Often  specimens  of  the  preceding  are  red  ochreous  on  6orne  parts.  Heddle  and  rid 
chalk  are  red  ochre,  mixed  with  more  or  less  clay.  4.  Clay  Iron-stone  ;  ArgUlaceoitH  hematite. 
Hard,  brownish-black  to  reddish-brown,  heavy  stone ;  often  in  part  deep-red  ;  of  submetallic 
to  unmetallic  lustre  ;  and  affording,  like  all  the  preceding,  a  red  streak.  It  consists  of  iron 
sesquioxide  with  clay  or  sand,  and  sometimes  other  impurities. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible;  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  becomes  magnetic;  with  borax  in  O.F. 
gives  a  bead,  which  is  yellow  while  hot  and  colorless  on  cooling;  if  saturated,  the  bead 
appears  red  while  hot  and  yellow  on  cooling ;  in  R.F.  gives  a  bottle-green  color,  and  if  treated 
on  charcoal  with  metallic  tin,  assumes  a  vitriol -green  color.  With  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.F. 
is  reduced  to  a  gray  magnetic  metallic  powder.     Soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Difif. — Distinguished  from  magnetite  by  its  red  streak,  also  from  limonite  by  the  same 
means,  as  well  as  by  its  not  containing  water  ;  from  turgite  by  its  greater  hardness  and  by 
its  not  decrepitating  B.B.     It  is  hard  ;  and  infusible. 

Obi. — This  ore  occurs  in  rocks  of  all  ages.-  The  specular  variety  is  mostly  confined  to  crys- 
talline or  metamorphic  rocks,  but  is  also  a  result  of  igneous  action  about  some  volcanoes,  as 
at  Vesuvius.  Traversella  in  Piedmont ;  the  island  of  Elba,  afford  fine  specimens ;  also  St. 
Oothard,  often  in  the  form  of  rosettes  {Eisenrose),  and  Cavradi  in  Tavetsch ;  and  near  Limoges, 
France.  At  Etna  and  Vesuvius  it  is  the  result  of  volcanic  action.  Arendal  in  Norway,  Long- 
ban  in  Sweden,  Framont  in  Lorraine,  Dauphiny,  also  Cleator  Moor  in  Cumberland,  are  other 
localities. 

In  N.  America,  widely  distributed,  and  sometimes  in  beds  of  vast  thickness  in  rooks  of  the 
Archaean  age,  as  in  the  Marquette  region  in  northern  Michigan ;  and  in  Missouri,  at  the  Pilot 
Knob  and  the  Iron  Mtn. ;  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Some  of  the  localities,  interesting 
for  their  specimens,  are  in  northern  New  York,  etc. ;  Woodstock  and  Aroostook,  Me. ;  at 
Hawley,  Mass. ;  at  Piermont,  N.  H. 

This  ore  affords  a  considerable  portion  of  the  iron  manufactured  in  different  countries.  The 
varieties,  especially  the  specular,  require  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to  melt  than  other  ores, 
but  the  iron  obtained  is  of  good  quality.  Pulverized  red  hematite  is  employed  in  polishing 
metals,  and  also  as  a  coloring  material.  The  fine-grained  massive  variety  from  England 
(bloodstone),  showing  often  beautiful  conchoidal  fracture,  is  much  used  for  burnishing  metals. 
Red  ochre  is  valuable  in  making  paint. 

Martite  is  iron  sesquioxide  under  an  isometric  form,  occurring  in  octahedrons  or  dodeca- 
hedrons like  magnetite,  and  supposed  to  be  pseud omorphous,  mostly  after  magnetite.  H.  = 
6-7.  G.  =4-809-4  832,  Brazil,  Breith. ;  5  33,  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  Hunt.  Lustre  submetallic. 
Color  iron-black,  sometimes  with  a  bronzed  tarnish.  Streak  reddish-brown  or  purplish-brown. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Not  magnetic,  or  only  feebly  so.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  imbed- 
ded in  the  massive  sesquioxide.  They  are  distinguished  from  magnetite  by  their  red  streak, 
and  very  feeble,  if  any,  action  on  the  magnetic  needle. 

Found  in  Vermont  at  Chittenden;  in  the  Marquette  iron  region  south  of  L.  Superior; 
Bass  lake,  Canada  West ;  Digby  Neck,  Nova  Scotia ;  at  Monroe,  N.  Y.  ;  in  Moravia,  near 
Schonberg,  in  granite. 

MENAOOANTTB.    Ilmenitk.     Titanic  Iron  Ore.     Titaneisen,  Germ. 

Bhombohedral ;  tetartohedral  to  the  hexagonal  type.    R  A  R  =  85°  30' 
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56 


470 


(Koksch.),  c  =  1*38458.     Angles  nearly  as   in  hematite.      Often  a 

cleavage  parallel  with  the  terminal  plane,  but 
probably  due  to  planes  of  composition.  Crystals 
usually  tabular.  Twins:  t winning-plane  0\ 
sometimes  producing,  when  repeated,  a  form 
resembling  f.  468.  Often  in  thin  plates  or 
laminae ;  massive ;  in  loose  grains  as  sand. 

II. =5-6.      G. =4*5-5.      Lustre  submetallic. 
Color  iron-black.     Streak  submetallic,  powder 
black  to  brownish-red.    Opaque.     Fracture  con- 
choidal.   Influences  slightly  the  magnetic  needle. 

Oomp.,  Var. — (Ti,Fe)»Oi  (or  hematite,  with  port  of  the  iron  replaced  by  titanium),  the  pro- 
portion of  Ti  to  Fe  varying.  Mosander  assumes  the  proportion  of  FeO  :  TiOa  to  be  always 
1:1,  and  that  in  addition  variable  amounts  of  Fe03  are  present  in  the  different  varieties. 
The  extensive  investigations  of  Ranimolsberg  have  led  him  to  write  the  formula  like  Mosan- 
der  (FeO,TiO*)+nFeO,  (notice  here  that  FeO,TiO,=«Os).  This  method  has  the  advantage 
of  explaining  the  presence  of  the  magnesium,  occurring  sometimes  in  considerable  amount,  it 
replacing  the  iron  (FeO).  The  first  formula  given  requires  the  assumption  of  MgaOj.  Friedel 
and  Guerin  have  recently  discussed  the  same  subject  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  V.,  viii.,  38,  1876). 

Sometimes  contains  manganese.  The  varieties  recognized  arise  mainly  from  the  proportion* 
of  iron  to  titanium.     No  satisfactory  external  distinctions  have  yet  been  made  out. 

The  following  analyses  will  illustrate  the  wide  range  in  composition : 


TiO,  FeO.  FeO  MnO 

1.  nmenMtft.,i&w*/iik  46-92  1074  37  86  273 

2.  Snarum                      10  02  77*17  8-52     

8.  Warwick,  N.  Y.         57-71 26  82  01)0 


MgO 

1-14=09-39,  Mosander. 

1-33,  AlO,  1-46=98*50,  Eamm. 
18-71=99*14,  Ramm. 


Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible  in  OF.  although  slightly  rounded  on  the  edges  in  R.F.  With 
borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts  for  iron  in  O.F. ,  and  with  the  latter  flux  assumes  a  more 
or  less  intense  brownish-red'  color  in  R.F. ;  this  treated  with  tin  on  charcoal  changes  to  I 
violet-red  color  when  the  amount  of  titanium  is  not  too  small.  The  pulverized  mineral, 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  slowly  dissolved  to  a  yellow  solution,  which,  filtered  from 
the  undecomposed  mineral  and  boiled  with  the  addition  of  tin-foil,  assumes  a  beautiful  blue 
or  violet  color.     Decomposed  by  fusion  with  sodium  or  potassium  bisulphate. 

Diff. — Resembles  hematite,  but  has  a  submetallic,  nearly  black,  streak. 

Odb. — Some  of  the  principal  European  localities  of  this  species  are  :  Krageroe,  Egersund, 
Arendal,  Norway;  Uddewalla,  Sweden;  I linen  Mts.  {Umenitc) ;  Iserwiese,  Riesengebirge (fer- 
ine) ;  Aschaffenburg ;  Eisenach ;  St.  Cristophe  (crichtonite). 

Occurs  in  Warwick,  Amity,  and  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  also  near  Edenville ;  at  Ches- 
ter and  South  Royals  ton,  Mass.  ;  at  Bay  St.  Paul  in  Canada ;  also  with  labradorite  at  Chateau 
Richer.    Grains  are  found  in  the  gold  sands  of  California. 


PBROFSKITJJ. 

Isometric,  Hose  (fr.  Ural).  Habit  cubic,  with  secondary  planes  incom- 
pletely developed ;  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  eubo-octahedrons,  from 
Arkansas.  Twins:  twinning-plane  octahedral,  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.;  also 
like  f.  270,  p.  93,  Achmatovsk.  Cleavage :  parallel  to  the  cubic  faces 
rather  perfect. 

II.  =  5*5.  G.=4'02-4'04.  Lustre  metallic — adamantine.  Color  pale 
yellow,  honey-yellow,  orange-yellow,  reddish-brown,  grayish-black  to  iron- 
ulack.  Streak  colorless,  grayish.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Double  refract- 
ing. 
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p._(Ca+Ti)0,=ftO,=Titanic  oxide  59*4,  lime  406=100. 

,  etc. — In  the  forceps  and  on  charcoal  infusible.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  O.F.  dis- 
tasily,  giving  a  bead  greenish  while  hot,  which  becomes  colorless  on  cooling ;  in  It.  F. 
d  changes  to  grayish-green,  and  on  cooling  assumes  a  violet-blue  color.  Entirely  de- 
ed by  boiling  sulphuric  acid. 

—Occurs  at  Achmatovsk  in  the  Ural ;  at  Scheelingen  in  the  Kaisersthul ;  in  the  valley 
latt ;  at  Wildkreuzjoch  in  the  Tyrol.  Also  at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas. 
Loizeaux  has  found  that  the  yellow  crystals  from  Zermatt  have  a  complex  twinned 
re,  and  are  optically  biaxial  Kokscharof,  in  his  latest  investigations,  has  shown  that 
»ian  specimens  also  exhibit  phenomena  in  polarized  light  analogous  to  those  of  biaxial 
,,  though  irregular.     He  proves,  however,  that  crystallographically  the  crystals  ex- 

by  him  were  unquestionably  isometric,  and  adds  also  that  almost  all  the  Russian 
ito  crystals  are  penetration-twins.  The  latter  fact  explains  the  commonly  observed 
as  on  the  cubic  planes,  as  also  the  incompleteness  in  the  development  of  the  other 

He  refers  the  optical  irregularities  to  the  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  crystals.  Des- 
ix  speaks  of  inclosed  lamellae  of  a  doubly-refracting  substance  analogous  to  the  para- 
x>racite  crystals  (p.  154). 

iotitanite. — A  decomposition-product  of  perofskite  crystals  from  Magnet  Cove, 
is.     Form  retained  but  color  changed  to  yellowish-gray  (Koenig). 


Compounds  op  Protoxides  and  Sesquioxides,*  Rft04(or  RO-f-ft03). 
Spinel  Group.     Isometric  (Octahedral). 

SPINEL. 

netric.     Habit  octahedral.     Faces  of  octahedron  sometimes  convex, 
ige  :  octahedral.     Twins :  twinning-plane  1. 
=8.     G.=3'5-4#l.    Lustre  vitreous;  splendent —  471 

dull.  Color  red  of  various  shades,  passing  into 
green,  yellow,  brown,  and  black;  occasionally 
;  white.  Streak  white.  Transparent — nearly 
e.     Fracture  conchoidal. 


p.,  Var. — The  spinels  proper  have  the  formula  MgA104(=MgO 
I,  or  in  other  words  contain  chiefly  magnesium  and  aluminum, 
e  former  replaced  in  part  by  iron  (Fe),  calcium  (Ca),  and  man- 
(Mn) ;  and  the  latter  by  iron  (Fe).  There  is  hence  a  grada- 
o  kinds  containing  little  or  no  magnesium,  which  stand  as 
species,  viz.,  Htrcynite  and  Gahnite.  MgA104= Alumina 
fnesia  28=100. 

1.  Ruby,  or  Magnesia  Spine1.. — Clear  red  or  reddish;  transparent  to  translucent; 
aes  subtranslucent.  G.  =3  52-3 '58.  Composition  MgA104,  with  little  or  no  Fe,  and 
aes  chromium  as  a  source  of  the  red  color.  2.  Ceyltmite,  or  Iron-Ma  yn^sia  Spinel. 
ark-green,  brown  to  black,  mostly  opaque  or  nearly  so.  G.  =3*5-3  6.  Composition 
i-i-FeArlO*.  Sometimes  the  A\  is  replaced  in  part  by  Fe.  3.  Picolite.  Contains  over 
>f  chromium  oxide.  Color  black.  Lustre  brilliant.  G.=4'08.  The  original  was 
rock  occurring  about  L.  Lherz,  called  LJierzniite. 

,  etc. — B.B.  alone  infusible;  the  red  variety  turns  brown,  and  even  black  and 
,  as  the  temperature  increases,  and  on  cooling  becomes  first  green,  and  then  nearly 
s,  and  at  last  resumes  the  red  color.  Slowly  soluble  in  borax,  more  readily  in  salt  of 
)rus,  with  which  it  gives  a  reddish  bead  while  hot,  becoming  faint  chrome-green  on 

i  compounds  here  considered  are  sometimes  regarded  as  salts  of  the  acids,  HaROi, 
as  alununates,  ferrite*,  etc 
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cooling.  The  block  varieties  give  reactions  for  iron  with  the  flnxes.  Soluble  with  difficulty 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.      Decomposed  by  fusion  with  sodium  or  potassium  bisolphste 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  octahedral  form,  hardness,  and  inf. nubility ;  magnetite  ii 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  zircon  has  a  higher  specific  gravity. 

Obs — Spinel  occurs  imbedded  in  granular  limestone,  and  with  collate  in  terpentine,  gneiss 
and  allied  rocks.  It  also  occupies  the  cavities  of  masses  ejected  from  some  volcanoes,  &;., 
Bit.  Bo  mm  a. 

Fine  spinels  are  found  in  Ceylon;  in  Siam,  as  rolled  pebbles  ha  the  channels  of  riren. 
Occur  at  Aker  in  Sweden  ;  also  at  Monioni  in  the  Fassatbal. 

From  Amity,  X-  Y,,  to  Andover,  JJ.  J.,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  is  a  region  of  granular 
limestone  and  serpentine,  in  which  localities  of  spinel  abound  ;  numerous  about  Warwick, 
and  at  Monroe  and  Cornwall.  Franklin,  Sterling,  Sparta,  Hamburgh,  and  Vernon.  S.  J., 
are  other  localities.     At  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y, ;  at  Bolton  and  elsewhere  in  Man. 

Hehccnttk.— FeAlO,  (or  FeO  +  AlO,).     Color  black.     Massive.     Bohemia. 

Jacouhctk  {Humour). — RrlO,,  or  (Mn.Mg)  (.r-'e,Mi))0,.  Color  deep  blade  Occurs  in  di»- 
tortod  octahedrons  (magnetic)  in  a  crystalline  limestone  at  Jaoobaberg,  Sweden. 

OAHN1TB.    Zinc  Spinel. 

Isometric.     In  octahedrons,  dodecahedrons,  etc.,  like  spinel. 

H.  =  7'5-S.  G.=4— 4*ti.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  somewhat  greasy,  Cotor 
dark  green,  grayish-green,  deep  leek-green,  greenish-black,  bluish-bUtt, 
yellowish-  or  grayish- brown ;  streak  grayish,     Subtranslucent  to  opaque 

Comp.,Var.— Zn*10i=Alumina61-3,  oxideof  zinc38*7: 

The  zinc  sometimes  replaced  in  small  jiart  by  manganese  o 
in  part  by  iron  (Pel. 

Var.  1.  Aiitvmolilf,  or  Zinc  Oahnite ;  with  sometimes  a  little  iron.  0.=4"l-4-fl.  Colon* 
above  given.  2.  Ityalitife,  or  Ztne-Muiiganett-Irun  UaktiUt.  Composition  (Zn.Fe.Mij 
<Al,r!e)Oi.  Color  yellowish-brown  or  grayish-brown.  G.  =+-t'6.  Form  the  octahedron. <* 
the  sntne  with  truncated  edges.  'S.  Krrillaiute,  or  Zine-fron  OafiniU.  Compoeition  (Za, 
Fe,MgXAl,r'e.O,.  Occurs  in  crystals,  anil  granular  massive.  H.=7-8.  G.=448-l* 
Color  velvet  to  greenish- black;   powder  grayish -green.     Opaque. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Gives  a  coating  of  zinc  oxide  when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  borax  and  Kd» 
On  charcoal.      Otherwise  like  spinel. 

Obs.— AvUmelite  is  found  at  Fahlun.  Sweden;  Franklin,  N.  Jersey;  Canton  mine,  Gi. ; 
Dysluite  at  Sterling,  "S.  J.  ;  KrtittuiUte  at  Bodenniais  in  Bavaria. 

MAGNETITE.     Magnetic  Iron  Ore.      Magneteisenstein,  Magneteisenerz,  Germ. 

Isometric.     The  octahedron  and  dodecahedron  the  most  common  forms. 


Achmalovskv 

Fig.  475  is  a  distorted  dodecahedron.    Cleavage :  octahedral,  perfect  to 
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imperfect.  Dodecahedral  faces  commonly  striated  parallel  to  the  longer 
diagonal.  Twins :  twinning-plane,  1 ;  also  in  dendrites,  branching  at  angles 
of  60°  (f.  277,  p.  93).  Massive,  structure  granular — particles  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  impalpable. 

lL=5-5-6'5.  G.=4#9-5*2.  Lustre  metallic — submetallic.  Color  iron- 
black  ;  streak  black.  Opaque ;  but  in  mica  sometimes  transparent  or 
nearly  so ;  and  varying  from  almost  colorless  to  pale  smoky-brown  and 
black.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  shining.  Brittle.  Strongly  magnetic, 
sometimes  possessing  polarity. 

Comp.,  Var.— FeFe04  (or  Fe,0,)=Fe04-Fe0,=0xygen  276,  iron  72*4=100  ;  or  iron  ses- 
quioxide  68*97,  iron  protoxide  31  03=  100.  The  iron  sometimes  replaced  in  small  part  by 
magnesium.     Also  sometimes  titaniferous. 

From  the  normal  proportion  of  Fe  to  Fe,  1:1,  there  is  occasionally  a  wide  variation,  and 
thus  a  gradual  passage  to  the  sesquioxide  FeO* ;  and  this  fact  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
that  the  octahedral  FeO«,  martite,  is  only  an  altered  magnetite. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  very  difficultly  fusible.  In  O.F.  loses  its  influence  on  the  magnet.  With 
the  fluxes  reacts  like  hematite.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  I 

!Diff. — Distinguished  from  other  members  of  the  spinel  group,  as  also  from  garnet,  by  its 
being  attracted  by  the  magnet,  as  well  as  by  its  high  specific  gravity.  Also,  when  massive, 
by  its  black  streak  from  hematite  and  limonite. 

Obs. — Magnetite  is  mostly  confined  to  crystalline  rocks,  and  is  most  abundant  in  metamor- 
pbic  rocks,  though  found  also  in  grains  in  eruptive  rocks.  In  the  Archaean  rocks  the  beds  are 
of  immense  extent,  and  occur  under  the  same  conditions  as*  those  of  hemutite.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  most  of  the  massive  variety  of  corundum  called  emery.  The  earthy  magnetite  is 
found  in  bogs  like  bog-iron  ore. 

Extensive  deposits  occur  at  Arendal,  Norway  ;  Dannemora  and  the  Taberg  in  Smaoland ; 
in  Lapland.     Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  Cornica,  afford  octahedral  crystals. 

In  X.  America,  it  constitutes  vast  beds  in  the  Archaean,  in  the  Adirondack  region,  in 
Northern  N.  York ;  also  in  Canada ;  at  Cornwall  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Magnet  Cove, 
Arkansas.  Also  found  in  Putnam  Co.  (Tilly  Foster  Mine),  N.  T.,  etc.  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam. 
In  Pcnn. ,  at  Chester  Co.  ;  in  mica  at  Pennsbury.  In  California,  in  Sierra  Co.  ;  in  Plumas 
Co..  and  elsewhere.     In  N.  Scotia,  Digby  Co.,  Nichol's  Mt. 

Magnesiofebrite  (magnoferrite). — MgFe04.  In  octahedrons;  resembling  magnetite. 
Vesuvius. 

FRANKUNITE. 

Isometric.  Habit  octahedral.  Cleavage:  octahedral,  indistinct.  Also 
massive,  coarse  or  fine  granular  to  compact. 

H.=5-5-6-5.  G.=5*069.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  iron-black.  Streak 
dark  reddish-brown.  Opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle.  Acts  slightly 
on  the  magnet. 

Oomp. — (Fe,Zn,Mn)  (Fe,Mn)04,  or  corresponding  to  the  general  formula  of  the  spinel 
group,  though  varying  much  in  relative  amounts  of  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese.  Analysis, 
Sterling  Hill,  N.  J.,  *  FeO,  67  42,  AlO,  0  65,  FeO  15  05,  ZnO  6-78,  MnO  9  53 =100  12,  Seyms. 
Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft=l :  1  nearly.  In  a  crystal  from  Mine  Hill,  N.  J.,  Seyms  found  4* 44  p.  c. 
MnO,. 

The  evolution  of  chlorine  in  the  treatment  of  the  mineral  is  attributed  by  v.  Kobell  to  the 
presence  of  a  little  MnOs  (0.80  p.  c. )  as  mixture,  which  Rammelsberg  observes  may  have 
come  from  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese. 

Pyr.,  eto. — B.B.  infusible.  With  borax  in  O.F.  gives  a  reddish  amethystine  bead  (man- 
ganese), and  in  R.F.  this  becomes  bottle-green  (iron).  With  soda  gives  a  bluish -green  man- 
ganate,  and  on  charcoal  a  faint  coating  of  zinc  oxide,  which  is  much  more  marked  when  a 
mixture  of  borax  and  soda  is  used.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  a  small 
amount  of  chlorine. 

Diflf. — Resembles  magnetite,  but  is  only  slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  it  also  reacts 
for  zinc  on  charcoal  B.B. 


£53  DEBCBIPTIVE  WrSEKALOQY. 

Ob* — Occurs  in  cubic  crystals  near  Elbach  in  Nassuo ; 
near  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Abundant  at  Hamburg,  N.  J.,  ni 
Stirling  Hill,  in  the  same  region. 

OBROmiB.    Chromic  Iron.     Chromeisenstein,  Germ. 

Isometric.  In  octahedrons.  Commonly  massive ;  structure  fine  granu- 
lar or  compact. 

II.=5-5.  G.=4-321-4-568.  Lustre  snbmetallic  Streak  brown.  Color 
between  iron-black  and  brownish-black.  Opaque.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.     Sometimes  magnetic. 

Comp.— FefrO,,  or  (Fe.Mg,Cr>  (Al.Fe.frlO,.  Fev=rO,=Iron  protoxide  82,  chromium  m*. 
quioxide  08=  UK).      Magnesia  ia  generally  present,  and  in  amounts  varying  from  6-31  p.  C 

Pyr.p  etc. — I!.  B.  in  O.  F.  infusible  ;  in  11.  F.  slightly  rounded  On  the  edges,  and  becomes 
magnetic.  With  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  beads,  which,  while  hot,  show  only  i 
reaction  for  iron,  but  on  cooling  become  chrome-green ;  the  green  color  ia  heightened  by 
fusion  on  charcoal  with  metallic  tin.  Not  acted  upon  by  acids,  but  decomposed  by  fasten 
with  potassium  or  sodium  bisulphite. 

Din*. — Distinguished  from  magnetite  by  the  reaction  for  chromic  add  with  the  blowpipe. 

Obs — Occurs  in  serpentine,  forming  veins,  or  in  imbedded  masses.  It  assist*  ill  giving  the 
variegated  color  to  vorde-autiqua  marble.     Also  occurs  in  meteorites. 

Occurs  in  Syria  ;  Shetland  ;  in  Norway  ;  in  the  Department  du  Var  in  France  ;  in  Silesia 
and  Bohemia ;  in  the  Urals;  in  New  Caledonia.  At  Baltimore,  Sid.,  in  the  Bare  Hills ;  at 
Cooptown.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  Chester  Co.  ;  at  Wood's  Mine,  near  Texas,  Lancaster  Co., 
etc.     Chester.  Moss.     In  California,  in  Monterey  Co.,  eta 

This  ore  affords  the  chromium  oxide,  used  in  painting,  etc.  The  ore  employed  in  England 
Is  obtained  mostly  from  Baltimore,  Drontheim  in  Norway,  and  the  Shetland  Isles. 

CuitUMl'iCoTiTE  (Petersen). — A  maguesian  chromite.     Color  black. 


{   (Pitchblende;  tJranpecheri,    Germ.).— U,0,(UO,+3UOt).     Massive.     Black. 


OHRTBOBBRTZ.. 


Oiiliorlunnbic.     Ihl=  129° 3S',  0 


1-?  =  129°1';  c  :  b  :  d  =  1-229& : 
2-1267  : 1.    i-l  Al  =  136° 52'. i-t  i 
2-3  =  128°  52',  it  A  1-1  =  120s  V. 
Plane  IA  vertically  striated;  ami 
sometimes  also  i-l.  and  other  verti- 
cal  planes.     Cleavage  •   1-'  1a'K 
distinct ;   i-l  imperfect ;    i-i  won' 
so.     Twins:  twinnin-i-piane  3-..M 
in  f.  477  isee  p.  97),  made  up  of " 
parts  hv  the  crossiujfof  3  crvstak 
II.=S-5.     G.=3S-3iS4.  Lurtro 
vitreous.     Color    aspnrairus-griW11' 
grass- <*reen,  emerald -green,  jrn*"- 
ish-white,     and     yellowish-grf*"i 
„  „v  transmitted  light.     Streak  uncol- 
Incent.     Sometimes  a  bluish  opalescence  iDtw- 
ulioidal,  uneven. 


.Inmbine-red  1. 
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Var.  1.  Ordinary. — Color  pale  green,  being  colored  by  iron.  G.  =3.S97,  Haddam;  8-734, 
Brazil;  3-680,  Ural,  Rose;  H'835,  Orenburg,  Kokscharof.  2.  Altjandrite. — Color  emerald- 
green,  but  columbine-red  by  transmitted  light.  G.—'i-Mi,  mean  of  results,  Kokscharof. 
Supposed  to  be  colored  by  chrome.  Crystals  often  very  large,  and  in  twins,  like  f.  477, 
either  six-sided  or  six-rayed. 

Comp BeA10,  =  Alumina  802,  glneina  198=100.     Iron  is  also  often  present,  though  not 

in  the  transparent  varieties.     Isomorphons  with  chrysolite, 

Pyr.,  etc — B.B.  alone  unnltered ;  with  soda,  the  surface  is  merely  rendered  dull.  With 
borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus  fuses  with  great  difficulty.  With  cobalt  solution,  the  powdered 
mineral  gives  a  bluish  color.     Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  extreme  baldness,  greater  than  that  of  topaz  ;  and  its  infusi- 
bility  ;  also  characterised  by  its  tabular  crystallisation,  in  contrast  with  beryl. 

Oba. — In  Brazil  and  also  Ceylon ;  at  Marchendorf  in  Moravia  ;  in  the  Ural;  in  the  Mourae 
Mt*. ,  Ireland  ;  at  Haddam,  Ct.  ;  at  Norway,  Ma. 

When  transparent,  and  of  sufficient  aize,  ohrysoberyl  is  oat  with  facets,  and  forma  a  beauti- 
ful yellowish -green  gem.     If  opaleaoent,  it  is  usually  out  tn  oabochen. 


(d)  Dedtoxides,  HOf 


Rutile  Qrowp.    Tetragonal. 

OASSIT11KITU.    Tin  Stone.     Zinnstein,  Zinnera,  Germ, 

Tetragonal.  Of\l-i  =  U6°  5';  c  =  0-6724.  lAl,  pyr.,  =  121"  40'; 
/  A  1  =  133°  34' ;  1-i  A  1-i,  pyr.,  =  133°  31'.  Cleavage :  /  and  i-i  hardly 
distinct.  Twins:  f.  478,  twinning-plane  1-i;  producing  often  complex 
forma  through  the  many  modifying  planes ;  sometimes  repeated  parallel  to 
all  the  eight  planes  1-i;  also  f.  480,  a  inetagenic  twin.  ■  Often  in  reniform 
shapes,  structure  fibrous  divergent ;  also  massive,  granular  or  impalpable. 


H.=6-7.  G.=6'4-7'l.  Lustre  adamantine,  and  crystals  usually  splen- 
dent. Color  brown  or  black ;  sometimes  red,  gray,  white,  or  yellow. 
Streak  white,  grayish,  brownish.  Nearly  transparent — opaque.  Fracture 
subconcboidal,  uneven.     Brittle. 

Var. — 1.  Ordinary,  Tin-stone.  In  crystals  and  massive.  G.  of  ordinary  cryst.  6  DO ;  of 
colorless,  from  Tipuani  R.,  Bolivia,  6&t2,  Forbes.  2.  Wood  Tin  (Holz-Zinn,  Qerm.).  In 
botryoidal  and  reniform  shapes,  concentric  in  structure,  and  radiated  fibrous  internally. 
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although  very  compact,  with  the  color  brownish,  of  mixed  shades,  looking  somewhat  like  dry 
wood  in  its  colors.  O.  of  one  variety  6514.  Stream  tin  is  nothing  but  the  ore  in  the  atate 
of  sand,  aa  it  occurs  along  the  beds  of  streams  or  in  the  gravel  of  the  adjoining  region. 
It  has  been  derived  from  tin  veins  or  rocks,  through  the  wear  and  decomposition  of  the  rocki 
and  transportation  by  water. 

Oomp.— SnO,  =  Tin78-0,  oiygen  21-4=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— B.B.  alone  unaltered.  On  charcoal  with  soda  reduced  to  metallic  tin,  and 
gives  a  white  coating.  With  the  fluxes  sometimes  gives  reactions  for  iron  and  manganese, 
and  more  rarely  for  tantalic  oxide.      Only  slightly  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  high  specific  gravity,  its  infusibilifcy,  and  by  its  yielding  metallic 
tin  B  .B.  from  some  varieties  of  garnet,  sphalerite,  and  black  tourmaline,  to  which  it  hat 
some  resemblance.     Specific  gravity  ((1-5)  higher  than  that  of  rutile  (4). 

Oba. — Tin  ore  is  met  with  in  veins  traversing  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  chlorite  or  clsjr 
schist,  and  porphyry.  Occurs  in  Cornwall;  in  Devonshire;  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony;  it 
Limoges  ;  also  in  Galicia  ;  Greenland  ;  Sweden,  at  Finbo  ;  Finland,  at  Pitkarants.  la  the 
E.  Indies  ;  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  ;  in  large  quantities  in  Queensland.  In  Bolifis, 
S.  A. ;  in  Mexico. 

Iu  the  United  States,  rare  :  in  Maine,  at  Paris;  ia  If.  Hamp.,  at  Lyme ;  in  California,  in 
Ban  Bernardino  Co.  ;  in  Idaho,  near  Booaville. 


Tetragonal.  0Al-r'  =  147°  12£',  c  =  06442.  lAl,  pyr.,  =  123°  7,', 
Ih  1  =  I3'2°  20'.  Cleavage:  /and  ii,  distinct;  1,  in  traces.  Vertical 
planes  usually  striated.  Crystals  often  acieular.  Twins :  (I)  twiuning-plane 
1-i  (see  p.  94).  (2)  3-i,  making  a  wedge-shaped  crystal  consisting  of  two 
individuals.  (3)  1-i  and  3-i  in  the  same  crystal  (fr.  Magnet  Cove,  Ileescu- 
berg).     Occasionally  compact,  massive. 

488 


Graves  Mtn. ,  Ga. 


H.=6-6-5.     G. =418-4-25.     Lustre    metallic-adamantine.      Color  M*^*, 

dish-brown,  passing  into  red  ;  sometimes  yellowish,  bluish,  violet,  blacJ^ 
rarely  grass-green,  Streak  pale  brown.  Subt  ran  spare  nt — opaque.  Frsv  * 
ture  snbconchoidal,  uneven.     JJrittle. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Titanic  oxide,  TiO,  =  Oxygen  30,  titanium  61-100.     Sometimes  a  little  iro'  * 

is  present. 
Pyr.,  etc.— B.B,  infusible.     With  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  a  colorless  bead,  which  in  R.P*" 

osaumes  a  violet  color  on  cooling.  Most  varieties  contain  iron,  and  give  a  brownish-yelkHS** 
or  red  bead  in  R.F.,  the  violet  only  appearing  nfter  treatment  of  the  bead  with  metallic  tiC^ 
on  charcoal.  Insoluble  in  acids ;  made  soluble  by  fusion  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate. 
The  solution  containing  an  excess  of  acid,  with  the  addition  of  tin-foil,  gives  a  beautiful* 
riolct-oolor  when  concentrated. 
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—Characterized  by  its  peculiar  sab-adamantine  lustre,  and  brownish-red  color.    Differs 
rarmaline,  vesuvianite,  augite  in  being  entirely  unaltered  when  heated  alone  B.B. 
gravity  about  4,  cassiterite  6*5. 

-Rutile  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  syenitic  rocks,  and  sometimes  in 
r  limestone  and  dolomite.  It  is  generally  found  in  imbedded  crystals,  often  in  masses 
tiz  or  feldspar,  and  frequently  in  acicular  crystals  penetrating  quartz.  Very  commonly 
ed  in  regular  position  upon  crystals  of  hematite,  as  from  Cavradi  in  the  Tavetschthal. 
in  Norway ;  Finland  ;  Saualpe,  Carinthia;  in  the  Urals  ;  in  the  Tyrol ;  at  St.  Gothard ; 
eiberg  ;  at  Ohlapian  in  Transylvania. 

line,  at  Warren.  In  Vermont,  at  Waterbury  and  elsewhere.  In  Mass.,  at  Barre; 
ne;  Sheffield.  In  Conn.,  at  Lane's  mine,  Monroe.  In  N.  York,  in  Orange  Co.  ; 
le;  Warwick.  In  Penn.,  Chester  Co.  In  N.  Car.,  at  Crowder's  Mountain.  In 
•,  in  Habersham  Co.  ;  in  Lincoln  Co. ,  at  Graves'  Mountain.     In  Arkansas,  at  Magnet 

ium  oxide  is  employed  for  a  yellow  color  in  painting  porcelain,  and  also  for  giving  the 
e  tint  to  artificial  teeth. 


OOTAHEDRITB.     Anatase. 

ragonal.     0  A 14  =  119°  22' ;  c  =  1  '77771. 

ular.    1  A 1,  pyr.,  = 

'.    /Al  =  158°18'.  484 

ige :   1  and  O,  per- 


Cominonly  octahedral 


Binnenthal. 


=5-5-6.      G.=3-82- 

sometimes  4,11-4*16 

heating.     Lustre 

ie-adamantine.  Col- 

ious  shades  of  brown,  passing  into  indigo-blue, 
}lack ;  greenish-yellow  by  transmitted  light. 
:  uncolored.     Fracture  subconchoidal.     Brittle. 

p. — Like  rutile  and  brookate,  pure  titanic  oxide, 
eto. — Same  as  for  rutile. 
—Abundant  at  Bourg  d'Oisans,  in  Dauphiny ;  also  in  the  Bin- 

(including  here  Kenngott's  tciserine,  f.  484,  as  shown  by  Klein.  Jahrb.  Min.,  1875, 
it  Pfitsch  Joch,  Tyrol ;  near  Hof  in  the  Fichtelgebirge ;  Norway ;  the  Urals;  in 
lire,  near  Tavistock ;  at  Tremadoc,  in  North  Wales  ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Brazil  in  quartz. 
J.  States,  at  Smithfield,  K.  I. 

1MANNITE.— Mn304=2MnO,MnOa.     Tetragonal,  0  A  l-»  =130°  25'.     Color  brownish  - 
Thuringia ;  Harz,  etc. 

fNiTK.— 2(2MnO,MnOa)4-Mn02,SiOJ.     Tetragonal,    0Al-*=135°   26'.      Color  dark 
h-biack.     Thuringia  ;  Norway,  eta 
jm  (Mennige,  Oerm.).— Pb,04=PbOa+2PbO.    Badenweiler;  Wythe  Co.,  Va.,  etc. 


BROOETTB. 


lorhombic  (?).    7a/=99°  50'  (-100°  50'):    O  A  l-l  =  131°  42'; 
&  =  1*1620  :  1#1883  :  1.     Cleavage :  7,  indistinct ;  O,  still  more  so. 
=5-5-6.    G.=4-12-4-23,brookite;  4-03-4*085,  arkansite.    Hair-brown, 
ish,  or  reddish,  with  metallic  adamantine  lustre,  and  translucent 
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(brookite);  also  iron  black,  opaque,  and  submetallic  (arkansite).    Streak 
uncolored — grayish,  yellowish.     Brittle. 


Oomp Pare  titanic  oxide,  TiO,,  like  mtile  nod  octahedrite. 

Pyr.,  ate. — Suras  as  for  mtile. 

Obs.— Brookite  cecum  at  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Danphiny ;  at  St.  Gothard;  in  the  Unit,  ntu 
Miask;  in  thick  block  crystals  [nrhintiU  1.  486)  at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas,  sometimes  altered 
to  nitile  by  pnramorpMina ;  at  Ellenville,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  at  Paris,  Maine. 

Schraaf  has  announced  (Atlas  Min.,  Reich.  IV.)  that  he  has  found  brookite  to  be  monoflinii 
(and  isomorphous  with  wolframite).  He  distinguishes  three  types  having;  different  uiil 
relations.  The  measurements  of  v.  Bath,  however,  seem  to  show  that  in  part  it  most  be 
ort/i<i) /lambfe. 

Euuamtk. — From  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  may  be  identical  with  brookite. ' 


PYROLUSITH.    PoUanite. 

/"A  7=93°  40',  0Al-i=143°  11';  i  :  1 :  4  =  0778: 
l'Oftfi  :  1.     Cleavage  /and  i-l.     Also  columnar, often 

divcesront ;  also  granular  massive,  and  frequenllj  in 
reiiiform  coats.     Often  soils, 

II.=2-2-5.  G.=4*S2.  Turner.  Lustre  metallic- 
Color  iron-black,  dark  steel-gray,  sometimes  bluisb- 
Streak  Mack  or  bluish- black,  sometimes  submetallie. 
Opaque.     Ilatber  brittle. 

Comp.— MnOj  =  Manganese  G32,  oxygen  38-8=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— B.B.  alone  infusible ;  on  charcoal  loses  oxygen.  A  manganese  reaction  wila 
borax.     Affords  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

DUE. — Hardness  less  than  that  of  jisilomelane.  Differs  from  iron  ores  in  its  reaction  for 
manganese  B.B.  Easily  distinguished  from  psilmnelane  by  its  inferior  hardness,  and  usulUj 
by  ht'iiij,'  crystalline. 

Obs. — Occurs  extensively  at  EIger»bc  .1  l.;r.>-r.a-t  in  Thurinjna;  at  Vorderehrensdorf  in 

Moravia;  at  PI  at  ten  in  Bohemia,  and  ul-mn  hern.  O.-.-urs  in  the  United  States  in  Vermont 
at  Brniuion,  etc.  ;  at  Conway.  Mass. ;  at  Winc!i>'Ster.  X  II. ;  at  Salisbury  and  Kent,  Conn- 
In  California,  on  Red  island.  Lay  of  San  t'rauriwo.  In  New  Brunswick,  near  Bathnrat,  In 
Nova  Scotia,  at  Walton;  Pictou,  etc. 

Pyrolusitc  and  manganite  are  the  most  important  of  the  ores  of  manganese.  Pyrolusitt 
paits  with  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  anil  j*  extensively  employed  for  discharging  the  brown 
and  greeu  tints  of  glass.     It  hence  rect.vt-i;  ita  i.ai:;«  ir..:i,  -ii<>,  Jire,  and  lOu,  to  twwtft, 

CREDKEKiTE.~Cu,Mn!.0»,  or  SC11O  +-2MnO,.     Foliated.     Color  black.     ThuringU. 
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TUROTTB. 

.pact  fibrous  and  divergent,  to  massive;  often  botryoidal  and  sta- 
i  like  limonitc.     Also  earthy,  as  red  ochre. 

=5-6.  G.=3-56-3-74,  from  Ural;  4-29-1-40,  fr.  Hof;  4-681,  fr. 
usen;  4-14,  fr.  Salisbury.  Lustre  submetallic  and  somewhat  satin- 
i  the  direction  of  the  fibrous  structure;  also  dull  earthy.  Color 
l-black,  to  dark  red ;  bright-red  when  earthy ;  botryoidal  surface 
matrons,  like  much  limonite.     Opaque. 

>.— H,Fe,0,  =  Iron  sesquioxide  94-7,  water  53  =  100. 

otc.—  Heated  in  a  closed  tube,  ttius  to  pieces  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  yields  water. 

Be  like  hematite. 

-Distinguished  from  hematite  and  limonite  by  its  superior  hardness,  the  color  of  its 

ind  B.  B   its  decrepitation. 

-A  very  common  ore  of  iron.     Occurs  at  the  Turginsk  Copper  mine  near  Boegolovsk, 

"ral ;   near  Hof  in  Bavaria,  and  Siegen  in  Prussia ;  at  Horh&Dften.    In  the  U.  S.  it 

t  Salisbury,  Ct. 


DIASPOBE. 

lorhombie.  /a/"=93°  42f,  <?Al-i=147°  12J': 
5:1067:1.  i-lM-l  =  l2l°  7J',  t-lAl-S  =  104° 
i-lAl  =  116°  54^'.  Crystals  usually  thin,  flattened 
tl  to  i-l;  sometimes  acicular;  commonly  implanted. 
ige:  i-l  eminent;  i-i  lees  perfect.  Occurs  foliated 
e  anil  in  thin  scales ;  sometimes  stalactitic. 
=6-5-7.  G.=8'S-3'5.  Lustre  brilliant  and  pearly  on 
ge-faee;  elsewhere  vitreous.  Color  whitish,  gravish- 
greeiiish-irrny,  hair-brown,  yellowish,  to  colorless; 
ines  violet-blue  in  one  direction,  reddish  pin  tub-blue 
ther,  and  pale  asparagus-green  in  a  third.  When  thin, 
icent — subtraiislucent.     Very  brittle. 

?.— H-j. A 10.  =  Alumina  851,  water  14-9=100;  a  little  phosphorns 
de  is  often  present 

•to. — Id  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  strongly,  separating  into  pearly  white  scales, 
L.high  temperature  yields  water.  Tbe  variety  from  Schamniti  does  not  decrepitate. 
e ;  with  cobalt  solution  gives  a  deep  blue  color.  Some  varieties  react  for  iron  with 
;es.  Sot  attacked  by  acids,  but  after  ignition  becomes  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 
—Distinguished  (B.B,  j  by  its  decrepitation  and  yielding  water  ;  as  also  by  the  reaction 
uina  with  cobalt  solution.  Resembles  some  varieties  of  hornblende,  but  is  harder. 
-Commonly  found  with  corundum  or  emeiy.  Occurs  in  the  Ural;  at  Scbemnitaa; 
duo  near  Fabian ;  in  Switzerland  ;  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Grecian  islands  ;  in  Chester 
.  ;  at  the  emery  mines  of  Chester,  Moss.  ;  N.  Carolina. 

ore  was  named  by  llaiiy  from  Siaerreipu,  to  scatter,  alluding  to  the  usual  decrepitation, 
its  blowpipe. 
17 
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Orthorliombic.     I A 1=  04°  52'  (B.  &  M.) ;   0  A  It  =  14fi°  33' ;  r :  I :  i 
=  0-fifi  :  I'UStt  :  1.     In   prisms   longitudinally  striated,  and 
4»l  often  flattened  into  scales  or  tables  parallel  to  the  shorter 

diagonal.  Cleavage:  biwbydtagonal,  verj  pei-fect.  Alw 
fibrous;  foliated  or  in  scales;  massive;  reniform;  etalic- 
titic. 

H.  =5-5o.  (i.=4-0-4'4.  Lustre  imperfect  adamantine. 
Color  yellowish,  reddish,  and  blackish  brown.  Often  blood- 
red  by  transmitted  light.  Streak  brownish-yellow — ochre- 
yellow. 

Vat*. — 1.  In  tliin  scale-like  or  tabular  crystals,  usually  attached  "bj  at 
ed^e.  2.  In  ncicular  or  capillary  (not  flwtibluj  crystals,  or  slender  prisms,  often  radUMlj 
grouped:  tho  Nenllt-lroiuilmi.-  (Nt'ildtlxntrteinV  It  passes  into  (A)  a.  variety  with  a  veh«j 
surf  ice:  tho  Prtlhntmitt  [Sutioutittudfi  of  I'nrihnun  is  of  this  kind.  Other  varieties  an 
columnar  or  fibrous,  scaly-fil irons,  or  feathery  columnar;  oompact  massive,  with  a  flat  en* 
uboidnl  fracturo  ;  and  sometimes  renifiirm  or  stalactitic. 

Oomp — H.r'eO.^II.HeO.  +  SKeO.-^IronBcaqiiioxideBfl-O,  woter  10-1=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  tlie  closed  tube  gives  off  water  and  is  converted  into  red  iron  sesquiemdt 
With  the  Unices  like  hematite  ;  must  varieties  give  a  manganese  reaction,  and  some  treats! 
in  the  forceps  in  O.  r\,  after  moistening  iu  sulphuric  acid,  import  a  bluish-green  color  to  til 
rlaine  (phosphoric  acid).     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obi. — Found  with  the  other  iron  oxides,  espeeinlly  hematite  or  limonite.  Occurs  st  Esrr 
fold  ;  in  Nassau ;  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony ;  in  Comn-all ;  in  Somersetshire,  at  the  Provideast 
iron  mines.  In  the  U.  States,  near  Marquette.  L.  Superior  ;  ill  Perm.,  near  Boston;  is 
California,  ul  Hums  Creek.  Mariposa  Co. 

Named  (li-lltile  after  the  pout-philosopher  Qothe;  and  PyrrliomlcriU  from  srfrpm,  firt-ni, 
and  oiAffinf,  iron.    . 

MANQANITE. 

Orthorliombic.  /A /"=  99°  40',  0  A  1-5  =  14"'  9$';  c  :  I :  d  =  06455 : 
1-]S5:1.     Twins:   twimiing-plano  l-<  (f.  2'.H>,  p.  (lili.     Cleavage:  i-i  very 

perfect,  /  perfect.     Crystals  longitudinally  striated,  and  often  grouped  in 
bundles.    Also  columnar;  seldom  granular;  stalnctitic. 

II. =4.  <i.=4^-4,4.  Lustre  stibmetallic.  Color  dark  fiteel-grny — iron- 
black.  Streak  reddish-brown,  sometimes  nearly  black.  Opacpie ;  miiitite 
splinters  sometimes  brown  by  transmitted  light.     Fracture  uneven. 

Comp.— II  MnO,  =  H»Mn0,+2MnO3=Mangancse  ecsqnioxide  80*8  (=Mn  025.  0  !?3j. 
water  10'2=10<). 

Pyr.,  etc In  tho  closed  tube  yields  water ;  otherwise  like  braonite. 

Oba.  —  Occurs  in  veil!!'  travertin  if  pnipiiviv,  at  llefeld  in  the  Harz  ;  in  Thuringio  ;  Uadenin 
in  Sweden;  Christ  ion  sand  in  Norway;  Cornwall,  at  various  places;  also  in  Cumberi'iai. 
Devon sli ire,  etc.  Ill  Nova  Scotia,  at  Chovoriu,  etc.  In  New  Brunswick,  at  Shepouy  moon- 
taiu,  Albert  Co.,  etc. 


LIMONITE.     Brown  Hematite.      Brauneisenstein,  Germ. 

Usually  in  stalactitic  and  botryoida!  or  mammillary  forms,  having  a  fibrous 
tmbfibrous    striictin-c;    also   concretionary,   massive;    and   occasiuua".1 
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H.=5-5-5.  Gr.=3-6-4.  Lustre  silky,  often  submetallic ;  sometimes  dull 
id  earthy.  Color  of  surface  of  fracture  various  shades  of  brown,  com- 
only  dark,  and  none  bright ;  sometimes  with  a  nearly  black  varnish-like 
:terior ;  when  earthy,  brownish-yellow,  ochre-yellow.  Streak  yellowish- 
■own. 

Var. — (1)  Compact.     Submetallic  to  silky  in  lustre ;  often  stalactitic,  botryoidal,  etc.    (2) 

fareou*  or  earthy,  brownish-yellow  to  ochre-yellow,  often  impure  from  the  presence  of  clay, 

ad,  etc.     (3)  Bog  ore.     The  ore  from  marshy  places,  generally  loose  or  porous  in  texture, 

ben  petrifying  leaves,  wood,  nuts.  etc.     (4)  Brown  clay-ir&nttone,  in  compact  masses,  often 

concretionary  nodules,  having  a  brownish-yellow  streak,  and  thus  distinguishable  from  the 

ly-ironstone  of  the  species  hematite  and  siderite ;  it  is  sometimes  (a)  pibolitic,  or  an  aggre- 

fcion  of  concretions  of  the  size  of  small  peas  (Bohnerz,  Germ.);  or  (d)  oolitic. 

Oomp^-H6Fe209=H«FeOe-h*:eO,=Iron  sesquioxide  85-6,  water  14-4=100.     In  the  bog 

as  and  ochres,  sand,  clay,  phosphates,  manganese  oxides,  and  humic  or  other  acids  of  organic 

Igin  are  very  common  impurities. 

Fyr.,  etc. — Like  gothite.     Some  varieties  give  a  skeleton  of  silica  when  fused  with  salt  of 

lOsphorus,  and  leave  a  siliceous  residue  when  attacked  by  acids. 

D£f& — Distinguished  from  hematite  by  its  yellowish  streak,  inferior  hardness,  and  its  reac- 

m  for  water.     Does  not  decrepitate,  B.B.,  like  turgite. 

Ob*. — Limonite  occurs  in  secondary  or  more  recent  deposit0,  in  beds  associated  at  times 

th  barite,  siderite,  calcite,  aragonite,  and  quartz  ;  and  often  with  ores  of  manganese ;  also 

a  modern  marsh  deposit.      It  is  in  all  cases  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  other  ores,  through 

poeure  to  moisture,  air,  and  carbonic  or  organic  acids ;  and  is  derived  largely  from  the 

ange  of  pyrite,  siderite,  magnetite,  and  various  mineral  species  (such  as  mica,  augite,  horn- 

snde,  etc.  >,  which  contain  iron  in  the  protoxide  state. 

Abundant  in  the  United  States.     Extensive  beds  exist  at  Salisbury  and  Kent,  Conn. ,  also 

the  neighboring  towns  of  N.  Y.,  and  in  a  similar  situation  north;  at  Richmond  and  Lenox, 

us. ;  in  Vermont,  at  Bennington,  etc. 

Limonite  is  one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  iron.    The  pig  iron,  from  the  purer  varieties, 

tained  by  smelting  with  charcoal,  is  of  superior  quality.     That  yielded  by  bog  ore  is  what 

termed  cold  */wrt,  owing  to  the  phosphorus  present,  and  cannot  therefore  be  employed  in 

e  manufacture  of  wire,  or  even  of  sheet  iron,  but  is  valuable  for  casting.     The  hard  and 

mpact  nodular  varieties  are  employed  in  polishing  metallic  buttons,  etc. 

Mklanosidekite. — Near  limonite,  but  containing  7 '39  p.  c.  Si03,  perhaps  as  an  impurity. 

toke  regards  it  as  a  very  basic  silicate  of  iron.     G.  =3*39.     Westchester,  Penn. 

Xanthosidkrite.— H4Fe06=FeO,  81*6,  H„0  18*4=100;  or  HflFeO«  (Ramm.).     In  fine 

edles.     Color  yellow,  brown.     Ilmenau ;  the  Harz. 

Beauxite. — Occurs  in  concretionary  grains.    Color  whitish  to  brown.    Composition  doubt- 

1,  perhaps  Al(Fe)Oa+2aq.    Beaux,  near  Aries,  France ;  near  Lake  Wochein,  Styria  {wochei- 

\e)\  French  Guiana. 


BRTJOITE. 


Khombohedral.      J2a7?  =  82°  22£',   6>Ai?=119°  39£';    c=  1-52078 
Eessenberg).     Crystals  often   broad  tabular.     Cleavage :  basal,  eminent, 
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Low's  Mine,  Texas. 

ilia  easily  separable,  nearly  as  in  gypsum. 
Iso  fibrous,  fibres  separable  and  elastic. 


Wood's  Mine,  Texas. 

Usually  foliated   massive. 
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H.  =  2*5.  Gr.=2#35-2#44.  Lustre  pearly  on  a  cleavage-face,  elsewhere 
between  waxy  and  vitreous ;  the  fibrous  silky.  Color  white,  inclining  to 
gray,  blue,  or  green.  Streak  white.  Translucent — subtranslucent.  Sectile. 
Thin  lamin©  nexible. 

Comp. — H«MgOs= Magnesia  69,  water  31=100. 

Var. — 1.  Foliated.    2.  Fibrous  ;  called  nemaliu^  containing  4  or  5  p.  a  of  FeO. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  water,  becoming  opaque  and  friable,  sometimes 
turning  gray  to  brown.  B.B.  infusible,  glows  with  a  bright  light,  and  the  ignited  mineral 
reacts  alkaline  to  test  paper.  With  cobalt  solution  gives  the  violet-red  color  of  magnaiA. 
The  pure  mineral  is  soluble  in  acids  without  effervescence. 

Diif. — Distinguished  by  its  infusibility.     Differs  from  talc  in  its  solubility  in  acids. 

Obs. — Brucite  accompanies  other  magnesian  minerals  in  serpentine,  and  has  also  been  found 
in  limestone.  Occurs  at  Swinaness  in  Unst,  Shetland  Isles ;  in  the  Urals ;  at  Goojot  in 
France  ;  near  Filipstadt  in  Wermland.  It  occurs  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  in  Richmond  Co. ,  X.  T.  ; 
at  Brewster,  N.  Y.  ;  at  Texas,  Pa.  The  fibrous  variety  (nemalite)  occurs  at  Hoboken,  and 
at  Xettes  in  the  Vosges. 

OIBBSTTE. 

Monoclinic  (DesCl.).  In  small  hexagonal  crystals  with  replaced  lateral 
edges.  Planes  vertically  striated.  Cleavage  :  Imsal  or  O  eminent  Occa- 
sionally in  lamello-radiate  spheroidal  concretions.  Usually  stalactitic,  or 
small  niammillary  and  incrusting,  with  smooth  surface,  and  often  a  faiiit 
fibrous  structure  within. 

II.=2,5-3*5.  G.  =  2'3-2-4.  Color  white,  grayish,  greenish,  or  reddish- 
white  ;  also  reddish-yellow  when  impure.  Lustre  of  O  pearly ;  of  otter 
faces  vitreous;  of  surface  of  stalactites  faint.  Translucent;  sometimes 
transparent  in  crystals.  A  strong  argillaceous  odor  when  breathed  on. 
Tough. 

Var. — 1.  In  crystals:  the  original  hydra rcjiUite.     2.   Stalactitic;  gibbsite, 

Comp.— HflAlOfl  —  Alumina  iur~>%  water  34  .>=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.—  In  the  closed  tube  becomes  white  and  opaque,  and  yields  water.  B.B.  infusible, 
whitens,  and  does  not  impart  a  green  color  to  the  flame.  With  cobalt  solution  gives  a  deep- 
blue  color.     Soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Diff.  - -Resembles  chalcedony  in  appearance,  but  is  Roftcr. 

Obs. — The  crystallized  gibhsite  occurs  near  Slatoust  in  the  Ural ;  at  Gumuchdagh.  Asia 
Minor;  on  corundum  at  Union ville.  Pa.;  in  Brazil.  The  stalactitic  occurs  at  Richmond, 
Mass.;  at  the  Clove  mine.  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rose's  hydrargillite  (Urals,  18M9)  is  identical  withgibbsite  (Torrey,  1822),  and  must  receive 
this  name.  An  uncertain  mineral  from  Richmond  afforded  Hermann  38  p.  c  of  phosphoric 
acid,  but  a  phosphate,  if  it  really  occurs  there,  is  not  gibbsite. 

Pyrociiroitk.— IL.,Mn02  —  Manganese  protoxide  71)8,  water  20*2=100.  Foliated.  Color 
white.     Mine  of  Paisberg.  Filipstadt,  Sweden. 

Hyprotalcitk  from  Snarum,  Norway,  and  Volknerite  from  the  Urals,  contain  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  water  with  more  or  less  carbon  dioxide.  Probably  mixtures,  containing 
brucite,  gibbsite,  etc.  Hougiiite  from  Oxbow  and  Rossie.  N.  Y.,  is  a  similar  mineral 
derived  from  the  alteration  of  spinel.  Xamacjualite  (Churcft).  A  related  mineral;  from 
Namaqualand,  So.  Africa. 


PSILOMELANE. 


Massive  and  botryoitlal.     Reniform.     Stalactitic. 
II.  =  5-0.     (r.  =  3,7-4*7.     Lustre    submetallic.     Streak    brownish-black, 
shining.     Color  iron-black,  passing  into  dark  steel-gray.     Opaque. 
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Oomp. — Somewhat  doubtful.  Contains  manganese  oxide,  with  varying  amounts  of  baryta, 
and  potash  (lithia:,  and  also  water.  General  formula,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  R»0»=RO 
+4MnOs,  where  R  is  Ka*,  Ba  or  Mn.     Analyses: 

O        MnO     BaO       Ka0      H30 

1.  Thuringen    11-48    6576    1659     5-25    CuO  0-59,  CoO  079,  CaO  0  51  =  100  72 

Olschewsky. 

2.  Dmenau        1582    7723      012      5*29     CaO  0*91,  CuO  040=99*77  Clausbruch. 


•  ,.*.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  most  varieties  yield  water,  and  all  lose  oxygen  on  ignition: 
with  the  fluxes  reacts  for  manganese.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  witU  evolution  of 
chlorine. 

Ob*. — This  is  a  common  ore  of  manganese.  It  occurs  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  at 
Hefeld  in  the  Harz ;  ajso  at  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  8«hneeberg ;  Ilmenau ;  Siegen,  etc  II 
forma  mammillary  masses  at  Chittenden,  Irasburg,  and  Brandon,  Vt 


WAD. 

The  manganese  ores  here  included  occur  in  amorphous  and  reniform 
masses,  either  earthy  or  compact,  and  sometimes  incrnsting  or  as  stains. 
Thev  are  mixtures  of  different  oxides,  and  cannot  be  considered  chemical 
coinpounds  or  distinct  mineral  secies. 

ir.=0*5-6.  G. =3-4*26 ;  often  loosely  aggregated,  and  feeling  very  light 
to  the  hands.     Color  dull  black,  bluish  or  brownish-black. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Perhaps  H3MnaO»=2MnOs  4- aq  (Rammelsberg),  bnt  in  all  cases  mixed  with 
other  ingredients. 
Varieties  :  (A)  Manganesian  ;  (B)  Cobaltiferous ;  (0)  Cupriferous. 

A.  Boo  Manganese. — Consists  mainly  of  manganese  dioxide  and  water,  with  some  iron 
sesquioxide,  and  often  silica,  alumina,  baryta. 

B.  Abbolitk,  or  Earthy  Cobalt,  is  wad  containing  cobalt  oxide,  which  sometimes  amounts 
to  32  p.  c.     LitJiiopht/rite,  heterogetute,  and  rabdionit-e  belong  near  here. 

C.  Lampaditk,  or  Cupreous  Manganese.  A  wad  containing  4  to  18  p.  c.  of  copper  oxide, 
and  often  cobalt  oxide  also.     It  graduates  into  black  copper  (Melaoonite).     G.  =$'  1-8*2. 

Pyr.,  etc. —  Wad  reacts  like  psilomelane.  Earthy  cobalt  gives  a  blue  bead  with  salt  of 
phosphorus,  and  when  heated  in  R.  F.  on  charcoal  with  tin,  some  specimens  yield  a  red  opaque 
bead  (copper).  Cupreous  manganese  gives  similar  reactions,  and  three  varieties  give  a  strong 
manganese  reaction  with  soda,  and  evolve  chlorine  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ob*. — The  above  ores  are  results  of  the  decomposition  of  other  ores — partly  of  oxides,  and 
partly  of  manganesian  carbonates.  Wad  or  bog  manganese  is  abundant  in  the  counties  of 
Columbia  and  Dutchess,  N.  T.  There  are  large  deposits  of  bog  manganese  at  Blue  Hill  Bay, 
Dover,  and  other  places  in  Maine. 

Earthy  cobalt  occurs  at  Riechelsdorf  in  Hesse ;  Saalf eld  in  Thuringia ;  at  Nertschinsk  in 
Siberia ;  at  Alderly  Edge  in  Cheshire. 

Ciialcophanite. — Rhombohedral.  In  druses  of  minute  tabular  crystals  ;  also  in  atilacti- 
tic  aggregates.  H.  =2*5.  G.  —  31)07.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  bluish-black.  Analysis  gave 
MnO„  50-94,  MnO  658,  ZnO  21  70,  ^eO,  025,  HaO  11*58=100-05.  Composition  2MnOa+ 
;Mn,Zn;0-(-2aq.  If  half  the  water  were  basic,  the  formula  might  be  written  2(R,MnjOs+aq, 
where  R=Mn,Znand  H3.  B.B.  becomes  of  a  copper  color,  hence  the  name  &aA«4s,  bras*, 
bronze,  and  <palrw9  to  appear).    Stirling  Hill,  N.  J.     (Moore. ) 
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2.  OXIDES  of  Elements  of  tiie  Arsenic  and  Sulphur  Groups,  Series  U 


VAIiBNTINITB.    Weisspieaglaserx,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic.     I A  I  =  136°  58' ;  0  A  1-i  =  105°  35' ;  c :  I :  d  =  3-5868 : 
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2*5365  :  1.  Often  in  rectangular  plates  with  the  latent 
edges  bevelled,  and  in  acicuiar  rhombic  prisms.  Cleav- 
age: /,  highly  perfect,  easily  obtained.  Also  massive; 
structure  lamellar,  columnar,  granular. 

H.=2*5-3.  Ci.=5#566,  crystals  from  Braunsdorf. 
Lustre  adamantine,  i-l  often  pearly ;  shining.  Color 
snow-white,  occasionally  peach-blossom  red,  and  ash-gray 
to  brownish.  Streak  white.  Translucent — subtrau*- 
parent. 

Comp.— Sb.,03= Oxygen  16*44,  antimony  83*56=100. 
Ob*. — Found  at  Przibram  in  Bohemia;  at  Felsobanya  in  Hungary; 
Braunsdorf  in  Saxony.     Also  at  South  Ham,  Canada  East. 

Senarmontite. — Same  composition  as  the  above,  but  crystallizes  in  isometric  octahe- 
drons.    G.  =5  -2-5  -3.    Perncck,  Hungary;  Cornwall;  Haraclas  in  Algeria :  8.  Ham.  Canada 

Claudktitk  ;  Akrenolite. — Both  AsjOj.  The  iormer  is  orthorhombic,  the  latter  iso- 
metric. They  thus  correspond  to  the  two  forms  of  SbjO*  (see  above).  Claudctite  (G.  =315) 
occurs  in  thin  plates  at  the  San  Domingo  mines,  Portugal.  ArserwUU  (G.=  3*693)  ocean 
usually  in  capillary  crystals,  also  stalactitic ;  earthy.  Andreasberg ;  Joachimsthal ;  Con- 
wall  ;  Ophir  mine,  Nevada ;  California. 

Bi  smith  ( Wismnthocker,  Germ  ). — Bi3Os.  Occurs  massive,  earthy.  Schneeberg;  Joachims- 
thal; Cornwall.  Kauklinite. — JJBiO+BiS.  Massive.  Color  lead-gray.  G.=6"60.  Saw- 
dinsk  mine  in  the  Altai. 

Molyiiuite  (Molybdtiuocker,  Germ.). — Composition  MoOs.  In  radiated  crystallizations,  m 
an  incnistation,  etc.  Occurs  with  molybdenite.  At  Westmoreland,  New  Hampshire ;  Chester, 
Penn. ;  Virginia  City,  Nevada.     Ilsemannite,  near  the  above.     B  lei  berg,  Carinthia. 

Tungstite.— WOj.  Pulverulent  and  earthy.  Cornwall;  Monroe,  Ct.  Meymacite 
(Carnot). — A  hydrated  tungstite.     Meymac,  Correzc. 

Kekmksite  (Antimonblende,  Germ.).— Composition  SbjS-0=2SbaSI-hSb901.  In  capfllarjr 
crystals.     Color  cherry-red.     Braunsdorf,  Saxony  ;  Allemont ;   South  Ham,  Canada  Eart. 

Ckkvantite.—  Sb02=Sba03-t-Sb,06.  Color  yellow.  Results  from  alteration  of  stibnita 
Spain ;  Tuscany  ;  Hungary,  etc. ;  South  Ham,  Canada. 


3.  OXIDES  of  tjie  Carbon-silicon  Group,  Sebies  II. 


QUARTZ. 

Rhombohedral,  and  for  the  most  part  hemihedral  to  the  rhoinbohedron 
(or  tetarrohcdral  to  the  hexagonal  prism).  It  A  It  =  94°  15',  OAli  =  U>s' 
13';  r=  1-0999.  i  A  2-2  =  142°  %\  Ft  A  -l,ov.i,  =  103°  34',  7?  A  —  1,  a«lj., 
=  1^3°  44',  liAi,  ov.  2-2,  =  113°  8\  Cleavage:  It,—  1,  and  *  very  indis- 
tin<5t :  sometimes  effected  by  plunging  a  heated  crystal  in  cold  water. 
Crystals  sometimes  very  short,  but  general  habit  prismatic;  the  crystals 
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much  elongated,  sometimes  fine  acicular;  usually  implanted  by  one 
extremity  of  the  prism.  Prismatic  faces  i  commonly  striated  horizontally, 
and  thus  distinguishable,  in  distorted  crystals,  from  the  pyramidal.  Crys- 
tals often  grouped  by  juxtaposition,  not  proper  twins,  frequently  in  radi- 
ated masses  with  a  surface  of  pyramids,  or  in  druses  having  a  surface  of 
pyramids  or  short  crystals.  Twins :  twinning-plane,  (1),  the  basal  plane 
O  (f.  506) ;  very  generally  j>enetration-twins,  as  illustrated  in  f.  265,  p.  89. 
(2)  The  pyramid  1-2,  truncating  the  edge  between  +1£  and  —  i£,  divergence 
of  axes  84°  33',     Other  methods  of  twinning  rare,  parallel  to  i,  to  H,  to 
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iJS,  etc.  (Jenzsch).     Also  in  pseudo-trillings  on  calcite,  with  2-2  as  the 
approximate  twinning-plane  (see  f.  336,  p.  101). 

Massive;    coarse    or  fine  granular  to  flint-like   or   crypto-crystalline. 
Sometimes  mainmillary,  stalactitic,  and  in  concretionary  forms. 
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H.=7.  G.=2-5-2-8;  2'64:13-2-654:l  (Beudant).  Lustre  vitreous,  some- 
times inclining  to  resinous  ;  splendent— nearly  dull.  Colorless  when  pure ; 
often  various  shades  of  yellow,  red,  brown,  green,  blue,  black.  Streak 
white,  of  pure  varieties ;  if  impure,  often  the  same  as  the  color,  but  much 
paler.  Transparent — opaque.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal — subconchoi- 
dal.     Tough — brittle — triable.    Polarization  circular,  see  pp.  138-140. 
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Comp.— Pure  silica,  or  SiOa= Oxygen  53  33,  silicon  46  67 =100.  In  mftarire  varieties  ofta 
mixed  with  a  little  opal-silica.  Impure  varieties  contain  iron  sesquioxide,  calcium  carbonate, 
clay,  sand,  and  various  minerals. 

Var. — 1.  Crystallized  (phenocrystalline),  vitreous  in  lustre.  2.  Flint-like,  maarive,  or  cryp- 
tocrystalline.  The  first  division  includes  all  ordinary  vitreous  quartz,  whether  having  crys- 
talline faces  or  not.  The  varieties  under  the  second  are  in  general  acted  upon  somewhat  mors 
by  attrition,  and  by  chemical  agents,  as  fluohydric  acid,  than  those  of  the  first.  In  all  kindi 
made  up  of  layers,  as  agate,  successive  layers  are  unequally  eroded. 

A.   PlIEKOCRYSTALLINE  OR  VlTREOUfl  VARIETIES. 

1.  Ordinary  Crystallized  ;  Rock  Crystal.  Colorless  quartz,  or  nearly  so,  whether  in  dis- 
tinct crystals  or  not. 

2.  Asteriated  ;  Star  quartz  (Sternquartz,  Germ.).  Containing  within  the  crystal  whitiik 
or  colored  radiations  along  the  diametral  planes. 

3.  Amethystine;  Amethyst.  Clear  puq>le,  or  bluish -violet.  The  color  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  manganese. 

4.  Rose.  Rose -red  or  pink,  but  becoming  paler  on  exposure.  Common  massive,  and  then 
usually  much  cracked.  Lustre  sometimes  a  little  greasy.  Fuchs  states  that  the  color  is  due 
to  titanic  oxide.     It  may  come  in  part  from  manganese. 

5.  Yeltou: ;  Fahe  T'/jtaz.  Yellow  and  pellucid,  or  nearly  so ;  resembling  somewhat  yellow 
topaz,  but  very  different  in  crystallization  and  in  absence  of  cleavage. 

6.  Smoky.  Cairngorm  Stone.  Smoky -yellow  to  smoky-brown,  and  often  transparent;  bat 
varying  to  bi own ish- black,  and  then  nearly  opaque  in  thick  crystals.  The  color  is  due  to 
organic  compounds,  according  to  Forster. 

7.  Milky.  Milk-white  and  nearly  opaque.  Lustre  often  greasy,  and  then  called  QfWjf 
quartz. 

8.  CaVs  Eye  (Katzenauge,  Germ.).  Exhibiting  opalescence,  but  without  prismatic  colon, 
an  effect  due  to  fibres  of  asbestus. 

9.  Atenturine.     Spangled  with  scales  of  mica  or  other  mineral. 

10.  Impure  from  the  presence  of  distinct  minerals  distributed  densely  through  the  mast. 
The  more  common  kinds  are  those  in  which  the  impurities  are  :  (a)  ferruginotm^  either  red  or 
yellow  iron  oxide;  (A)  chioritic,  some  kind  of  chlorite  ;  (r)  aciinolitic  ;  (d)  mi&tceou*  ;  (e)art' 
luic&nu*.  or  sand.  Quartz  crystals  also  occur  penetrated  by  various  minerals,  as  topaz,  corun- 
dum, chrysoberyl,  garnet,  different  species  of  the  hornblende  and  pyroxene  groups,  rutile, 
hematite,  guthite,  etc.,  etc. 

Conta iainy  liquid*  in  airities.  These  liquids  are  seen  to  move  with  the  change  of  position 
of  the  crystal,  provided  an  air-bubble  be  present  in  the  cavity.  The  liquid  is  either  water 
(pure,  or  a  mineral  solution),  carbon  dioxide,  or  some  i>ctroleum-like  or  other  compound. 

B.  Cryptoorystallixe  Varieties. 

1.  Chalcedony.  TIaving  the  lustre  nearly  of  wax,  and  either  transparent  or  translucent. 
Color  white,  grayish,  pale-brown  to  dark-brown,  black  ;  tendon-color  common  ;  sometimes  deli- 
cate blue.  Also  of  other  shades,  and  then  having  other  names.  Often  mamroillary,  botiyoi- 
dal.  stalactitic,  and  occurring  lining  or  tilling  cavities  in  rocks.  It  is  true  quartz,  with  some 
disseminated  opal. 

2.  ('tirntlian.  A  clear  red  chalcedony,  pale  to  deep  in  shade;  also  brownish-red  to  brown, 
the  latter  kind  reddish -brown  by  transmitted  light. 

'4.  Chrymprase.  An  apple-green  chalcedony,  the  color  due  to  the  presence  of  nickel 
oxide. 

4.  Prase.  Translucent  and  dull  leek -green  ;  so  named  from  rr/>t5<rr/r,  a  fock.  Always  regarded 
as  a  stone  of  little  value.     The  name  is  also  given  to  crystalline  quartz  of  the  same  color. 

•j.  Plasma.  Rather  bright-green  to  leek-green,  and  also  sometimes  nearly  emerald -green, 
and  subtranslucent  or  feebly  translucent ;  sometimes  dotted  with  white.  IleUntnft.  or 
18/Mxl-sUme,  is  the  same  stone  essentially,  with  small  spots  of  red  jasper,  looking  like  drops  of 
blood. 

6.  Agate.     A  variegated  chalcedony.     The  colors  are  either  banded  or  in  clouds,  or  due  to 
Vjfiible  impurities.     «.  Handed.     The  bands  are  delicate  parallel  lines,  of  white,  tendon-lite 
pale  and  dark-brown,  and  black  colors,  and  sometimes  bluish  and  other  shade*- 
waving  or  zigzag  courses,  and  are  occasionally  concentric  circular,  as  in  the  eye* 
_  bands  are  the  edges  of  layers  of  deposition,  the  agate  having  been  formed  by* 
ailica  from  solutions  intermittently  supplied,  in  irregular  cavities  in  rocks,  and 
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deriving  their  oonoentric  waving  courses  from  the  irregularities  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 
Owing  also  to  the  unequal  porosity,  agates  may  be  varied  in  color  by  artificial  means.  /tf.  Ir- 
regularly clouded.  The  colors  various,  as  in  banded  agate,  y.  Color*  due  to  visible  impurities, 
including  Most-agate,  filled  with  brown  moss-like  or  dendritic  forms  distributed  through  the 
mass ;  Dendritic  Agate,  containing  brown  or  black  dendritic  markings.  There  is  also  Agatized 
wood  :  wood  petrified  with  clouded  agate. 

7.  Onyx,  Like  agate  in  consisting  of  layers  of  different  colore,  but  the  layers  are  in  even 
planes,  and  the  banding  therefore  straight,  and  hence  its  use  for  cameos,  the  head  being  cut 
in  one  color,  and  another  serving  for  the  background.  The  colors  of  the  best  are  perfectly 
well  defined,  and  either  white  and  black,  or  white,  brown  and  black  alternate. 

8.  Sardonyx.  Like  onyx  in  structure,  but  includes  layers  of  carnelian  (sard)  along  with 
others  of  white  or  whitish,  and  brown,  and  sometimes  black  colors. 

9.  Jasper.  Impure  opaque  colored  quartz,  (a)  Red  iron  sesquioxide  being  the  coloring 
matter,  (b)  Brownish,  or  octireyeUow,  colored  by  hydrous  iron  sesquioxide,  and  becoming  red 
when  bo  heated  as  to  drive  off  the  water,  (c)  Dark-green  and  brownish-green.  {(I)  Grayish- 
bine,  (c)  Blackish  or  brownish-black.  (/)  Striped  or  riband  jasper  (Bandjaspis,  Germ.), 
having  the  colors  in  broad  stripes,  [g)  Egyptian  jasper,  in  nodules  which  are  zoned  in  brown 
and  yellowish  colors.  Porcelain  jasper  is  nothing  but  baked  clay,  and  differs  from  true  jasper 
in  being  B.B.  fusible  on  the  edges.  Red  porphyry,  or  its  base,  resembles  jasper,  but  is  also 
fusible  on  the  edges,  being  usually  an  impure  feldspar. 

10.  Agate-Jasper.    An  agate  consisting  of  jasper  with  veinings  and  cloudings  of  chalcedony. 

11.  Stiiccous  sinter.  Irregularly  cellular  quartz,  formed  by  deposition  from  waters  contain- 
ing silica  or  soluble  silicates  in  solution. 

12.  Flint  (Feuerstein,  Germ. ).  Somewhat  allied  to  chalcedony,  but  more  opaque,  and  of 
dull  colors,  usually  gray,  smoky-brown,  and  brownish-black.  The  exterior  is  often  whitish, 
from  mixture  with  lime  or  chalk,  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  Lustre  barely  glistening,  sub- 
vitreous.  Breaks  with  a  deeply  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  The  Hint  of 
the  chalk  formation  consists  largely  of  the  remains  of  infusoria  (Diatoms;,  sponges,  and  other 
marine  productions.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  common  kinds  is  mostly  carbonaceous 
matter. 

Vfi.  Hornstone  (Hornstein,  Germ.).  Resembles  flint,  but  more  brittle,  the  fracture  more 
splintery.  Chert  is  a  term  often  applied  to  hornstone,  and  to  any  impure  ilinty  rock,  includ- 
ing the  jaspers. 

14.  Basanite,  Lydian  Stone  or  Touchstone.  A  velvet-black  siliceous  stone  or  flinty  jasper, 
used  on  account  of  its  hardness  an  I  black  color  for  trying  the  purity  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  color  left  on  the  stone  after  rubbing  the  metal  across  it  indicates  to  the  experienced  eye 
the  amount  of  alloy.    It  is  not  splintery  like  hornstone. 


.,  etc. — B.B.  unaltered ;  with  borax  dissolves  slowly  to  a  clear  glass ;  with  soda  dis- 
solves with  effervescence  ;  unacted  upon  by  salt  of  phosphorus.  Insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  only  slightly  acted  upon  by  solutions  of  fixed  caustic  alkalies.  When  fused  and 
cooled  it  becomes  opal-silica,  having  G.  =2*2. 

Difif. — Quartz  is  distinguished  by  its  hardness — scratching  glass  with  facility ;  infusibUity 
— not  fusing  before  the  blowpipe  ;  insolubility — not  attacked  by  water  or  the  acids ;  unclcawi- 
bility — one  variety  being  tabular,  but  proper  cleavage  never  being  distinctly  observed.  To 
these  characteristics  the  action  of  soda  B.  B.  may  be  added. 

Obs. — Quartz  occurs  as  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  granite,  Byenito,  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  and  many  related  rocks  ;  as  the  principal  constituent  of  quartz-rock  and  many  sand- 
stones ;  as  an  unessential  ingredient  in  some  trachyte,  porphyry,  etc.  ;  as  the  vein-stone  in 
various  rocks,  and  for  a  large  part  of  mineral  veins ;  as  a  foreign  mineral  in  the  cavities  of  trap, 
basalt,  and  related  rocks,  some  limestones,  etc. ,  making  geodes  of  crystals,  or  of  chalcedony, 
agate,  carnelian,  etc. ;  as  imbedded  nodules  or  masses  in  various  limestones,  constituting  the 
flint  of  the  chalk  formation,  the  hornstone  of  other  limestones — these  nodules  sometimes 
becoming  continuous  layers  ;  as  masses  of  jasper  occasionally  in  limestone.  It  is  the  principal 
material  of  the  pebbles  of  gravel  beds,  and  of  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  and  sand  beds  every- 
where. Silica  also  occurs  in  solution  (but  mostly  as  a  soluble  alkaline  silicate)  in  heated 
natural  waters,  as  those  of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  and  California,  and  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  very  sparingly  in  many  cold  mineral  waters. 

Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  Piedmont,  the  Carrara  quarries,  and  numerous  other  foreign  locali- 
ties, afford  fine  specimens  of  rock  crystal.  Amethysts  are  brought  from  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Persia,  also  Transylvania.  The  amygdaloids  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  afford  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  c/talcedo/iy ;  also  Huttenberg  and  Loben  in  Carinthia.  etc.  The  finest 
carnelians  and  agates  are  found  in  Arabia,  India,  Brazil,  Surinam.  Oberstein,  and  Saxony. 
Cat's  eye,  in  Ceylon,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  also  in  the  Harz  and  Bavaria.  Heliotrope,  in 
Bucharia,  Tartary,  Siberia. 
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In  New  York,  quartz  crystals  are  abundant  in  Herkimer  Co.  Fine  dodecahedral  crystals, 
at  the  beds  of  specular  iron  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.  In  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.,  at  Diamond 
Island  and  Diamond  Point,  Lake  George,  Pelham  and  Chesterfield,  Mass. ,  Paris  and  Perry. 
Me.,  Benton,  N.  II.,  Sharon,  Vt.,  Meadow  Mount,  Md.,  and  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  are  other 
localities  of  quartz  crystal.  For  other  localities,  see  the  catalogue  of  localities  in  the  latter 
pan  of  this  volume. 

Jifwi  (/niirtz,  at  Albany  and  Paris,  Me.,  Acworth,  X. H.,  and  elsewhere;  smoky  quartz* ilk 
Goshen,  Mass.,  Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  etc  ;  amethyst^  at  KewecaaT 
Point  and  Thunder  Bay.  etc..  Lake  Superior;  also  at  Bristol.  Rhode  Island,  near  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  ;  Specimen  Mountain,  Yellowstone  Park.  Crystallized  green  quartz,  at  Providence, 
Delaware  Co.,  Penn. ;  at  Ellenville,  N.  Y.  Chalcedony  and  agates  about  Lake  Superior,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  streams  to  the  west,  etc.  Red  jasper  is  found  in  pebbles  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  at  Troy  ;  red  and  yellow,  near  Murphy's,  Calaveras  Co.,  Cal.  Heliotrope  ocenpia 
veins  in  slate  at  Bloomingrove.  Orange  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

Several  varieties  of  this  specie*-  have  long  been  employed  in  jewelry.  The  ametityni  hat 
always  been  esteemed  for  its  beauty.  Cameos  are  in  general  made  of  onyx,  which  is  well 
fitted  for  this  kind  of  miniature  sculpture.  Jasper  admits  of  a  brilliant  polish,  and  is  often 
formed  into  vases,  boxes,  knife-handles,  etc.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Florentine  mosaic**.  The  caraeliaii  is  often  rich  in  color,  but  is  too  common  to  be  much 
esteemed ;  when  first  obtained  from  the  rock  they  are  usually  gray  or  grayish-red ;  they 
receive  their  fine  colors  from  an  exposure  of  several  weeks  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  a  subsequent 
heating  in  earthen  pots.  The  colors  of  agate,  when  indistinct,  may  be  brought  out  by  boil- 
ing in  oil,  and  afterward  in  sulphuric  acid ;  the  latter  carbonizes  the  oil  absorbed  by  the 
porous  layers,  and  thus  increases  the  contrast  of  the  different  colors. 


TRIDYMITB. 

Ilexagonal.     1  A  1  =  124°   3'  (basal) ;  1  A 1  =  127°  35'  (terminal) ;  c  = 

1-6304  (v.  Rath).     Cleavage  O,  imperfect    Cm- 

507  tals  minute,  commonly  tabular  (f.  507),  formed 

^v  by  the  prism  and  basal  plane  ;  also  frequently  in 
j  twins  and  trillings  with  (1)  -J,  and  (2)  £  as  the 
^y     twinning-planes.     Double  refraction  positive. 

II.  =  7.  G.= 2-2S2-2-326.  Lustre  vitreous,  on 
the  face  pearly.  Colorless,  becoming  white  on  weathering.  Fracture  con- 
choidal. 

Comp. — Pure  silica,  or  Si02.  like  quartz. 

Pyr. — B.  IV  infusible.  Fuses  in  soda  with  effervescence,  forming  a  colorless  glass.  Soluble 
in  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Obs. — First  found  in  cavities  in  the  trachyte  from  Cerro  St.  Cristoval,  near  Pachuca, 
Mexico.  Also  in  the  trachyte  of  the  Siebengebirge,  and  in  related  rocks  from  many  localities. 
Forming  on  one  occasion  the  mass  of  white  volcanic  ashes,  from  the  island  Vulcano.  Alio 
in  microscopic  crystals  inclosed  in  opal,  and  in  quartz. 

Abmanitk  {Afa/tketj/nr). — A  thin!  form  of  silica,  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system, 
"isomorphous  with  brookite."  H.  =55.  G.  =2-245.  Found  in  very  minute  crystalline 
grains,  generally  rounded,  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Breitenbach. 


OPAL. 


Massive,  amorphous;  sometimes  small  reniform,  stalactitic,  or  largo 
tuberose.     Also  earth  v. 

II.=5-f>-6'5.  G.=l,9-2*3.  Lustre  vitreous,  frequently  snbvitreoii? » 
often  inclining  to  resinous,  and  sometimes  to  pearly.     Color  white,  yellow, 
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red,  brown,  green,  gray,  generally  pale ;  dark  colors  arise  from  foreign 
admixtures ;  sometimes  a  rich  play  of  colors,  or  different  colors  by  refracted 
and  reflected  light.     Streak  white.     Transparent  to  nearly  opaque. 

Oomp. — Silica,  SiOa,  as  for  quartz,  the  opal  condition  being  one  of  lower  degrees  of  hard- 
ness and  specific  gravity.  Water  is  usually  present,  but  it  is  regarded  as  unessential.  It 
varies  in  amount  horn.  2  to  21  p.  c. ;  or,  mostly,  from  3-9  p.  c. 

Var. — 1.  Precious  Opal.  Exhibits  a  play  of  delicate  colors,  or,  as  Pliny  says,  presents  various 
refulgent  tints  in  succession,  retlecting  now  one  hue  and  now  another.  Seldom  larger  than  a 
hazel-nut.    Doubly  refracting  (biaxial),  Behrens. 

3.  Fire-opal.  Hyacinth-red  to  honey -yellow  colors,  with  fire-like  reflections  somewhat  irised 
on  turning. 

3.  Girattol.     Bluish-white,  translucent,  with  reddish  reflections  in  a  bright  light. 

4.  Common  Opal.  In  part  translucent ;  {a)  milk-white  to  greenish,  yellowish,  bluish ;  (b) 
Hesin-opal  (Wachsopal,  Pechopal,  Germ.),  wax-,  honey-  to  ochre-yellow,  with  a  resinous 
lustre ;  (c)  dull  olive-green  and  mountain -green  ;  \d)  brick-red*. 

5.  UachoLong.  Opaque,  bluish- white,  porcelain- white,  pale-yellowish  or  reddish ;  often 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  contains  a  little  alumina. 

6.  Opal-agate.     Agate-like  in  structure,  but  consisting  of  opal  of  different  shades  of  color. 

7.  Jasp-opal.  Opal  containing  some  yellow  iron  sesquioxide  and  other  impurities,  and  hav- 
ing the  color  of  yellow  jasper,  with  the  lustre  of  common  opal. 

8.  WoocLopal  (Holzopal,  Germ. ).     Wood  petrified  by  opal. 

9.  Hyalite.  Clear  as  glass  and  colorless,  constituting  globular  concretions,  and  also  crusts 
with  a  globular,  reniform,  botryoidal,  or  stalactitic  Burlace ;  also  passing  into  translucent, 
and  whitish. 

10.  Fiorite,  Siliceous  Sinter.  Includes  translucent  to  opaque,  grayish,  whitish,  or  brownish 
incrustations,  porous  to  firm  in  texture  ;  sometimes  fibrous -like  or  filamentous,  and,  when  so, 
pearly  in  lustre,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  siliceous  minerals  of  volcanic  rocks 
about  fumaroles,  or  from  the  siliceous  waters  of  hot  springs.  It  graduates  at  times  into 
hyalite.  Geyserite  constitutes  concretionary  deposits  about  the  Iceland  and  Yellowstone 
(pealite)  geysers,  presenting  white  or  grayish,  porous,  stalactitic,  filamentous,  cauliflower- 
like  forms;  also  compact-massive,  and  scaly -massive ;  H.=5;  rarely  transparent,  usually 
opaque :  sometimes  falling  to  powder  on  drying  in  the  air. 

11.  Float-stone.  In  light  concretionary  or  tuberose  masses,  white  or  grayish,  sometimes 
cavernous,  rough  in  fracture.  So  light,  owing  to  its  spongy  texture,  as  to  float  on  water. 
The  concretions  sometimes  have  a  flint-like  nucleus. 

12.  Tripoli te.  Formed  from  the  siliceous  shells  of  Diatoms  and  other  microscopic  species, 
as  first  made  known  by  Ehrenberg,  and  occurring  in  deposits,  often  many  miles  in  area,  either 
uncompacted,  or  moderately  hard.  Infusorial  Earthy  or  Mirthy  TripoHte,  a  very  fine-grained 
earth  looking  often  like  an  eartny  chalk,  or  a  clay,  but  harsh  to  the  feel,  and  scratching  glass 
when  rubbed  on  it 

Fyr.,  etc. — Yields  water.  B.B.  infusible,  but  becomes  opaque.  Some  yellow  varieties, 
containing  iron,  turn  red. 

Obs. — Occurs  rilling  cavities  and  fissureB  or  seams  in  igneous  rocks,  porphyry,  and  some 
metallic  veins.  Also  imbedded,  like  flint,  in  limestone,  and  sometimes,  like  other  quartz 
concretions,  in  argillaceous  beds ;  also  formed  from  the  siliceous  waters  of  some  hot  springs ; 
also  resulting  from  the  mere  accumulation,  or  accumulation  and  partial  solution  and  solidifi- 
cation, of  the  siliceous  shells  of  infusoria — which  consist  essentially  of  opal-silica. 

Precious  opal  occurs  in  Hungary ;  in  Honduras ;  and  Mexico.  Fire  opal  occurs  at  Zimapan 
in  Mexico  ;  Faroe  ;  near  San  Antonio,  Honduras.  Common  opal  is  abundant  at  Telkebanya 
in  Hungary ;  in  Moravia ;  in  Bohemia ;  Stenzelberg  in  the  Siebengebirge ;  Faroe,  Iceland ; 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  at  many  localities.  In  U.  S.,  hyadte  occurs  sparingly  in  N.  York,  at 
the  Phillips  ore  bed,  Putnam  Co. ;  in  Georgia,  in  Burke  and  Scriven  Cos.;  in  Washington  Co., 
good  fire  opal.     At  the  Geysers  on  the  Fire  Hole  river,  Yellowstone  Park,  geyserite  is  abundant. 

The  precious  opal,  when  large,  and  exhibiting  its  peculiar  play  of  colors  in  perfection,  is  a 
gem  of  high  value.     It  is  cut  with  a  convex  surface. 

Melanophlogite  (Lasaux). — Occurs  in  minute,  colorless,  cubes  coating  sulphur  crystals 
from  Girgenti,  Sicily.  Contains  SiO*  86 '3  p.  c,  SO,  7*2,  H,0  2*9  ;  chemical  nature  doubt- 
ful.    Turns  black  upon  ignition,  hence  the  name. 
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II.  TERNARY  OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS. 


1.  SILICATES.— A.  ANHYDROUS  SILICATES. 


a.  Bjbilicates.    General  Formula  RSiO,. 


Barnle,  Norway. 


(a)  Amphibole  Group.    Pyroxene  Section. 

ENSTATTTE.    Bbonzitr.    Protohsstite. 

ic.  J  A  1=88°  16'  and  91°  44'  (Breiteub&ch  meteorite,  v. 
Lang);  c:i:&  =  0-5SS53  : 103086  :  1.  Cleavage:  /, 
easy  ;  t-%,  i-l,  less  bo.  Sometimes  a  fibrous  appearance 
on  the  cleavage- surface.     Also  massive  and  lamellar. 

1I.=5*5.  G.=8-l-3*3.  LliBtre  a  little  pearly  on 
cleavage-surfaces  to  vitreous  ;  often  inetalloidal  in  the 
bronzite  variety.  Color  grayish-white,  yellowish- white, 
greenish- white,  to  olive-green  and  brown.  Streak  im- 
uolored,  grayish.  Double  refraction  positive;  optic- 
axial  plaue  brachydiagonal ;  axeB  very  divergent. 

Comp.,  Var.— MgSiO,=Silimi 00,  magnesia 40=100;  also  (My,  F«! 


(WO„ 


Var.  1.  Withlillie  or  tto  iron;  Eiwtaitte,  Color  white,  yellowish,  grayish,  or  greeniih- 
whito;  lustre  pearl y ■  vi treous ;  G-.  =310-3*1:1.  Cl&itlnite,  which  makes  up  80  p.  c  of  the 
Itishopville  meteorite,  belongs  here  and  is  the  purest  kind  ;  YUltyrite  (Jfeunurj,  from  tat 
IKjeaa  (Chili;  meteorio  iron  is  probably  identical. 

a.  Frrrij'rrvtm  ;  IJrt/itzit*.  Color  grayish -green  to  olive-green  and  brown;  lustre  of  eloir- 
age-surfaco  adamantine  pearly  to  siibuietullie  or  bronze-like.  The  ratio  of  Mg  :  Fe  Tsriei 
from  11  :  1  to  3  :  1.  Analysis  of  uroiiziU!  from  Leiporville  by  Pisani,  SiO,  57-08,  A10,  IMS, 
F«0 5'77.  MgO 35*50.  H,(J  O«l=69o3. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  almost  infusible,  being  only  slightly  rounded  on  the  thin  edges ;  F.-=H. 
Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Difl. —  Distinguished  by  its  infusibility  from  varieties  of  amphibole,  which  it  resembles 

Obs Occurs  near   Aloysthal  in  Moravia;  in  theVosges;  at  Kupferberg  in  Bavaria  ;  it 

Haste  in  the  Harz  (/'■-<■/<■*" --liVc: ;  in  the  chr;, oolite  bombs  iu  the  Eifel ;  in  immense  crystal* 
with  apatite,  near  Bamle,  Norway.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  Leipervillu  and  Texas  ;  at  Brewbter, 
'N.  Y.      Bronaite  is  quite  common  in  meteorites. 

DcmCloixe&u  <  Brat  duflnad  the  limits  of  tliis  species,  as  here  laid  down. 

Named  from  ' tyor&rrii,  an  viqxmetit,  because  so  refractory.  The  name  bronzitc  has  priority, 
but  a  bronze  lustre  is  not  essential,  and  is  far  from  universal. 


H  Y  PSRSTHBNB- 


Orthorliombic.  I A  1=  91°  321,  DesCloizeaux  (Mt,  Dore);  91°  40', 
V.  Italh  [ftmbltategite).  Cleavage  :  i-l  perfect,  /  and  i-l  distinct  but  inter- 
rupUid.     Usually  foliated  massive. 

Ls5-6.     G.=3'3!t2.     Lustre  somewhat   pearly  on  a  cleavage-surface, 
i  a  little  metalloidal ;  often  with  a  peculiar  iridescence  due 
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to  the  presence  of  minute  enclosed  tabular  crystals  (brookite?)  in  parallel 
position  (KosniannV     Color  dark  brownish -green,  gray- 
ish-black,   greenisn  black,    pinchbeck-brown.      Streak  509 
grayish,  brownish-gray.     Translucent  to  nearly  opaque. 
Srittle.     Optic-axial  plane  brachy diagonal ;  axes  very 
divergent ;  bisectrix  negative. 


u 


it 


Comp.— <Mg,Fe^SiO,  with  Fe  :  Mg=l  :  5,  1  :  3,  etc  If  Fe  to 
Mg=l  :  2  the  formula  requires  SiO*  r>4-2,  FeO  21-7,  MgO  24-1=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  to  a  black  enamel,  and  on  charcoal  yields  a 
magnetic  mass.     Partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Hypersthene  occurs  at  Isle  St  Paul,  Labrador  in  Canada ; 
at  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  in  Greenland ;  Norway ;  Ronsberg  in  Bohemia  ; 
the  Tyrol ;  Elfdalen  in  Sweden ;  Laacher  See  (amblyttegiUj ;  Voigt- 
land  ;  in  trachyte  of  Mt.  Dore,  Auvergne. 

In  chemical  composition,  enttatite  (and  bromite),  and  hyperatfiene 
belong  together,  since  they  grade  insensibly  into  each  other ;  and  in 
crystalline  form  they  are  identical.     The  essential  difference  between 

them,  according  to  DesCloizeaux,  lies  in  the  axial  dispersion  which  is  uniformly  p  <  v  for 
enstatite,  and  p  >  v  for  hypersthene. 

Diaclasite. — Near  bronzite  ;  differs  in  optical  characters.     (Mg,Fe,Ca)SiOa.     Harzburg; 
Ouadarrama,  Spain. 


Mt.  Dor& 


WOLIiASTONITE.    Tabular  Spar.     Tafelspath,  Germ. 

Monoclinic.  C=  69°  48',  /a  1  =  87°  28',  O  A  2-i  =  137°  48' ;  6  :  b  :  d 
=  0*4338  :  0*89789  :  1.  Fig.  510  in  the  pyroxene  or  normal  position,  but 
with  the  edge  O/i-i  the  obtuse  edge  ;  f.  511  in  the  position  given  the  crys- 
tals by  authors  who  make  i-i  the  plane  O,  and  2-i  the  plane  I.  O  A  —  1-i 
=  160°  30',  O  A  1-i  =  154°  25',  i-i  A  -  2  =  132°  54',  i-i  A  2  =  93°  52'. 
Rarely  in  distinct  tabular  crystals.  Cleavage :  O  most  distinct ;  i-i  less 
so ;  1-i  and  —  1-i  in  traces.  Twins :  twinning-plane  i-L  Usually  cleav- 
able  massive,  with  the  surface  appearing  long  fibrous,  fibres  parallel  or 
reticulated,  rather  strongly  coherent. 


510 


511 


,22 


A* 

1       fi 

/  '# 

(\L/-i 

-2  \^ 

-ttf 

0 

_\-2t 

jt    /    3i      v 

vV/ 

M 

[5 

^^^  -3t          ^>* 

H.=4#5-5.  G.=2*78-2*9.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly  upon 
the  faces  of  perfect  cleavage.  Color  white,  inclining  to  gray,  yellow,  red, 
or  brown.  Streak  white.  Subtransparent — translucent.  Fracture  uneven, 
sometimes  very  tough.  Optic-axial  plane  i-\  ;  divergence  70°  40'  for  the 
red  ravs ;  bisectrix  of  the  acute  angle  negative ;  inclined  to  a  normal  to  i-i 
57°  48',  and  to  a  normal  to  O  12°,  DesCL 
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Comp— CaSiO,=Silica  51  -7.  lime  48-8=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  matrass  no  change.  KB.  fuses  easily  on  the  edges;  with  Mme  soda,  1 
blebby  glims,  with  mnre.  swells  up  and  is inf usible.  With  hydrochloriaocidgeUtiniies.;  most 
varieties  effervesce  slightly  from  the  presence  of  cnlcite. 

DiH— Differa  from  iiabcBtus,  and  tremolite  in  forming  a  jell;  with  adds,  m  also  by  its  more 
vitreous  fracture  ;  fuses  less  readily  than  natrolite  mud  scolecite;  when  pore  does  not  eflar- 
Yesce  with  acidn  like  the  carbonates. 

Obi. — Wollaxtoiiite  in  found  in  regions  of  granite  and  granular  limestone ;  also  in  basalt  sad 
lavas.  Occurs  in  Hungary;  in  Finland;  and  in  Norway;  at  Gocknm  in  Sweden ;  in  the 
Han;  at  Auerbach,  in  granular  limestone  ;  at  Vesuvius.  In  the  IT.  8.,  inJV.  Yvrb,  stWilli- 
borongn  ;  at  Lewis  ;  Diana.  Lewis  Co.  In  Psnn.,  Ducks  Co.  At  tie  Cliff  Mine,  Keweenaw 
Point,  Lake  Superior.     In  Canada,  at  Grenville. 


FYROXBNHi 

Monoclinic.  C=73°50',  7a/=S705',  0A2-l=lBlq  17';  c\h:i 
=  0-5412  :  001 346  : 1.  OM=  100°  57',  Oh-  1-i  =  155°  51',  Oh  U" 
=  148°  35',  0A  -1  =  146°  tf',  O h\  =137°  49',  -1  A -1  =  131°  24'. 
Cleavage:  /  rather  perfect,  often  interrupted;  i-i  sometimes  newly  per 


perfect;  0  sometimes  easy.     Crystals  usually  thick  and  stunt 


Twins:  twinning-plane/-/  {f. 
parallel  to  O  or  i-i.  Also  J 
fibres  often  fine  and  long. 


Often 
lar,  particles  < 


lamellar,  in  large  masses, 
ttii-sc  or  fine ;  and  fibrous, 


II. =5-6.  G.=3-23-3-5.  Lustre 
vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous: 
some  pearly.  Color  green  of 
various  shades,  verging  mi  cue 
side  to  white  or  {rrayish-whittj 
and  on  the  other  to  brown  ami 
black.  Streak  white  to  gray*'"' 
gravis!  i -green.  Transparent-" 
opaque.  Fracture  raindiiriiM"" 
uneven.  Hrittle.  In  crystal* 
from  l'assa, optic-axial  plane '-'J 
divergence'  110°  to  113°;  bisec- 
trix of  the  acute  angle  positive. 
55'  to  a  normal  to  Ot  DesCl. 
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Comp.,  Var. — A  bisilicate,  having  the  general  formula  RSi03,  where  R  may  be  Ca,Mg, 
J>*e,Mn,  sometimes  also  Zn,Kaa,NaQ.  Usually  two  or  more  of  these  bases  are  present.  The 
first  three  are  most  common ;  but  calcium  is  the  only  one  that  is  present  always  and  in  large 
percentage.  Besides  the  substitutions  of  the  above  bases  for  one  another,  these  same  bases 
axe  at  times  replaced  by  A:l,Fe,Mn,  though  sparingly,  and  the  silicon  occasionally  by.  alumi- 
num. 

The  varieties  proceeding  from  these  isomorphous  substitutions  are  many  and  diverse  ;  and 
there  are  still  others  depending  on  the  state  of  crystallization.  The  foliated  and  fibrous 
kinds  early  received  separate  names,  and  for  a  while  were  regarded  as  distinct  speciea  Fibrous 
or  columnar  forms  are  very  much  less  common  than  in  hornblende,  and  lamellar  or  foliated 
kinds  more  common.  The  crystals  are  rarely  long  and  slender,  or  bladed,  like  those  of  that 
species. 

The  most  prominent  division  of  the  species  is  into  (A)  the  non-aluminous  ;  (B)  the  alumi- 
nous. But  the  former  of  these  groups  shades  imperceptibly  into  the  latter.  These  two  groups 
are  generally  subdivided  according  to  the  prevalence  of  the  different  protoxide  elements. 
Yet  here,  also,  the  gradation  from  one  series  to  another  is  in  general  by  almost  insensible 
shades  as  to  composition  and  chemical  characters,  as  well  as  all  physical  qualities. 

I.  Containing  little  or  no  Alumina. 

1.  Lime-Magnesia  Pyroxene;  Malacolite.  Diopside,  Alalite,  White  Coccolite.  Color 
white,  yellowish,  grayish-white  to  pale  green.  In  crystals :  cleavable  and  granular  massive. 
Sometimes  transparent  and  colorless.  G.  =  3  '2-3  38.  Formula,  CaMgSUO* = Silica  55  "6,  mag- 
nesia 18*5,  lime  25*9.     Sometimes  Ca  :  Mg=l  :  2  ;  less  than  4  p.  c.  of  iron  are  present. 

2.  Lime-Magnesia  Iron  Pyroxene  ;  Saiilite.  Color  grayish-green  to  deep  green  and  black ; 
sometimes  grayish  and  yellowish-white.  In  crystals  ;  also  cleavable  and  granular  massive. 
G.  =3  "25-3*4  Named  from  Sala  in  Sweden,  one  of  its  localities,  where  the  mineral  occurs 
in  masses  of  a  grayish-green  color,  having  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  basal  plane  ( 0). 
Formula  (Ca,Mg,Fe)SiOa.  The  ratio  of  Ca  :  Mg  :  Fe  varies  much,  =3  :  3  :  1,  2  :  2  :  I,  etc.  The 
ratio=4  :  3  :  1,  corresponds  to  silica  53*7,  magnesia  13  4,  lime  24*9,  iron  protoxide  8  0=100. 

Diallaob.  Part  of  the  so-called  diaUage,  or  thin- foliated  pyroxene,  belongs  here,  and  the 
rest  under  the  corresponding  division  of  the  aluminous  pyroxenes.  Color  grayish -green  to 
bright  grass-green,  and  deep  green;  lustre  of  cleavage  surface  pearly,  sometimes  metalloidal 
or  brassy.  H.-— 4.  G.  =3*2-3  35.  Composition  near  the  preceding ;  analysis  by  vom  Rath, 
Neurode,  SiO„  53  60,  AlO,  1  99,  FeO  895,  MnO  028,  MgO  1308,  CaO  21  0(5,  H,0  0*80=99*82. 
With  this  variety  belongs  part  also  of  what  has  been  called  hyperstftene  and  bronzite — the  part 
that  is  easily  fusible.  Common  especially  in  serpentine  rocks.  Named  from  ()m>.Aa>//,  dif- 
ference, in  allusion  to  the  dissimilar  cleavages. 

3.  Iron- Lime  Pyroxene.  Hedenbergite.  Color  black.  In  crystals,  and  also  lamellar 
massive  ;  cleavage  easy  parallel  to  i-i.  G.  =3  '5-3  '58.  Formula  CaFeSi?08  (Mg  being  absent) 
=  Silica  4839,  lime  2218,  iron  protoxide  29*43=100.  Asteroite  is  a  similar  pyroxene  con- 
taining also  Mn  (Igelstrom),  Sweden. 

4.  Lime-Iron- Manganese- Zinc  Pyroxene;  J effersonite.  Color  greenish-black.  Crystals 
often  very  large  (3-4  in.  thick),  with  the  angles  generally  rounded,  and  the  faces  uneven,  as 
if  corroded.  G.=3'36.  Analysis,  Franklin,  N.  J.,  by  Pisani,  SiO,  45  95,  AlO,  0  85,  FeO 
8*91,  MnO  1020,  ZnO  1015,  CaO  21*55,  MgO  301,  ign  0*35=101*57. 

II.  Aluminous. 

Aluminous  Lime-Magnesia  Pyroxene;  Leucauoitb  {Dana).  Color  white  or  grayish. 
.Analysis,  Bathurst,  C,  by  Hunt,  SiOa  51*50,  AlO,  6*15,  FeO,  0*35,  MgO  1709,  CaO  23*80, 
H*0  110=100*59.  Looks  like  diopside.  H.=6*5.  G.=319.  Hunt.  Named  from  XevKog, 
white. 

Aluminous  IAme-Magnesia-Iron  Pyroxene  ;  Fassaite,  Augite.     Color  clear  deep-green  to 

greenish-black  and   black ;  in  crystals,  and  also  massive ;   subtranslucent  to  opaque.      G. 

=3*25-3*5.    Contains  iron,  with  calcium  and  magnesium,  also  aluminum.    Analysis  of  augite 

•from  Montreal  by  Hunt,  SiOa  49-40,  AlO,  6*70,  FeO,  7*83,  MgO  13-06,  CaO  21*88,  NaaO  0*74, 

H,0  0*50=100*11. 

a.  Fassaite  (or  Pyrgom).  Includes  the  green  kinds  found  in  metamorphic  rocks.  Named 
from  the  locality  at  Fassa  in  Piedmont,  which  affords  deep-green  crystals,  sometimes  pistachio- 
green,  like  the  epidote  of  the  locality. 

b.  Augite.  Includes  the  greenish  or  brownish-black  and  black  kinds,  occurring  mostly  in 
eruptive  rocks,  but  also  in  metamorphic.     Named  from  kvjfj^  lustre. 
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Pyr.,  etc. — Varying1  widely,  owing  to  the  wide  variation!)  in  composition  in  the  different 
varieties,  and  often  by  insensible  gradations.  Fusibility,  from  the  almost  infusible  diallagt 
to  !l  ?•>  in  diop»ide  ;  <\o  in  sahlite;  tt  in  jeffcrsonite  and  augite  ;  2  5  in  hedenbergite.  V* 
notion  rich  in  iron  afford  a  magnetic  globule  when  fused  on  charcoal,  and  in  general  thor 
fusibility  vanes  with  the  amount  of  iron.  Jeffersonite  gives  with  soda  on  charcoal  aroacticc 
for  zinc  and  manganese ;  many  others  also  give  with  the  fluxes  reactions  for  manganese.  Most 
varieties  arc  unacted  upon  by  acids. 

Diff. — See  Amphibolc,  p.  275. 

Obs. —  Pyroxene  is  a  common  mineral  in  crystalline  limestone  and  dolomite,  in  serpentine, 
and  in  volcanic  rucks ;  and  occurs  also,  but  leas  abundantly,  in  connection  with  granitic  rodti 
and  m<-t amorphic  schist*.  The  pyroxene  of  limestone  is  mostly  the  white  and  light-green  or 
gray  varieties;  that  of  most  other  metamorphic  rock,  sometimes  white  or  colorless,  bat 
UMially  ^riH'ii  of  different  shades,  from  pale  green  to  greenish- black,  and  occasionally  black; 
that  of  serpentine  is  sometimes  in  fine  crystals,  but  often  of  the  foliated  green  kind  called 
ilititoiye  ;  that  of  eruptive  rocks  is  the  black  to  greenish-black  uuyite. 

Prominent  foreign  localities  are  :  nmUi&tlite  {dioj>*ult'l%  Traveraella,  Ala  in  Piedmont;  Ssls. 
Timaberg.  Sweden;  Pargns ;  Achmatovsk ;  etc.  Stihlite,  Sola;  Arendal;  Degexue;  Schwaneo- 
berg;  etc.  ll*thnln-ryih%  Tunaberg;  Arendal.  Atiyite,  Fassathal;  Vesuvius;  etc. — inmost 
dolerytic  igneous  rocks. 

In  X.  America  common  (see  list  of  localities  at  the  close  of  the  volume).  Some  localities 
are :  In  J/i#jk..  at  the  Bolton  quarries.  In  Conn.,  at  Canaan.  In  JV".  York,  at  Warwick.  Mon- 
roe, Edenville,  Diana.  In  .V.  ./</>*  ty.  in  Franklin.  In  /'e/iit.,  near  Attleboro*.  In  Canada 
at  By  town,  at  Calumet  I.,  at  Grenville. 

Acmitk. —  Monoclinic.  In  slender  pointed  crystals  (hence  name)  in  quartz.  IL=6.  G.= 
l\-%2-z J.VJ.  I'olor  brownish  to  reddish-brown,  in  the  fracture  blackish-green.  Opaque.  Frac- 
ture uneven.  Brittle.  USiO?,R- Na.j,Fe,  or  Fe(Fe=ttIl);  analysis  by  Rammelsberg.  SiOi 
51  m.  FeO.  Jsjs.  FeO  .V'J.'J,  MnO  O-UW,  Xa,0  12  40,  KaO  0  43,  TiO  111,  ign  0 '30 =100-25. 
Kongsberjr,  Norway. 

.Euikitk. — Near  pyroxene  in  form,  but  contains  alkalies.  H.  =5*5-6.  G.  =3 '45-3-58. 
Cblor  greenish-black.  Subtransluceut  to  opaque.  Analysis  I  tarn  m.,  Brevig,  SiO*  50  "25,  Aid 
1-32,  FeOo  22  07,  FeO  s  HO.  MnO  1  40,  CaO  547.  MgO  128,  Na,0  9  29,  K,0  0  94=100% 
Also  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas. 


RHODONITE. 


Trielinie.  l>ut  approximately  isomorphous  with  pyroxene.     Cleavage:  / 

perfect;   o  less  prrfert.     I'snally  massive. 

]I.-.v;>  C>\>.  <;.=:i-4-.'WiS.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color 
liirlit  hrowuish-reil,  lli'-h-re<],  sometimes  ^reem'sli  "r 
yrllnwish,  whru  impure :  often  hlaek  outside  from  ex- 
po>ure.  Streak  white.  Transparent — opaque.  Frac- 
ture eoiiehoidal — uneven.     Verv  touirh  when  inactive. 


Comp.,  Var. — MnSiO.%  —  Silica  4.V9.  manpanese  protoxide  541  = 
100.  I'suallv  some  Ft*  and  i  'a.  ami  occasionally  Zn  replace  jnirt  of  the 
Mn.  Oniiifirij.  t#n  Cry.-tallized.  Kithi-r  in  crystals  or  fuliateiL 
Tin-  «»re  in  crystals  from  l'aislirp,:.  Sweden,  was  naineil  l*iikl*r*t* 
under  l lu*  idea  that  it  w;i>  a  distinct  sjiecies.  \h  Granular  m.i^ive. 
r.if.'.f,  r—t*  ;  Kistamiik.  rmitains  9  to  15  p.  c.  of  lime  replacinjr 
part  of  tin*  maii^ano*.-.  Often  also  impure  from  the  prepuce  of  cal- 
cium carbonate,  which  sip^i  >ts  that  part  of  the  Hun-  replacing  the  manganese  may  hare  com* 
from  partial  alteration  Grayish- ml.  Ziurif, ,-..., M  ;  Fowi.kmtk.  In  crystal.*  and  foliawi 
the  latter  looking  much  like  cleavaMe  red  feldspar  :  the  crystals  sometimes  half  aninchtoan 
inch  through.      /     /     s»»    ISO',  T.irn-y.     G.-olL  Thomson. 

Pyr.,  etc. — U.K.  blackens  and  fuses  with  slight  intumescence  at  2*5  ;  with  the  fluxe*  giTe* 
reactions  f«»r  uiau^aut  -m*  ;  fowlerite  mws  with  soda  mi  charcoal  a  reaction  for  zinc  Slightly 
acted  unon  by  acid.-*.  Th»'  ea!c:ferous  varieties  often  etfervesce  from  mechanical  a»lmix' 
ture  with  calcium  carbonate.  In  p«mder,  partly  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  ac.d.  and  the  in- 
soluble part  become*  uf  a  white  color.  l>.irk«.u>  on  exposure  to  the  air,  aiid  sonietinw* 
rly  black. 

at  Longban,  near  Philipstadt  in  Sweden ;  also  in  the  Harz ;  in  the  district  w 
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Bnbeig  in  the  Ural ;  in  Cornwall,  etc.    Occurs  in  Warwick,  Mass.  ;  Bine  Hill  Bay, 
tear  Hinsdale,  N.  H.  •  fowlerite  (keatingine)  at  Hamburg  and  Sterling,  New  Jersey. 

from  pdtov,  a  rosey  in  allusion  to  the  color. 
jtonite.— Triclinia     9RSi03+FeSi80»,  with  R=Fe(Mn)  :  Ca(Mg)=2  :  3  (Ramm,). 

Rammelsberg,  SiO*  51  22,   FeO,  11  00,  FeO  10  26,  MnO  7  -91,   MgO  077,  CaO 
l=0 '44 =100 '92.    Color  greenish-black.     Arendal;  Nassau;  Devonshire;  Baveno. 


SPODUMENE. 

>clinic.      #=69°  40'  IaI=  87°,    O  A  2-i  =  130°  30'.      Crystals 

Cleavage:  i-i  very  perfect;  /  also  perfect; 

•aces ;  in  striae  on  i-i.     Twins :  twinning-plane  523 

[so  massive,  with  broad  cleavage  surface. 

6-5-7.     G.=3-13-3'19.     Lustre  pearly.     Cross 

)  vitreous.      Color  grayish-green,  passing  into 

[i-white  and  grayish-white,  rarely  faint-reddish. 

incolored.  Translucent — subtranslueent.  Frac- 

even. 

— 3RSiO,H-4AlSi»09;  R= Li,  mostly.     Silica  04  2,  alu- 

t,  lithia  6-4=100.    Sometimes  Li  :  Na(K)=20  :  1,  Ramm. 

'tc. — B.  B.  becomes  white  and  opaque,  swells  up,  imparts 

red  color  (lithia)  to  the  name,  and  fuses  at  3*5  to  a  clear 

glass.     The  powdered  mineral,  fused  with  a  mixture  of 

l  bisulphate  and  fluor  on  platinum  wire,  gives  a  more  in- 

ia  reaction.     Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Distinguished  by  its  perfect  orthodiagonal    as  well  as 

,  cleavage ;  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  and  more  pearly 

a  feldspar  or  scapolite.     Gives  a  red  flame  B.B. 

Occurs  on  the  island  of  IT  to,  Sweden  ;  near  Sterzing  and 

the  Tyrol;  at  Killiney  Bay,  near  Dublin,  and  at  Peterhead  in  Scotland.    At  Goshen, 

iso  at  Chesterfield  and  Norwich,  Mass. ;  at  Windham,  Maine :  at  Winchester,  N.  H. ; 

ield,  Ct. 

tTE.— 3Li2Sia06+4AlSiflOI6=Silica  7797,  alumina  1779,  lithia  357,  soda  067= 

mm.   Q.  ratio  Li  :  Al  :  Si=l  :  4  :  20,  or  for  bases  to  silicon =1  :  4.    H. =6-6*5.    G. 

olorless;  white.     Uto,  Sweden;  Elba  (cewtorite) ;  Bolton,  Mass. 


Norwich,  Mass. 


Amphibole  Section. 


ANTHOPHYLLTTE. 


)rhombic.     I^  1=  125°  to  125D  25'.     Cleavage:  i-i  perfect,  /  less 
ifficult.     Commonly  lamellar,  or  fibrous  massive ;  fibres  often  very 

5*5.     G.=31-3'2.     Lustre  somewhat  pearly  upon  a  cleavage  sur- 

Color  brownish-gray,   yellowish-brown,  brownish-green,  sometimes 

Jlic.     Streak  uncolored  or  grayish.     Translucent  to  subtranslueent. 

Double  refraction  positive;  optical  axes  in  the  brachydiagonal 
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Comp,— (Fe,Mg)SiO„  Fe  :  Mg  =  l  :  8= Silica  83 'S 


100. 


27-8,  iron  protoxide  167= 


gives  reactions  ioi 
Ob*. — Occurs  r 

Anthophyllite  lieori  the  mme  relation  t 
etfcene  da  to  the  Pyroxene  Group. 

KuPFfKHlTK—  Probably  MgSiO,,  with  a  little  Fe.  J  a  i_-124"  SO",  hence  an  ewtatittiur*- 
blende.  Color  emerald  -green  (chrome).  Tunkinsk  Hts. .  Miaak.  Analysis  of  a  similar  min- 
eral from  Perth,  Canada,  Thomson,  SiO,  57-00,  AlO,  3  20.  FeO  210,  MgO  2930,  CaO  3-Si, 
ign.  8*55=89-30. 


t.  fuses  with  great  difficulty  to  a  black  magnetic  enamel ;  with  the 
r  iron  ;  nnocted  upon  by  acids. 

:  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  and  near  Modum.     Also  at 

o  the  Amphibolo  Group  that  enstatite  and  hypav- 


AMPHTBOUJ.      HuHNBLRKDE. 

Honoclinic.  6*  =  15*  2',  I A  1=  124°  30',  O  A 1-4  =  164°  10',  c :  I :  i 
=0-5527  :  1*8825  :  1.  Crystals  sometimes  stout,  often  long  and  Mailed 
Cleavage:  /  highly  perfect;  ii,i-\  sometimes  distinct  Lateral  plane* 
often  longitudinally  striated.  Twins:  t  winning-plane  i-i,tts  in  f.  527  (simple 
form  f.  526),  and  530.  Imperfect  crystallizations:  fibrous  or  colnmnw, 
coarse  or  fine,  fibres  often  like  flax ;  sometimes  lamellar ;  also  granular 
massive,  course  or  fine,  and  usually  strongly  coherent,  but  sometime* 
friable. 


524  52.' 


i  pearly  on  cleavage-faces; 
auk  and  white,  through  vari- 


n.=5-fl.     (r.  =  2*fl-3*4.      Lustre  vitreous  to  ] 
fibrous  varieties  often  silky.     Color  bet  wet 

oils  shades  of  green,  inclining  to  black isli-grccn.  Streak  uncolored,  or  paler 
tbiin  eolor.  Sometimes  nearly  transparent ;  usually  suhtrans lucent — opaque. 
Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.  Bisectrix,  in  must  varieties,  inclined  abort 
HO3  to  a  normal  to  O,  and  15'  to  a  normal  to  i-i;  and  double,  refraction 
negative. 

Camp.,  Var.— General  formula  ItKiO,,  as  for  pyroxene.  Aluminum  is  present  in  nrf 
a»i[iliib'>l':,  and  when  no  it  risurdlv  replaces  silion,  II  may  correspond  to  two  or  moraoftli* 
bade afemenbi  Mg.l":i».Fe,Mn,Kna.K,.lI,;  and  H  to  Al.  Fe  or  Mn.      ¥e  sometime*  repl»°» 

MM.    Much  ampliilxiln,  especially  the  aluminous,  contains  some  fluorine.  Thet"" 
baerit  fnrni  some  varieties,  or  nearly  so. 
Hi*  of  ainphilxilv  am  an  imincroim  m  those  of  pyroiene,  and  for  the  same  wsso»; 
■  fat  general  to  similar  subdivisions. 
I 
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I.  Containing  little  or  no  Alumina. 

a-Lime  Amphibole  ;  Tremolite.  Grammatite.  Colors  white  to  dark-gray.  In 
pstals,  either  long  bladed  or  short  and  stout ;  long  and  thin  columnar,  or  fibrous ; 
act  granular  massive.  i/\  /=124°  30'.  H.  =50-0  5.  G.  =2  0-3*1 .  Sometimes 
it  and  colorless.  Contains  magnesia  and  lime  with  little  or  no  iron  ;  formula  (Ca, 
3a  :  Mg=l  :  3=Silica  57*70,  magnesia  2885,  lime  13*35=100.    Named  Tremoliteby 

the  locality  at  Tremola  in  Switzerland. 

TE. — In  part  a  tough,  compact,  fine  grained  tremolite,  having  a  tinge  of  green  oz 
breaking  with  a  splintery  fracture  and  glistening  lustre.  H.  =6-6  *5.  G.  =2  06-3*  1 . 
>m  a  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  kidney,  from  ve^pd",  kidney.  It  occurs 
sociated  with  talcose  or  magnesian  rocks.  Nephrite  or  jade  was  brought  in  the 
xved  ornaments  from  Mexico  or  Peru  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America.  A  simi- 
omes  from  China  and  New  Zealand, 
ite-like  mineral,  called  bowenite,  from  Sraithfield,  R.  I.,  having  the  hardness  5*5  is 

in  composition.     The  jade  of  de  Saussure  is  the  saussurite  (se%  under  Zotsite) 
ringer  de  Saussure.     Another  aluminous  jade  has  been  called  jadeite  (q.  v.)  by 

a-Lime-Iron  Amphibole;  Actinolite.  Strahlstein,  Germ.  Color  bright-green 
ih-green.  In  crystals,  either  short  or  long-bladed,  as  in  tremolite;  columnar  or 
ranular  massive.     G.  =3-3  2.     Sometimes  transparent.     Contains  magnesia  and 

some  iron  protoxide,  but  seldom  more  than  6  p.  c. ;  formula  (Ca,Mg,Fe)SiOa. 
;y  in  long  bright-green  crystals  is  called  glassy  actinoUU  ;  the  crystals  break  easily 
prism.  The  fibrous  and  radiated  kinds  are  often  called  asbestiform  actinolite  and 
ctinolite.  Actinolite  owes  its  green  color  to  the  iron  present. 
fgnesia  Amphibole  ;  Cdmmtngtonite.  Color  gray  to  brown.  Usually  fibrous  or 
liar,  often  radiated.  G.  =3 '1-3 '32.  Contains  much  iron,  with  some  magnesia,  and 
>  lime.  Formula  (Fe,Mg)SiO».  Named  from  the  locality,  Cummington,  Mass. 
JS.  Tremolite,  actinolite,  and  other  varieties  of  amphibole,  excepting  those  con- 
ach  alumina,  pass  into  fibrous  varieties,  the  fibres  of  which  are  sometimes  very 
flexible,  and  easily  separable  by  the  fingers,  and  look  like  flax.  These  kinds,  like 
ponding  of  pyroxene,  are  called  asbestus  (fr.  the  Greek  for  incombustible).  The 
7  from  white  to  green  and  wood-brown.     The  name  amianthus  is  now  applied  usu- 

finer  and  more  silky  kinds.  Much  that  is  so  called  is  chrynotile,  or  fibrous  serpen- 
itaining  12  to  14  p.  c.  of  water.  Mountain  leaVier  is  a  kind  in  thin  flexible  sheets, 
nterlaced  fibres  ;  and  mountain  cork  (Bergkork)  the  same  in  thicker  pieces ;  both 
ht  as  to  float  on  water,  and  they  are  often  hydrous.  Mountain  \nood  (Bergholz, 
i,  Germ. )  is  compact  fibrous,  and  gray  to  brown  in  color,  looking  a  little  like  dry 


II.  Aluminous. 

ms  Magnesia- Lime  Amphibole.  (a)  Edenite.  Color  whitje  to  gray  and  pale-green, 
3lorles8;  G.  =3 '0-3*059,  Ramm.  Resembles  anthophyllite  and  tremolite.  Named 
ocality  at  Edenville,  N.  Y.  (for  analysis,  see  below.)  To  this  variety  belong  various 
*d  amphiboles,  having  less  than  five  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  iron. 

raoditk  Saussure.  A  thin -foliated  variety,  of  a  light  grass-green  color,  resembling 
mon  green  diallage.  According  to  Boulanger  it  is  an  aluminous  magnes'a-lime 
t,  containing  less  than  34  P-  c.  iron  protoxide,  and  is  hence  related  to  edenite  and 
rrecn  Pargas  mineral.  DesCloizeaux  observes  that  it  has  the  cleavage,  and  appar- 
Dptical  characters,  of  amphibole.  H.=5;  G.=3.  It  forms,  along  with  whitish  or 
aussurite,  a  rock. 

nt*  Magnesia- Lime- Iron  Amphibole.  (a)  Pargasite;  (b)  Hornblende.  Colors 
rk,  green,  and  bluish-green  to  grayish-black  and  ^ack.  I  a  7=124°  1-124 J  25  ; 
J '47.  Pargasite  is  usually  made  to  include  green  and  bluish-green  kinds,  occurring 
istrouB  crystals,  or  granular;  and  horiMende  the  greenish- black  and  black  kinds, 
n  stout  crystals  or  long  bladed,  columnar,  fibrous,  or  massive  granular.  But  no 
3  drawn  between  them.  Pargasite  occurs  at  Pargas,  Finland,  in  bluish-green  and 
ack  crystals. 

ition  shown  by  the  following  analyses  by  Rammelsberg ;  (1)  from  Edenville;  (2) 
,  Bohemia ;  (3)  Brevig. 


MgO 

CaO 

Na.O 

K,0 

H-CHipiri 

23-tf7 

12-42 

0-75 

0  84 

0-46=9*12 

14-00 

12-55 

1-04 

1-54 

0-26=99-10 

3-03 

0  08 

3  14 

3  05 

04S=to63 
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SiO,  :V108  Fe03  FeO  MnO 

(1)  5107  5-75  2-80      

(2)  41  *9S  14-:n  5\S1  7-18  

f8)      4:]-2S*  (>:U  002  2172  1-13 

*  With  1-01  Ti<>9. 

Pyr.,  etc. — The  observations  under  pyroxene  apply  also  to  this  species,  it  being  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  varieties  by  blowpipe  characters  alone. 

T>  B — Distinguished  from  pyroxene  (and  tourmaline)  by  its  distinct  prismatic  cleavage. 
yielding  an  angle  of  124 J.  Also  in  colored  varieties  by  its  dichroism,  when  examined  in  thia 
Mictions.  Fibrous  and  columnar  f  onus  are  much  more  common  than  with  pyroxene,  lamellar 
and  foliated  forms  rare.  Crystals  often  long,  slender,  or  bladed.  Differs  from  the  fibrous 
zeolites  in  not  gelatinizing  with  acids. 

iHtmiorphtmx  anil  Dimoif-hmi*  relation*  to  Pyroxene. — Tho  analogy  in  composition  between 
pyroxene  and  hornblende  has  been  abundantly  illustrated.  They  have  the  same  general 
formula;  and  under  this  formula  there  is  but  one  difference  of  any  importance,  vit,  tiut 
lime  is  a  prominent  ingredient  in  all  the  varieties  of  pyroxene,  while  it  is  wanting,  or  nearly 
so.  in  some  of  those  of  hornblende.  The  analogy  between  the  two  species  in  crystallization, 
or  their  essential  isomorphism,  was  pointed  out  by  G.  Rose  in  1831,  who  showed  that  the 
forms  of  both  were  referable  to  one  and  tho  same  fundamental  form.  The  prism  lot  horn- 
blende corresponds  in  angle  to  i-2  of  pyroxene.  Calculating  from  the  angle  //■.  /in  pyroxene. 
K7"  5',  the  angle  of  i-2  is  precisely  124'  30",  or  the  angle  1.'.  1  in  hornblende.  Bat  while  the* 
isomorphous  in  axial  relations  or  form,  they  are  also  (iimo?*pho«$%  For  (1)  the  cleavage  in 
pyroxene  is  parallel  to  the  prism  of  87°  5,  and  in  hornblende  to  that  of  124  ±\  (2)  The  occur- 
ring secondary  planes  of  the  latter  arc  in  general  diverse  from  those  of  the  former,  so  that  the 
crystals  differ  strikingly  hi  habit  or  system  of  modifications.  Moreover,  in  pyroxene  coinn- 
nar  and  fine  fibrous  forms  are  uncommon;  in  hornblende,  exceedingly  common.  (3)  The 
several  chemical  compounds  under  pyroxene  have  one-tenth  higher  specific  gravity  than  the 
corresponding  ones  under  hornblende. 

Voin  Uath  has  described  the  occurrence  of  minute  crystals  of  hornblende  in  parallel  pod- 
turn  upon  crystals  of  pyroxene  (Vesuvius),  and  in  consequence  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
forms,  thus  brought  out,  suggests  a  change  in  the  commonly  accepted  fundamental  form  of 
tho  latter.  iJahrb.  Min.,  1^70.)  This  association  of  crystals  of  the  two  species  in  parallel 
position  is  not  uncommon, 

Obs. — Amphibole  occurs  in  many  crystalline  limestones,  and  metamorphic  granitic  tr-i 
schistose,  rocks,  and  sparingly  in  serpentine,  and  volcanic  or  igneous  rocks.  Trera elite,  the 
magnesia-lime  variety,  is  especially  common  in  limestones,  particularly  maguesian  or  doiuud- 
tic;  actinolite,  the  magnesia-lime-iron  variety,  in  steatitic  rocks;  and  brown,  dark- gre;^ 
and  black  hornblende,  in  chlorite  schists,  mica  schist,  gneiss,  and  in  various  other  rocks 
(syenyte,  dioryte.  etc.),  of  which  it  forms  a  constituent  part-.  AsbestUH  is  often  found  in  con- 
nection with  serpentine.  Hornblende  is  often  diss*  minated  in  black  prismatic  crystals  through 
trachyte,  and  also  through  other  igneous  rocks,  especially  the  feldspathic  kinds. 

Anssig  and  Teplitz  in  Bohemia,  Tunaberg  in  Sweden,  and  Parkas  in  Finland,  afford  fice 
specimens  of  the  dark-colored  horr blendes.  Art-indite  in  the  Zillerthal;  tranoliU  at  St 
Gothard,  in  granular  limestone  or  dolomite;  the  Tyrol  ;  the  Bannat,  etc.  A*he*tn*  is  fonnu 
in  Savoy,  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol;  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  Some  localities  in  the  L\  S.  are:— 
Carlisle,  IYlham.  etc.,  J///>*.,  cninmhnjti'nitv  at  Cuinmingtoii.  In  0//</«.,  white  crystals  ef 
tremolite  in  dolomite,  Canaan.  In  X.  Yorl\  Willsboro',  St.  Lawrence  Co.;  Warwick;  «riib 
pyroxene  at  Edeuvi  le;  near  Amity  ;  in  Bossie  ;  the  variety  j*t rgmit <?  in  large  white  cryrtik 
at  Diana.  Lewi*  Co.  In  l'<nu.%  actinolite  at  Mineral  Hill,  in  Delaware  Co.;  at  Uuionville, 
In  Murt/I'tinl.  actinolite  and  ashestus  at  the  Bare  Hills;  asbestus  at  Cooptown. 

Hi:xAf.oMTK.—  Described  as  a  new  mineral  by  Goldsmith,  but  shown  by  Ka-nig  to  be  osfr 
a  variety  of  tremolite.     From  Edwards.  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AKFVhhsuNm-:.— NYar  hornblende,  but  contains  alkalies.  Analysis,  Rnmin,  Greenland. 
SiO..  51-22,  -MO.  tr..  I-VO..  2:5?.-).  FeO  7*S0.  MnO  112,  CaO  20tf,*MgO  0'UO,  Xas0  NhV\ 
K  O  0  0\  ignO-iO-  !»V21).     (Sreeid.-nd;  Brcvig  ;  Arendal. 

Cuo<  riMii.rn-:.-  -Composition  uncertain,  near  arfvedsonite.  Analysis,  Stromeyer.  Si0: 
51  22,  1M>:J4  ON,  MnO  010,  MgO  2-1*,  CaO  O'OJJ,  Na-O  707,  HO  4-tfO=ilO'7«.  Fibrou*. 
a-b-srn-lil:c.  Sometimes  altered  to  ** Fn*erquarz.'n  Color  lavender-blue  or  leek-green. 
Ori:'p  ■  .  iver.  So.  Africa.     Yos-es  Mts. 

<i  a  ;  a  i.i  mi:;.  —  Mono* -lime.  Cleavage  prismatic,  /  '.  /  =  124°  25'  {like  amphibolc).  II.  = 
(>-..  (1  :J"0!1.  Color  dark-blue  to  azure-blue.  Streak  greenish -blue.  Q.  ratio  It :  ft  :  Si 
-1  :  2  :  <;;  formula  R.,-\l  Si/),;,  with  K--Fe.Mg,Ca.Na..  Analysis.  Striiver,  SiO*  Wto 
-A  in  2!  lo.  l-YO!n>l,  M»o;)<J2,  CaO  2  o:j,  Xa.O  477,  K,0  tr^UD'71.  Occurs  in  chtonw 
sla:e  in  t'ie  valleys  of  A«»sta  and  Lccano. 

(Jj.ai:coi'Ha>s.— Monoclinio.    Cleavage  prismatic,  1  a i=1243  51'.    H.=6o.    G.=3^« 
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Color  bine,  bluish-black.  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon  1  :  2.  Analysis  from  Zermatt,  by 
Bodewig,  SiO,  57-81,  i*10,  12*03,  FeO,  217,  FeO  578,  MgO  1307,  CaO  220,  Na,0  733 
=100*45.     Also  from  island  of  Syra. 

Wichtisite,  Finland. — Perhaps  identical  with  glaucophane. 


531 
— O 


532 


x 


I 


Hexagonal.     O  A 1  =  150°  3' ;  c  =  0-499.     Habit  prismatic,  the  prism 
often  vertically  striated.      Cleavage :  basal  imperfect ;  lateral   indistinct. 
Occasionally  coarse  columnar  and 
large  granular. 

II.  =  7-5-8.  G.  =  2-63-2-76. 
Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  resin- 
ous. Color  em erald -green,  pale 
Screen,  passing  into  light-blue,  yel- 
ow,  and  white.  Streak  white. 
Transparent  —  subtranslucent. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brit- 
tle. Double  refraction  feeble; 
axis  negative. 

•c         m,  .  #  At.    *      j.i.  *  Haddam,  Ct.  Siberia. 

Var. — This  species  is  one  of  the  few  that 

occur  only  in  crystals,  and  that  have  no  es- 
sential variations  in  chemical  composition.  There  are.  however,  two  prominent  groups  depend- 
ent on  color,  the  color  varying  as  chrome  or  iron  is  present ;  but  only  the  merest  trace  of  either 
exists  in  any  case.  The  crystals  are  usually  oblong  prisms.  1.  Emerald.  Color  bright 
emerald -green,  owing  to  the  presence  of  chromium.  Hardness  a  little  less  than  for  beryl, 
according  to  the  lapidaries.  2.  Beryl.  Colors  those  of  the  species,  excepting  emerald-green, 
and  due  mainly  to  iron.  The  varieties  of  beryl  depending  on  color  are  of  importance  in  the 
arts,  when  the  crystals  are  transparent  enough  to  be  of  value  as  gems.  The  transparent 
biuish-green  kinds  are  called  ag w (marine ;  also  apple -green  ;  greenish -yellow  to  iron-yel- 
low and  honey -yellow.  Davidsoaite  is  nothing  but  greenish  -yeUow  beryl  from  near  Aberdeen ; 
and  gonhenite  is  a  colorless  or  white  variety  from  Goshen,  Miss. 

Oomp.— Be,AlSi«01B=Silica  66  -8,  alumina  191,  glucina  14-1=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  alone  unchanged  or  becomes  clouded;  at  a  high  temperature  the  edges 
are  rounded,  and  ultimately  a  vesicular  scoria  is  formed.  Fusibility —5 *5  (Kobell).  Glass 
with  borax  clear  and  colorless  for  beryl,  a  fine  green  for  emerald.  Slovvly  soluble  with  salt 
of  phosphorus  without  leaving  a  siliceous  skeleton.  A  yellowish  variety  from  Broddbo  and 
Fin  bo  yields  with  soda  traces  of  tin.     Unacted  upon  by  acids. 

DifL — Distinguished  from  apatite  by  its  hardness,  not  being  scratched  by  a  knife,  also 
harder  than  green  tourmaline  ;  from  chrysoberyl  by  its  form,  and  from  euclase  and  topaz  by 
its  imperfect  cleavage ;  never  massive. 

Ooa, — Emeralds  occur  in  clay  slate,  in  isolated  crystals  or  in  nests  (not  in  veins),  near  Muso, 
etc.,  in  N.  Granada;  in  Siberia.  Transparent  beryls  {aquamarine*)  are  found  in  Siberia, 
Hindostan,  and  Brazil.  Beautiful  crystals  also  occur  at  Elba ;  Ehrenfriedersdorf ;  Schlaeken- 
wald ;  at  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall ;  Limoges  in  France ;  in  Sweden  ;  Fossum  in  Nor- 
way ;  and  elsewhere. 

Beryls  of  gigantic  dimensions  have  been  found  in  the  United  States,  in  N.  Hamp.,  at 
Acworth  and  Grafton,  and  in  Ma**.,  at  Royalston  ;  but  they  are  mostly  poor  in  quality.  A 
crystal  from  Grafton,  according  to  Prof.  Hubbard,  measures  45  in.  by  24  in  its  diameter,  and 
a  single  foot  in  length  by  calculation  weighs  1,070  lbs.,  making  it  in  all  nearly  2 £  tons. 
Other  localities  are  in  Afass.,  at  Barre;  at  Goshen;  at  Chesterfield.  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam; 
Middle  town  ;  at  Madison.     In  Penn.,  at  Leiperville  and  Chester  ;  at  Mineral  Hill. 

Eudialyte. — BhombohedraL  Color  rose-red.  Exact  composition  uncertain.  Analysis, 
Damour,  SiO,  5088,  ZrO,  15-60,  Ta,06  0*85,  FeO  0  87,  MnO  161,  CaO  9*23,  NaaO  1310, 
Cl  1*48,  HjO  1-25=99-37.  West  Greenland.  Eucolite  is  similar,  but  contains  also  some 
of  the  cerium  metals.    Norway. 

Pollucite.— 3RJAlSi40,,  +  2aq  with  R  —  mostly  Cs(Na.Li).  If  Na  :  Cs=l  :  2,  then 
SiO,  43  6,  A\Ot  18  2,  Cb,0  33  4,  NaaO  3 -7,  H.O  <H  =100.  Isometric.  Colorless.  Island  of 
£lba  with  castorite. 
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p.   Unisilicateb.     General   Fobxtla  ItjSiOj. 


Chrysolite  Group. 
CHRYSOLITE.    Olivine.     Peridot. 


Orthorhombic.-.     I A  7=94°  2': 


■3Al-i=12S°  28';  c:  g  :  J  =  1-85S8: 
1*0729  : 1.  0  A  1-i  =  130°  2»i'.  ■'-! 
A  i-2,  ov.  i-I,  =  130"  2'.     Cleavip: 

i-i  rather  distinct;.  Massive  au-l 
compact,  or  granular;  utualh  in 
iml>edded  grains. 

II. =6-7.  G.=3*33-3*5.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Color  green — commoulv 
olive-green,  sometimes  yellox. 
brownish,  grayish-  red,  gravis!-- 
green.  Streak  usually  um-olorsi. 
rarely  yellowish.  Transpareiit- 
trauslucent.    Fracture  coucliuidil 

Oomp.,  Vvr- (Mg,Fe),SiO,.  with  truces  at  times  of  Mn,  Co,  XL  The  ■mount  of  inn 
varies  much.  If  Jig  :  Fe=12  :  1.  the  formula  requires  Silica  41  39,  magnesia  50*90,  an 
protoxide  771  =  100  ;  Mg  :  Fe-p  :  1,  *  :  1,  etc.  and  in  hytibwhUrite  2  :  1. 

fyr.,  sic. — 11. B.  whitens,  but  is  infusible  ;  with  the  lluiea  gives  reactions  for  iron.    Hp- 

losiderito  and  other  varieties  rich  in  iroii  fuse  to  a  black  magnetic  globule.      Some  variitifli 

give  reactions  for  titanium  and  maugnne«e.    Decomposed  by  hjdroohloric  acid  with  iej«n- 

tion  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Uiff.— Distinguished  by  itfl  In  fusibility.  Commonly  observed  in  small  yellow  imbedded  graini 
Obs. — A  coin  moil  constituent,  of  some  eruptive  rocks  ;  and  also  occurriugin  or  among  uiii- 

jnorpMc  rooks,  with  talcusc  schist,  by  pel-nth  one  rocks,  and  serpentine  ;  or  as  a  rock  fonuitiuii ; 

also  n  constituent  of  liuiny  iiitkoritii'i  {c.t/. ,  Urn  Pallas  iron). 
Occurs  in  eruptive  rooks  at  Vusnvluo,  sidly.  Id-da.  Sandwich  Islands,  and  most  volcuic 

islands  or  regions;  inAuvergiic;   at  1'iikel.  on  the  Rhine ;   at  the  Loachcr  See  ;  in  JulcriH  tr 

basalt  in  Cnmid;i..      Also  in  lunrailorit-i'  rocks  in  thi'  White  Mountains,  N.  H.  (hyutatitUri'i: ;  in 

Loudon  Co.,  Y'a. ;  in  Lancaster  Co.,  L'a.,  at  Wood's  Mine. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  VhnjxUiti-  Group  : 

FoitSTBlUTK. —  Mg:SiO,.  Like  ehtysolite  in  physical  characters.  Vesuvius.  Bol.ToMTE. 
essentiidly  the  same.      Bolton,  Mans. 

Momticklmtb,  from  Mt.  M-nima,  and  Batuactittk,  from  the  Tyrol,  are  (Ca.M-r^KO.. 
with  Ca  :  Mg  =  l  :  1.  H.  =.">-!)■.>.  O.—  H'(KI-:'-2*>.  Mont  iccl  lite  also  occurs  in  large  qusntiMi 
(v.  Rath]  on  the  lYsmeda  Alp,  Tyrol,  altered  to  serpentine  and  fnssaito. 

Favai.ttk. — FejSiOi.  G.  =4-4  14.  Color  block.  In  volcanic  rocks  at  Fayal.  Aiona; 
Mourne  Mts.,  Ireland. 

HiH'ToMiLlTF..— (Fe.MgV.S10j,  with  Fe  :  Mg=H  :  3.     O'Neil  mine,  Orange  Co.,  N.T. 

Tei-hhoitk-— Sln-jSiO,.    (J.  =4-4-13.    Color  reddish-brown.    Sterling  HilL  N.  J.;  Swnta 

RoM'-'KRITI-:.— An  iron-manganesc-iinc  chrysolite.  H.  =  o-*>-«.  U. =3 -US-*  "OS.  &** 
dark-green  to  black.      Htirling  Hill,  N.  J. 

Knkiielitr— (Fe,Mn),HLO,,  with  Fe  :  Mn=l  r  1.     G.=4'13.     Color  gray.     Danmnion. 

LKtrcor-HANiTE.— Comijosition  given  by  the  analysis  (Itamm.)  SiO,  4703,  A10,  lfll,  BeO 
10-70,  (■.■aOa;j-S7,  MgO  0-17,  NaO  11  "Z\\,  K:0  OitU,  V  u-57  =  100-43.  Orthorhombic  G.= 
2117.     Color  greenish -yellow.     Occurs  in  syenite  on  the  island  of  Lamoc.  Norway. 

Mkui'ii  vmti:  iM^.iiiajihiini.-- (.L'liipusiiiiin  given  by  the  analysis  (Ramm.)  3i0i  43 «. 
Alu.irVO-.i  1  ■:,;.  lieO  11  74,  GaO^i-TI,  M,ll  Oil,  Xn.O  *i>r>,  K.O  1"40,  H,0  0-80,  f  *'■* 
-SB- -Ml.      CJ.r_:[(Utf.      Ortliorlimubie.      Color  vellow.      Frcdrikevrirn,  Norway. 

Wmiiuuuti--..--. Composition  given  bv  the  analysis  (Ilamm.)  SiO,  3S-43,  Cb,0.14-«,  »W 
111  i;:l.  Call  L'li-IM,  1-YUiMnOj  2 -50,  Ni.,0  7-T8-y»-Uo.  Monoolinic.  G.=3«.  Col*rlii*»- 
yellow.     Near  Bi-cvig,  Norway. 
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Wittemite    Grotip. 


685 


WITJiTIMITE. 

Rhombohedral.  liAli  =  116°  1',  OaR  =  142°  17' ;  c  =  0-67378.  Cleav- 
age: i-2  easy  in  N.  Jersey  crystals;  O  easy  in  those  of  Moresnet.  Also 
massive  and  in  disseminated  grains.    Sometimes  fibrous. 

H.=5-5.  G.=3-89-4'18 ;  4*27,  transparent  crystals 
(Cornwall).  Lustre  vitreo-resinous,  rather  weak.  Color 
whitish  or  greenish-yellow,  when  purest ;  apple-green, 
flesh-red,  grayish-wnite,  yellowish-brown ;  often  dark- 
brown  when  impure.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent 
to  opaque.  Brittle.  Fracture  conchoidal.  double 
refraction  strong ;  axis  positive. 


Var. — The  crystals  of  Moresnet  and  New  Jersey  differ  in  occurring 
forms.  The  latter  are  often  quite  large,  and  pass  under  the  name  of 
troaUUe ;  they  are  commonly  impure  from  the  presence  of  man- 
ganese and  iron. 

Oomp.— ZnaSiO<=Silica  27-1,  zinc  oxide  72-9=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  the  forceps  glows  and  fuses  with  difficulty  to 
a  white  enamel ;  the  varieties  from  New  Jersey  fuse  from  3  5  to  4 
The  powdered  mineral  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  gives  a  coating  yellow 

while  hot  and  white  on  cooling,  which,  moistened  with  solution  of  cobalt,  and  treated  in  O. 
F.,  is  colored  bright  green.  With  soda  the  coating  is  more  readily  obtained.  Decomposed 
toy  hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — From  Vieille-Montagne  near  Moresnet ;  also  at  Stolberg ;  at  Raibel  in  Carinthia ; 
at  Kucsaina  in  Servia,  and  in  Greenland.  In  New  Jersey,  at  both  Franklin  and  Stirling  in 
such  quantity  as  to  constitute  an  important  ore  of  zinc  It  occurs  intimately  mixed  with 
sdncite  and  franklinite,  and  is  found  massive  of  a  great  variety  of  colors,  from  pale  honey- 
yellow  and  light  green  to  dark  ash-gray  and  flesh-red ;  sometimes  in  crystals  {troostiU). 


536 


DIOPTASB.    Emerald-Copper. 

f  Rhomt>ohedral ;   tetartohedral.     RaR=126°  24';  0Ai2  =  148o  38'; 
c  =  0*5281.     Cleavage :  R  perfect.    Twins :  twinning- 
plane  R.    Also  massive. 

H.=5.  G.= 3-278-3-348.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color 
emerald-green.  Streak  green.  Transparent — subtrans- 
lucent.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle.  Double 
refraction  strong,  positive. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  Cu  :  Si  :  H=l  :  2  :  1 ;  formula  HaCuSi04 
(Bamm.)= Silica  88*1,  copper  oxide  50*4,  water  11*5=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Li  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  yields  water.  B.B. 
decrepitates,  colors  the  flame  emerald-green,  but  is  infusible.  With 
the  fluxes  gives  the  reactions  for  copper.  With  soda  on  charcoal  a 
globule  of  metallic  copper.    Decomposed  by  acids  with  gelatinization. 

Obs. — Dioptase  occurs  disposed  in  well-defined  crystals  and  amor- 
phous on  quartz,  occupying  seams  in  a  compact  limestone  west  of  the 
hill  of  Altyn-Tubeh  in  the  Kirghese  Steppes ;  also  in  the  Siberian 
gold-washings.  Also  reported  as  found  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  be- 
tween Oberlahnstein  and  Braubach. 

Phenacite. — BeaSi04.   Ehombohedral.   Colorless.    Resembles  quartz.    Takovaja ;  Miask ; 
Durango,  Mexico. 
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Friedelite.—  Rhombohedral.  0Ai?=147°;  i?Ai?=123°  43'.  Cleavage:  0 
H.=4.75.  G.=3.07.  Also  massive,  saccbaroidal.  Color  rose-red.  Translucent  Double 
refraction  strong,  axis  negative.  Analysis,  SiOa  36.12,  MnO  (FeO  tr)  53*05,  MgO,  CiO  2-9% 
HaO  7*87=  100.  This  corresponds  to  the  formula  Mn4SilOi0+2HaO.  If  the  water  is  banc, 
as  in  dioptase,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  related  in  form,  the  formula  is  EUMn«Si,0„= 
R,SiO«.  This  requires  SiO*  3000,  MnO  5680,  H,0  720=100.  Occurs  with  diallogite  and 
alabandite  at  the  manganese  mine  of  Adervielle,  Hautes-Pyrenees.  (Bertrand,  C.  1L,  Maj, 
1876.) 


HELVTTE. 

Isometric :  tetrahedral.     Cleavage :  octahedral,  in  traces. 

H.= 6-6*5.  G.= 3*1-3*3.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Color 
honey-yellow,  inclining  to  yellowish-brown,  and  siskin-green.  Streak  un- 
eolored.     Subtransluceut.     Fracture  uneven. 

Comp — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  Si=l  :  2 ;  for  Mn  +  Fe  :  Be  =  l  :  1 ;  formula  3(Be.Mrj,Fe),SiO<- 
(Mn.Fe)S  (Ramm.).  Analysis  bv  Teich,  Lupikko,  Finland,  SiOa  30*31,  BeO  10-51,  MnO 
37  87,  FeO  1037,  CaO  4*72,  ign  0*22=90-95. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Fuses  at  3  in  R.  F.  with  intumescence  to  a  yellowish-brown  opaque  bead,  becom- 
ing darker  in  R.F.  With  the  fluxes  gives  the  manganese  reaction.  Decomposed  by  hydro- 
ehloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  gneiss  at  Schwarzenberg  in  Saxony ;  at  Breitenbrunn,  Saxony ;  at  Horte* 
kulle  near  Modum,  and  also  at  Brevig  in  Norway,  in  zircon-syenite. 

DANALITE. 

Isometric.  In  octahedrons,  with  planes  of  the  dodecahedron ;  the  dode- 
cahedral  faces  striated  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal. 

IL  =  5*5-().  G.=3*427.  Lustre  vitreo-resinous.  Color  flesh-red  to  gray. 
Streak  similar,  but  lighter.  Translucent.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven. 
Brittle. 

Comp — 3(Be,Fe,Mn,Zn)a8i04-f (Fe,Mn,Zn)S.  Analysis:  J.  P.  Cooke,  Rockport.  SiO, 
31-73,  FeO  2740,  MnO  0 28,  ZuO  17*51,  BeO  1383,  S  5*48=1 02*23.  By  subtracting  from 
the  analysis  oxygen  2 '74,  equivalent  to  the  sulphur,  the  sum  is  99*49. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  readily  on  the  edges  to  a  black  enamel  With  soda  on  charcoal  gi*res 
a  slight  coating  of  zinc;  oxide.  Perfectly  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  the  Rockport  granite.  Cape  Ann,  Mass. ,  small  grains  being  disseminated 
through  this  rock  ;  also  near  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Eulytite  (Kicselwismuth,  Germ.). — Isometric,  tetrahedral;  in  minute  crystals  often 
aggregated  together.  H. .— 4*0-5.  G.  —6*1 0(5.  Color  grayish- white  to  brown.  Comp.  A  oni* 
silicate  of  bismuth,  BijSijOn.  Schneeberg.  Agricolite.  Composition  similar,  but  form 
monoclinic.  Occurs  in  globular  masses  having  a  radiated  structure,  and  in  indistinct  groups 
of  crystals.     Schneeberg  (color  hair-brown)  and  Johanngeorgenstadt  (color  wine-yellow). 

BisMUTOPEiiuiTE.— Oryptocrvstalline  ;  generally  massive.  H.=3*5.  6.  =4*47.  Color 
olive-green.  Analysis  (Frenzcf)  SiOa  2405,  VeOl  33*12,  Bi,03  42  83=100.  Schneebeifr 
Hypochlorite  is  hornstone  mixed  with  the  above  mineral  and  other  impurities. 


Garnet    Grouj). 

GARNET.    Granat,  Germ. 

Isometric;    dodecahedron,  f.  537,  and  the    trapezohedron   2-2,  £.  MS, 
the  most  common  forms;  octahedral   form   very   rare.     Distorted  forms 
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bowii  in  f.  345-352,  pp.  105, 106.  Cleavage:  dodecnhedral,  sometimes  quite 
lieiiiict.  Twins:  t winning-plane  octahedral.  Also  massive;  granular, 
loarse,  or  fine,  and  sometimes  friable ;  lamellar,  lamella)  thick  and  bent. 
Uso  very  compact,  crypto-crystalline  like  saussurite. 


e  aluminum. 


ir  another 


H.  =  6-5-7'5.  G.=3'15-t-3.  Lustre  vitreous — resinous.  Color  red, 
>rown,  yellow,  white,  apple-green,  black ;  some  rod  and  green  colors  often 
(right.  Streak  white.  Transparent — sub  translucent.  Fracture  subcon- 
shoidal,  uneven.  Brittle,  and  sometimes  friable  when  granular  massive; 
rery  tough  when  compact  cry ptoory stall! ne.  Sometimes  doubly  refracting 
a  consequence  of  lamellar  structure,  or  in  some  eases  from  alteration. 

Damp.,  Var. — Garnet  is  a  nnisilicate  of  clem 
laving  the  general  formula  B.RSi.On.  Ther 
■tine  of  the  predominating  eesqui oxide. 

I.  Ai.U«t>-\  uah.net.  in  which  aluminum  (Al)  predominates. 

II.  Iron  uarnet,  in  which  iron  (Fe|  predominates,  usually  with  so 

III.  (JliROHB  oarnet  in  which  chromium  (tr)  is  most  urominent 
There  are  the  following  varieties  or  subspecies,  based  on  the  predominance  of  oi 

t  the  protoxides  : 

A.  RKoaBULARiTB,  or  Lima-Alumina  garnet.  B.  Pvrope,  or  Magnesia- Alumina  garnet. 
J.  A  i,  HAND  ITU,  or  Iron- Alumina  garnet.  D.  Srt:^i\i<Ti  i  k,  or  il-iwj-iuejie.-AlitmiiiA  garnet, 
i.  AndradIte,  or  Lime-Iran  garnet,  including  1,  ordinary ;  2,  raanganeaian,  or  HvVtnjfic  : 
1.  yttriferous,  or  Ttter-garnet,  F.  BrkdhkkOite,  or  Lime-Mat/nana-Iron  garnet.  G. 
Juvarovite,  or  Lime- Chrome  garnet.  Excepting  the  last,  these  subdivisions  blend  with  one 
mother  more  or  less  completely. 

A.  Lime  -Alumina  garnet;  Gross  pi.  awte.  Cinnamon  stone.  A  silicate  mainly  of  aluminum 
.ad  calcium;  lormula  mostly  Ca,rilSi,0J,  =  Silicn  WO,  alumina  22'8.  lime  :)7-2  =  10O.  But 
3me  calcium  often  replaced  by  iron,  and  thus  graduating  toward  the  Almandite  group.  Color 
i)  white;  (i)  pale  green;  (c)  amber-  and  honey  -yellow ;  (d)  wine-yellow,  brownish-yellow, 
innamon-browu;  rarely  (e)  emerald-green  from  the  presence  of  chromium.     G.  =^'4-3'T5. 

B.  Mngnesia-Alumiiui  garnet ;  Pvuopk.  A  silicate  of  aluminum,  with  various  protoxide 
wea,  among  which  magnesium  predominates  much  in  atomic  proportions,  while  iu  small  pro- 
irtion  in  other  garnets,  or  absent.    Formula  (Mg,Ca,Fe,Mn)j.\lSi,0„.     The  original  pyrope 

the  kind  containing  chromium.  In  tbe  analysis  of  the  Arendal  magnesia-garnet,  Mg  :  Ca  : 
e-)-Mn=3  :  1  :  2;  SiO,  42-43,  AlO,  22-47.  FeO  0  39,  MnO  6'27.  MgO  13'43,  CaO  053  = 
W44  Wocbt.    G.  =3-157.     The  name  pyrope  is  from  n^rt;,  fire-like. 

C.  Iron-Alumina  garnet ;  At.MaNDItE.  A  silicate  mainly  of  aluminum  and  iron  (Fel ; 
irmnla  Fe,A19i,0,i  =  Silica  36-1,  alumina  201!,  iron  protoxide  *J-3  =  100;  or  Mn  may  re- 
,ace  some  of  the  Fe,  and  Fe  part  of  the  Al.  Color  tine  deep-red  and  transparent,  and  then 
died  praxou*  garnet  J  also  brownish -red  and  translucent  or  subtranalucent,  common  garnet; 

ack.  ond  then  referred  to  var.  melanite.  Part  of  cummon  garnet  belongs  to  the  AnilratUU 
roup,  or  is  iron  garnet. 
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D.  Manganese- Alumina  garnet;  SrESSARTiTE.  Color  dark  hyacinth-red  (fir.  Spesaxtt, 
sometimes  with  a  shade  of  violet,  to  brownish -red.  G.  =3'7-4'4.  Analysis,  Haddam.  Ct. 
SiO .  :i«JG,  AlO,  107G,  FeO  11  10,  MnO  3218,  MgO  022,  CaO  058=100,  Ramm. 

E.  Lime-Iron  garnet ;  Andraditk.  Aplome.  Color  various,  including  wine-,  topaz-, 
and  greenish-yellow  (topazolite),  apple-green,  brownish -red,  brownish-yellow,  grayish-green, 
dark  green,  brown,  grayish-black,  block.    G.  =3.04-4. 

Comp. — CajFeSLOis,  this  includes  :  (a)  TapaxoUte,  having  the  color  and  transparency  of 
topaz,  and  also  sometimes  green ;  although  resembling  essonite,  Damour  has  shown  that  it 
belongs  here.  (o)  Colophon  it tiy  a  coarse  granular  kind,  brownish-yellow  to  dark  reddiih- 
brown  in  color,  resinous  in  lustre,  and  usually  with  iridescent  hues ;  named  after  the  resin 
&/b'phony.  (c)  MtUtnitv,  (named  from  ;.*/ai;,  bUick),  black,  either  dull  or  lustrous;  bat  all 
black  garnet  is  not  here  included.  Pynndte  is  grayish-black  melanite ;  the  original  afforded 
Yamiuelin  4  p.  c.  of  water,  and  was  iridescent,  indicating  incipient  alteration,  (d)  Dark  green 
garnet,  not  distinguishable  from  some  allochroite,  except  by  chemical  means. 

F.  Lime-Mitgnwia  Iron  garnd  ;  Bkedijeimhte.  A  variety  from  Sala,  Sweden,  is  hen 
included.  Formula  (Ca,Mg)3FeSi30,a  =  Silica  37*2,  iron  sesquiozide  33*1,  magnesia  12*4, 
lime  173— 100.     It  corresponds  under  Iron  garnet  nearly  to  aplome  under  Alumina  garnet. 

G.  Linie-Chi'otitf.  garnet ;  Ouvakovite.  A  silicate  of  calcium  and  chromium.  Formula 
Caa<:rSi30i3.  In  the  Ural  variety,  a  fourth  of  the  chromium  oxide  is  replaced  by  aluminum 
oxide ;  that  is,  iVl  :  (rr=l  :  3  nearly.  Color  emerald-green.  H.=7'5.  G.  =3*4 1-3 "32.  B.R. 
infusible;  with  borax  a  clear  chrome-green  glass.     Xained  after  the  Russian  minister,  Uvarof. 

Pyr.,  eto.-  Most  varieties  fuse  easily  to  a  light-brown  or  black  glass ;  F.  =3  in  almandite. 
spessartite.  grossularite,  and  allochroite  ;  3  '5  in  pyrope ;  but  ouvarovite  is  almost  infusible, 
F.=(i.  Allochroite  and  almandite  fuse  to  a  magnetic  globule.  Reactions  with  the  fluxes 
vary  with  the  bases.  Almost  all  kinds  react  for  iron  ;  strong  manganese  reaction  in  ppesur- 
tite.  and  less  marked  in  other  varieties ;  a  chromium  reaotiou  in  ouvarovite,  and  in  most  py- 
rope. Some  varieties  are  partially  decomposed  by  acids ;  all  except  ouvarovite  are  decomposed 
after  ignition  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  generally  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  Decom- 
posed on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Dif£ — Ordinary  garnets  are  distinguished  from  zircon  by  their  fusibility  B  B.,  but  they  faae 
It**  readily  than  vesuvianitc  ;  the  vitreous  lustre,  absence  of  prismatic  structure,  and  UBualfyr 
the  form,  are  characteristic ;  it  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  tourmaline. 

Obs. — Garnet  crystals  are  very  common  in  mica  schist,  gneiss,  syenitic  gneiss,  and  horn- 
blende and  chlorite  schist;  they  occur  often,  also,  in  granite,  syenite,  crystalline  limestones, 
sometimes  in  serpentine,  and  occasionally  in  trap  and  volcanic  tufa  and  lava. 

Some  localities  are:  Ciitrmmon-ttttm?  (l'JxMoniU)n  Ceylon;  Mussa-Alp  in  Piedmont. 
<  i  rot*  nln  rite,  Siberia;  Tellemark.  Norway;  Ural.  AUwtmUte,  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Brazil,  and 
Greenland.  Common  garnet  in  large  dodecahedrons,  Sweden*  Arendal  and  Kouguberg  in 
Norway,  and  the  Zillerthal.  M*l>iniU  at  Vesuvius  and  in  the  Hautes- Pyrenees  (Pgmteitri. 
ApUnm:  at  Schwarzenberg  in  Saxony.  Sjh  wart  tic  at  Spcssart  in  Bavaria,  Elba,  at  St.  Marcel, 
Piedmont.      Vympe  in  Bohemia,  also  at  ZOMitz  in  Saxony.      OnvamciU  in  the  Urals. 

In  N.  America  in  Maine%  Phippsburg,  llumfurd,  Windham,  at  Brunswick,  etc.  In  X.  Hiiinp., 
Warren.  In  Ma**.,  at  Carlisle ;  massive  at  Newbury;  at  Chesterfield.  In  Conn.%  trapi-zo- 
hedrons,  +-1  in.,  in  mica  slate,  at  Beading  and  Monroe  ;  Haddam.  In  N.  York,  at  Duger's 
Bock;  Crown  Point,  Essex  Co.;  at  Amity.  In  X.  Jn'sey,  at  Franklin.  In  Penn.%  in  Chester 
Co.,  at  Pennsbury;  near  Knauertown,  at  Reims'  mine;  at  Chester,  brown;  in  Leiperrille, 
red;  near  Wilmington.  In  California,  in  Los  Angeles  Co.,  in  Mt.  Meadows;  ouvarovite  at 
New  Idria;  pyrope.  near  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  In  Canada,  at  Marmora,  atGrenrille; 
chrome -garnet  in  Orford,  Cauada. 

The  cinnamon -stone  from  Ceylon  (called  hyacinth)  and  the  precious  garnet  are  used  as  gems 
when  large,  finely  colored,  and  transparent.  The  stone  is  cut  quite  thin,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  color,  with  a  pavilion  cut  below,  and  a  broad  table  above  bordered  with  small  facets. 
An  octagonal  garnet  measuring  $4  lines  by  0A-  has  sold  for  near  $700.  Pulverized  garnet  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  emery. 


Ves uv tan ite  Gro uj>. 

ZIRCON. 


Tetragonal.  ()Al-i=U7°  22';  i  =  0-640373,  Ilaidinger.  /Al  = 
132'  10.  Faces  of  pyramids  sometimes  convex.  Cleavage:  /imperfect, 
1  less  distinct.     Also  in  irregular  forms  and  grains. 
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H.=7'5.  (r.  =4'05-4-75.  Lustre  adamantine.  Colorless,  pale  yellow- 
ish, grayish,  yellowish-green,  brownish-yellow,  reddish-brown.  Streak  im- 
uolored.  Transparent  to  sub  translucent  and  opaque.  Fracture  eouchoidal, 
brilliant.     Double  refraction  strong,  positive. 


McDowell  CO.,  N.  C. 


Var. — The  colorless  and  yellowish  or  smoky  zircons  of  Ceylon  have  there  been  long  called 
Jargon*  in  jewelry,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that,  while  resembling  the  diamond  in  lustre,  they 
■were  comparatively  worthless ;  and  thence  came  the  name  rireon.  The  brownish,  orange,  and 
reddish  kinds  were  called  distinctively  hyucinlJa — a  name  applied  also  in  jewelry  to  some  topaz 
and  light- colored  garnet. 

Comp.— ZrSiO,  =  Silica  H3,  zirconia  67=100.  Klaproth  discovered  the  earth  zirconia  in 
this  species  in  178B. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Infusible  ;  the  colorless  varieties  are  unaltered,  the  red  become  colorless,  while 
dork-colored  varieties  are  made  white  ;  some  varieties  glow  and  increase  in  density  by  igni- 
tion. Not  perceptibly  acted  upon  by  salt  of  phosphorus.  In  powder  is  decomposed  when 
fused  with  soda  on  the  platinum  wire,  and  if  the  product  Is  dissolved  in  dilate  hydrochloric 
■oid  it  gives  the  orange  color  characteristic  of  zirconia,  when  tested  with  turmeric  paper.  Not 
acted  upon  by  acids  except  in  fine  powder  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Decomposed 
by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  and  bisulphates. 

UUL— Distinguished  by  its  adamantine  lustre,  hardness,  and  infnsibilitv  ;  the  occurrence  of 
square  prismatic  forms  is  also  characteristic, 

Oba — Occurs  in  crystalline  rooks,  especially  granular  limestone,  chloritio  and  Other  schists  ; 
gneiss,  syenite;  also  in  granite;   sometimes  in  iron-ore  bods. 

Found  in  alluvial  sands  in  Ceylon  ;  in  the  gold  regions  of  the  Urol ;  at  Arendal  in  Norway ; 
at  Fredericksvarn,  in  zircon -syenite ;   in  Transylvania  ;   at  Bilin  in  Bohemia. 

In  N.  America,  in  N.  York,  at  Moriah,  Essex  Co..  and  in  Orange  Co.;  in  Warwick ;  near 
Amity ;  at  Diana  in  Lewis  Co. ;  also  at  Rossie.     In  JV.  Jertey,  at  Franklin ;  at  Trenton  in 

risn.     In  A",  Car.,  in  Buncombe  Co. ;  in  the  Binds  of  the  gold  washings  of  McDowell  Co. 
California,  in  the  auriferous  gravel  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  and  else- 
where.    In  Canada,  at  Qrenville,  etc. 


VB  BUVUH  ITU.    Idockabk. 

Tetragonal.  0  A  1-2  =  151°  45';  c  =  0-537199  (v.  Kokscharof).  0A1 
=  142°  46£'  1 A 1,  ov.  1-i,  =  129°  21'.  Cleavage :  /  not  very  distinct,  O 
still  less  so.  Columnar  structure  rare,  straight  and  divergent,  or  irregular. 
Sometimes  granular  massive.  Prisms  usually  terminating  in  the  basal  plane 
0 ;  rarely  in  a  pyramid  or  zirconoid ;  sometimes  the  prism  nearly  wanting, 
and  the  form  short  pyramidal  with  truncated  summit  and  edges. 
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H.=6B.      G.=3-349-3-45. 


Lustre  vitreous;  often  inclining  to  re- 
inous.  Color  brown  to  grecu, 
and  the  latter  frequently  bright 
and  clear;  occasionally  sulplmr- 
yellow,  and  also  pale  blue ;  soiue- 
titncs  green  along  tbe  axis, 
and  pistachio-green  transversely. 
Streak  white.  Subtranspareut— 
faintly  subtranslueent.  Fracture 
subconcboidal — uneven.  Don  Me 
refraction  feeble,  axis  negative. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Q.  ratio  for  E  :  H  :  Bi= 
4:3:7  (according  to  the  latest  investi- 
gations of  Rainuielsbergl.  It  — C*  iilni 
Mg,  Fe,  orH„K,,N»,>;  B=Alandal*oFe. 
If  we  neglect  the  water  the  empirical  for- 
mula is  R»H,Si:Oi>,  where  the  quautivalent  ratio  of  bases  to  silicon  U  1  :  1.  The  ratio  J 
i  much,  which,  as  stated  by  Ramraelsberg.  in  the  explanation  of  the  different 


Sandf  ord,  Me. 


Analyses  by  Rammelsberg.     (1)  Honzoni ;  (2j  Wilui,  Siberia. 


SiO,  AlO, 
37:12  18-08 
88-40        13-72 


MgO        CaO      Ka,0(K,0)       H.O 

211        85-84  0  18  2-08=  99-75 

6-88        8304  0-08  0.82=101-08, 


Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  3  with  intumescence  to  a  greenish  or  brownish  glass.  MagDM 
states  that  the  density  after  fusion  is  2-03-3  1)45.  With  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  inm. 
and  a  variety  from  St.  Marcel  gives  a  strong  manganese  reaction.  Cyprine  gives  a  reaction  for 
copper  with  salt  of  phosphorus.  Partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  completely 
when  the  mineral  has  been  previously  ignited. 

Diffi. — Resembles  some  brown  varieties  of  garnet,  tourmaline,  and  epidote,  but  ita  tetragonil 
f ■u-iii  n.ii!i  f.-nsy  f u ; h i  1  ■■  E L i t. > -  1 1  i h t . i : i lt ■  i i -~  1 1  it. 

Oba.- — Vosuvianite  was  tirnt  found  among  the  ancient  ejections  of  Vesuvius  and  the  dolo- 
initio  Hocks  of  Huniraa,  It  has  since  been  mot  with  most  abundantly  in  granular  limestone; 
also  in  serpentine,  ehlorite  schist,  gneiss,  and  related  rocks.  It  is  often  associated  mthlime- 
yfirni:t  Mini  pyridine.      It.  ha-'i  been  ■  j  1  »i:rveil  imbcddC'l  in  opal. 

(tei'urs  at  Vesuvius  ;  at  Ala,  in  Piedmont ;  at  Moitxoni  in  the  Fassathsl ;  near  ChristiaiiMiii 
Xorwny ;   on  the  Wilui  river,  nonr  L.  Haikal ;   in  the  Urals,  and  elsewhere. 

In  X.  America,  in  Miliar  at  l'liippsburg  and  Ruinford,  abundant ;  Sandford  {f.  531).  In 
X.    Y'-rl;  at  Amity.      In  X.  Jem-//,  at  \eivton.      In  Vr'nathi.  at  Calumet  Kails;  otGrentilfe. 

Mrmlite  from  Capo  di  Dove,  and  lIoilcil.DTlMTR  from  Mt  Somma.  are  similar  in  com- 
psition.  Analysis  of  the  melilite  by  Damour.  SiO,  38*1,  A10,  8  81,  ¥nO>  10"02,  CaOfflffi, 
MgOO-n,  Na.O  212,  K,0  1*51  =9!) '30.     Tetragonal.    Color  honoy-yellow. 


Epidote  Group. 

Thia  species  of  the  Epidote  Group  arc  characterized  by  high  specific 
gravity,  above  3 ;  hardness  above  5;  fusibility  li.lt  below  4;  unisumetric 
cry.-itailiziition,  and  therefore  biaxial  polarization  ;  the  dominant  prismatic 
angle  Hi"*  to  117°  ;  fibrous  forms,  when  they  occur,  always  brittle;  colors 
white,  gray,  brown,  yellowish-green,  and  deep  green  to  black,  aud  some- 
times reddish. 

and  other  orthorhombic  species  is  If\  I;  but  in  epidote  it  ■ 
between  the  planes  0  and  i-t,  the  orthodingonal  of  •H*' 
i  of  zoisite,  as  explained  under  the  latter  speoiea. 


The  prismatic  angle  in  soisit 
the  angle  over  a  horizontal  edg 
corresponding  to  the  vertical  a 
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EPIDOTE.    Pistazite. 

Monoclinic.  C  =  89°  27' ;  i-2  A  z-2  =  63°  8',  O  A 1-!  =  122°  23' ;  c  :  I :  d 
=  0-4S436  :  0-30719  :  1.  O  A 14  =  154°  3',  G>  A  -l-i  =  154°  15',  i-i  A  -1 
=  104°  48',  i-i  A  1  =  104°  15'.  Crystals  usually  lengthened  in  the  diree- 
on  of  the  orthodiagonal,  or  parallel  to  i~i\  sometimes  long  acicular. 
Jleavage :  i-i  perfect ;  1-i  less  so.  Twins :  twinning-plane  1-z ;  also  i-i. 
lIso  fibrous,  divergent,  or  parallel ;  also  granular,  particles  of  various  sizes, 
jmetimeB  fine  granular,  and  forming  rock-masses. 


552 
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H.=6-7.  G.=3'25-3'5.  Lustre  vitreous,  on  i-i  inclining  to  pearly  or 
esinons.  Color  pistachio-green  or  yellowish-green  to  brownish-green, 
•reenish-black,  and  black  ;  sometimes  clear  red  and  yellow  ;  also  gray  and 
jrayish-white.  Pleochroism  often  distinct,  the  crystals  being  usually  least 
•elfow  in  a  direction  through  \-i  (see  p.  162).  Streak  uncolored,  grayish. 
Jnbtransparent — opaque ;  generally  subtranslucent.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle. 


Var. — Epidote  has  ordinarily  a  peculiar  yellowish-green  (pistachio)  color,  seldom  found  in 
ither  minerals.  But  this  color  passes  into  dark  and  light  shades — black  on  one  side,  and 
irown  on  the  other.  Most  of  the  brown  and  nearly  all  the  gray  epidote  belongs  to  the  species 
Zoisite ;  and  the  reddish-brown  or  reddish-black,  containing  much  oxide  of  manganese,  to 
he  species  Piedmontite,  or  Manganepidot ;  while  the  black  is  mainly  of  the  species  AUtuute, 
i  Cerium-epidote. 

Oomp. — Quantivalent  ratio  for  Ca  :  ft  :»Si=4  :  0  :  12,  and  H  :  Ca=l  :  4.  The  formula  is 
hen  H.Ca^HjSiaOae.  ft  is  Fe  or  Al.  the  ratio  varying  from  1  :  2  to  1  :  6.  Analysis,  Unter- 
nlxbach,'  Tyrol,  by  Ludwig :  SiO,  37*83,  AlO,  22  63,  FeO,  1502,  FeO  0  93,  CaO  23*27,  H.O 
•05=100*73.  As  first  shown  by  Ludwig,  epidote  contains  about  2  p.  c  water,  which  is 
iven  off  only  at  high  temperatures. 

Pyr.,  etc — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water  at  a  high  temperature.  B.  B.  fuses  with  intumes- 
ence  at  3-3*5  to  a  dark  brown  or  black  mass  which  is  genernally  magnetic.  React*  for  iron 
nd  sometimes  for  manganese  with  the  fluxes.  Partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
ut  when  previously  ignited,  gelatinizes  with  acid.  Decomposed  on  fusion  with  alkaline  car- 
onates. 

DifL — Distinguished  often  by  its  peculiar  yellowish-green  color ;  yields  a  magnetic  globule, 
I.  B.  Prismatic  forms  often  longitudinally  striated,  but  they  have  not  the  angle,  cleavage, 
>r  brittleness  of  tremolite. 

Obs. — Epidote  is  common  in  many  crystalline  rocks,  as  syenite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  horn- 
ileudic  schist,  serpentine,  and  especially  those  that  contain  the  ferriferous  mineral  horn- 
ilende.  It  often  accompanies  beds  of  magnetite  or  hematite  in  such  rocks.  It  is  sometimes 
ound  in  geodes  in  trap ;  and  also  in  sandstone  adjoining  trap  dikes,  where  it  has  been 
ormed  by  metamorphism  through  the  heat  of  the  trap  at  the  time  of  its  ejection.  It  also 
Kscurs  at  times  in  nodules  in  different  quartz- rotks  or  altered  sandstones.  It  is  associated 
>ften  with  quartz,  pyroxene,  feldspar,  axinite,  chlorite,  etc.,  in  the  Piedmontese  Alps. 

Beautiful  crystallizations  come  from  Bourg  d'Oisans,  Ala,  and  Traversella,  in  Piedmont ; 
Sennatt  and  elsewhere  in  Switzerland ;  Monzoni  in  the  Fassathal ;  the  Untersulz  bach  thai  and 
Zillerthal  in  the  TyroL 

In  N.  America,  occurs  in  Mass.,  at  Chester  ;  at  Athol ;  at  Borne.     In  Conn.,  at  Had  dam. 
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In  If.  York,  at  Amity  ;  near  Monroe,  Orange  Co. ;  at  Warwick.  In  N.  Jersey*  at  FranHm. 
In  Penn.,  at  E.  Bradford.  In  Michigan,  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  In  Canada,  at  St 
Joseph. 

Pikdmostite  (Monganepidot,  Germ.). — A  manganese  epidote ;  formula,  HjCiiRsSiiOft 
with  H  principally  Mn  (also  Al,Fc).  Color  reddish-brown.  St.  Marcel,  Aosta  valley,  Pied- 
mont. 

ATJiANITB. 

Monoclinic,isoniorphous  with  epidote.    C=89°l';  OA  14  =  123°  501', 

i-2  A  t-2  =  63°   58';    c  :  b  :i- 
555  0-4S3755  :  0-312187  :  1.     Crystals 

either  short,  flat  tabular,  or  loug 
and  slender,  sometimes  acicnlar. 
Twins  like  those  of  epidote.  Cleav- 
age: i-i  in  traces.  Also  massive, 
and  in  angular  or  rounded  grains. 
II. =5-5-0.  G.=3-0-4-2r  Lnstre 
sn  I.)  metallic,  pitchy,  or  resinons- 
occasionally  vitreous.  Color  pitch- 
brown  to  black,  either  brownish,  greenish,  grayisli,  or  yellowish.  Streak 
gray,  sometimes  slightly  greenish  or  brownish.  Subtrauslncent — ojyaqne. 
Fracture  uneven  or  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  Double  refraction  either  dis- 
tinct, or  wanting. 

Var.— Alkmite  (Cerine).  In  tabular  crystals  or  plates.  Color  black  or  brownish-black 
G.  =3f>0-#D5;  found  among  specimens  from  East  Greenland,  brought  to  Scotland  by  C 
Gicsecko.  Buckhuulitc  is  anhydrous  allanitc  in  small  block  crystals  from  a  mine  of  magnetite 
near  Arendal,  Norway.  Referred  here  by  v.  Rath  on  the  ground  of  the  angles  and  physio! 
characters. 

Orthite.  Including,  in  its  original  use,  the  slender  or  acicular  prismatic  crystals,  oftflit 
foot  long,  containing  some  water  But  these  graduate  into  massive  forms,  and  some  orthite* 
are  anhydrous,  or  as  nearly  so  as  much  of  the  allanite.  The  name  is  from  6p66$,  ft^iight. 
The  tendency  to  alteration  and  hydration  may  Ik:  clue  to  the  slcndemess  of  the  crystals,  and 
the  consequent  great  exposure  to  the  action  of  moisture  and  the  atmosphere.  H.=54. 
G.  —  2b0-:j,73.     Lustre  vitreous  to  greasy. 

Comp. — Not  altogether  certain,  as  analyses  vary  considerably,  some  showing  the  presence 
of  considerable  water.  According  to  Rammelsberg  the  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon -1 : 1 
(cpidote^l?;  :  1).  Allanite  has  then  the  garnet  formula,  RsttSiaOio.  where  R-Ce(La.Di), 
Fc(Mn),  Ca(Mg).  and  occasionally*  Y,Naj,Kj,  etc.;  tt  =  AlorFe.  Analysis  allanite  iRamra.u 
Fredrikshaab,  SiO,  3H-78,  A103  14 -03,  Fe03  G-30,  FeO  13G3,  CeO  12-63,  LaO(D:0»  o  U7,  C*0 
1212,  H..0  1  78  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc  — Some  varieties  give  water  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  fuses  easily  and  swells  up 
(F.=r2'5)  to  a  dark,  blebby,  magnetic  glass.  With  the  rluxes  reacts  for  iron.  Most  varieties 
gelatinize  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  if  previously  ignited  arc  not  decomposed  by  acid. 

Obs — Occurs  in  albitic  and  common  fcldspathic  granite,  syenite,  zircon- syenite,  porpbrry, 
white  limestone,  and  often  in  mines  of  magnetic  iron.  Allnnite  occurs  in  Greenland i*  ** 
Criffel  in  Scotland  ;  at  Jot  tin  Fjeld  in  Norway;  at  Sua  mm,  near  Dresden  ;  near  SthniuHle- 
feld  in  the  Thuringerwald.  ('trine  occurs  at  Bastniis  in  Sweden.  Oi thitc  occurs  at  Finbo 
and  Ytterhy  in  Sweden;  also  at  Krageriie,  etc.,  in  Norway  ;  at  Miask  in  the  Ural. 

In  Maw.,  at  the  Bolton  quarry.  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam  In  JV\  York*  Moriah,  Essex  Co.; 
at  Monroe,  Orange  Co.  In  JV.  jersey,  at  Franklin.  In  Penn.*  at  E.  Bradford  in  Chester  Co.; 
at  Kaston.     Amherst  Co.,  Va.      In  (J'tiunhi,  at  St.  Paul's,  C.  W. 

Ml 'komontite  and  Bohkxitk  from  Marienbcrg,  Saxony;  and  M iciiaei. son ite  from 
Brevig,  are  minerals  related  to  allanite. 

ZOISITE. 

Orthorhombic.     I A  I  =  1 10°  40',  O  A  1-i  =  131°  1J' ;  c  :  b  :  a  =  l'H98 
62125  :  1.     Crystals  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis, and 
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y  deeply  striated  or  furrowed.     Cleavage :  i-i  very  perfeet. 

n  crystalline  masses  longitudinally  furrowed. 

npact  massive. 

i-6-5.     G.=311-3-3S.     Lustre  pearly  on  i-l; 

on  surface  of  fracture.     Color  grayish- white, 

jllowish,    brown,   greenish-gray,   apple-green; 

ch-blossom-red  to  rose-red.     Streak  uncolored. 

rent    to    sub  translucent.     Double    refraction 

>ptic-axial  plane  i-l\  bisectrix  positive,  normal 

JesCl. 

L  LrMF.-ZoietTE.     1.   Ordinary.      Colore  gray  to  whit* 

i.     2.  Jli*e-red,  or  ThuUtt.     Q.  =3-124;  fragile;  diohro- 

',  especially  in  tha  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  ;  in  this 

reddish,  transversely  colorless;   from  Norway,   Piedmont. 

!,  which  forms  with  smaragdite  the  euphotiile  of  the  Alps, 

oda  zoisite. 

-A  lime-epidote,  with  little  or  no  iron,  and  thus  differing  from  epidote.    Q.  r.itlo 

ote,  H  :  Ca=l  :  4,  and  Ca  :  R  :  Si-4  :  9  :  12,  whence  the  formula  H.Ca.R.Si.O.,. 

Bamm.,  Goshen  ((J.=8'841)  SiO;  40-OU.A1O,  30  B7,  FeO,  2  4T.,  CaO  23  ill,  MgO 

2-25=00  83.     The  amount  of  iron  sesquioxide  varies  from  0  to  (J- 33  p.  o.  ;  if  much 

iresent,  amounting  to  a  sixth  atomically  of  the  protoxide  bases,  the  compound 

i  take  the  inonoclinio  form  of  epidote.  instead  of  the  orthorkombic  of  zoisite. 

:c. — B.B.  swells  up  and  fuses  at  3^3  5  to  a  white  blebby  mass.     Not  decomposed  by 

in  previously  ignited  gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

tacursat  Sauolpe  in  Carinthia;  Baireuth  in  the  Fiehtelgebirne  ;  Sterzing,  Tyrol ; 

eva;  Schwarzwald;  A  rend  al,  etc.     In  the  United  States,   found  in    Vermont,  at 

and  Montyielier.     In  Mom,,  at  Goshen,  Chesterfield,  etc.     In  I'cnn.,  in  Chester  Co.; 

ille,  white  ( Utuonite).     In  Trim. ,  at  the  Duektown  copper  mines. 

-;  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  pale  green  stones  usi  d  iu  China  for  making  ornaments,  and 

ider  the  general  name  of  jade  or  nephrite.     Hr.  Pumpelly  remarks  that  the  fcilmi 

the  most  prised  of  aU  atones  among  the  Chinese.     In  composition  mainly  a  silicate 

ira  and  sodium.     In  its  high  specific  gravity  like  zoisite. 

sitr.— Mbnoclinic  (DesCl.).     Color  greenish- black.     Contains  yttrium,  cerium,  and 

beryllium  ;    though  the   last  is  Bometimes  absent,  through  alteration   (Dead.). 

Greenland  ;  Norway. 

>RITE. — A  silicate  containing  titanium,  cerium,  and  calcium.     Brevig,  Norway. 


<&§X 


ILVAITB.    Lievrite.     Tenite. 

rhombic.    7a7  =  112°  38',  OM-l  =  146°  24';  i  ;  I : 
1.     O  a  1  =  141°  24',  O  a  1-1  =  138°  29'.    Lateral 
mally  striated   longitudinally.     Cleavage  :  parallel 
■nger  diagonal,  indistinct.     Also  columnar  or  com- 
381  ve. 

•5-6.  G.=3-7-t"2.  Lustre  submetallic.  Color 
;k,  or  dark  grayish- 1  Jack.  Streak  black,  inclining 
or  brawn.     Opaque.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

-Q.  ratio,  for  R  +  H  :  Si  :  H=9  ;  8  :  1,  and  for  bases,  including 

to  ailicon  5  :  4  (Stiideler).     Siptici  by  the  analysis  of  entirely 

crystals  (G.=4037)   from  Elba  confirms  the   conclusions  of 

n  regard  to  the  presence  of  chemically  combined  water,  and       V^~j-4--'Sf-^ 

e   same   formula,   vis.:— H,Ci.Fe,FeSl,0,,.      This  requires:  ^*(C-# 

14,  iron  aesquioxida  10-j"6.  iron  protoxide  35  21,  lime  13-00, 

=  100;  manganese  protoxide  is  also  sometimes  present  in  small  quantities.     Rara- 

lorsidered  the  water  as  due  to  alteration. 
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Pyr..  etc.— B.B.  fuses  quietly  at  2*5  to  a  black  magnetic  bead.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for 
iron.     Some  varieties  give  also  a  reaction  for  manganese.     Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  idi 

Obs. — Found  in  Elba,  and  at  the  mine  of  Temperino  in  Tuscany.  Also  at  Foaram  sad  at 
Skeeu  in  Norway ;  in  Siberia ;  near  Andreasberg  ;  near  Predazzo,  Tyrol ;  at  Schneeberg;  at 
Ilfbrun  in  Nassau ;  at  Kangerdluarsnk  in  Greenland. 

Reported  as  formerly  found  at  Cumberland,  R.  I.;  also  at  Milk  Bow  quarry t  SomerriDe, 
Mans. 

Akdknmte  (Dewalquite). — Near  ilvaite  in  form.  Habit  prismatic;  vertically  striated 
Composition  given  by  the  analyses,  Lasaulx  and  Bettendorf,  SiOa  29*60,  A10»  23*50,  MnO 
2-VSs,  FeO,  MW,  CaO  181,  MgO  338,  VsO»  9*20,  ign.  404=9909.  Color  dark  rain-brown. 
In  tli in  splinters  transparent.  Other  varieties,  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow  color  (but  opaque 
and  dull),  contain  arsenic  (9*33  p.  c.  Ah.06)  instead  of  vanadium.  Between  these  twoei- 
t  rem  oh  are  a  series  of  compounds  containing  both  arsenic  and  vanadium.  IiasanlT  reganb 
the  arsenic-ardennite  as  having  come  from  the  other  through  alteration.  Locality.  Ottawa 
the  Ardennes,  Belgium.     Roscoelite  (p.  345)  is  another  silicate  containing  vanadium. 


AXIN1TZS. 


Triclinia  Crystals  usually  broad,  and  acnte-edgcd.  Making  w  =  tt 
P  =  '/,  n  =  1  '/a  (brachyd./:  I  (macrod.) :  c  =  049266  : 1 :  0-46112.  Cleav- 
age: i-l  (v)  quite  distinct;  in  other  directions  indistinct-  Also  masriTe, 
lamellar,  lamelhe  often  curved  ;  sometimes  granular. 
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Dauphiny. 


Dauphiny. 


Cornwall. 


II.  =  C#5-7.  G.=3#271,  ITaidinper;  a  Cornish  specimen.  Lustre  highly 
plassy.  Color  clove-brown,  plum-blue,  and  pearl-gray;  exhibits  triehroisra, 
different  colors,  as  cinnamon-brown,  violet-blue,  olive-green,  being  seen  in 
different  directions.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  subtranslnrent. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle.  Pyroelectric,  with  two  axes,  the  analogue  (L) 
and  antilogue  (T)  poles  being  situated  as  indicated  in  f.  558  (G.  Rose). 

Oomp. — Analyses  vary.     If  it  contains  2  p.  c.  water  (Raram.),  and  if  B*  replaces  Al,  then 
tt  ia  a  unisilicato  with  the  formula  R;R.;Sip032,  R=Fe,Mn.Ca,Mg,  and  K,,  while  fl=B..^l 
:A1=1:2).     Analysis  (Rnnun.),   Oisnn*,   Dauphinc.   SiO«  4:3  40,  B,0,  5(J1,  AlOi  K>"«. 

2*80,  FeO  0*78.  MnO  2<52.  CaO  20  UK  MgO  173,  K,0  (Ml,  H,0  1-45=101 -08. 
mr.)  etc. — B.  1>.  fuses  readily  with  intumescence,  imparts  a  pale  green  color  to  theO.F.. 
fuses  at  2  to  a  dork  green  to  black  glass;  with  borax  in  O.F.  gives  an  amethystine  b*ad 
ese),  which  in  R.  F.  becomes  yellow  (iron).    Fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bisal* 
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Bto  and  fluor  on  the  platinum  loop  colors  the  flame  green  (boron).     Not  decomposed  by 

da,  but  when  previously  ignited,  gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dm. — Axinite  occurs  near  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Dauphiny  ;  at  Santa  Maria,  Switzerland;  at 

mgaberg ;  in  Normark  in  Sweden  ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Devonshire,  near  Tavistock ;  at  Phips- 

ig,  Maine ;  at  Wales,  Maine ;  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Dakburite.—  Triclinia      CaB,Sia08=Silica  488,  boron  trioxide  28-5,  lime  227=100. 

JCurs  with  feldspar  in  imbedded  masses  of  yellow  color  in  dolomite,  at  Danbury,  Ct. 


'  and 


561 


IOUTB.    Cordierite.     Dichroite. 

Orthorhombic.     In  stout  prisms  often  hexagonal.     I A  1=  119°  10 
>°  50',  O  A  l-i  =150°  49'.     Cleavage  :  i-l  distinct ;  i-i 
d  O  indistinct.     Crystals  often  transversely  divided 

foliated  parallel  with  O.     Twins :  twinning-plane 

Also  massive,  compact. 
H.=7-7*5.     G.=2-56-2-67.     Lustre  vitreous.    Color 
rious  shades  of  blue,  light  or  dark,  smoky-blue  ;  pleo- 
noic,  being  often  deep  blue  along  the  vertical  axis, 
i  brownish-yellow  or  yellowish-gray  perpendicular  to 

Streak  uncolored.   Transparent — translucent.   Frac- 
■^e  subconchoidal. 

'omp. — Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  4  :  5  or  1  :  1±.  The  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  is 
I  unascertained,  and  hence  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  proportion  between  the  protoxides 
L  sesquioxides.  The  ratio  usually  deduced  for  R  :  ft  :  Si  is  1  :  3  :  5.  The  formula  Rsft*Si» 
>  which  corresponds  to  this  ratio,  =,  if  R=Mg,Fe  and  Mg  :  Fe=2  :  1,  Silica  49  4, 
tuina  339.  magnesia  8*8,  iron  protoxide  7  0=  100. 

*yr.,  etc. — B.B.  loses  transparency  and  fuses  at  5-5*5.  Only  partially  decomposed  by 
(38.    Decomposed  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

^ba. — Iolite  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  hornblendic,  chlorite  and  hydro-mica  schist,  and  allied 
ks,  with  quartz,  orthoclase  or  albite,  tourmaline,  hornblende,  andalusite,  and  sometimes 
yL  Also  rarely  in  volcanic  rocks.  Occurs  at  Bodenmais,  Bavaria ;  at  Ujordlersoak  in 
benland ;  at  Krageroe  in  Norway  ;  Tunaberg  in  Sweden  ;  Lake  Laach.  At  Haddam,  Conn.; 
Brimfield,  Mass. ;  also  at  Richmond,  N.  H. 

lit. — The  alteration  of  iolite  takes  place  so  readily  by  ordinary  exposure,  that  the  mineral 
noat  commonly  found  in  an  altered  state,  or  enclosed  in  the  altered  iolite.  For  the  dis- 
guiahing  characters  of  the  different  kinds  of  altered  iolite,  see  Pinite,  Fahlunitb, 
.,  under  Hydrous  Silicates. 


Mica  Group. 

The  minerals  of  the  Mica  group  are  alike  in  having  (1)  the  prismatic 
rie  120°  ;  (2)  eminently  perfect  basal  cleavage,  affording  readily  very 
d,  tough  laminse ;  (3)  potash  almost  invariably  among  the  protoxide 
*es  and  alumina  among  the  sesquioxide ;  (4)  the  crystal nzat ion  approxi- 
tely  either  hexagonal  or  orthorhombic,  and  therefore  the  optic  axis,  or 
;ic-axial  plane,  at  right  angles  (or  nearly  so)  to  .the  cleavage  surface. 

odium  is  sparingly  present  in  some  micas,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  hydrous  species 
agonite  (p.  882).  Lithium,  rubidium,  and  caosium  occur  in  lepidolite,  and  lithium  in  some 
>ite.  Fluorine  ia  often  present,  probably  replacing  oxygen.  Titanium  is  found  sparingly 
several  kinds,  and  ia  a  prominent  ingredient  of  one  species,  astrophyllite.  It  is  usually 
arded  as  in  the  state  of  titanium  dioxide  replacing  silica ;  but  it  is  here  made  basic. 

19 
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The  apecies  of  the  Mica  group  graduate  into  the  hydrous  micas  of  the  tfargarodtte  grou;> 
{p.  331) ;  and  through  these  they  also  approach  the  foliated  species  of  the  Tale  and  Chlorite 
groups,  especially  the  latter. 

PHLOOOPITB. 

Orthorhombic.  7a/"=120°,  and  habit  hexagonal.  Prisma  usually 
oblong  six-sided  prisms,  more  or  less  tapering,  with  irregular 
sides ;  rarely,  when  small,  with  polished  lateral  planes. 
Cleavage  basal,  highly  eminent.  Not  known  iu  compact 
massive  forms. 

II. =2-5-3.  G.=2-78-2-85.  LnBtre  pearly,  often  Bub- 
metallic,  on  cleavage  surface.  Color  yellowish- brown  to 
brownish-red,  with  often  something  of  a  copper-like  reflec- 
tion; also  pale  brownish-yellow,  green,  white,  colorless. 
Transparent  to  translucent  in  thin  folia.  Thin  latniwe 
tongh  and  elastic.  Optical-axial  divergence  3°— 20°,  rarely 
less  than  5°. 

Oomp. — -The  bases  include  magnesium  and  little  or  no  iron.      Q.  ratio 

R:  Si  =  l  :  1.    Formula  probably  (Ramm .)  K:Mg,AlSi.O,.= Silica  40-73, 
alumina  18-93,  magnesia  33*57,  potash  1277=1110. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  little  water.  Some  varieties 
give  the  reaction  for  fluorine  iu  the  open  tube,  while  moat  give  little  or 
no  reaction  for  iron  with  the  fluxes.  B.  B  whitens  and  fuses  on  the  thin 
edges.  Completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  the  silica  in 
thin  scales. 
Obs. — Phlogopite  is  especially  characteristic  of  serpentine  and  crystalline  limestone  or 
dolomite. 

Occurs  in  limestone  in  the  Tosges.  Includes  probably  the  mien  found  in  limestone  at  Alt- 
Kemnitz,  near  Hirschberg  ;  that  of  Boritti,  Brazil,  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  having  the  optical 
angle  5°  30'  and  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal  (Gmilich) ;  and  a  brown  mioa  from  limestone 
of  Upper  Hungary,  affording  Orsilich  the  angle  4  "'-5s. 

Occura  iu  New  York,  at  Oouverucur ;  at  Pope's  Mill*.  St.  Lawrence  Co-;  at  Edwards; 
Warwick  ;  Natural  Bridge  ;  at  Sterling  Mine,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  ;  Newton,  3".  J.;  at  SL  Je- 
rome. Canada;   at  Ilurgetts,  Canada  West. 

Asi'inoT.ETE  iv.  Kobell). — Approaches  in  composition  a  soda- phlogopite.  Green.  Foliated. 
Zillerthal.  Tvrol. 

MAS(iASOPirYM,rTE.— Q  ratio  f or  R  :  H  :  Si-3  :  1  :  4  (nearly).  Foliated  like  the  micas. 
Color  bronze-red.  Analysis.  IgelHnvmi.  SiO;  ;'N--|0,  AlO,  1100.  FeO  378,  MnO  2140,  C»0 
S-S0,  MgO  1501,  KjO(Na,Oj  551.  igu.  lliO— 100.     Paisberg,  Sweden. 

BIOTITE. 

Hexagonal  (?).    R  A  R  =  6  2"  57'  (crystals  fr.  Vesuvius,  Hessenberg) ;  e  = 

4*911126.     Habit  often  monoclinii;.    Prisms  commonly  tabular.    Cleavage: 

basal  highly  eminent.     Often  in  disseminated 

063  scales,  sometimes  in  massive  aggregations  of 

cleavable  scales. 

IL=2-5-3.  G.=2-7-3*l.  LnBtre  splendent, 
and  more  or  less  pearly  on  a  cleavage  surface. 
and  sometimes  suhmctallic  when  black;  lateral 
surfaces  vitreous  when  smooth  and  shining. 
Colors  usually  green  to  black, often  deep  black 
in  thick  crystals,  and  sometimes  even  m  thin 
lamina',  unless  the  lam  hire  are  very  thin ;  such 
a  lamina)  green,  blood  -red,  or  brown  by  transmitted  light;  rarely  white. 
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Teak  nncolored.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Optically  uniaxial.  Some- 
cnes  biaxial  with  slight  axial  divergence,  from  exceptional  irregularities, 
it  the  angle  not  exceeding  5°  and  seldom  1°. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Biotite  is  a  magnesia-iron  mica,  part  of  the  aluminum  (AJ)  being  replaced 
-  iron  (Fe),  and  Fe  and  Me  existing  among  the  protoxide  bases.  Black  is  the  prevailing  color, 
it  brown  to  white  also  occur.  The  results  of  analyses  vary  much,  and  for  the  reason  already 
kted — the  non-determination,  in  most  cases,  of  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  iron ;  and 
e  exact  atomic  ratio  for  the  species  and  its  limits  of  variation  are  therefore  not  precisely 
iderntood.  The  Q.  ratio  of  bases  to  silicon  is  generally  1:1,  that  is  the  formula  in  general 
,Si(>4,  where  R=K,(Naa,Lia)Fe,Mg(Ca),  or  Al,Fei3tt=ft). 
Analyses :  1,  Ballyellin ;  2,  Vesuvius ;  3,  Portland,  Conn, : 

SiOs    A10»  FeO,     FeO    CaO  MgO    KaO  Na90   LiaO    ign 

)     35-55   1708    2370     550    3  68    9-45    035     4  30=9961,  Haughton. 

)    40-91   17*79     3-00     703    030  1904   9  96 =9803,  Chodnew. 

)  §85-61  20-03     013    2185    119MnO    5*23    969    0*52     0  93    1  87,  F  0  76,  TiOa  1  46, 

CI  tr.  =99  27,  Hawes. 

The  above  analyses  give  the  ratio  of  unisilicates,  when  the  water  is  neglected ;  in  others 
le  ratio  of  1  :  1  is  obtained  only  when  the  water  is  brought  into  account. 
Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  phlogopite,  but  with  the  fluxes  it  gives  strong  reactions  for  iron. 
Ob«. — A  common  constituent  of  many  volcanic  rocks.     Fine  specimens  obtained  at  Vesu- 
.ua;  L.  Baikal;  Zillerthal;  Pargas ;  Miosk;  Sala.     Also  from  Greenwood  Furnace,  N.  Y.; 
larJah,  N.  Y. ;  Easton,  Penn. ;  Topsham,  Me.,  etc. 

The  biotite  of  Vesuvius,  according  to  the  optical  examination  of  Hintze,  is  manodinie. 
lee  also  Tschermak,  Min.  Mitth.,  1876,  187.) 


LEPIDOMBLANB. 

Hexagonal  (?).  In  small  six-sided  tables,  or  an  aggregate  of  minute  scales. 
Seavage :  basal,  eminent,  as'  in  other  micas. 

H.=3.  G.=3-0.  Lustre  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous,  pearly. 
Jolor  black,  with  occasionally  a  leek-green  reflection.  Streak  grayish- 
;reen.  Opaque,  or  translucent  in  very  thin  laminae.  Somewhat  brittle,  or 
>ut  little  elastic.  Optically  uniaxial ;  or  biaxial  with  a  very  small  axial 
,ngle. 

Oomp. — An  iron-potash  mica.  Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  1:1;  for  R  :  R,  mostly  1  :  3, 
at  varying  to  1  to  more  than  3 ;  of  doubtful  limits,  on  account  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  state 
f  the  iron  in  most  of  the  analyses.  Differs  from  biotite  in  the  smaller  proportion  of  prot- 
xides  and  little  Al  and  Mg,  but  appears  to  agree  with  it  in  optical  characters. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  at  a  red  heat  becomes  brown  and  fuses  to  a  black  magnetic  globule. 
iasily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  depositing  silica  in  scales.  Analysis,  Cooke,  Rock- 
ort,  Mass.,  SiO,  39-91,  AlO,  16-73,  f-eO,  1207,  FeO  1748,  MnO  054,  MgO  062,  K,0  1066, 
ia*O(Li,0)  0-59,  H,0  150,  F  0-45=100. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Persberg  in  Wermland,  Sweden ;  at  Abborforss  in  Finland;  in  Ireland,  in 
kmegal  and  Leinster  Cos.  ;  at  Ballyellin.  etc.     From  Cape  Ann,  Mass.  {A mute). 

Aotrophyllite. — Usually  in  tabular  prisms.  Color  bronze-yellow.  Analysis,  Pisani,  SiOa 
8-22,  TiOj  7-66,  AlO,  432,  FeO*  405,  FeO  25-48,  MnO  10  70,  MgO  1  37,  CaO  122,  Na,0 
•71,  KaO  029,  H30  201=9903.     Brevig,  Norway ;  El  Paso  County,  Colorado. 


MUSCOVITE.    Ealiglimmer,  Germ. 

Monoclinic  (Tschermak).  I A  7=120°.  Cleavage:  basal  eminent; 
occasionally  also  separating  in  fibres  parallel  to  a  diagonal.  Twins  :  often 
observable  by  internal  markings,  or  by  polarized  light ;  composition  parallel 
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to  /consisting  of  six  individuals  thus  united  ;  sometimes  a  union  of  I  to 
i-l.  Folia  often  aggregated  in  stellate,  plumose,  or  globular  forms;  or  in 
scales,  and  scaly  massive. 


564 


665 


Miask,  UraL 


Binnenthal. 


H.=2-2*5.  G.=2#75-3-l.  Lustre  more  or  less  pearly.  Color  white, 
gray,  brown,  hair-brown,  pale  green,  and  violet,  yellow,  dark  olive-green, 
rarely  rose-red ;  often  different  for  transmitted  and  reflected  light,  and  dif- 
ferent also  in  vertical  and  transverse  directions.  Streak  uncolored.  Trans- 
parent to  translucent.  Thin  lamina;  flexible  and  elastic,  very  tough.  Double 
refraction  strong ;  optic-axial  angle  44°-7S° ;  the  axial  plane  makes  an  angle 
of  88°  20'  (Tschermak)  with  the  base. 

Oomp. — The  quantivalent  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  is  generally  4  :  5  (1 .  1£),  rarely  3  :  i 
etc.  Water  is  generally  present,  sometimes  as  much  as  5  p.  c;  and  the  kinds  containing 
from  3  to  5  p.  c.  water  have  been  referred  to  the  species  margarodite  (p.  831).    If  &* 

i 
water  is  regarded  as  chemically  combined,  that  L*,  as  basic,  the  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  R  :  Si  is  then 

-1  :  :t  :  4  (R  :  Si  — 1  :  1),  also  1  :  0  :  8,  1  :  2  :  4,  1  :  ft  :  5,  etc  R  here  is  potassium  <K) 
mostly,  but  also  hydrogen  (H).  K  —  aluminum  mostly,  also  iron.  Fluorine  is  often  present 
but  at  most  not  more  than  about  1  p.  c.  Analysis.  Smith  and  Brush,  Mo u roe,  Ct,  SiOi4<3  50, 
A\03  33-91.  Fe03  2mj<).  MgO  0  DO   Na.O  3-7(1.  K,0  r33,  HjO  4«3,  F  0-82,  CI  O31=90-78. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tul>e  gives  water,  which  with  brazil-wood  often  reacts  for  fluorine. 
11.  R  whitens  and  fuses  on  the  thin  edges  (F.  —5*7,  v.  Kubell)  to  a  gray  or  yellow  glass.  With 
fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron  and  sometimes  manganese,  rarely  chromium.  Not  decomposed 
by  acids.     Decomposed  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Obs. — Muscovite  is  the  most  common  of  the  micas.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mina  schist,  and  other  related  rocks,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  granular  lime- 
stone, trachyte,  basalt,  iava ;  and  occurs  also  disseminated  sparingly  in  many  fragnwntti 
rocks.  Coarse  lamellar  aggregations  often  form  the  matrix  of  topaz,  tourmaline,  and  other 
mineral  species  in  granitic  veins. 

Siberia  affords  lamina;  of  mica  sometimes  exceeding  a  yard  in  diameter ;  and  other  remark- 
able  foreign  localities  are  Fiubo  in  Sweden,  and  Skutterud  in  Norway.  Fucftxite  or  chrm'V* 
mica  occurs  at  Oreiner  in  the  Zillerthal,  at  Passeyr  in  the  Tyrol,  and  on  the  Dorfner  Alp.  * 
well  as  at  Schwarzenstein. 

In  i\T.  Hamp.%  at  Acworth,  Grafton,  etc.,  in  granite,  the  plates  at  times  a  yard  aero*  «» 
perfectly  transparent.  In  Maine,  at  Paris ;  at  Bucktield.  In  Jfr«M.,  at  Chesterfield ;  at  Goshen. 
In  Conn.,  in  Portland;  near  Middletown.  In  N.  York,  near  Warwick;  Edenville;  in  the 
town  of  Edwards.  In  i'c /</<.,  at  Pennsbury  ;  at  Uniouville ;  Delaware  Co.,  at  Middletown. 
In  Maryland,  at  Jones's  Falls.     In  western  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  mined. 


LEPEDOLITE.    Lithia  Mica.     Lithionglimmer,  Germ. 

Orthorhombie.     /a  7=120°.     Forms  like  those  of  muscovite.    Cleav- 
er basal,  highly  eminent.     Also  massive  scaly-granular,  coarse  or  ifafc 
H. =2-5-4.     Gr.= 2-84-3.     Lustre  pearly.     Color  rose-red,  violet-gray,  or 
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ilac,  yellowish,  gravishwhite,  white.      Translucent.      Optic-axial  angle 
rO°-78° ;  sometimes  45°-G0°. 

i 

Oomp, — Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  mostly  1  :  1-J- ;  and  for  R  :  R  :  Si=l  :  8  :  6,  or  1  :  4 

i 
8  ;  the  formula  in  the  latter  case  is  ftoAl^Si^Ofo.      R  includes  potassium,  also  lithium, 
rubidium,  and  caesium ;  and,  in  the  Zinnwald  mica,  thallium  has  been  detected.     Fluorine  is 
xesent,  and  the  ratio  to  oxygen  mostly  1  :  12.    Analysis,  Reuter,  from  Rozena,  SiOa  50*43, 
ixlO,  28D7,  MnO,  088,  MgO  142,  K,0  1059,  Na,0  146,  Li,0  123,  F  486=98 -94. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water  and  reaction  for  fluorine.  B.B.  fuses  with  in- 
iameacenoe  at  2-2*5  to  a  white  or  grayish  glass,  sometimes  magnetic,  coloring  the  flame 
purplish-red  at  the  moment  of  fusion  (lithia).  With  the  fluxes  some  varieties  give  reactions 
cor  iron  and  manganese.  Attacked  but  not  completely  decomposed  by  acids.  After  fusion, 
gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ob*. — Occurs  in  granite  and  gneiss,  especially  in  granitic  veins,  and  is  associated  some- 
times with  cassiterite,  red,  green,  or  black  tourmaline,  amblygonite,  etc.  Found  near  Uto 
in  Sweden  ;  at  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia :  Penig,  etc.  in  Saxony  ;  in  the  Ural ;  at  Rozena  in 
Moravia ;  on  Elba ;  at  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall.  In  the  United  states,  at  Paris  and 
Hebron,  Me. ;  near  Middletown,  Conn. 

Named  lepidolite  from  /.rric,  w<Uy  after  the  earlier  German  name  SchuppensUin9  alluding 
to  the  scaly  structure  of  the  massive  variety  of  Rozena. 

Cbyophyllite  (Cooke) — Q.  ratio  R  :  ft  :  Si=3  :  4  :  14,  with  R=Fe,Ka,Li,(Na,Rb,Cs,)1 
And  ft= AL  Orthorhombic.  In  scales  like  the  micas.  Color  by  transmitted  light  emerald  - 
green.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 


Scapolite   Group. 

In  the  species  of  the  Scapolite  group,  the  quantivalent  ratio  varies  from 
1:1:2,  1:2:3,  1:3:4,  to  1:2:4  and  1  :  2  :  6£,  but  the  species  are 
cla3cly  alike  in  the  square-prismatic  forms  of  their  crystals,  in  the  small 
number  and  the  kinds  of  occurring  planes,  and  in  their  angles.  The  species 
are  white,  or  grayish-white,  in  color,  except  when  impure,  and  then  rarely 
of  dark  color ;  the  hardness  5-6*5.  <■}.= 2-5-2-8.  The  alkali-metal  present, 
when  any,  is  sodium,  with  only  traces  of  potassium.  An  increase  in  the 
amount  of  alkali  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  silica. 


MBIONITB. 

Tetragonal :  O  A  1-i  =  156°  18' ;  c  =  0-439.    Sometimes  hemihedral  in 
the  planes  3-3,  the  alternate  being  wanting.     Cleavage  :  i-i  567 

and  /  rather  perfect,  but  often  interrupted. 

H.=5-5-6.  G. =2-6-2-74.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colorless 
to  white.  Transparent  to  translucent ;  often  much  cracked 
within. 


Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si=l  :  2  :  3  ;  formula  ReR4Si9Ose.  If  R= 
Ca  :  Na*  =  10  :  1,  and  R=A1*  this  is  equivalent  to  Silica  41*6,  alumina 
31*7,  lime  24*1,  soda  2*6=100.  Neminar  has  found  that  meionite  loses 
1  p.  a  water  at  a  very  high  temperature,  so  that  R  must  be  also  replaced 
by  Ha  ;  his  analysis  gives  approximately  the  ratio  1  :  2  :  3. 

Pyr.,  etc — B.B.  fuses  with  intumescence  at  3  to  p.  white  blebby  glass. 
Decomposed  by  acid  without  gelatinizing  (v.  Rath). 

Ob*.— Occurs  in  small  crystals  in  geodes,  usually  in  limestone  blocks,  on  Monte  Somma, 
near  Naples. 
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Tetragonal : 


WERrTBRITB.    Scapolite. 

0  A  l-»  =  150°  14$' ;  c  =  0-4398.  Often  uemiliedril  in 
planes  3-3  and  *-2  (p.  30).  Cleavage:  i-i  aud  /rather 
distinct,  but  interrupted.  Also  massive,  granular,  or 
with  a  faint  fibrous  appearance  ;  sometimes  columnar. 
II. =5-6,  G.=iC3-2-S.  Lustre  vitreous  to  pearly 
externally,  inclining  to  resinous;  cleavage  and  crow- 
fracture  surface  vitreous.  Color  white,  gray,  bluish, 
frecnish,  aud  reddish,  usually  light.  Streak  uiiculoraL 
ranspareiit — faintly  sub  translucent.  Fracture  sub- 
conchoidal.     Brittle. 

Oomp — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  R  :  8i=l  :3:4  (B+H  :  8i=l  :1); 
formula  RRSi,0„  =  Ca<*«ra.,):HSisO„.  Analysis,  v.  Bath.  Pargas,  BiO,  45-Hi,  MO.  3Q"M,  Cst> 
17-22,  Na,0  2-29,  K,0  131,  H,0  1 -30=118 -53.     Some  varieties  vary  widely  from  the  sben 

Pyr.,  etc.— IS. B.  fuses  easily  with  in  tumescence  to  a  white  blebby  glass.  Impttrfettij  de- 
composed by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — Recognized  by  its  square  form  ;  resembles  feldspar  when  massive,  but  has  a  cbsnfr 
teristic  fibrous  appearance  on  the  cleavage  surface  ;  it  is  also  more  fusible,  and  baa  s  biffca 
specific  gravity. 

Oh*.— Occurs  in  metamorphio  rooks;  sometimes  in  beds  of  magnetite  accompanying  lims- 
stene.  Some  localities  are  :  Arendal,  Norway;  Wermland ;  Pargas,  Finland :  L.  Bsiksl  eft 
In  Uie  following  those  of  the  weruerite  and  ekebergite  are  not  yet  distinguished.  In  Mm, 
at  Bolton;  WestEeld.  In  Conn .,  at  Monroe.  In  N.  York,  in  Warwick;  in  Orange  sad 
Essex  Co. ,  etc.  In  N.  Jeney,  at  Franklin  and  Kewton.  In  CaaaAt,  at  G.  Calumet  Id. ; 
at  Hunters  town ;  Grenville. 

The  following  are  other  members  of  the  scapolite  group  : 

"i  for   11:  H  :  Si=l  :  1  :  3.      In   minute   flesh-red  crystals  st  Xl 

io=l  :  3  :  4.  Ekf.beouojte.  Q.  ratio  -_1  :  3  :  i\,  containing  8-8  p. 
jo=.l  :  3  :  5i,  containing  10  p.  c.  soda.  In  crystals  at  ML  Soaiiiu, 
1,  and  for  Ca  :  Na,  =  l  :  1.     MarialiTe.     Q.  ratio=l  :  2 :  S,ud 


P 

:.  Boda.    MlzzoNim   Q.  i 


for  Co.:  Na,=l  :  2. 


Ni'phdite    Group. 
NRPHELITB.     Nepheline. 
Hexagonal.     Oh  1  =  135°  55' ;  <!■  =  0-839.     Usual   fonna  six-sided  and 
Mn  twelve-sided  prisms  with  plane  or  modified  sum- 

mits. Fig.  5C9,  summit  planes  of  a  crystal.  Cleav- 
age: /distinct,  O  iuijierfout.  Also  massive,  com- 
pact;  also  thin  columnar. 

II.=5-5-ti.      Ci.=i,.5-2-65.     Lustre  vitreous— 
■reaey  ;  a  little  opalescent  in  some  varieties.  Colnr- 


less,  white,  or  yellowish ;  also  when  massive,  <Urfc- 
green,  greenish  or  bluish-gray,  brownish  and  l«tick- 
red.  "Transparent — opaque.  Fracture  sul»m- 
choidal.     Double  refraction  feeble ;  axis  uegatite- 


Tax.— I.   GtcUHtg, 

grains,  with  vitieoi 

k  region  of    V™ — !" 

In  large  coarse  crystals,  or  mas 


r  fiimmiU.  Usually  in  small  uijcttk  * 
una  lustre,  first  found  on  Mt,  Somma,  in  w 
iun.  Daegiu  aud  catvUnUt  belong  ban 
with  a  greasy  lustre. 
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w — Somewhat  uncertain,  as  all  analyses  give  a  little  excess  of  silica  beyond  what  is 
I  for  a  unisilioate.    Assuming  that  nephelite  is  a  true  unisilicate,  the  Q.  ratio  for 

Si=l  :  3  :  4,  and  the  formula  is  (Na,K)aAlSis08  (Ramm);  some  of  the  Naa  being 
I  by  Ca.  Analysis,  Scheerer,  Vesuvius,  SiOa  4403,  AlO,  33  28,  FeO,  (MnO,)  0*65, 
7,  Na*0  1544,  KaO  4-94,  H*0  0-21  =  100-32.      The  variety  EUmttiU  has  the  same 

tiOEL 

etc. — B.  B.  fuses  quietly  at  3  '5  to  a  colorless  glass.     Gelatinizes  with  acids. 
-Distinguished  by  its  gelatinizing  with  acids  from  scapolite  and  feldspar,  as  also  from 
from  which  it  differs  too  in  its  greater  hardness.    Massive  varieties  have  a  character- 
asy  lustre. 

-Nephelite  occurs  both  in  ancient  and  modern  volcanic  rocks,  and  also  metamorphio 
lied  to  granite  and  gneiss,  the  former  mostly  in  glassy  crystals  or  grains  (aommite),  the 
lassive  or  in  stout  crystals  {daolite).  Nephelite  occurs  in  crystals  in  the  older  lavas  of 
;  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome ;  in  doleryte  of  Katzenbuckel,  near  Heidelberg,  etc. 
!  is  found  in  Norway  ;  in  the  Ilmen  Mts. ;  Urals ;  at  Litchfield,  Me. ;  in  the  Ozark 
kansas. 

d  ncpfietirie  by  Hatty  (1801 ),  from  vf^f /?,  a  cloud,  in  allusion  to  its  becoming  cloudy  when 
kd  in  strong  acid ;  elitdMe  (by  Klaproth),  from  f/.amv,  oil,  in  allusion  to  its  greasy  lustre. 
:ckite  is  shown  by  Blum  to  be  a  pseudomorph  after  this  species  (see  p.  330). 

RINITE. — Hexagonal,  and  in  six-  and  twelve-sided  prisms,  sometimes  with  basal- edges 
I;  also  thin  columnar  and  massive.  H.  =5-0.  G.  =2*42-2*5.  Color  white,  gray, 
green,  blue,  reddish;  streak  uncolored.     Lustre  subvitreous,  or  a  little  pearly  or 

Transparent  to  translucent. 
. — Same  as  for  nephelite.  with  some  RCO,  and  water.     Analysis,  Whitney,  Litchfield, 
\  37*42,  AlO,  27*70,  CaO  3*91,  Na,0  20*98,  K*0  0*67,  CO„  5*95.  HaO  2  82,  FeO, 
0*86=100-31. 

ETC. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water.  B.B.  loses  color,  and  fuses  (F.=2)  with  intu- 
:e  to  a  white  blebby  glass,  the  very  easy  fusibility  distinguishing  it  readily  from 
«.  Effervesces  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  a  jelly  on  heating,  but  not  before. 
-Found  at  Miask  in  the  Urals ;  at  Barkevig,  Norway ;  at  Ditro  in  Transylvania 
?) ;  at  Litchfield,  Me. 


80DAUTB. 

letric.  In  dodecahedrons.  Cleavage :  dodecahedral,  more  Or  less 
:t.     Twins  :  see  f .  272,  p.  93.     Also  massive. 

=5*5-6.  G.=2  136-2,401.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to 
.  Color  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  white  ;  sometimes  blue,  lavender- 
iight  red.  Subtransparent — translucent  Streak  uncolored.  Frac- 
mchoidal — uneven . 

>^^Na9A18i,O8+2NaCl=Smca37*l,alumma31*71,8oda25-55,cWorine7*31=101*65. 

krieties  contain  considerably  less  chlorine. 

etc. — In  the  closed  tube  the  blue  varieties  become  white  and  opaque.     B.B.  fuses 

tumescence,  at  3*5-4,  to  a  colorless  glass.     Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with 

;>n  of  gelatinous  silica. 

-Occurs  in  mica  slate,  granite,  syenite,  trap,  basalt,  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  is  often 

id  with  nephelite  (or  elaeolite)  and  eudialyte.     Found  in  West  Greenland ;  on  Monte 

;  in  Sicily;  at  Miask,  in  the  Ural;  near  Brevig,  Norway.    A  blue  variety  occurs 

field,  Me.,  and  at  Salem,  Mass. 

)SOMMiTE. — Occurs  in  very  minute  hexagonal  crystals  in  masses  of  leucitic  lava 

from  Mt.  Somma.    Composition  :  a  unisilicate  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  aluminum, 

tdl  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  sulphate. 
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HAD  Y  NIT  U. 

Isometric.  In  dodecahedrons,  octahedrons,  etc.  Cleavage:  dodecahe- 
dral  distinct.  Commonly  in  rounded  grains  often  looking  like  crystals 
with  a  f U6ed  surface . 

H.= 5*5-6.  G.=2'4-2#5.  Lustre  vitreous,  to  somewhat  greasy.  Color 
bright  blue,  sky-blue,  greenish-blue ;  asparagus-green.  Streak  slightly 
bluish  to  colorless.  Subtransparent  to  translucent.  Fracture  flat  conchoi- 
dal  to  uneven. 

Oomp. — 2Naa(Ca)AlSi50„+CaS04 ;  if  in  the  silicate  Na?  is  replaced  by  Ca,  the  atomic 
ratio  here  being  5:1,  this  gives  Silica  34*13,  alumina  29  18,  lime  10*62,  soda  14*69,  sulphur 
trioxide- 100.    A  little  potassium  is  also  often  present. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  retains  its  color.  B.  B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  at  4*5  to  a  white 
glass.  Fused  with  soda  on  charcoal  affords  a  sulphide,  which  blackens  silver.  Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obi. — Occurs  in  the  Vesuvian  lavas,  on  Somma ;  in  the  lavas  of  the  Campagna,  Rome ;  in 
basalt  at  Niedermendig  and  Mayen,  L.  Laaoh,  etc. 

Nosite  (Nosean). — A  W«-hauynite;  2Na37VlSi,08  +  NajS04,  with  also  a  little  calcium. 
Isometric ;  often  granular  massive.  Common  as  a  microscopic  ingredient  of  moat  phonolytes. 
Lake  Laach,  etc. 

Lapih-lazuli  (Lasurstein,  Germ.). — Not  a  homogeneous  mineral  according  to  Fischer  and 
Vogelsang.  The  latter  calls  it  *'  a  mixture  of  granular  calcite,  ekebergite,  and  an  isometric, 
ultramarine  mineral,  generally  blue  or  violet."    Much  used  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

LEUCITE. 

Tetragonal,  according  to   v.  Rath,     c  =  0'52637.     Usual   form   as  in 

f.  570,  closely  resembling  a  trapezohedron.     Twins : 
570  twinning-plane  2-i ;  crystals  often  very  complex,  con- 

^  sisting  of  twinned  lamellae,  as  indicated  by  the  stria- 

tions  on  the  planes.     Often  disseminated  ingrains; 

rarely  massive  granular. 

lI.  =  5-5-t>.    G.=2-44-2*56.    Lustre  vitreous.    Color 

white,   ash-gray   or  smoke-gray.      Streak   nncolored. 

Translucent — opaque.     Fracture  conchoidal.     Brittle. 

Optically  uniaxial  ;  double  refraction  weak,  negative 

(from  Aquacetosa),  positive  (from  Frascati). 

Oomp. — Formula  K,AlSiiO,2=r Silica  55*0,  alumina  23*5,  potash 
21-53=100.     Q.  ratio  for  K  :  Al  :  Si=l  :  3  :  8,  for  bases  to  silicon  1  :  2. 

Fyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible ;  with  cobalt  solution  gives  a  blue  color  (alumina).  Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  without  gelatinization. 

Difif. — Distinguished  from  analcite  by  its  infusibility  and  greater  hardness. 

Obs. — Leucite  is  confined  to  volcanic  rocks,  and  is  common  in  those  of  certain  parte  of 
Europe ;  also  found  in  those  of  the  western  United  States.  At  Vesuvius  and  some  other 
parts  of  Italy  it  is  thickly  disseminated  through  the  lava  in  grains.  It  is  a  constituent  in  the 
nephelin-doleryte  of  Merches  in  the  Vogelsbcrg  ;  abundant  in  trachyte  between  Lake  Laach 
and  Andernach,  on  the  Rhine. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  crystals  of  leucite  belong  to  the  isometric  or  the  tetragonal 
eastern  ha*  excited  much  discussion.  Hirschwald  (Tsch.  Min  Mitth.,  1875,  22?)  shows  that 
while  iamlanted  crystals  arc  sometimes  distinctly  tetragonal,  others,  especially  those  which 
Mft  fa&beddad,  are  as  clearly  isometric,  while  between  the  two  there  exist  many  transition 

**' '  "*"  claims  that  the  mineral  is  in  fact  isometric*  but  having  a  polysymmetric  develop- 
ft  ****&**%  a  wide  variation  from  the  isometric  type.  The  question  cannot  be  con- 
entirely  deeded. 
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Feldspar  Group. 

The  feldspars  are  characterized  by  specific  gravity  below  2*85  ;  hardness 
o  7 ;  fusibility  3  to  5  ;  oblique  or  clinohedral  crystallization  ;  prismatic 
s^le  near  120°  ;  two  easy  cleavages,  one  basal,  the  other  brachydiagonal, 
uined  together  either  90°,  or  very  near  [)0° ;  cleavage  a  prominent  fea- 
•e  of  many  massive  kinds,  and  distinct  in  the  grains  of  granular  varieties, 
ring  them  angular  forms ;  close  isomorphism,  and  a  general  resemblance 
the  systems  of  occurring  crystalline  forms ;  transition  from  granular 
rieties  to  compact,  homstone-like  kinds,  called  felsites,  which  sometimes 
jur  as  rocks ;  often  opalescent,  or  having  a  play  of  colors  as  seen  in  a 
-ection  a  little  oblique  to  i-l ;  often  aventuriue,  from  the  dissemination 
microscopic  crystals  of  foreign  substances  parallel  for  the  most  part  to 
i  planes  O  and  I. 

The  bases  in  the  protoxide  state  are  calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  in 
b  species  barium;  the  sesquioxide  base  is  only  aluminum;  the  quantivalent 
io  of  It :  ft  is  constant,  1:3;  while  that  of  the  silicon  and  bases  varies 
un  1  :  1  to  3  :  1,  the  amount  of  silicon  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the 
:ali  metals,  and  becoming  greatest  when  alkalies  are  the  only  protoxides. 
The  included  species  are  as  follows  : 

Crystallization.    Approx.  Q.  ratio  R,R,Si. 


Anorthite 

Lime  feldspar 

Triclinio 

1: 

3:4 

Labradobitb 

Lime-soda  feldspar 

it 

1  . 

:3:6 

Hyalophane 

Baryta-potash  feldspar 

Monoclinic 

1 

:3:8 

Axdesite 

Soda-lime  feldspar 

Triclinio 

1 

:3:8 

Oligoclasb 

u      ti        it 

tt 

1  . 

3:9 

Albite 

Soda  feldspar 

(4 

1 

:3  :  12 

Obthoclase 

Potash  feldspar 

Monoclinic 

1: 

3:  12 

?o  the  above  list  should  be  added,  according  to  DesCloizeaux,  the  Iridim'c,  potash  feldspar, 

jbocline,  which  has  the  composition  of  orthoclase. 

?he  above  ratios  are  only  approximate,  for  the  analyses  show  a  wide  variation  in  the 

ount  of  silicon,  and  an  exactly  proportionate  variation  in  the  amount  of  alkali ;  the  two 

nents  vary  in  most  oases,  as  has  been  long  recognized,  according  to  a  simple  law.     There 

ms  hence  to  be  a  gradual  transition  between  the  successive  species  ;  but  this  is  due,  in  part, 

nixtures  produced  by  contemporaneous  crystallization  (compare  perthiU,  p.  000,  and  the 

oription  of  microcUne%  p.  000). 

Tie  unisilicate  ratio  of  1  :  1  for  bases  and  silicon  is  found  in  anorthite  only,  as  shown  above. 

ih  Oa  alone,  as  in  this  species,  the  Q.  ratio  for  Al  and  Si  is  3  :  4 ;  with  Na»  alone,  3  :  12; 

L  for  kinds  containing  combinations  of  the  two,  exact  combinations  of  these  ratios,  mNa3 : 

.  .      .,        ..   „    4m+12» 
i,  giving  the  ratio  3  : • 

in  explanation  of  the  above  fact,  and  of  the  variation  in  ratio  shown  by  analyses,  was  offered 
Hunt,  and  has  since  been  developed  by  Tschennak.  The  existence  of  two  distinct  triclinio 
Ispars  is  assumed:  anorthite  CaA:lSiaOH,  and  albite  Na.jAlSi«Oia,  and  the  other  species 
netime8  embraced  under  the  general  term  plagioclask)  are  regarded  as  due  to  i*omor~ 
us  mixtures  of  these  two  members  in  different  proportions.     They  have  then  the  general 

aula  |  ™f£*  Aufi'o'  )'    For labradorite  the  »*">  of  m  :  n  is  mostly  3  :  2,  also  3  :  1,  etc.; 

andesite  the  ratio  ofmin  varies  about  1  :  2,  and  for  oligoclase  the  ratio  of  m  :  n  is  3  :  10, 
»  1  :  3,  eta  In  accordance  with  the  above  formula,  if  Ca  :  Na=0  :  1,  then  M  :  Si= 
2-308;  for  Ca  :  Na=3  :  1,  Al  :  Si=l  :  1-257;  for  Ca  :  Na=l  :  1,  Al  :  Si=l  :  3*33  ;  for 
:  Na=l  :  3,  Al  :  Si=l  :  44 ;  for  Ca  :  Na=i  :  6,  M  :  Si=i  :  5. 

*his  method  of  viewing  the  feldspar  species  has  the  advantage  of  explaining  the  wide  varia- 
i  in  their  composition,  and  is  generally  accepted  among  German  mineralogists.  DesCloi- 
ctx  regards  his  observations  upon  the  optical  characters  of  the  feldspars  (see  p.  298)  as 
wing  that  they  are  in  fact  distinct  species,  and  not  mde terminate  isomorphous  mixtures. 
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Optical  properties  of  the  trielinie  feldspars. — The  following  table  contains  the  more  import- 
ant optical  properties  of  the  feldspar  species  as  determined  by  DesCloizeaux  (0.  B.,  Feb.  8, 
1875,  and  April  17,  1876).     Bx=Bisectrix. 


Acute  bisectrix. 


Angle  made  by  the+Bx. 
with  a  normal  to  i-l  (g) 

Same,  with  normal  to 
0(p) 

Angle  made  by  the  line! 
in  which  the  plane  ofj 
the  optic-axes  cutsi-i, 
with  edge  i-l  0(g'/p). 

Same,  with  edge  i-l  I 
(g'  m) 

Ordinary  dispersion 

Parallel  or  perpendicular 
to  plane  of  polariza- 
tion. 

Optic-axial  angle  (in  air) 

for  red  rays. 

for  blue  rays 


Ahohthite. 

always  — 
Position  of 
the  Bx.  has 
no  simple 
relation  to 
the  planes 
observed 
on  the  crys- 
tals. 


Labradoutx.  ,    Oliooclau. 
generally    — 
sometimes  + 


always  -+- 

30°  40' 
56° 

27°-28° 


37°25'-36  25 

p  <  W-Bx.)  -p  >  tK+Bx.) 
Inclined.     [Crossed;  also 
slight  in 


18°  10' 

68° 

Line  parallel 
to  the  edge 

0\i-i. 


it 


u 


84°  58' 

8559 

(Somma) 


dined. 


88°  15' 

87°  48' 

(Labrador) 


p  <  «>(+Bx.) 
i  Crossed  ;  also 
slight  in- 
clined. 


89°  35' 

88c81' 

(Sunstone, 

Tvedestrand) 


Albitx. 
always  + 

15° 
78°  85' 


80° 

96°  28'  (front) 
p  <  t<+Bx.) 

Inclined  ; 
probably  also 

alight  hori- 
zontal 


always - 


15°  88 


5°<r 


80°  89' 

81°  59' 

(Boo  tourn£j 


p  <  «(+Bx.) 
Hormmtd 
(-Bx.)   ako 
tMcUnsd 

<+B*0 
87*  54' 

Amaxonst'ne, 
Mursmak. 


The  axial  divergence  is  quite  constant  for  albite,  labradorite,  and  anorthite,  bat  varies  for 
oligoclase  even  in  different  sections  taken  from  the  same  specimen.  Andesine  (q.  T.)  i» 
regarded  by  DesCloizeaux  as  an  altered  oligoclase. 

DesCloizeaux  gives  the  following  method  of  distinguishing  between  the  feldspars  by  optical 
means:  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  transparent  plate  parallel  to  the  easiest  cleavage  (0). 
Such  sections  obtained  from  crystals  or  lamellar  masses  of  albite,  oligoclase,  labradorite,  and 
the  majority  of  those  of  microcline,  show  hemitropic  bands,  more  or  less  close  together, 
arranged  along  the  plane  parallel  to  the  second  cleavage  (i-l) ;  for  orthoclase  and  microline 
in  ximple  cryatals^  two  sections  placed  in  opposite  positions  serve  to  produce  the  same  effect 
These  sections  arc  thus  brought  between  the  crossed  Nicols  of  a  polarization- microscope. 

(1)  For  orthoclase  the  maximum  extinction  takes  place  when  the  two  sections  are  parallel 
to  their  plane  of  contact ;  the  edge  0,  i-l  being  in  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

(2)  For  microcline,  the  whole  structure  consists  of  a  multitude  of  very  fine  parallel  bands; 
the  section  may  show  microcline  alone,  either  hemitropic  or  not  hemitropic,  or  microcline  and 
orthoclase  ;  the  extinction  can  take  place  at  30  54'  between  the  adjoining  bands  of  the  same 
plate  of  the  made  (microcline  alone),  at  30y  54'  between  the  two  plates  of  the  made  (micro- 
cline in  bands),  or  at  15  27'  between  the  adjoining  bands  (microcline  and  orthoclase).  In  the 
last  case  the  whole  of  two  lamellae  of  the  made  show  at  the  same  time  an  extinction  oblique 
to  the  plauc  of  composition,  belonging  to  the  microcline,  and  one  parallel  to  this  plane  for  the 
orthoclase. 

(:{)  For  alhite,  the  extinction  between  two  bands  takes  place  at  an  angle  of  6°  32'. 

(4)  For  oligoclase.  the  extinction  is  simultaneous  in  the  two  bands,  and  when  the  plane  of 
composition  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  polariscope,  it  shows  that  the 
structure  is  homogeneous. 

(5)  For  libra dor ite,  the  extinction  takes  place  at  10°  24'  between  the  alternate  lines  of  the 
hemitropic  lamellae. 

It  follows  from  this  that  a  plane  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  axes  cuts  the  base  along  a  line 
making  with  the  edge  0/»-t  the  following  angles: 

0°  in  orthoclase, 
15°  27'  in  microcline, 
3°  Hi'  in  albite, 
5°  12'  in  labradorite. 

A  variation  of  one  or  two  degrees  from  the  above  mean  angles  was  observed  in  eon* 
specimens. 
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DifL — The  feldspars  are  distinguished  from  other  species  by  the  characters  already  stated, 
prominent  among  which  are  :  cleavage  in  two  directions,  nearly  or  quite  at  right  angles  to 
each  other :  also  hardness,  etc. 

The  triclmic  feldspars  can  in  most  cases  be  distinguished  from  orthoclase  by  the  fine  stria- 
tum due  to  repeated  twinning.  This  striatum  can  often  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  upon  the 
cleavage  face  (0).  And  its  existence  can  always  be  surely  tested  by  the  examination  of  a  thin 
section  in  polarized  light,  the  alternate  bands  of  color  showing  the  same  fact. 

The  separation  of  the  different  triclinic  species  can  be  surely  made  by  complete  analysis 
only,  or  at  least  by  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  alkali  present.  The  degree  of  fusi- 
bility, the  color  of  the  flame,  and  the  effect  produced  by  digestion  in  acids,  are  often  import- 
ant aids.     In  the  hands  of  a  skilled  observer  the  optical  examination  may  give  decisive  results. 


ANORTHTTE.    Indianite. 

Triclinic.     c  :  b  :  &  =  0-86663  :  1-5754S  :  1.     I A 1'  =  120°   31',  O  A  i-i, 
(over  24)=94°  10',  OaT  =  114°  6£',  OaI  =  110° 
40',  O  A  24  =  98°  46' ;  a  =  93°  13*',  £  =  115°  55*',  571 

7  =  91°  11^'  Cleavage :  O,  i-i  perfect,  the  latter 
least  so.  Twins  similar  to  those  of  albite.  Also  mas- 
sive.    Structure  gran  nlar,  or  coarse  lamellar. 

H.=6-7.  G.=2-60-2-78.  Lustre  of  cleavage 
planes  inclining  to  pearly  ;  of  other  faces  vitreous. 
Color  white,  grayish,  reddish.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent  —  translucent.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Brittle. 

Var. — AnortJiite  was  described  from  the  glassy  crystals  of  Som- 
ma.     Indianite  is  a  white,  grayish,  or  reddish  granular  anorthite  from  India,  first  described 
in  1802  by  Count  Bourn  on. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  Al  :  Si=l  :  3  :  4.  Formula  CaAlSi90„= Silica  43*1,  alumina  368, 
lime  20*1=100.    The  alkalies  are  sometimes  present  in  very  small  amounts, 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  5  to  a  colorless  glass.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obe. — Occurs  in  some  granites;  occasionally  in  connection  with  gabbro  and  serpentine 
rocks ;  in  some  cases  along  with  corundum ;  in  many  volcanic  rocks.  Found  in  the  old  lavas 
in  the  ravines  of  Monte  Somma;  Pesmeda-Alp,  Tyrol ;  in  the*  Faroe  islands;  in  Iceland; 
Dear  Bogoslovsk  in  the  Ural,  etc. 

Bytownite  has  been  shown  by  Zirkel  to  be  a  mixture.     Bytown,  Canada. 


Triclinic.    IaT  =  121°  37',  O A U  =  93°  20',  O A  1=110°  50',  OnT 


grains  cleavable ;  sometimes  eryptocryc 
H.=6.  G.=2'67-2*76.  Lustre  of  O  pearly,  passing  into  vitreous; 
elsewhere  vitreous  or  subresinons.  Color  gray,  brown,  or  greenish,  some- 
times colorless  and  glassy ;  rarely  porcelain- white ;  usually  a  change  of 
colors  in  cleavable  varieties.  Streak  uncolored.  Translucent — subtrans- 
lueent. 


Oomp.,  Var. — Q.  ratio  for  B  :  Al :  Si=.l  :  3  :  6,  but  varying  somewhat  (see  p.  297). 
Formula  RAlSi,Oi0;  here  B=Ca  and  Naa.  The  atomic  ratio  for  Na  :  Ca=2  :  3  generally, 
this  corresponds  to  Silica  52*9,  alumina  80  3,  lime  12  3,  soda  4*5=  100. 

Var.  1.   CUavabU.    (a)  Well  crystallized  to  (b)  massive.     Play  of  colors  either  wanting,  as 
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in  some  colorless  crystals :  or  pale ;  or  deep ;  blue  and  green  are  the  predominant  colors ;  but 
yellow,  fire-red,  and  pearl-gray  also  occur.  By  cutting  very  thin  slices,  parallel  to  to,  from 
the  original  labradorite,  they  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  contain,  besides  striae,  great 
numbers  of  minute  scales,  like  the  aventurine  oligoclase,  which  are  probably  gothite  or  hema- 
tite. These  Bcales  produce  an  atenturine  effect  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  play  of 
colors  which  arises  from  the  interference  of  the  rays  of  light  reflected  by  innumerable  inter- 
nal lamella!  (llewtch).  The  various  forms  of  minerals  {micrvpl<tkUc8,  microphylUUs,  etc.)  en- 
closed in  the  labradorite,  and  their  relation  to  it  in  position,  have  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  Schrauf  (Ber.  Ak.,  Wien,  Dec.,  1869). 

Pyr,,  etc. — B.  B.  fuses  at  3.  to  a  colorless  glass.  Decomposed  with  difficulty  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  generally  leaving  a  portion  of  undecomi>osed  mineral. 

Obs.— Labradorite  is  a  constituent  of  some  rocks,  both  metamorphic  and  igneous;  eg., 
diabase,  doleryte,  basalt,  etc.  The  labradoritic  metamorphic  rocks  are  most  common  among 
the  formationb  of  the  Archaean  or  pre-Silurian  era.  Such  are  part  of  those  of  British  America, 
northern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas;  those  of  Greenland,  Norway,  Finland,  Sweden, 
and  probably  of  the  Vosges.  Being  a  feldspar  containing  comparatively  little  silica,  it  occurs 
mainly  in  rocks  which  include  little  or  no  quartz  (free  silica). 

Kiew  has  furnished  fine  specimens ;  also  Labrador.  It  is  met  with  in  many  places  in 
Canada  East.  Occurs  at  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  also  in  St.  Lawrence,  Warren,  Sooharie,  and 
Green  Cos.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  Mineral  Hill,  Chester  Co.  ;  in  the  Witchita  Mte.,  ArirwrmM, 
etc. 

Labradorite  was  first  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Paul,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  by  Mr.  Wolfe, 
a  Moravian  missionary,  about  the  year  1770,  and  was  called  by  the  early  mineralogists  Labra- 
dor stoue  (lAibrador*tein)%  and  also  chatoyant,  opaline,  or  Labrador  feldspar.  Labradorite 
receives  a  fine  polish,  and  owing  to  the  chat  jy  ant  reflections,  the  specimens  are  often  highly 
beautiful.     It  is  sometimes  used  in  jewelry. 

Mabkklynite. — Occurs  in  transparent,  isometric,  grains  in  the  meteorite  of  Shergotty. 
Same  composition  as  labradorite. 


ANDESITE.    Andesine. 

Triclinia  Approximate  angles  from  Esterel  crystals  (DesCl.):  O  At-t, 
left,  87°-8S°, OA/=  111°-112°,  OaT  =  115°,  lAi-t  =  119°-120°,  l hirl 
=120°,  #A2-£  =  101o-102°.  Twins:  resembling  those  of  albite.  Sel- 
dom in  crystals.  Cleavage  more  uneven  than  in  albite.  Also  granular 
massive. 

II. =5-6.  G.= 2-61-2*74.  Color  white,  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  flesh- 
red.     Lustre  subvitreous,  inclining  to  pearly. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  1:3:8,  but  varying  to  1  :  3  :  7.  General  formula  RAlSi40,,;  R=Na3and 
Ca  in  the  ratio  1  :  1  to  3  :  1 ;  if  the  ratio  is  1  :  1,  the  formula  corresponds  to  Silica  59*8,  alu- 
mina 25-5,  lime  7  0,  soda  7*7=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Andesitc  fuses  in  thin  splinters  before  the  blowpipe.  Saccharite  melts  only  on 
thin  edges ;  with  borax  forms  a  clear  glass.     Imperfectly  soluble  in  acids. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  many  rocks,  especially  some  trachytes.  The  original  locality  was  in  the 
Andes,  at  Marmato ;  also  in  the  porphyry  of  rEstcrel.  France  ;  in  the  Vasges  Mts.  ;  at  Vap- 
nefiord,  Iceland,  in  honey-yellow  transparent  crystals,  etc.  In  North  America,  foimd  at 
Chateau  Richer,  Canada,  forming  with  hypersthene  and  ihnenite  a  wide-spread  rock ;  color 
flesh-red. 

Andesitc  is  regarded  by  DesCl oizeaux  as  an  altered  oligoclase,  but  many  careful  analyses 
point  to  a  feldspar  having  the  composition  given  above. 


HYALOPHANE. 

Monoelinic,  like  orthoelase,  and  angles  nearlv  the  same.     6r=64°16', 
/A  /  =  118°  41',  O  A  1-*  =130°  55f .     Cleavage  :  O  perfect,  i-i  somewhat 
£  lees  so.    In  small  crystals,  single,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 


^ 
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H.=6-6*5.  G.=2*80,  transparent;  2*905,  translucent.  Lustre  vitreous, 
or  like  that  of  adularia.  Color  white,  or  colorless ;  also  flesh-red.  Trans- 
parent to  translucent. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si=l  :  3  :  8.  Formula  (Ba,K2)AlSi40,a.  Analysis  of  hyalo- 
pbane  from  the  Binnenthal  by  Stockar  Escher,  SiOa  52*67,  A103  21  12,  MgO  004,  CaO  046, 
BaO  15*05,  Na,0  214,  KaO  782,  HaO  0  58 =99  88. 

Pyx.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  blebby  glass.     Unacted  upon  by  acids. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  a  granular  dolomite  near  Imfeld,  in  the  Binnenthal,  Switzerland  ;  also  at 
Jakohsberg  in  Sweden. 


572 


OLIOOOLASB. 

Triclinic.    Ia  I'  =  120°  42',  O  A  i-l,  ov.  %V  =  93°  50',  O  A  /=  110°  55', 
O  A  I  =  114°  40'.    Cleavage :  O,  i-l  perfect,  the 
latter  least  so.     Twins :  similar  to  those  of  albite. 
Also  massive. 

H.=6-7.  G.=2-56-2-72;  mostly  2-65-2-69. 
Lustre  vitreo-pearly  or  waxy,  to  vitreous.  Color 
usually  whitish,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  grayish- 
green,  grayish-white,  reddish-white,  greenish, 
reddish ;  sometimes  aventurine.  Transparent, 
subtranslucent.      Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven. 

Oomp.,  Var.~ Q.  ratio  for  R  :  M  :  Si=l  :  3  :  9,  though 
with  some  variations  (see  p.  297).  Formula  RAlSiaOM,  with 
R=Na(K2),Ca.  The  ratio  of  3  :  1  for  Na  :  Ca  corresponds  in 
this  formula  to  Silica  61-9,  alumina  241,  lime  5  2,  soda  8*8=100. 

Var.  1 .  Cleiimble  ;  in  crystals  or  massive.  2.  Compact  mamre  ;  oligodase-feUite ;  includes 
part,  at  least,  of  the  so-called  compact  feldspar  or  fehrite,  consisting  of  the  feldspar  in  a  com- 
pact, either  fine  granular  or  flint-like  state.  3.  Aventurine  oliyockuse,  or  sunstone.  Color 
grayish- white  to  reddish-gray,  usually  the  latter,  with  internal  yellowish  or  reddish  fire-like 
reflections  proceeding  from  disseminated  crystals  of  probably  either  hematite  or  gothite.  4. 
Moonstone  pt.     A  whitish  opalescence. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  3*5  to  a  clear  or  enamel-like  glass.  Not  materially  acted  upon  by 
acid*. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  porphyry,  granite,  syenite,  serpentine,  and  also  in  different  eruptive  rocks. 
It  is  sometimes  associated  with  orthoclase  in  granite,  or  other  granite-like  rocks.  Among  its 
localities  are  Pargas  in  Finland  ;  Schaitansk,  Ural ;  in  protogine  of  the  Mer-de-Glaoe,  in  the 
Alps ;  in  fine  crystals  at  Mt.  Somma ;  as  sunstone  at  Tvedestrand,  Norway ;  in  Iceland, 
colorless,  at  Hafnefjord  {TuifnefiordiU).  In  the  United  States,  at  Union vi lie.  Pa.  ;  also  at 
Haddam,  Ct.  ;  Mineral  Hill,  Delaware  Co. ,  Pa. ;  at  the  emery  mine,  Chester,  Mass. 

Named  in  1826  by  Breithaupt  from  6">'r/<»;,  little,  and  *Aiw,  to  cteavz. 

Tbchkrmakite  (v.  Kobell). — Supposed  to  be  a  inagne&ia-feUtepar,  but  the  conclusion 
was  probably  based  on  the  analysis  of  impure  material.  Later  investigations  (Hawes,  Pisani) 
make  it  an  oligocUse.     Occurs  with  kjerulfine  from  Bamle,  Norway. 


Triclinia  I A  T  =  120°  47',  OAi-l  =  93°  36',  O  A  /'  =  114°  42',  O  A 1 
=  110°  50',  0 A 2-*'=  136°  50',  <9a2-£=:1330  14'.  Cleavage:  0,  i-l 
perfect,  the  first  most  so ;  l-l  sometimes  distinct.  Twins:  twinning-plane 
t-i,  axis  of  revolution  normal  to  i-l,  this  is  the  most  common  method,  and 
its  repetition  gives  rise  to  the  line  striatums  (p.  91)  upon  the  plane  O,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  triclinic  feldspars ;  twinning-plane,  2-i  (f.  578) 
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analogous  to  the  Baveno  twins  of  orthoclase ;  also  twinning-axis,the  vertical 
axis  (f.  575) ;  twinning-axis,  the  macrodiagonal  axis*  (4),  the  peridine  tvrint. 
Double  twins  not  uncommon.  True  simple  crystals  very  rare.  Also  mas- 
sive, either  lamellar  or  granular ;  the  laminae  sometimes  divergent ;  granular 
varieties  occasionally  quite  fine  to  impalpable. 


573 


574 
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(V\   fiffi)  fifth 
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Pericline. 


Middletowc  Ct 


H.  =  6-7.  G.=2*59-2-65.  Lustre  pearly  upon  a  cleavage  face  ;  vitreous 
in  other  directions.  Color  white,  a(so  occasionally  bluish,  gray,  reddish, 
greenish,  and  green ;  sometimes  having  a  bluish  opalescence  or  play  of  colors 
on  O.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent— subtranslucent.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle. 

Comp.,  Var — Q.  ratio  Na  :  A\  :  Si=l  :  3  :  12.  Formula  Na,ArlSi60,«=Silica  68-6,  alumina 
1JW>,  soda  11*8  =  100.  A  Rmall  part  of  the  sodium  is  replaced  usually,  if  not  always,  by 
potassium,  and  also  by  calcium  (here  Na*  by  Ca).  But  these  differences  are  not  externally 
apparent. 

Var.  1.  Ordinary,  (a)  In  crystals  or  cleavable  massive.  The  angles  vary  somewhat, 
especially  for  plane  T.  (/>)  Arc  u-t  urine  ;  similar  to  aventurine  oligoclase  and  orthoclase.  it) 
MttouMtont  ;  similar  to  moonstone  under  oligoclase  and  orthoclase.  Perinteritt  is  a  whitish 
adularia-like  albite,  slightly  iridescent,  having  G.  =2(J20  ;  named  from  TTfptoTfpu,  %dgeon%  the 
colors  resembling  somewhat  those  of  the  neck  of  a  pigeon,  (d)  Pericline  is  in  large,  opaqae. 
white  crystals,  short  and  broad,  of  the  forms  in  f.  577  (f.  334,  p.  101) ;  from  the  chlorite  schisto 
of  the  Alps.     Lamellar;  cleareUtndite,  a  white  kind  found  at  Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  4  to  a  colorless  or  white  glass,  imparting  an  intense  yellow  to  the 
flame.     Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Obs. — Albite  is  a  constituent  of  several  rocks,  as  dioryte,  etc.  It  occurs  with  orthoclase  m 
some  granite.  It  is  common  also  in  gneiss,  and  sometimes  in  the  crystalline  schists.  Venn 
of  albitic  granite  are  often  repositories  of  the  rarer  granite  minerals  and  of  fine  crystalta- 
tions  of  gems,  including  beryl,  tourmaline,  allanite,  columbite,  etc.  It  occurs  also  in  «wne 
trachyte,  in  phonolyte.  in  granular  limestone  in  disseminated  crystals,  as  near  Modane  in 
Savoy.  Some  localities  for  crystals  are  :  Schneeberg  in  Passeir,  in  simple  crystals  ;  Col  an 
Bonhoinme  ;  St.  (luthard,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Alps;  Penig,  etc..  Saxony  ;  Arendal;  Green- 
land ;  Island  of  Elba. 

In  the  U.  S..  in  Maine,  at  Paris.  In  JT/tjw..  at  Chesterfield;  at  Goshen.  In  Conn.,** 
Haddam;  at  Middletown.  In  3r.  York,  at  Granville,  Washington  Co.  ;  at  Moriah,  Essex  Co. 
In  Paul.,  at  Union ville,  Delaware  Co. 

The  name  Albite  is  derived  from  albits^  white,  in  allusion  to  its  color,  and  was  given  the 
species  by  Gahu  and  Berzelius  in  1814. 


*  Vom  Rath  has  recently  shown  this  to  be  the  true  method  of  twinning  in  this  cat*,  *** 
hence  that  the  explanation  of  Rose  (given  on  p.  101)  is  incorrect. 
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ORTHOCLASE. 

clinic.  C  =  63°  53',  I/\  1=  118°  48',  O  A 14  =  153°  28';  c:b:d 
:  1-5183  :  1.  ON  14  =  120°  41',  0  A  2-i  =  99°  38',  <9  A  2  =  98° 
avage  :  O  perfect;  i-i  less  distinct ;  i-i  faint;  also  imperfect  in  the 
l  of  one  of  the  faces  L  Twins:  twinning-plane,  i-i  {Carlsbad 
.  582,  but  the  clinopinacoid  {i-i)  the  com  posit  ion -face  (see  p.  98) ; 
5-plane  the  base  {O)  f.  583 ;  also  the  clinodome,  24  (liaveno  twins), 
i>88,  in  which  the  prism  is  made  up  of  two  adjoining  planes  O  and 
and  is  nearly  square,  because  O  A  i-i  =  90°,  and  O  A  24  =  135°  3'; 
169°  28' ;  also  the  same  in  a  twin  of  4  crystals,  f.  587,  each  side  of 
m  then  an  O  (see  also  p.  99).  Often  massive,  granular ;  sometimes 
Also  compact  crypto-crystalline,  and  sometimes  flint-like  or 
ke. 
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Loxoclase. 

3-6'5.  G.  =  2-44-2-62,  mostly  2*5-2-6.  Lustre  vitreous;  on  cleav- 
!ace  sometimes  pearly.  Color  white,  gray,  flesh-red,  common; 
l-white,  bright-green.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  trans- 
Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Optic-axial  plane  sometimes  in 
lodiagonal  section  and  sometimes  in  the  clinodiagonal ;  acute  bisec- 
avs  negative,  normal  to  the  orthodi agonal. 

,  Var Q.  ratio  for  K  :  Al  :  Si=l  :  3  :  12.     Formula  K*AlSi„0,„= Silica  647,  alu- 

[,  potash  16*9  =  100;  with  sodium  sometimes  replacing  part  of  the  potassium.  The 
9  of  Carlsbad  contains  rubidium.  The  varieties  depend  mainly  on  structure,  varia- 
ngles,  the  presence  of  soda,  and  the  presence  of  impurities. 

lount  of  sodium  detected  by  analyses  varies  greatly,  the  variety  mnidin,  (see  below) 
b  containing  6  per  cent.  The  variations  in  angles  are  large,  and  they  occur  some- 
m  in  specimens  of  the  same  locality.  The  crystallization  is  normally  monoclinic, 
ariations  are  simply  irregularities.  There  are  also  large  optical  variations  in  ortho- 
which  see  DesCL  Min.,  i,  329. 

Ordinary.  In  crystals,  or  cleavable  massive.  Adtdaria  (adular).  Transparent, 
,  usually  with  pearly  opalescent  reflections,  and  sometimes  with  a  play  of  colors  like 
>e,  though  paler  in  shade.  Moonstone  belongs  in  part  here,  the  rest  being  albite  and 
.  Sunxtone,  or  atent urine  feldspar :  In  part  ortboclase,  rest  albite  or  oligoclase 
Amazon*Ume :  Bright  verdigris-green,  and  cleavable,  mostly  mixtures  of  orthoclase 
KsUne  (Dx  ).  Koenig  concludes  that  the  coloring  matter  of  the  Pike's  Peak  amazon- 
n  organic  compound  of  iron,  which  has  been  infiltrated  into  the  mass. 
i  of  Nose,  or  glassy  feldspar  (including  much  of  the  Ice-spar,  part  of  which  is  anor- 
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thite).  Occurs  in  transparent  glassy  crystals,  mostly  tabular  (whence  tbe  name  from  ffrmr,  a 
board),  in  lava,  p amice,  trachyte,  phonolite,  etc.  Proportion  of  soda  to  potash  varies  from 
1  :  20  to  2  :  1.  Hhyacolite  is  the  same  ;  the  name  was  applied  to  glassy  crystals  from  Mt. 
Somma  (Eisspath,   Wern.). 

ChesterUte.  In  white  crystals,  smooth,  but  feebly  lustrous,  implanted  on  dolomite  in  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Penn.,  and  having  wide  variations  in  its  angles.  It  contains  but  little  soda.  Accord- 
ing to  DesCloizeaux  the  chesterlite  consists  of  a  union  of  parallel  bands  of  orthoclase  and  a 
triclinic  feldspar  of  the  same  composition,  which  he  calls  microcline  (see  below). 

Lozoclase.  In  grayish-white  or  yellowish  crystals,  a  little  pearly  or  greasy  in  lustre,  often 
large,  feebly  shining,  lengthened  usually  in  the  direction  of  the  clinodiagonaL  0  A  i=112° 
30',  0a/'=112°  50',  1,\1'=120°  20,  Oai-1  (cleavage  angle) =90°,  Breith.  G.=2*6-2-62, 
Plattner.  The  analyses  find  much  more  soda  than  potash,  the  ratio  being  about  3:1,  but 
how  far  this  is  due  to  mixture  with  albite  has  not  been  ascertained.  From  Hammond,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  Named  from  \o£6s,,  transverse,  and  kAcu»,  I  cleave,  under  the  idea  that 
the  crystals  are  peculiar  in  having  cleavage  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal  section.  Pert-kite. 
A  flesh-red  aventurine  feldspar,  consisting  of  interlaminated  albite  and  orthoclase,  as  shown 
by  Breithaupt.     From  Perth,  Canada  East. 

Compact  Orthoclask  or  Orthoclabe-felsite. — This  crypto-crystalline  variety  is  com- 
mon and  occurs  of  various  colors,  from  white  and  brown  to  deep  red.  There  are  two  kinds 
(a)  the  jasper-like,  with  a  subvitreous  lustre  ;  and  (b)  the  ceratoid  or  wax-like,  with  a  waxy 
lustre.  Some  red  kinds  look  closely  like  red  jasper,  but  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  fusi- 
bility. The  orthoclase  differs  from  the  albite  felsite  in  containing  much  more  potash  than 
sods.     The  Swedish  name  IJaUeflinta  means  false  flint. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.  B.  fuses  at  5  ;  varieties  containing  much  soda  are  more  fusible.  Loxoclase 
fuses  at  4.     Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Obs — Orthoclase  is  an  essential  constituent  of  many  rocks ;  here  are  included  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica  schist;  also  syenite,  trachyte,  phonolyte,  etc.,  etc. 

Fine  crystals  are  found  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia ;  Katherinenburg,  Siberia  ;  Arendal,  Nor- 
way ;  Baveno  in  Piedmont ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  the  Urals  :  the  Mourne  mountains,  Ireland,  etc. ; 
in  the  trachyte  of  the  Drachenf els  on  the  Rhine.  In  the  U.  States,  orthoclase  is  found  in 
^r.  Uamp. ,  at  Acworth.  In  Conn. ,  at  Haddam  and  Middletown.  In  N.  York,  at  Hossie  ; 
in  the  town  of  Hammond ;  in  Lewis  Co. ;  near  Natural  Bridge  ;  in  Warwick ;  and  at  Amity 
and  Edenville.  In  Penn.,  in  crystals  at  Leiperville,  Delaware  Co.,  etc.  In  N.  Car.,  at 
Washington  Mine,  Davidson  Co.;  beautiful  Amazonstone  at  Pike's  Peak,  Col.  Massive  ortho- 
clase is  abundant  at  many  localities. 

Microcline.  -'1  triclinic  jxtUinh  felfaptir. — The  name  microclin-c  was  originally  given  by 
Breithaupt  to  a  whitish  or  reddish  feldspar  from  the  zircon-syenite  of  Fredericksvarn  and 
Brevig,  Norway,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  triclinic.  It  was  shown  by  DesCloizeaux  that  this 
feldspar  was  merely  a  variety  of  orthoclase  remarkable  for  its  large  amount  of  soda.  Recently 
the  latter  author  has  proposed  to  retain  this  name  for  a  feldspar  found  in  the  midst  of  gran- 
ites, pegmatite,  and  gneiss,  which  is  shown  both  by  the  angle  between  its  cleavage  planes, 
and  also  by  its  optical  properties,  to  be  really  triclinic. 

Form  generally  like  that  of  orthoclase.  Cleavage  basal  and  clinodiagonal,  and  also  easy 
parallel  to  both  prismatic  faces  (7  and  1');  for  the  optical  properties  see  p.  298.  Often  asso- 
ciated with  orthoclase  in  regular  parallel  bands,  especially  in  the  amazonstone  ;  albite  is  also 
sometimes  present,  though  irregularly.  Analysis  of  a  "pure  microcline  "  from  Magnet  Cove 
byPisani.     G.=254. 

Si02  rV103  FeO,  K,0  Na,0  ign. 

6430  1970  0-74  1560  048  0-35=10117 

The  association  of  orthoclase  and  microcline  was  observed  in  specimens  from  the  Ilmen 
Mts. ;  Urals  ;  Arendal  ;  Greenland  ;  Labrador  ;  Everett,  Mass. ;  Delaware,  Chester  Co. ,  Penn. ; 
Pike's  Peak,  Col.  The  purest  microcline  was  that  of  a  greenish  color  from  Magnet  Cove, 
Ark.  ;  ib  enclosed  crystals  of  segirite,  and  was  not  mixed  with  orthoclase. 

SUBSILICATES. 

Humite  or  Chondrodite  Group,  including  three  sub-species  : 

I.  Humite;  II.  Chondrodite;  III.  Olinohumite. 

The  existence  of  three  types  of  forms  among  the  crystals  of  humite  (Vesuvius)  was  early 
shown  by  Scacchi ;  they  have  since  then  been  further  investigated  by  vom  Rath  (Pogg.  Erg., 
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Bd.  v.,  32t,  1871  ;  ibid.,  tL,  385,  1873).  The  chemical  identity  of  the  species  humite  and 
chondrodite  was  shown  by  BammeUberg  ;  later  Kokscharof  proved  that  the  crystals  of  chon- 
drodite from  Purgae,  Finland,  were  identical  in  form  and  angles  with  Soacchi'e  type  II,  of 
humite.  and  the  same  has  also  been  shown  of  the  Swedish  crystals  by  vom  Bath.  In  1875 
the  author  described  crystals  of  chondrodite  from  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  belonging  to  each  of  the- 
three  types  of  humite ;  he  showed,  moreover,  then  and  later  (Feb.,  1870),  that  contrary  to 
what  had  been  previously  assumed,  the  crystals  of  both  type  IL  and  type  III.  were  monoclinic, 
not  o rt hn rhombic.  DesCloixeanx  and  Klein  have  since  proved  (Jahrb.  MLn..  1876,  No.  6} 
the  monocltnio  character  of  type  III.  of  the  Vesuvian  humite,  and  the  former  that  of  the 
Swedish  crystals  (type  II.)  ;  he,  moreover,  proved  the  orthorhombio  character  of  the  crystals 
of  type  I. ,  Vesuvius.  In  accordance  with  these  facta  DesCloixeanx  hits  proposed  that  the  three 
types  be  regarded  as  distinct  species,  with  the  names  given  above. 


Orthorliombic.  Holohedral.  t-s  (o*)  A  t-s  =  130"  19' ;  0  (A)  A  3*i  (£)  = 
102°  48' ;  0  A  l-l  (i*)  =  124°  16' ;  O  A  3-1  («■)  =  103°  47' ;  O  A  l-l  («*)  =  126° 
21';  t?Al-S(**)  =  121"  44'.  Twins:  twinning-plane  $-1,  also  jf-i,  in  both 
cases  the  angle  of  the  horizontal  prism  is  nearly  120°.  Optic-axial  plane 
parallel  to  the  base,  acute  bisectrix  positive,  normal  to  l-l.  Dispersion 
almost  zero.    2Ho  =  78°  18'-79°  for  red  rays.    (Dead) 


Monoclinic.  A  hi  =  122"  29';  A  Ac*  =  109*  5';  A  A  «*'  =  198°  58'; 
A  :m*=103°  12';  A  An*' =  103°  9';  A  A^  =  135°  20';  A  At*  =  125° 
50';   CA^=146°24';   OA  n*  =  135°  40':   (7  An*  =  135°  41'. 

The  letters  (those  employed  by  Scacehi)  correspond  to  the  following 

symbols: — 


A  =  0    r  =  14  e*  =  —  %i  n'  =  - 

C  =  i-'i   i*=  £-i  «*'=      2-i   n*'= 


^  =  —4-4  r»=  —  4-4  m*=—  6-4; 


f  i  *•*= 


i-l 


Twins:  twinning  plane  \-i  (±!)  and  f-i  (±?),  (both  having  a  prismatic 
ingle  nearly  120°) ;  also  the  baeal  plane  0  (Brewster,  N.  Y .,  r.  593). 
Optic-axial  plane  makes  an  angle  of  26°  with  the  base;  aaute  bisectrix 


positive,  normal  to  the  clinopinacoid  ((7).     2Ha=88°  48'  for  red  rays, 
Brewster,  N.  Y.  (E.  S.  D.).  2Ho=86°  WST  20'  (red  rajs),  Sweden,  (DesCL) 

The  above  angles  are  those  (riven  by  DeeCloiienux,  the  anthor'n  own  measurements  on  the 
cn-staln  from  Brewster  {not  yet  ooniploted),  point  to  a  smaller  variation  from  the  rectangular 


type.     DeeCloizeanz  nukes  the  plane  **'  = 


=i  r»=sl,  r»= -1. 


Monoclinic.  A  A^  =  133°  40' ;  ^Ae"  =  133e  40';  J4Ai,  =  125°  13'; 
^4  Am  =114°  55';  .4  Am*  =  92°  58';  A  An  =  132°  14';  iAn1  =  122° 
57';  J4An'  =  97°23';  J4An«'  =  97°23';  J4A7*  =  131°23  ;  j4a»-*  =  125° 
47' ;   Ca  i3  =132°  56' ;  (7a  i*  =  137°  25'.     DesCloizeanx. 

These  letters  (those  employed  by  Scacchi)  correspond  to  the  following 
.  symbols: — 
A=0      i  =|4    n=     ^     «*=— 4    **=  —  ft-h    *■»  =  — $-S    »•'=—  |-i 
6'=i'-i     t*=14    »a=— |    «*'=     4    »■*  =      -J-i    H=    -f-i    »*  =     H-i 

DesCloizcatix  makes  the  plane  «*'  =  t-i,  r8  =  I,  and  f*  =  —  1,  and  73  =  1. 
Twins:  twinning-plane  —  j-i;  also  the  basal  plane  (Brewster).  Optic-axial 
plane  makes  an  angle  of  7£°  with  the  base,  Brewster  (Dana) ;  same  angle 
for  Vesiivian  crystals  equals  12°  28'  (Klein),  about  11°  (DesCI.1.  Acute 
bisectrix  positive,  normal  to  clinopinacoid.  2IIa=84°  40'-85°  15',  vcllow 
(Kl.).=84°  3S'-85°  4'  white  crystals,  and  =86°  40-87°  14'  brown  crystals 
(DesCl.).     Sections  of  crystals  often  shows  a  complex  twinned  structure. 

In  other  physical  and  in  chemical  characters  these  three  snb-species  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished. 

II.=6-6-5.  G.= 3-11 8-3-24.  Lustre  vitreons—  resinous.  Color  of 
crystals  yellowish-white,  citron-yellow,  honey-yellow,  hyacinth -red,  brownish 
(Vesuvius*);  also  deep  garnet-red  (Brewster).  Color  of  the  mineral  occur- 
ring massive  and  in  rounded  imbedded  grains  (chondrodite  at  least  in  part) 
iis  of  crystals,  also  sometimes  olive-green,  apple-green,  gray,  black.  Streak 
white,  or  slightly  yellowish,  or  grayish.  Transparent — eubtranslucent 
Fracture  subconchoidal — uneven. 
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Corap. — The  chemical  investigations  of  Rammelsberg  and  vom  Bath  have  served  to  show 
a  considerable  variation  in  composition  in  the  different  Tarietiea,  but  do  not  give  decidedly 
different  furmulas  to  the  three  types  of  Soaoohi,  that  is.  the  three  minerals  described  above. 

In  general  Q.  ratio  for  Mg  :  Si =4  :  3  <1}>  :  1),  and  the  formula  then  Mg„Si,0,, ;  or,  as  pre- 
ferred by  Bammelsberg,  Mg  :  Si=S  :  4  (1J  :  1),  and  the  formula  is  then  MgDSi,0,.  In  all 
cases  part  of  the  magneainm  is  replaced  by  iron,  and  part  of  the  oxygen  by  fluorine  (F,),  the 
amount  varying  from  2£  to  81  P-  o,,  but  certainly  not  dependent  (v.  Ilath  and  Bamm.)  upon 
the  tbree  types. 


Analyses :- 

I.  Hurnite,  Vesuvius, 
II.  Chondrodite,  Vesuvius, 
II.  Chondrodite,  Brewster, 
II.  Chondrodite,  Sweden, 
III.  Clinohnmite,  Vesuvius, 


SiO,    FeO  MgO  F 

85-63    513  64-45  243  CaO  028  AlO,  0'83=99-o8,  v.  Bath. 

83-28   2'30  57*2  Ol't  CaO  074  MO,  106=100-32,  Banun. 

8410   7-28  53-73  414  AlO,  0-48=8972,  Hawes. 

83-88    683  53-51  484  AlO,  0-72=98-26,  v.  Rath. 

S-48  54-93  240  AlO,  0-24=99-86,  v.  Bath. 


ChondTodibe(?),N.Jeraey,33-87   3-48    56-97    744 


=101-88,  Bamm 


Fyr.,  etc.— B.B.  infusible ;  some  varieties  blacken  and  then  burn  white.  Fused  with  salt 
of  phosphorus  in  the  open  tube  gives  a  reaction  for  fluorine.  With  the  fluxes  a  reaction  for 
iron.     Gelatinizes  with  acids.     Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  off  silicon  fluoride. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters  are:  Lnf usibility  ;  gelatinizing  with  acids ;  fluorine  reac- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid. 

Oba.— The  localities  of  the  crystallised  minerals  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  granular  ohondrodite  (?)  occurs  mostly  in  limestone.  It  is  found  in  Finland  and 
in  Sweden;  at  Taberg  in  Wennland ;  at  Boden  in  Saxony;  on  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland;  at 
Achmatovsk  in  the  Ural,  etc.  Abundant  in  the  counties  of  Sussex.  If.  J.,  and  Orange.  N.  Y. , 
where  it  is  associated  with  spinel.  In  &.  Jtrtey,  at  Bryam  ;  at  Sparta ;  at  Vernon,  Lockwood, 
and  Franklin.  In  N.  York,  in  Orange  Co.,  in  Warwick,  Monroe,  etc. ;  near  Edenvilte ;  at 
the  Tilly  Foster  Iron  Mine,  Brewster.  Putnam  Co.  In  Mat*.,  at  Chelmsford.  In  Penn.,  near 
Chadsford.  In  Vanatla,  in  limestone  at  St  Crosby  j  St.  Jerome  ;  St.  Adele  ;  Orenville,  etc., 
abundant. 


TOURMALINE.    Turmalin,  Germ. 
Rhombohedral.   EhR  =  103°,  OhR  =  134°  3';  6  =  0-89526.    Ja£  = 


Gonvemeur,  N.T.  St.  Lawrence  Co. ,  N.T. 

354°  59',  i  Ai  =  133°  8',  £-2  A  45  =  155°  14',  »'-2  A  £*  =  142°  26'.     Usually 
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hemihedral,  being  often  unlike  at  the  opposite  extremities,  or  hemimorphie, 
and  the  prisms  often  triangular.  Cleavage :  H,  — £.  and  i-2,  difficult. 
Somotimes  massive  compact;  also  columnar,  coarse  or  fine,  parallel  or 
divergent. 

11. =7-7*5.  G.=2-94-3#3.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  black,  brownish- 
black,  bluish-black,  most  common  ;  blue,  green,  red,  and  sometimes  of  ricli 
shades ;  rarely  white  or  colorless ;  some  specimens  red  internally  and  green 
externally ;  and  others  red  at  one  extremity,  and  green,  blue,  or  black  at 
the  other.  Dichroic  (p.  161).  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent— opaque  ; 
greater  transparency  across  the  prism  than  in  the  line  of  the  axis.  Frac- 
ture subconchoidal — uneven.     Brittle.     Pyroelectric  (p.  165). 

Var.— 1.  Ordinary.     In  crystals,     (a)  BubeUite;  the  red  sometimes  transparent,    (b)  lndi~ 

coUte  ;  the  blue,  either  pale  or  bluish -black  ;  named  from  the  indigo-blue  color,    (c)  Brazilian 

Sapphire  (in  jewelry);  Berlin-blue  and  transparent;   (d)  Brazilian  Emerald,  Chrysolite  (or 

Peridot)  of  Brazil ;  green  and  transparent,     (e)  Peridot  of  Ceylon;  honey-yeUow.     (/)  Ac/i- 

roite;  colorless  tourmaline,  from  Elba,     (g)  Aphriute ;   black  tourmaline,  from  Krageroe, 

Norway,    (h)  Columnar  and  black;  coarse  columnar.    Resembles  somewhat  hornblende,  but 

has  a  more  resinous  fracture,  and  is  without  distinct  cleavage  or  anything  like  a  fibrous 

appearance  in  the  texture. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  of  all  varieties  for  R  :  Si=3  :  2  (Rammelsberg),  consequently  the  general 
hii  u 

formula  is  R>(R«,fi)SiOft.  R  may  represent  here  H,  K,  Na,  Li  ;  also  R=Mg(Ca),Fe,Mn,  and 
ft=Al,B, ;  further  than  this  the  Si  is  often  in  part  replaced  by  F».  Rammelsberg  distin- 
guishes two  groups,  where  the  Q.  ratio  for  B  :  Al :  Si=3  :  6  :  8,  and  (2)  with  the  Q.  ratio  for 

B  :  Al :  Si=l  :  3  :  8.     In  the  first  group  fall  most  of  the  yellow,  brown,  and  black  varieties, 

ii     i 

the  bivalent  elements  (Mg,Fe)  predominating,  the  general  formula  being  Rs(Rc)tt,Si<0,o. 

The  second  group  includes  the  colorless,  red,  and  slightly  green  kinds,  the  univalent  elements 

i     ii 
appearing  most  prominent,  especially  lithium.     The  general  formula  is  R«(R3)ftbSiwO*j. 

Several  distinct  varieties  are  made  under  these  groups,  which  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  following  analyses,  by  Rammelsberg.  I.  Gouverneur,  brown-;  G.  =  3  *0-J9.  II.  Haddam, 
black;  G.=3130.  III.  Goshen,  bluish -black ;  G.=3*203.  IV.  Paris,  Me.,  red;  G.  =3*010. 
V.  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  green;  6.  =3*069. 

SiO,  B30,  -AIO3  FeO  MnO  MgO  CaO  Na,0  K,0  Li,0  F  H-0 

I.  3885  (835)  3132  1-14     14  89  160  1-28    0-26      2-31=100*00 

II.   3750  (902)  30-87  854     8*60  1*33  160    073     —  1*81  =  100*00 

in.   36*22  10*65  33-35  11*95  1*25  0*63     1*75    0*40  0*84  0*82  2*21  =  100  83 

IV.  3819  9*97  42*63      1*94  0*39  0*45  2*60    0*68  117  118  200=100*20 

V.   38*46  9*73  36*80  6*38  0*78  1*88  —  2*47    0*47  0*72  0*55  2*31  =  100*55 

Fyr.,  etc. — I.  fuse  rather  easily  to  a  white  blebby  glass  or  slag ;  II.  fuse  with  a  strong  heat 
to  a  blebby  slag  or  enamel ;  III.  fuse  with  difficulty,  or,  in  some,  only  on  the  edges;  IV.  fuse 
on  the  edges,  and  often  with  great  difficulty,  and  some  are  infusible  ;  V.  infusible,  but  becom- 
ing white  or  paler.  With  the  fluxes  many  varieties  give  reactions  for  iron  and  manganese. 
Fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bisulphate  and  fluorite  gives  a  strong  reaction  for  boracio 
acid.  By  heat  alone  tourmaline  loses  weight  from  the  evolution  of  silicon  fluoride  and  per- 
haps also  boron  fluoride;  and  only  after  previous  ignition  is  the  mineral  completely  decom- 
posed by  fluohydric  acid.  Not  decomposed  by  acids  (Raram. ).  After  fusion  perfectly  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid  (v.  Kobell). 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  form,  occurring  commonly  in  three- Bided,  or  six-sided  prisms; 
absence  of  cleavage  (unlike  hornblende).  It  is  less  easily  fusible  than  garnet  or  vesuvianite. 
B.B.  (see  below)  gives  a  green  flame  (boron). 

Obs. — Tourmaline  is  usually  found  in  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  mica,  chloritic  or  talcose  schist, 
dolomite,  granular  limestone,  and  sometimes  in  sandstone  near  dykes  of  igneous  rocks.  The 
variety  in  granular  limestone  or  dolomite  is  commonly  brown. 

Prominent  localities  are  Katherinenburg  in  Siberia ;  Elba ;  Windisch  Kappell  in  Carinthia  ; 
Rozena ;  Airolo,  Switzerland ;  St.  Gothard.  In  Great  Britain.  Bovey  Tracey  in  Devon ; 
Cornwall,  at  different  localities  ;  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  etc. 

In  the  U.  States,  in  Mai/he,  at  Paris  and  Hebron.  In  Mass.,  at  Chesterfield ;  at  Goshen,  blue. 
In  N.  Hamp.j  Grafton ;  Acworth,  etc.   In  Conn.,  at  Monroe  and  Haddam,  black.   In  iV.  York, 
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near  GnnTerneur;  near  Port  Henry,  Eeaei  Co.,  enclosing  orthodase  {see  p.  109);  Pierrepont; 
near  Edeuville.  In  Penn.,  near  Unionville;  at  Cheater  ;  Middletown,  and  elsewhere.  In 
Canada,  at  6.  Calumet  Id.  ;  at  Fitiroj,  C.  W.  ;  at  Hnnterstown,  C.  E. ;  at  Bathurst  and 
Elmaley,  C.  W. 


Gf.hi.esite. — Tetragonal.  Color  grayish-green.  Q.  ratio  for  E  :  ft  r  Si=S  :  8  :  4,  or  8  :  2 
[or  buses  and  silicon.  Formula  Ca,RSi]O10,  with  fl=Al  :  Fe=5  : 1 ;  thia  requires  Silica  28 '9, 
alumina  21  'fl,  iron  sesquioxide  fl-fl,  lime  4 -20= 100.     Mt  Honzoni,  Fasaathal,  Tyrol. 


:  I :  &  =  0-71241 


AUSAIiUBITB. 

Orthorhombic.  I A  1=  90°  48',  0  A 14  =  144°  32' 
:  1*01405  :  1.  Cleavage:  7"  perfect  in  crystals  from 
Brazil;  i-\  less  perfect;  i-l  in  traces.  Massive,  im- 
perfectly columnar,  sometimes  radiated,  and  granular. 

II.— f'5  ;  in  some  opaque  kinds  3-6.  G.=3'05- 
3'35,  mostly  3-1-3-2.  Lustre  vitreous  ;  often  weak. 
Color  whitish,  rose-red,  flesh-red,  violet,  pearl-gray, 
reddish-brown,  olive-green.  Streak  nncolored.  Trans- 
parent to  opaque,  usually  subtraualucent.  Fracture 
uneven,  subconchoidal. 

Var. — 1.  Ordinary.  II.  r. 7-5  on  the  basal  face,  if  not  elsewhere. 
2.  Ckiattr/lite  (macle),  Sterling,  Masa.  Stout  crystals  having  the 
axis  and  angles  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest,  owing  to  a  regu- 
lar arrangement  of  impurities  through  the  interior,  and  hence  ex- 
hibiting a  colored  cross,  or  a  tcaselated  appearance  in  a  transverse 
section.  H. =3-7-5,  varying  much  with  the  degree  of  imparity. 
The  following  figure  shows  sections  of  some  crystals  (see  also  p.  110). 

004 

0E2HHE.HEE. 

Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  ft:  Si -3  :  2;  AlSiO,  =  SilicuB8-9,  alumina  03  ■!  =100.  Sometimes  a 
little  FeO,  is  present 

Pyr.,  etc — B.  B.  infusible.  With  cobalt  solution  gives  a  blue  color.  Xot  decomposed  by 
acids.     Decomposed  on  fusion  with  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates. 

Dirt — Distinguishing  characters:  infusibility  ;  hardness;  and  the  form,  being  nearly  that 
of  a  square  prism,  unlike  staurolite. 

Oba. — Most  common  in  argillaceous  schist,  or  other  schists  imperfectly  crystalline  ;  also  in 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  related  rocks.  Found  in  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  and  thence  the  name 
of  the  species  ;  in  the  Tyrol,  Lisena  valley  ;  in  Saxony,  at  Braunsdorf,  and  elsewhere.  In 
Ireland.  In  Brazil,  province  of  Minaa  Geraes  (transparent).  Common  in  crystalline  rocks  of 
New  England  and  Canada;  good  crystals  have  been  obtained  in  Delaware  Co.,  Penn  ,  etc.; 
also  in  California;   in  Mass.,  at  Sterling  (ddattiiit*). 


FIBHOUTH.    Bnoholsite.     Sillimanite. 

Monoclinic.  I A  T=  96°  to  98°  in  the  smoothest  crystals ;  usually  larger, 
the  faces  /  striated,  and  passing  into  i-S.  Cleavage  :  i-\  very  perfect,  bril- 
liant. Crystals  commonly  long  and  slender.  Also  fibrous  or  columnar 
massive,  sometimes  radiating. 
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H.=6-7.  G.=3,2-3,3.  Lustre  vitreous,  approaching  subaclamantine. 
Color  hair-brown,  grayish-brown,  grayish- white,  grayish-green,  pale  olive- 
green.     Streak  nncolored.     Transparent  to  translucent. 

Var. — 1.  SUlimanite  In  l0ftg,  slender  crystals,  passing  into  fibrous,  with  the  fibres  separ- 
able. 2.  FibroUte.  Fibrous  or  fine  columnar,  firm  and  compact,  sometimes  radiated  ;  gray- 
ish-white to  pale  brown,  and  pale  olive-green  or  greenish-gray.  BuchoizUe  and  tnonroHU  are 
here  included ;  the  latter  is  radiated  columnar,  and  of  the  greenish  color  mentioned. 

Oomp.— AlJSiOft,  as  for  andalusite=  Silica  36  9,  alumina  63  1=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.—  Same  as  given  under  andalusite. 

Dift — Distinguished  from  tremolite  by  its  infusibility ;  also  by  its  brilliant  diagonal  cleav- 
age, in  which  and  in  its  specific  gravity  it  differs  from  cyanite. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  related  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  Fassathal, 
Tyrol  (buehofHte) ;  at  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria,  eta  In  the  United  States,  at  Worcester,  Mas*. 
Near  Norwich,  Conn.  ;  at  Chester,  near  Saybrook  (silUmaniU).  In  N.  York,  in  Monroe, 
Orange  Co.  (monroUte).  In  Penn,y  at  Chester  on  the  Delaware;  in  Delaware  Co.,  etc  In 
Delaware,  at  Brandywine  Springs.    In  N.  Carolina,  with  corundum. 

Fibrolite  was  much  used  for  stone  implements  in  western  Europe  in  the  u  Stone  age/' 

W5RTHITE,  a  hydrous  fibrolite  ;  Westanite  (Sweden)  is  related  in  composition. 


OTANITJ3.    Kyanite.    Disthene. 

Triclinic.  In  flattened  prisms ;  O  rarely  observed.  Crystals  oblong, 
usually  very  long  and  blade- like.  Cleavage :  i-l  distinct ;  ^-l  less  so ;  O 
imperfect.     Also  coarsely  bladed  columnar  to  subfibrous. 

H.=5-7'25,  the  least  on  the  lateral  planes.  G.=3*45-3-7.  Lustre  vit- 
reous— pearly.  Color  blue,  white,  blue  along  the  centre  of  the  blades  or 
crystals  with  white  margins ;  also  gray,  green,  black.  Streak  uncolored. 
Translucent — transparent. 

Var. — The  white  cyanite  is  sometimes  called  ffliaitmte. 

Oomp,— AlSiO»= Silica  369,  alumina  63*1=100,  like  andalusite  and  fibrolite. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  andalusite. 

DifE — Unlike  the  amphibole  group  of  minerals  in  its  infusibility  ;  occurrence  in  thin- bladed 
prisms  characteristic. 

Obs. — Occurs  principally  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  Found  at  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland  ; 
at  Greiner  and  Pfitsch  in  the  Tyrol ;  also  in  Styria ;  Carinthia ;  Bohemia.  In  Mass. ,  at 
Chesterfield,  etc.  In  Conn.,  at  Litchfield;  at  Oxford.  In  Vermont ,  at  Thetford.  In  Penn., 
in  Chester  Co.;  and  Delaware  Co.     In  N.  Carolina. 


TOPAZ. 

Orthorhombic.  I A I  =  124°  17',  O  A  U  =  138°  3' ;  c  :  *  :  &  =0-90243 
:  1-8920  :  1.  O  A  1  =  134°  25',  1  A 1,  macr.,  =  141°  0'.  Crystals  usually 
hemihedral,  the  extremities  being  unlike;  habit  prismatic.  Cleavage: 
basal,  highly  perfect.     Also  firm  columnar  ;  also  granular,  coarse  or  fine. 

H.=8.  G. =3*4-3-65.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  straw-yellow,  wine- 
yellow,  white,  grayish,  greenish,  bluish,  reddish  ;  pale.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent — subtranslucent.      Fracture   subconchoidal,   uneven.     Pyro- 
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electric.  Optic-axial  plane  i-i ;  divergence  very  variable,  sometimes  differ- 
ing much  in  different  parts  of  the  same  crystal ;  bisectrix  positive,  normal 
to  0. 


/S^Sfrk 


Trumbull,  Ct. 


Schneckenstein. 


Coirip. — AlSiOi,  with  part  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by  fluorine  (P,J ;  ratio  of  F,  :  0=1  :  S= 
Silicon  15-17,  aluminum  29  -Q8,  oxygen  3*67,  fluorine  30  58=100. 

Pyr.,  etc B.B.  infusible.     Some  varieties  take  a  wine-yellow  or  pink  tinge  when  heated. 

Fused  in  the  open  tube  with  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  the  reaction  for  fluorine.  With  cobalt 
solution  the  pulverized  mineral  gives  a  fine  blue  on  heating.     Only  partially  attacked  by  anl- 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters :  — hardness,  greater  than  that  of  quartz ;  infnsibility  ; 
perfect  basal  cleavage.     B.B.  yields  fluorine. 

Obs. — Topaz  occurs  in  gneiss  or  granite,  with  tourmaline,  mica,  and  beryl,  occasionally 
with  apatite,  Unorite,  and  tin  ore  ;  also  in  taleose  rock,  as  in  Brazil,  with  euclase,  etc,  or 
in  mica  slate.  Fine  topazes  come  from  the  Urals;  Kamschotka ;  Brazil;  in  Cairngorm, 
Aberdeenshire  ;  at  the  tin  mines  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  Phynnlilt  {a  coarse  variety),  occurs 
at  Fossum,  Norway  ;  also  in  Durango,  Mexico:  at  La  Paz,  province  of  Quanaxuato.  In  the 
United  States,  in  Conn.,  at  Trumbull.  In  If.  Oar.,  at  Crowder's  Mountain.  In  Utah,  in 
Thomas's  Mts. ;  from  gold  washings  of  Oregon. 


BUOLABH. 

Monoclinic.     C-  79°  W=0M4,  IaT=  115°  0',  0Al-i=  146°  45' 
c  :  I :  a  =  1;02943  :  1-5446  : 1  =  1  : 1-50043  :  0-97135. 
Cleavage  :  i-i  very  perfect  and  brilliant ;   O,  i-i  much 
less  distinct.     Found  only  in  crystals. 

H.=7-5.  G.=3-098  (Haid.).  Lustre  vitreous,  some- 
what pearly  on  the  cleavage-face.  Colorless,  pale  monn- 
tain -green,  passing  into  blue  and  white.  Streak  un- 
colored.  Transparent ;  occasionally  subtransparent. 
Fracture  conchoids].     Very  brittle. 

Comp.—Q.  ratio  for  H  :  Be:  Al:  Si-1  :  3  :  8  :  4,  (orK  :  8i=8  :  3 
{H>=B,  and  JR=A1>,  formula,  H,lSe,AlSi,O1,  =  Sillca41-20,  alumiua  / 

3533,  glucin*  17-38,  water  619=100.  V_L1J- 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube,  when  strongly  ignited,  B.B.  gives  off         ^^JTvn 
water  (Damonr).     B.B.  in  the  forceps  cracks  and  whitens,  throws  out  ^~~~-\t 

points,  and  fuses  at  55  to  a  white  enamel.     Not  acted  on  by  acids. 

Obi. — Occurs  in  Brazil,  at  Villa  Bica ;  in  southern  Ural,  near  the  r  ver  Sanarka. 


UEBCHIFTTVE   MINERALOGY. 


DATOLITE.    Humboldtlt*. 

Monoclinio.  (7=89°  54'=  O  (below)  A  U,  /a  7=  115°  3',  0Al-t  = 
162°  27' ;  c  :  b  :  d  =  0-49695  :  1-5712  :  1.  O  A  -  24  =  135°  13',  0  A 1  = 
149°  33', /a  /  front  =  115°  3',  2-iA2-i,  ov.  0,  =  115°  21',  a-i  A  i-S,  ov.  <-«', 
=  76°  18',  4-iA4-i,  ov.  0,  =  76°  88.  Cleavage:  C*  distinct.  Aleo  botry- 
oidal  and  globular,  having  a  columnar  structure ;  also  divergent  and  radi- 
ating ;  also  massive,  granular  to  compact. 


Bergen  Hill. 


Bergen  Hill. 


H.=5-5-5.  G.=2S-3;  2  989,  Arendal,  Ilaidinger.  Lustre  vitreous, 
rarely  subresinons  on  a  surface  of  fracture  ;  color  white ;  sometimes  gray- 
ish, pale-preen,  yellow,  red,  or  amethystine,  rarely  dirty  olive-green  or 
honey-yellow.  Streak  white.  Translucent;  rarely  opaque  white.  Frac- 
ture uneven,  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  Plane  of  optic-axes  i-i ;  angle  of 
divergence  very  obtuse ;  bisectrix  makes  an  angle  or  i"  with  a  normal  to  j-». 

Vte— 1.  Ordinary.     In  crystals,  glassy  in  aapect.     Usual  forma  as  in  figures.     2.  Compact 
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ma/mire.  White  opaque,  breaking  with  the  surfaoe  of  porcelain  or  Wedgewood  ware.  From 
the  L.  Superior  region.  3.  Botryoidal ;  Botryotflt.  Radiated  columnar,  having  a  botryoidal 
surface,  and  containing  more  water  than  the  crystals.  The  original  locality  of  both  the  crys- 
tallized and  botryoidal  was  Arendal,  Norway.  Haytorite  is  datolite  altered  to  chalcedony, 
from  the  Haytor  Iron  Mine,  England. 

Comp-Q.   ratio  for  H  :  Ca  :  B  :  8i  =  l  :  2  :  3  :  4,  lite  enclose:   formula  II,C<itB,9i,0„  = 
Silica  37 ■fl, boron  trioiide  21-B,  lime8B-0,  waterB'8  =  100.   Botoyolit*  contains  10-04  p.c.  water. 

Pyr.,  etc— In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  much  water.     B.B.  fuses  at  2  with  lntnmeto 
a  clcnr  glass,  coloring  the  flame  bright  green.     Qelatlnixes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters  :    glassy  lustre  ;    usually  complex  cryatalliiiition 
fuses  easily  with  a  green  flame  ;  gelatin  ilea  with  acids. 

Obs. — Datolite  is  found  in  trappean  rocks  ;  also  in  gneiss,  tUoiyte,  and  serpentine  ; 
tallie  veins;  sometimes  also  in  beds  of  iron  ore.  Found  in  Scotland  ;  at  Arendal ;  at  Ai 
berg  ;  at  Baveno  near  Logo  Maggiore  ;  at  the  Seisser  Alp,  Tyrol ;  at  Toggiana  in  Modena,  in 
serpentine-  In  good  specimens  at  Roaring  Brook,  near  New  Haven ;  also  at  many  other 
localities  in  the  trap  rocks  of  Connecticut ;  in  N.  Jersey,  at  Bergen  Bill ;  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  and  on  Isle  Royale.     Santa  Clara,  CaL,  with  garnet  and  v "     " 


TrTANTTE.    SFHKNE. 

Monoclinic  C=  60°  17'  =  OhU;  Ia  T=  113°  31',  0A14  =  W 
39' ;  e\b:d  =  0-56586  :  1-3251  :  1.  Cleavage :  /  sometimes  nearly  per- 
fect ;  i-i  and  —1  much  less  so ;  rarely  (in  greenovitej  2  easy,  —2  less  so ; 
sometimes  hemimorphic  Twins;  twinning-plane  i-» ;  usually  producing 
thin  tables  with  a  reentering  angle  along  one  side ;  sometimes  elongated, 
as  in  f.  023.     Sometimes  massive,  compact ;  rarely  lamellar. 
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Lederite.  Spinthere.         SchwarEenstein. 

II. =5-5*5.     G.=3'4-3-56.     Lustre  adamantine — resinous.    Color  brown, 

gray,  yellow,  green,  and  black.     Streak  white,  slightly  reddish  in  greenovite. 
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Transparent — opaque.     Brittle.     Optic-axial  plai 
very  closely  normal  to  1-i  (x) ;  double  refraction 


plane  i-i  ;  bisectrix  positive, 
very  closely  normal  to  14  (x) ;  double  refraction  strong ;  axial  divergence 
53"-56°  for  the  red  rays,  46°-46"  for  the  blue  ;  DesCl. 


=ioa 

Var.— Ocdmnry.  (n)  Titanite;  brown  to  black,  the  original  being  thus  colored,  alsoopaqne 
or  Hub  translucent,  (b)  Spheiu  (named  from  aipijr,  a  wedge) ;  of  light  shades,  aa  yellow,  green- 
ish, etc ,  and  often  translucent ;  the  original  was  yellow.  Manganetian  ;  GruiuMta.  Red 
or  rose- col  tired,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  manganese.  In  the  crystals  there  is  a  gTeat 
diversity  of  form,  arising  from  an  elongation  or  not  into  a  prism,  and  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  elongation  in  the  direction  of  different  diameters  of  the  fundamental  form. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  some  varieties  change  oolor,  becoming  yellow,  and  fnse  at  3  with  intu- 
mescence, to  a  yellow,  brown,  or  black  glass.  With  borax  they  afford  a  clear  yellowish-green 
glass.  Imperfectly  soluble  in  heated  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  if  the  solution  be  concentrated 
along  with  tin,  it  becomes  of  a  fine  violet  color.  With  Bait  of  phosphorus  in  B.F.  gives  a 
violet  bead  ;  varieties  containing  much  iron  require  to  be  treated  witb  the  flux  on  charcoal 
with  metallic  tin.     Completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  and  tluohydrtu  acids. 

iDiff. — -The  resinous  lustre  is  very  characteristic  ;  and  Its  commonly  occurring  wedge-shaped 
form.     B.B.  gives  a  titanium  reaction. 

Obi Titanite  occurs  in  imbedded  crystals,  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  syenite,  chlorite 

schist,  and  granular  limestone  ;  also  In  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  often  asso- 
ciated with  pyroxene,  hornblende,  chlorite,  scapolitc,  zircon,  eta  Found  at  St.  Gothard,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Alps;  in  the  protamine  of  Chamouni  ijnetite,  Saus.);  at  Ala,  Piedmont 
(tigurite) ;  at  Arendal,  in  Norway  ;  at  Achmatovsk,  Urals;  at  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont  igrtcti- 
orite.  Dot.) ;  at  Schwarzenstein,  Tyrol ;  in  the  Unterlulzbachthal  in  Pinzgau  ;  near  Tavistock ; 
near  Tremadoc,  in  North  Wales. 

Occurs  in  Canada,  at  Granville,  Fluisley.  etc.  In  Maine,  at  Sanfonl.  In  Maw,,  at  Bol- 
ton ;  at  Pelham.  In  N.  York,  at  Gouvemeur  ;  at  Diana,  in  dark-brown  crystals  [lederiUl ; 
in  Orange  Co.;  near  Edenville ;  near  Warwick.  In  Ar.  Jtirney,  at  franklin.  InPeim.,  Bucks 
Co.,  near  Attleboro'. 

Guabinite. — Same  composition  as  titanite,  but  orthorhombto  (v.  Lang  and  Gniscardi)  in 
crystallization.      Color  yellow.     ML  Summa, 

KKii.iiAUiTe  (Y ttro titanite | . — Near  sphene  in  form  and  composition,  but  containing  alu- 
mina and  yttria,     Arendal,  Norway. 

Tscueffkcnitk.— Analogous  to  keilhauite  in  composition,  containing,  besides  titanium, 
also  cerium  (La,Di).     Occurs  massive,     limen  Hta. 


BTATJROXJTE. 


Orthorhombie.    I A 1=  129°  20',  0  A  1-i  =  124°  46' :  c  :  I :  &  =  14406 
:  211233  :  1,     Cleavage :  i-i  distinct,  but  interrupted ;  1  in  traces.     Twins 


^n 


iicifurra :  [winning-plane  i-}  If.  62S) ;  f »  (f.  629) ;  and  H  (f.  630).    Fig. 
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631  is  a  drilling  according  to  the  last  method  of  twinning,  and  in  f .  632  both 
methods  are  combined.     See  also 


p.  90  and  p. 
vith    rough    surfaces. 


Crysl 


i  often 
Massive 
forms  unobserved. 

II.  =7-7-5.  G.=3-4-3-8.  Sub- 
vitreous,  inclining  -to  resinous. 
Color  dark  reddish -brown  to 
brownish-black,  and  yellowish- 
bruwn.  Streak  uncolored  to 
grayish.  Translucent — nearly  or 
quite  opaque.  Fracture  con  choidal. 

Corap.,  Var. — Q  ratio,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  for  B  :  ft  :  Si=3  :  8  :  H  (where  It  in  Fb 
and  Kg,  and  also  includes  H„  with  H,  :  R=l  ;  8).  Formula  B^R.Al.Fi.O,,  [if  Mg  :  Fe=l  !  3) 
-Silica  30'37,  alumina  61-93,  iron  protoxide  13-68,  magnesia  3  53,  water  152=100.  The 
iron  was  first  taken  sa  FeO„  bnt  Mitscherlich  showed  that  it  was  really  FeO.  Steurolite 
often  includes  impurities,  especially  free  quarts,  aa  flret  shown  by  Leehartier,  and  since  then 
by  Fischer,  Lasaulx,  and  Rammelsberg.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  variation  in  the  amount  of 
silica  appearing  in  moat  analyses,  there  being  sometimes  aa  much  as  SO  p.  o. 

Fyr.,  etc.— B.B.  infusible,  excepting  the  magneaian  variety,  which  fnaea  easily  to  a  black 
magnetic  glass.  With  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron,  and  sometimes  for  manganese. 
Imperfectly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

DHL — Always  in  crystals  ;  the  prisms  obtuse,  having  an  angle  of  130°. 

Obs — Usually  found  in  mion  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  and  gneiss  ;  often  associated  with 
garnet,  cyanite,  and  tourmaline.  Occurs  with  cyanite  in  paragonite  schist,  at  Mb  Compione, 
Switzerland ;  at  the  Greiner  mountain,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Tyrol ;  in  Brittany  ;  in  Ireland. 
Abundant  throughout  the  mica  slate  of  New  England.  In  Maine,  at  Windham,  and  elsewhere. 
In  Maw.,  at  Chesterfield,  etc.    In  Pen-u.     In  Georgia,  at  Canton  ;  and  in  Fannin  Co. 

ScnuRi.OiHTE — Q.  ratio  for  Ca+Fe  +  Ti  :  Si=3  :  1,  nearly.  Analysis  by  Ramm.,  Arkan- 
sas, SiO,  20-09,  TiO,  31  -34,  FeO,  3011,  FeO  1  -67,  CaO  3988,  MgO  1  -38=99-83.  Color  black. 
Fracture  oonchoidaL    Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas  ;  Kaiseretuhlgebirge  in  Breisgan. 


HYDROUS    SILICATES. 


L  General  Section.    A.  Bibilicatks. 
PEOTOIJTB. 

Monoclinic,  isomorphous  with  wollastonite,  Greg.  Cleavage :  i-i  (orthod.) 
perfect.  Twins :  twmniiig-plane  i-i.  Usually  in  close  aggregations  of  aci- 
cular  crystals.     Fibrous  massive,  radiated  to  stellate. 

II.=5.  G.  =  2"6S-2-78.  Lustre  of  the  surface  of  fracture  silky  or  sub- 
vitreous.  Color  whitish  or  grayish.  Subtranslucent  to  opaque.  Tough. 
For  Bergen  mineral  optic-axial  plane  parallel  to  orthodiagoual,  and  very 
nearly  normal  to  i-i;  acute  bisectrix  positive,  parallel  to  orthodiagonal, and 
obtuse  bisectrix  nearly  normal  to  cleavage- plane  or  i-i  ;  axial  angle  in  oil, 
through  cleavage -plates,  143°-145° ;  DesCl. 

Var.— Almost  always  columnar  or  fibrous,  and  divergent,  the  fibres  often  3  or  3  inches  long, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  yard.  Resembles  in  aspect  fibrous  varieties  of 
□ntrolite,  okenite,  thorasoiiite,  tromiriite,  and  woUastonite, 
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Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  H  :  Na  :  Ca  :  Si=l  :  1  :  4  :  12,  and  for  R  :  Si  (where  R  includes  Ca, 
and  H9,Na9)=l  :  2,  like  wollastonite ;  hence  formula  HNaCa3Si,0»= Silica  54  2,  lime  38*8, 
soda  9  3,  water  2*7=100.  If  the  H  does  not  belong  with  the  bases,  then  the  formula  may  be 
(Ramm.)  NaaCa«Si8Oii+aq. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.  B.  fuses  at  2  to  a  white  enamel.  Gela- 
tinizes with  hydrochloric  acid.     Often  gives  out  a  light  when  broken  in  the  dark. 

Oba. — Occurs  mostly  in  trap  and  related  rocks,  in  cavities  or  seams ;  occasionally  in  meta- 
m orphic  rocks.  Found  in  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh;  in  Ayrshire;  and  at  Taliver,  etc.,  L 
Skye ;  at  Mt  Baldo  and  Mt  Monzoni  in  the  Tyrol ;  in  Wermlan'd ;  at  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J. ; 
compact  at  Isle  Royale,  L.  Superior. 


Monoclinic. 
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LATJMONTITE.    Caporcianite. 

C=  68°  40',  I A 1=  86°  16',  0  A 14  =  151°  9' ;  c  :  b  :  a  = 
0-516  :  0*8727  :  1.  Prism  with  very  oblique  terminal  plane 
2-i,  the  most  common  form.  Cleavage :  i~i  and  /perfect ; 
iri  imperfect.  Twins :  twinning-plane  i-i.  Also  columnar, 
radiating  or  divergent. 

H.=3*5-4.  G.=2'25-2#36.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining 
to  pearly  upon  the  faces  of  cleavage.  Color  white,  passing 
into  yellow  or  gray,  sometimes  red.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent — translucent;  becoming  opaque  and  usually 
pulverulent  on  exposure.  Fracture  scarcely  observable, 
uneven.  Not  very  brittle.  Double  refraction  weak ;  optic- 
axial  plane  i-i;  divergence  52°  24'  for  the  red  rays;  bisec- 
trix negative,  making  an  angle  of  20°  to  25°  with  a  normal 
to  iri ;  JDesCl. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H-l  :  3  :  8  :  4 ;  and  R  :  Si=l  :  2  (3R=ft).  R=Ca,  ft 
=A1,  and  the  formula  is  hence  CaAlSi40ia-h4aq= Silica  500,  alumina  21*8,  lime  11*9,  water 
16-8=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Loses  part  of  its  water  over  sulphuric  acid,  but  a  red  heat  is  needed  to  drive 
off  all.  B.B.  swells  up  and  fuses  at  2*7-3  to  a  white  enamel.  Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Obg. — Laumontite  occurs  in  the  cavities  of  trap  or  amygdaloid  ;  also  in  porphyry  and  sye- 
nite, and  occasionally  in  veins  traversing  clay  slate  with  calcite.  Its  principal  localities  are 
at  the  Faroe  Islands  ;  Disko  in  Greenland  ;  in  Bohemia,  at  Eule  ;  St.  Gothard  in  Switzer- 
land ;  the  Fassathal ;  the  Kilpatrick  hills,  near  Glasgow.  Nova  Scotia  affords  fine  specimens ; 
also  Lake  Superior,  in  the  copper  region,  and  on  I.  Royale ;  also  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J. 

Okenite. — Formula  HiCaSiaOe-l-aq,  having  half  the  water  basic = Silica  56 "0,  lime  26*4, 
water  17*0=100.     Commonly  fibrous.     Color  white,     Faroe  Is.;  Disco,  Greenland;  Iceland. 

Gyrolite. — Occurs  in  radiated  concretions  at  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  Nova  Scotia.  Formula 
perhaps  HiCaaSiaO0+aq.  Central L ass ite.  Related  to  okenite,  but  contains  1  molecule 
more  water.     In  trap  of  Nova  Scotia. 


CHRYSOCOLLA.    Kieselkupfer,  Germ. 

Cryptoorystalline ;  often  opal-like  or  enamel-like  in  texture ;  earthy. 
Incrusting,  or  filling  seams.     Sometimes  botryoidal. 

II.  =  2-4.  Gr.  =  2-2*238.  Lustre  vitreous,  shining,  earthy.  Color  moun- 
tain-green, bluish-green,  passing  into  sky-bine  and  turquois-blue ;  brown  to 
black  when  impure.  Streak,  when  pure,  white.  Translucent — opaque. 
Fracture  conchoidal.     Rather  sectile  ;  translucent  varieties  brittle. 
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Oomp. — Com  position  varies  mncb  through  impurities,  as  with  other  amorphous  substances, 
resulting  from  alteration.  As  the  silica  has  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  other 
silicates,  it  is  natural  that  an  excess  should  appear  in  many  analyses.  True  curysocolla  cor- 
responds to  the  Q.  ratio  for  Cu  :  Si  :  B,  1:2:  3=<!uSiO,+2aq  =  Silica  84-2,  copper  oxide 
45'3,  water  20o  — 100.  Bat  some  analyses  afford  1:2:3,  and  1:2:4.  Impure  chryaoeolla 
may  contain,  besides  free  silica,  various  other  imparities,  the  color  varying  from  bluish-green 
to  brown  and  black,  the  last  especially  when  manganese  or  copper  is  present. 

Pyr.,  etc — In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  yields  water.  B.B.  decrepitates,  colors  the 
flume  emerald- green,  but  is  infusible.  With  the  fluxes  gives  the  reactions  for  capper.  With 
soda  and  charcoal  a  globule  of  metallic  copper.     Decomposed  by  acids  without  gelatinization. 

Diff.-  Color  more  bluish-green  than  that  of  malachite,  and  it  does  not  effervesce  with 

Obi. — Accompanies  other  copper  ores,  occurring  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  veins. 
Found  in  most  copper  mines  in  Cornwall  ;  at  Libetheu  in  Hungary;  at  Falkenstein  and 
Schwats  in  the  Tyrol ;  in  Siberia ;  the  Bannat ;  Thuringia ;  Schneeberg,  Saxony  ;  Kupfer- 
berg,  Bavaria:  South  Australia;  Chili,  etc.  In  Somerville  and  Schuyler's  mines.  New  Jersey  j 
at  Morgantowu,  Pa.  ;  at  Cornwall.  Lebanon  Co.  ;  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  Basin  of  Mines ;  also 
in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

Desiidoffite  ;  Cvanochalcite  ;  Rebanite;  near  chrysooolla. 

Cataflbiite.— Analysis  (Bamm.),  SiO,  30-78,  ZrO,  40-12,  CaO  345.  Na.O  7-5B,  H,0  9"24 
=  10018.     Hexagonal     Color  yellowish-brown,     Lamoo,  near  lire-rig,  Norway. 


B.  UNISILICATES. 


CALAMINE.    Oalmei;   EieselxmVeri,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic ;   hemimorphic-hemihedral.     /a /=  104°  13',  0Al-*  = 
148"  31',  Daubar;  b  ;  I :  &  =  0  6124  :  12850  : 1.     Cleav- 
age :   /,  perfect ;   O,  in  traces.     Also  stalactitic,  mammil-  634 
lated,  botryoidal,  and  fibrous  forms;    also   massive  and 
granular. 

H.=45-5,  the  latter  when  crystallized.  G.=3-16-39. 
Lustre  vitreous,  O  suhpearly,  sometimes  adamantine.  Color 
white ;  sometimes  with  a  delicate  bluish  or  greenish  shade ; 
also  yellowish  to  brown.  Streak  white.  Transparent — 
translucent.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle.     Pyroelectric. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  B  :  Si  :  H=l  :  1  r  4  :  Zn,SiO,+aq  — Silica  25  0, 
rinc  oiide  07-5,  water  7-5=100. 

Pyr.,  etc — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  whitens,  and  gives  off 
water.  B.B.  almost  infusible  (F.  =  0);  moistened  with  cobalt  solution 
gives  a  green  color  when  heated.  On  charcoal  with  soda  gives  a  coating  which  is  yellow  while 
hot.  and  white  on  cooling.  Moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  and  heated  in  O.F.,  this  coaling 
assumes  a  bright  green  color.  Gelatinizes  with  acids  even  when  previously  ignited.  Decom- 
posed by  acetic  acid  with  gelatinizaticn.     Soluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters :   gelatinizing  with  acids  ;   infuaibility  ;  reaction  for  zinc 

Obs — Calamine  and  smitbsonite  are  usually  found  associated  in  veins  or  beds  in  stratified 
calcareous  rocks  accompanying  blende,  ores  of  iron,  and  lead,  as  at  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  Bleiberg 
in  Carinthia  ;  Retzbanja  ;  SchemniU.  At  Boughten  Gill  in  Cumberland;  at  Alston  Moor; 
near  Matlock  in  Derbyshire  ;  at  Castleton  ;  Leadhills,  Scotland. 

In  the  United  States  occurs  with  em  itha  unite  in  Jefferson  county,  Missouri.  At  Stirling 
Hill,  N.  J.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Porkiomen  and  Pbenixville  lead  mines;  at  Bethlehem; 
at  Friedeusville.     Abundant  in  Virginia,  at  Austin's  mines. 
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Orthorhombic.  IaI=  99°  56',  0  A  1-i  =  146°  11  J' ;  c  :  b  :  &  =  0-66963 
:  1*19035  :  1.  Cleavage :  basal,  distinct.  Tabular4  crystals  often  united  by 
Oy  making  broken  forms,  often  barrel-shaped.  Usually  reniform,  globular, 
and  stalactitic  with  a  crystalline  surface.  Structure  imperfectly  columnar 
or  lamellar,  strongly  coherent ;  also  compact  granular  or  impalpable. 

H.= 6-6*5.  G.= 2-8-2-953.  Lustre  vitreous;  O  weak  pearly.  Color 
light  green,  oil-green,  passing  into  white  and  gray  ;  often  fading  on  expo- 
sure. Subtransparent — translucent ;  streak  uncolored.  Fracture  uneven. 
Somewhat  brittle. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  R:R:Si:H=2:3:0:l,  whence,  if  the  water  is  basic,  for  bases 
and  silicon,  1:1;  formula  H2Ca_AlSi,Oi3  or  Caj^dSisOu+&q= Silica  43*6,  alumina  24*9, 
lime  271,  water  4*4=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2  with  intumescence  to  a  blebby 
enamel-like  glass.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  without  gelatinizing.  {Jvuphclite,  which 
often  contains  dust  or  vegetable  matter,  blackens  and  emits  a  burnt  odor. 

Diff. — B.  B.  fuses  readily,  unlike  beryl  and  chalcedony.  Its  hardness  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  zeolites. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  dioryte,  and  trappean  rocks  especially  the  last. 
At  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Isere ;  in  the  Fassathal,  Tyrol ;  Ala  in  Piedmont ;  Joachimsthal  in 
Bohemia  ;  near  Andreasberg ;  Arendal,  Norway ;  uEdelfors  in  Sweden ;  in  Dumbartonshire ; 
in  Renfrewshire. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Connecticut ;  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J. ;  on  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior ; 
in  large  veins  in  tbe  Lake  Superior  copper  region. 

Ohlobastkolite  and  Zonochlorite  from  Lake  Superior  are  mixtures,  as  shown  by 
Hawes. 

Villarsite. — Probably  an  altered  chrysolite.  Formula  RaSi04-|-|aq  (or  $aq)  R=Mg  :  Fe 
=11  :  1.     Traversella. 

Cerite,  Sweden,  and  Tritomite,  Norway,  contain  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium. 
Thorite  and  Orangite  contain  thorium      Norway. 

Para  thorite. — In  minute  orthorhombic  crystals,  imbedded  in  danburite  at  Danburj,  Ct. 
Chemical  nature  unknown. 

Pyrosmalite.— Analysis  by  Ludwig,  SiOa  3406,  FeO  27-05,  MnO  25*60,  CaO  0*52,  MgO 
0*93,  H,0  8*31,  CI  4*88=101-85.  In  hexagonal  tables.  Color  blackish-green.  Nya-Koppar- 
berg,  etc. ,  Sweden. 

APOPHYLLITB. 


Tetragonal.     O  A 14  =  128°  38';  c  =  1-2515. 
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Crystals  sometimes  nearly 
cylindrical  or  barrel- 
shaped.  Twins :  twin- 
ning-plane  the  octahe- 
dron 1.  Cleavage :  O 
highly  perfect;  /  less 
so.  Also  massive  and 
lamellar. 

H.= 45-5.  G.  =  2-3- 
2*4.  Lustre  of  O  pearly ; 
of  the  other  faces  vitre- 
ous. Color  white,  or 
grayish ;  occasionally 
with  a  greenish,  yellow- 
ish, or  rose- red  tint,  flesh- 


red.     Streak  uncolored.     Transparent ;  rarely  opaque.     Brittle. 


OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS — HYDROUS   SILICATES.  819 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  Si  :  H  usually  taken  as  1  :  4  :  2,  part  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by 
fluorine  (Fa).  According  to  Rammelsberg  the  ratio  is  9  :  82  :  16  ;  he  writes  the  formula 
4(H2CaSi20«+aq)+KF.  This  requires  :  Silica  5297,  lime  24*72,  potash  520,  water  1590, 
fluorine  2  10 =100  89.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  unisilicate  if  part  of  the  silica  is  considered 
accessory. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  exfoliates,  whitens,  and  yields  water,  which  reacts  acid.  In 
the  open  tube,  when  fused  with  salt  of  phosphorus,  gives  a  fluorine  reaction.  B.B.  exfoliates, 
colors  the  flame  violet  (potash),  and  fuses  to  a  white  vesicular  enameL  F.  =1*5.  Decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  slimy  silica. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters :  its  occurrence  in  square  prisms  ;  its  perfect  basal  cleav- 
age, and  pearly  lustre  on  the  base. 

Obs. — Occurs  commonly  in  amygdaloid  and  related  rocks,  with  various  zeolites  ;  also  occa- 
sionally in  cavities  in  granite,  gneiss,  etc.  Greenland,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Andreas- 
berg,  Poonah  and  Ahmednuggar  in  Hindostan,  afford  fine  specimens.  In  America,  found  in 
Nova  Scotia  ;  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.;  the  Cliff  mine,  Lake  Superior  region. 

Chalcomorphite  (v.  Rath),  from  limestone  inclosures  in  the  lava  of  Niedermend  g. 
Hexagonal.     Essentially  an  hydrous  calcium  silicate. 

Edingtonite.— Analysis  by  Heddle,  SiO„  36*98,  AlO,  22*68,  BaO  26*84,  CaO  tr,  Na,0  tr., 
HaO  12  46=9891.     Tetragonal.     Dumbarton,  Scotland. 

Gismondite.— Analysis,  Marignac,  SiO,  35*38,  AlO,  27*23,  CaO  18*12,  Ka02*85,  HaO2110 
—  100*18.     Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome  ;  Baumgarten,  near  Giessen,  etc. 

Carpholite. — In  radiated  tufts  in  the  tin  mines  of  Schlackenwald ;  Wippra  in  the  Harz. 
Bases  mostly  in  sesquioxide  state  (r*d,Mn,Fe). 


SUBSILICATES. 


ALLOPHANB. 


Amorphous.  In  incrustations,  usually  thin,  with  a  mammillary  surface, 
and  hyalite-like  ;  sometimes  stalactitic.     Occasionally  almost  pulverulent. 

H.=3.  G.=l*85-1"89.  Lustre  vitreous  to  subresinous ;  bright  and 
waxy  internally.  Color  pale  sky-blue,  sometimes  greenish  to  deep  green, 
brown,  yellow,  or  colorless.  Streak  uncolored.  Translucent.  Fracture 
imperfectly  conchoidal  and  shining,  to  earthy.     Very  brittle. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  Al :  Si  :  H,  mostly=3  :  2  :  6  (or  5) ;  AlSi05+6aq,  or  AlSiO»+5aq= 
Silica  23*75,  alumina  40*62,  water  35*6*3:=:  100.  Ptumbatlophane,  from  Sardinia,  contains  a 
little  lead. 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  blue  variety  is  due  to  traces  of  chrysocofla,  the  green  to  mala- 
chite, and  that  of  the  yellowish  and  brown  to  iron. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  much  water  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  crumbles,  but  is  infusible.  Gives 
a  blue  color  with  cobalt  solution.     Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Allophane  is  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  some  aluminous  silicate 
(feldspar,  etc.) ;  and  it  often  occurs  incrusting  fissures  or  cavities  in  mines,  especially  those 
of  copper  and  limonite,  and  even  in  beds  of  coal  Found  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony  ;  at  Gers- 
bach  ;  at  the  Chessy  copper  mine,  near  Lyons ;  near  Woolwich,  in  Kent,  England.  In  the 
U.  S.  it  occurs  at  Richmond,  Mass. ;  at  the  Friedensville  zinc  mines,  Pa. ,  etc. 

Colly  rite — A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminum.  Clay-like  in  structure,  white.  Hove, 
England;  Schemnitz. 

Uhanophane,  from  Silesia,  and  Ubakotilb  ,  from  Wolsendorf,  Bavaria,  are  silicates  con- 
taining uranium. 
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IL  ZeolIte  Section. 


Orthorhombic. 


THOMSONITB.    Comptonite. 

I A  1=  90°  40' ;  0  A  1-i  =  144°  9' ;  c  :  b  :  &  =07225  : 
1*0117  :  1.  Cleavage:  i-l  easily  obtained  ;  i-l  less  so  ; 
O  in  traces.  Twins :  cruciform,  having  the  vertical 
axis  in  common.  Also  columnar,  structure  radiated  ; 
in  radiated  spherical  concretions ;  also  amorphous  and 
compact. 

II.=5-5-5.  G.=2-3-2-4.  Vitreous,  more  or  less 
pearly.  Snow-white ;  impure  varieties  brown.  Streak 
uncoloi'ed.  Transparent — translucent.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.  Pyroelectric.  Double  refraction  weak  ;  optic- 
axial  plane  parallel  to  0\  bisectrix  positive,  normal 
to  i-l ;  divergence  82°-82£°  for  red  rays,  from  Dumbarton ;  DesCl. 

Var. — Ordinary,  (a)  In  regular  crystals,  usually  more  or  less  rectangular  in  outline.  (&) 
In  slender  prisms,  often  vesicular  to  radiated,  (c)  Radiated  fibrous,  (d)  Spherical  concre- 
tions, consisting  of  radiated  fibres  or  slender  crystals,  (e)  Massive,  granular  to  impalpable, 
and  white  to  reddish-brown.     Oznrkite  is  massive  thorn  so  nite ;  rauite  (Norway)  is  related. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R(=Ca,Naj)  :  ft(Al)  :  Si  :  H=3  :  3  :  4  :  2±,  Ca  :  Na,=2  :  1,  or  8  :  1  ; 
formula  2(Ca,Na2)rVlSi20b+5aq.  Analysis,  Rammelsberg,  Dumbarton,  SiOj  38*09,  AlO, 
31*62,  CaO  12-60,  NaaO  462,  HaO  13-40=10020. 

Pyr.,  etc. — At  a  red  heat  loses  13*3  p.  c.  of  water,  and  the  mineral  becomes  fused  to  a 
white  enamel.  B.  B.  fuses  with  intumescence  at  2  to  a  white  enamel.  Gelatinizes  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  in  cavities  in  lava  and  other  igneous  rocks  ;  and  also  in  some  metamorphic 
rocks,  with  elaeolite.  Occurs  near  Kilpatrick,  Scotland  ;  in  the  lavas  of  Somma  (comptonit*) ; 
in  Bohemia ;  in  Sicily  ;  in  Faroe  ;  the  Tyrol,  at  Theiss ;  at  Monzoni,  Fassathal ;  at  Peter's 
Point,  Nova  Scotia  ;  at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas  (ozarkite). 


NATROLTTB.    Mesotype.    Nadelzeolith,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic.      1 A  /=  91°,    OM-l=  144°    23' ;    c  :  b 


a 


0-35825  : 
1*0176  :  1.  Crystals  usually  slender,  often  acicular  :  fre- 
quently  interlacing  ;  divergent,  or  stellate.  Also  fibrous, 
radiating,  massive,  granular,  or  compact. 

II.=5-5-5.  G. =2-17-2-25 ;  2-249,  Bergen  Hill, 
Brush.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to  pearly, 
especially  in  fibrous  varieties.  Color  white,  or  colorless ; 
also  grayish,  yellowish,  reddish  to  red.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent — translucent.  Double  refraction  weak  ;  op- 
tic-axial plane  i-l ;  bisectrix  positive,  parallel  to  edge 
///;  axial  divergence  94°-96  ,  red  rays,  for  Auvergne 
crystals ;  95°  12'  for  brevicite ;  DesCl. 


Oomp — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  6  :  2 ;  and  for  R  :  Si= 
8  :  8(R=Na2,3R=ft) ;  formula  NaaAlSi,O10+2aq= Silica  47  29,  alumina  2G  96,  soda  1030, 
water  946=100. 

•to. — -In  the  closed  tube  loses  water,  whitens  and  becomes  opaque.  B.  B.  fuses  quit  tl y 
leas  glass.     Fusible  in  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  stearine  or  wax  candle.     Gela- 
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Dtff. — Some  varieties  reaembla  pectolite,  thomsonite,  but  distinguished  B.6. 

Obs.— Otcurs  in  cavities  In  ftmygdaloidal  trap,  basalt,  and  other  igneous  locks  ;  and  some- 
times in  seams  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  syenite.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia ;  in  Auvergne ;  Fassa- 
thal,  Tyrol ;  Kapnik  ;  at  Glen  Farg  in  Fifeshire ;  in  Dumbartonshire.  In  North  America, 
occurs  in  the  trap  of  Nova  Sootia ;  at  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J. ;  at  Copper  Falls,  Lake  Superior. 


SCOLBOITB.    Poonablite. 

Monocliuic.     C=  89°  6',  /a 7=91°  36',  0 M-\  =  161°  16£' 
=  03485  :  1-0282  : 1.-    Crystals  long  or  short  prisms,  or 
acicular,  rarely  well  terminated,  ana  always  compound. 
Twins:  twinning-planei-i.     Cleavage:  /nearly perfect. 
Also  in  nodules  or  massive ;  fibrous  and  radiated. 

H.=5-5*5.  G.  =  2*16-24.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  Bilky 
when  fibrous.  Transparent  to  anbtranslucent.  Pyrc»- 
electric,  the  free  end  of  the  crystals  the  antilogne  pole. 
Double  refraction  weak  ;  optic-axial  plane  normal  to  i-i ; 
divergence  53°  41',  for  the  red  rays;  bisectrix  negative, 
parallel  to  *"-i ;  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  red  rays  and  their 
bisectrix  inclined  about  17°  8'  to  i-it  and  93°  3'  to  1-t. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R:  B  :  Si :  H=l  :8 : 8 :8;  forB(8B=fl)  :  8i=2  :  8,  as  in  natrolite ; 

R=Cft,tt  =  -*l;  formula  CaAlSi,Oi0+3aq=Silica  45'B5,  alumina  3IC13,  lime  14  28,  water 
13  70  =  100, 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  sometimes  carls  up  like  &  worm  (whence  the  name  from  mriJAiif,  a  worm. 
which  gives  Kooiecitg,  and  not  nyikrite  or  scoUzifc) ;  other  varieties  intumesce  but  slightly,  and 
all  fuse  at  3-2  2  to  a  white  blebby  enamel.      Gelatinizes  with  adds  like  natrolite. 

Diif.—  Characterized  by  its  pyrognoatics. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  the  Berufiord,  Iceland  ;  also  at  Staffa  ;  in  Skye,  at  Talisker  ;  near  Poonah, 
Hindostan  ( I'oonahtite)  ■  in  Greenland  ;  at  Pargas,  Finland,  eta 

Musolite.— (Ca,N*,)AlSi,0,,+3aq(5p.  c  Na,0).    Hear  scotecite.    Iceland :  Nova  Scotia. 

Lbvvnitb.— Bhombohedril,  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  it  :  Hi  :  II  — 1  :  8  :  6  i  4.  Analysis,  Damour, 
Iceland,  SiOs  4576,  AlO.  2356,  CaO  10  57,  NatO  1'86,  KjO  1'64,  H,0  1783-100-22.  Ira- 
land  ;  Farue  ;  Iceland. 


AMALOTTB. 

Isometric  (?) .  Usually  in  trapczohedrona  (f.  54,  p.  18).  Cleavage. 
cubic,  in  traces.     Also  massive  granular. 

IL  =  5-5-5.  G.=2-22-2-29 ;  2-278,  Thomson.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color- 
less ;  white ;  occasionally  grayish,  greenish,  yellowish,  or  reddish- white. 
Streak  white.  Transparent — nearly  opaque.  Fracture  subconchoidal, 
uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp Q.  ratio  for  R  :  H  :  Si  :  H  =  l  :  8  :  8  i  2,  R  =  NaJ,  B=A1=3B ;  B  :  Si=l  ;  2.  For- 
mula Na,AtSi10,,+2aq=Silica  5447,  alumina  2320,  soda  1407,  water  817=  100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  fuses  at  2-0  to  a  colorless  glass.  Gelati- 
nizes with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dlff. — Distinguishing  characters  :  crystalline  form  ;  absence  of  cleavage  ;  fusion  B.  B-  with- 
out intumescence  to  a  clear  glass  (unlike  chabazite). 

Obs Some  localities  are  :  the  Tyrol ;  the  Kilpatrick  Hills  in  Scotland  ;  the  Faroe  Inlands  ; 

Iceland;  Aussig,  Bohemia;  Nova  Scotia;    Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey;   the  Lake  Superior 

Schrauf  has  found  that  the  analci  te  of  Friedeck,  Bohemia,  is  properly  tetrtigsnal ;  the. 
simplest  crystals  showing  evidence  of  repeated  twinning. 
21 
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Faiijasite, — An  octahedral  zeolite  bom  the  Kaiserstiihlgebirgo.  Analysis,  Damour,  SiO. 
46-13,  AIO,  16-81,  OaO  4  79,  Na,0  3-09,  H,0  2702  =99-88. 

Eudnophite.     Near  analcite.     In  syenite  near  Brevig,  Norway. 

Filinite.  —In  slender  needles  (orthorhombic) ;  white ;  lustre  silky.  Analysis  SiO,  55-70, 
AlO.fFeO.)  18-64,  CaO  19.91,  Li,0  (119),  H,0  4-97=100.  In  granite  of  SuriegM,  Silesia 
(lataulx). 


OHABAZTTB. 


Rhombohedral.  R  A R  =  94°  46',  OaR  =  129°  15' ;  c  =  1-06.  Twins : 
twinning-plane  O,  very  common,  and  usually  in  compound  twins,  as  in 
f.  (J44 ;  also  R,  rare.     Cleavage  rhombohedral,  rather  distinct. 


Haydenite. 


II.=4-5.  G.=208-219.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  white,  flesh-red; 
streak  uncolored.     Transparent — translucent.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

Double  refraction  weak  ;  in  polarized  light,  images  rather  confused ;  axis 
in  some  crystals  (Bohemia)  negative,  in  others  (from  Andreasberg)  posi- 
tive ;  DesCl. 

Tar. — I.  Ordinary.  The  most  common  form  is  the  fundamental  rhombohedron,  in  which 
the  angle  is  so  near  S)0°  that  the  crystals  were  at  first  mistaken  [or  cubes.  Acadittlilt,  from 
Nova  Scotia  {Acttilia  of  the  French  of  Iat.t  century),  is  only  a  reddish  chabazite  ;  sometimes 
Dearly  colorleFs.  In  some  specimens  the  coloring  matter  is  arranged  in  a  tesselated  manner, 
or  in  layers,  with  the  angles  almost  colorless.  '2,  1'ltaeolite  is  a  colorless  variety  occurring  in 
twins  of  mostly  a  hexagonal  form,  and  often  much  modified  so  as  to  be  lenticular  in  shape 
(wheuce  the  name,  from  ©aitiit,  a  bean);  the  original  was  from  Leipa  in  Bohemia;  R.\R 
=W  24  ,  fr.  Oberstein,  Breith. 

Comp.—  Making  part  of  the  water  basic  (at  3IW  C.  loses  17-19  p.  o.)  Rammelsbprg  writes 
the  formula  [H^ijCaAlSi.On+aq,  where  the  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  H  :  Si=2  :  3  :  10,  R  =  H„Na„ 
Ca;  or  (:ilt  =  H),  R  :  Si  =  l  ;  2.  The  formula  corresponds  to  Silica  5050,  alumina  1726,  lime 
0-43,  potash  11)8.  water  20-83=100. 

Pyr.,  etc — li.B.  intumesccs  and  fuses  to  a  blebby  glass,  nearly  opaque.  Decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  slimy  silica. 

Diff.— Its  rhombohedral  form,  resembling  a  cube,  is  characteristic  ;  is  harder,  and  does  not 
effervesce  with  acids  like  calcite ;  is  unlike  Huorite  in  cleavage  ;  fuses  B.  B.  with  intumes- 
cence to  a  blebby  glass,  unlike  analcite. 

Obs. — Chabazite  occurs  mostly  in  trap,  basalt,  or  amygdaloid,  and  occasionally  in  gneiss, 
syenite,  mica  schist,  hombleudic  schist.  At  the  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland,  and  Iceland  -,  at 
Aussig  in  Bohemia  ;  Striegau,  Silesia.  In  Sova  Scotia,  wine-yellow  or  flesh-red  (the  hut  the 
uaiilinliti i.  etc.;  at  Bergen  Hill,  JJ.  J.;  at  Jones's  Falls,  near  Baltimore  {hagdtiiitf). 

Skkiial-iiite  [liauer-j  from  Richmond,  Victoria,  is,  according  to  v.  Bath,  identical  with 
lihnriAHi  ;  and  he  suggests  the  some  may  be  true  of  UEBbCHELite,  from  Aci  Castello,  Sicily. 
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GMB  UNITE. 
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C.  Blomidon,  etc. 
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Ehombohedral.  li  A  R  =  112°  26',  Oa5=  O  A-l  =  140°  3' ;  6  = 
0#7254.  Crystals  usually 
hexagonal  in  aspect ;  some- 
times habit  rhombohedral ; 
i  often  horizontally  stri- 
ated. Cleavage:  i  perfect. 
Observed  only  in  crystals, 
and  never  as  twins. 

II.=4-5.  G.= 2-04-2-17. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Colorless, 
yellowish-white,  greenish- 
white,  reddish-white  flesh- 
red.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent.    Brittle. 


C.  Blomidon. 


Oomp.— Q.  ratio forR  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  8  :  6.  R=Ca(Na*,Ka),  ft=Al.  Formula  (Ca,Naa) 
A4Si«Oia+6aq.  Analysis  by  Howe,  Bergen  Hill,  SiOa  48-67,  A103  18*72,  FeO,  010,  CaO 
2-60,  NaaO  914,  HaO  21 -35=100-58  (Am.  J.  Set,  III.,  xii,  270,  1876). 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  crumbles,  gives  off  much  water.  B.  B.  fuses  easily  to  a  white 
enamel     Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  gelatinization. 

Diff. — Closely  resembles  some  chabazite,  but  differs  decidedly  in  angle. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Andreasberg;  in  Translyrania ;  in  Antrim,  Ireland ;  near  Lame ;  at  Talisker 
in  Skye ;  at  Cape  Blomidon  and  other  localities  in  Nova  Scotia  (ledererite) ;  in  fine  crystals  of 
varied  habit  at  the  Bergen  Hill  tunnel  of  1876. 

PHTTJiTPSITII. 
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Orthorhombic.  I A 1=  91°  12' ;  1  A  1  =  121°  20',  120°  44',  and  88°  40', 
Marignac.  Faces  1  and  i-i  striated  parallel  to 
the  edge  between  them.  Simple  crystals  un- 
known. Commonly  in  cruciform  crystals,  consist- 
ing of  two  crossing  crystals,  each  a  twinned 
prism  (f.  G47).  Crystals  either  isolated,  or 
grouped  in  tufts  or  spheres  that  are  radiated 
within  and  bristled  with  angles  at  surface. 

II.  =4-4-5.  G.  =2-201 .  Lustre  vitreous. 
Color  white,  sometimes  reddish.  Streak  un- 
colored.     Translucent — opaque. 

Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=l  :  8  :  8  :  4,  R=Ca 
and  Ku(Na3) ;  Ca  :  Ka=3  :  1,  2  :  3,  etc  Formula  RtVIS^Oh 
4-4aq.  Analysis  by  Ettling,  Nidda,  Hessen,  SiOa  48  13, 
*103  2141,  CaO  8-21,  KaO  5  20,  NaaO  070,  HaO  16  78= 
100-48. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  crumbles  and  fuses  at  3  to  a  white  enameL 
Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Difif. — Resembles  harmotome,  but  distinguished  B.B. 

Obs. — At  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ireland ;  at  Capo  di  Bove, 
near  Rome  ;  in  Sicily  ;  Annerode,  near  Giessen ;  in  Silesia ; 
Bohemia  ;  on  the  west  coast  of  Iceland. 

Strong  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1876,  585)  shows  that  the  forms  are 
exactly  analogous  to  those  of  harmotome,  and  suggests  that 
it  may  be  also  monoclinic. 


C.  di  Bove. 


Momoclinic  -:  DetCloiieuu  i  Clearage :  /.  0,  eaer.  Simple  trrvstate  un- 
kncnm.  Occnrrinr  in  jeuenav 
boo-nrins.  UhIzk'TO  msauTe. 
H.  =  4  5.  G.  =  2U-3-45. 
LoOie  Titreoos.  Gi>k«-  white  ; 
j««sem2  into  grmr.  reU  (•■»■„  red. 
or  brown.  Satai  wiiie.  Sub- 
transparent — tnottjaoean.  Frac- 
ture onerec  imperfea]r  «wu- 
choidaJ.     Brittle. 

Qaeafj      Q    ratio  I«    S  :  E  :  S  :  H 
=1:3:14;*:    bert    R=Ba   jnoniK-_ 

•ImE,;    R=±l      Fnraima  BAEsi,©-. 
_5»q.       If  ow  £fTb   if   u*   valer  a 
idwiraJly  comtwced   <R*mmel(b*T£  .  then  the  foranla  ainyiA  t">  H.RAiSviO  , — laq. 

" ■  p«  Mia  15-91.  aionuna  15  70.  bar-pa  3K4.  pouufc  3^(.  »hk  ]W  =  ](« 

-  -     -  [host  ■aaaneaweg  *  a  whit* 
t*?  hjineUanc 


the  awn  rf  barwi 

*  in  amigualowl.  pbonolrte.  trachyte ;  also  <■ 
t  r*  Iranian  in  Scotland ;  ai  Jatditathag :  at  Ra6«vna<n  e 
n.  etc. ;  Ofaemon  :  in  the  gn*i»  of  nFFrI  Sew  T-res  Cnx. 
D*H  "VfiMaoiL.  who  ha*  tbown  the  morKiriitie  characwr  of  tb*  *p*citt  It  vjoa  = 
adopted  a  different  pcsuirjo  [ or  the  erjM*£*   1=/,  «c  . 


8TCL.RITJ3.     Diamine. 


/  ■  1  =  W  l'V.  i  ■  l,  from.  =  llv-:  W .  *•£*.  Jl*:  ■'•'. 
Cleavage:  i-I  perfect.  »-*  Ie»  so.  F«-nr.»  &?  ::.  f-  <*•■>: 
m- ire  common  wiih  ihc  prism  r!a\:teL.e>i  p&r.t..i.  :.-  *-; 
or  the  cJeaiaat-face,  and  p>li.;td  a:  :i.e  e\;rt::::::i#. 
Twills :  cn:e:f*>nn.  [w:n:iing-pLi*::e.  I".  rarv-.  (  ■  r.:r..  :: 
in  sheaf  J:  kea^rresat  ions:  di%"erE*i::<.-rra.>I::i:i-i;  s»<:.v 
times  "lobular  and  thin  lame'ilar-vo'.nmr.ar. 

H.=3-5-i.  G.=2-"P4-2'2"5.  La=:r*of  f-:  iwIt; 
of  other  fw.-es  virreon*.  Color  whl:e ;  ■■•>-a»:-.-rji!.v 
Yellow,  brown,  or  red.  to  brick-red.  Stress  :;:.»"_  rec. 
Tran  sparent— trausl  ucen  t.     Frartnn?  mieveu.     Br:::Ie. 

Tar. — t.   OnSnnijf.     Either  iii  in  crystals,  flattened  anl  [war-ly 

parallel  to  the  plane  of  clearag-e.  or  sheaf-like,  or  ditvryt :l  pvsiw ; 

or  b  in  radiated  stars  or  hemisphere*,  with  ch>  radia:i=^  isi.vjiiij 

showing-  a  pearij  cleavage  surf ace.    .tpA* r>:*ri  f-ti* .  Btc-i.  :*  ia  je/b«T». 

radiated  within  with  a  pearly  fracture,  rather  *>f;  «itei=al>. 

Cctup— Q  ratio  for  B  :  H  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  12  :  6  :  H=Ca<N3j-.H  =  AL  r,^ijS*Si,0  . 

—  6aq.      If  two  parts  of  water  are  banc    Kimm.i  the  ratio  becomes   R  =  t.  a.H ;.  N  v  J;  I:  1? 

:  4.  oi  R     Si  =  l  :  2.  and  the  formula  L«  H,R,.A!Si,0:.—  4aq.      Analvsis.  Peterwc  Sewee?  Alp. 

SiO,  33-41.  A10,  15-62.  CaO  7:».  Na,0  3-01.  K:0  04T.  H,0  l?10=»e3. 

a^r,  etc— B.B.  exfoliatea,  swells  ap,  carre*  into  fan-like  oi 


r  Termicalar  forms,  atui  fan* 
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to  a  white  enamel.  F. =2-2*5.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  without  gelatinizing.  The 
»p/icero8tilbit6  gelatinizes,  but  Heddle  says  this  is  owing  to  a  mixture  of  me&oUte  with  die  stil- 
bite. 

Diff. — Prominent  characters:  occurrence  in  sheath-like  forms,  and  in  the  rectangular 
tabular  crystals ;  lustre  on  cleavage-face  pearly ;  does  not  gelatinize  with  acids. 

Obs. — Stilbite  occurs  mostly  in  cavities  in  amygdaloid.  It  is  also  found  in  some  metal- 
liferous veins,  and  in  granite  and  gneiss.  The  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  the  Isle  of  Skye  ; 
in  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland ;  at  Andreasberg ;  Arendal  in  Norway ;  in  the  Vendayah  Mta. , 
Hindostan ;  near  Fahlun  in  Sweden.  In  North  America,  at  Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey  ;  at  the 
Michipicoten  Islands,  Lake  Superior ;  Nova  Scotia,  etc. 

The  name  stilbite  is  from  oriXpti,  lustre;  and  desmine  from  Mo/i%  a  bundle.  The  species 
stilbite,  as  adopted  by  Haily,  included  Strahlzeolith  Wern.  (radiated  zeolite,  or  the  above), 
and  Bliitterzeolith  Wern.  (foliated  zeolite,  or  the  species  heulandite  beyond;.  The  former  was 
the  typical  part  of  the  species,  and  is  the  first  mentioned  in  the  description  ;  and  the  latter 
he  added  to  the  species,  as  he  observes,  with  much  hesitation.  In  1817,  Breithaupt  separated 
the  two  zeolites,  and  called  the  former  desmine  and  the  latter  euzeolite,  thus  throwing  aside 
entirely,  contrary  to  rule  and  propriety,  Hatty's  name  stilbite,  which  should  have  been  accepted 
by  him  in  place  of  desmine,  it  being  the  typical  part  of  his  speciea  In  1822,  Brooke  (ap- 
parently unaware  of  what  Breithaupt  had  done)  used  stilbite  tor  the  first,  and  named  the  other 
heulandit*.  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  the  French  and  English  mineralogists,  while  the 
Germans  have  unfortunately  followed  Breithaupt. 

Epistilbttb  {ReissUe). — Composition  like  heulandite,  but  form  orthorhombic.  Iceland; 
Faroe ;  Poonah,  India,  etc.  ;  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J. 

Foresite. — Resembles  stilbite  in  form.  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si :  H— 1  :  6  :  12  :  6.  Formula 
RM3Si8Oi»+0aq.  (R=Na*  :  Ca=l  :  3).  Occurs  in  crystalline  crusts  on  tourmaline,  in  cavities 
id  granite.     Island  of  Elba. 


HEULANDITE.    Stilbit,  Germ. 


Monoelinic.   C  =  88°  35',  I A  1=  136°  4',  O  A  1-i  =  156°  45' ;  c  :  I :  a  = 
1*065  :  24785  :  1.    .  Cleavage :    clinodiagonal  (i~i)  emi- 
nent.    Also  in  globular  forms ;  also  granular.  051 

II.  =  3*5-4.  G.=2'2.  Lustre  of  i-%  strong  pearly ;  of 
other  faces  vitreous.  Color  various  shades  of  white, 
passing  into  red,  gray,  and  brown.  Streak  white. 
Transparent — subtransluccnt.  Fracture  subconchoidal, 
uneven.  Brittle.  Double  refraction  weak ;  optic-axial 
plane  normal  to  i-\ ;  bisectrix  positive,  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  diagonal  of  the  base ;  DesCl. 

Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=l  :  8  :  12  :  5 ;  R=Ca(Naa). 
Formula  CaAlSi8Oi 6 -f5aq,  or  if  2H.0  be  basic  (Rama)  then  the 
ratio  becomes  1:1:4  (R=Ca  and  Ha),  and  the  formula  H4CaAlSi0 
O^+Saq.  Both  require  Silica  59-06,  alumina  16*83,  lime  7*88,  soda 
1-4(5,  water  1477=100. 

Pyr.— B.B.  same  as  with  stilbite. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  crystalline  form.     Pearly  lustre  of  ir\  a  prominent  character. 

Obs. — Heulandite  occurs  principally  in  amygdaloidal  rocks.  Also  in  gneiss,  and  occasionally 
in  metalliferous  veins.  Occurs  in  Iceland;  the  Faroe  Islands;  the  Vendayah  Mountains, 
Hindostan.  Also  in  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  near  Glasgow ;  in  the  Fassa  Valley,  Tyrol ;  An- 
dreasberg ;  Nova  Scotia,  etc. ;  at  Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey ;  on  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior; 
at  Jones's  Falls,  near  Baltimore  (Levy's  beaumontite). 

For  the  relation  of  the  synonymes  see  stilbit,  above. 

Brewsterite. — Q.  ratio  same  as  for  heulandite,  but  R  is  here  Ba  or  Sr  (Ca).  Formula 
requires  SiOa  53  5,  AlO,  15*3,  BaO  7*6,  SrO  10  "2,  HaO  13*4=100.  Monoclinio.  Strontian  ia 
Argyleshire,  eta 
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III.    Margarophyllite    Section. 

BlSILICATES. 

The  Margarophyllites  are  often  foliated  like  the  micas,  and  the  name 
alludes  to  the  pearly  folia.  Massive  varieties  are,  however,  the  most  com- 
mon with  a  large  part  of  the  species,  and  they  often  have  the  compactness 
of  clay  or  wax.  Talc,  pyrophyllite,  serpentine,  are  examples  of  species  pre- 
senting both  extremes  of  structure ;  while  pinite  occurs,  as  thus  far  known, 
only  in  the  compact  condition.  The  true  Margarophyllites  are  below  5  in 
hardness ;  greasy  to  the  feel,  at  least  when  finely  powdered. 

TALO. 

Orthorhombic.     I A I  =  120°.     Occurs  rarely  in  hexagonal  prisms  and 

} nates.     Cleavage :  basal,  eminent.     Foliated  massive,  sometimes  in  globu- 
ar  and  stellated  groups;  also  granular  massive,  coarse  or  fine;  also  com- 
pact or  cryptocrystalline. 

H.==  1-1*5.  (x.= 2*5  65-2*8.  Lustre  pearly.  Color  apple-green  to  white, 
or  silvery-white ;  also  greenish-gray  and  dark  green  ;  sometimes  bright 
green  perpendicular  to  cleavage  surface,  and  brown  and  less  translucent  at 
right  angles  to  this  direction  ;  brownish  to  blackish-green  and  reddish  when 
impure.  Streak  usually  white ;  of  dark  green  varieties,  lighter  than  the 
color.  Subtransparent — subtranslucent.  Sectile.  Thin  latnime  flexible, 
but  not  elastic.  Feel  greasy.  Optic-axial  plane  i-l ;  bisectrix  negative,  nor- 
mal to  the  base ;  DesCl. 

Var. — Foliated,  Talc.  Consists  of  folia,  usually  easily  separated,  having  a  greasy  feel,  and 
presenting  ordinarily  light  green,  greenish- white,  and  white  colors.  G.=  2*55-2*78.  (a) 
Masxice,  /Steatite  or  Ahapstone  (Speckstein,  (ferrn. ).  Coarse  granular,  gray,  grayish-green,  and 
brownish-gray  in  colors.  H.  =1-2*5.  [b)  Fine  granular  or  cryptocrystalline.  and  soft  enough 
to  be  used  as  chalk,  as  the  FrencJi  clialk  (Craie  de  Briancon),  which  is  milk-white,  with  a 
pearly  lustre. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  Mg  :  Si =2  :  5,  or  3  :  4,  with  a  varying  amount  of  water  in  both  talc  and 
steatite,  from  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  to  7  p.  c.  If  the  water  is  basic,  the  ratio  becomes  for 
R  :  Si=l  :  2,  (R=Mg(Fe)and  Ha),  and  the  formula  is  H3MgaSi40,3  (Ramm.)  =  Silica  03*4$), 
magnesia  31*75,  water  4*76=100  ;  the  analyses  show  generally  1  or  2  p.  c.  of  FeO. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  B.B.,  when  intensely  ignited,  most  varieties  yield  water.  In 
the  platinum  forceps  whitens,  exfoliates,  and  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  thin  edges  to  a  white 
enamel.  Moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  assumes  on  ignition  a  pale  red  color.  Not  decora - 
posed  by  acids. 

Diff. — Recognized  by  its  extreme  softness,  unctuous  feel,  and  usually  foliated  ttructure. 
Inelastic  though  flexible.     Yields  water  only  on  intense  ignition. 

ObB. — Talc  or  steatite  is  a  very  common  mineral,  and  in  the  latter  form  constitutes  exten- 
sive beds  in  some  regions.  It  is  often  associated  with  serpentine  and  dolomite,  and  frequently 
contains  crystals  of  dolomite,  breunerite,  asbestus,  actinolite,  tourmaline,  magnetite.  Steatite 
is  the  material  of  many  pseudomorphs,  among  which  the  most  common  are  those  after  pyroxene, 
hornblende,  mica,  scapolite,  and  spinel.  The  magnesian  minerals  are  those  which  commonly 
afford  steatite  by  alteration ;  while  those,  like  scapolite  and  nephelite,  which  contain  soda  and 
no  magnesia,  most  frequently  change  to  pinite-like  pseudomorphs.  Renutlaerite  and 
pyraUolite  are  pseudomorphous  varieties. 

Apple-green  talc  occurs  near  Salzburg ;  in  the  Valais ;  also  in  Cornwall,  near  Lizard  Point, 
with  serpentine  ;  in  Scotland,  with  serpentine,  at  Portsoy  and  elsewhere ;  etc.  In  N. 
America,  eome  localities  are:  Vermont,  at  Bridgewater;  Grafton,  eta  In  New  Ham%Ufhire% 
etc.  In  R,  Inland,  at  Smithfield.  In  N.  York,  near  Amity.  In Penn.,  at  Texas; 
it  Hill,  on  the  Schuylkill.     In  Maryland,  at  Cooptown. 
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PYROPHYIiLITE.    Agalmatolite  or  Pagodite  pt. 

Orthorhombic.  Not  observed  in  distinct  crystals.  Cleavage:  basal 
eminent.  Foliated,  radiated  lamellar;  also  granular,  to  compact  or  crypto- 
crystalline  ;  the  latter  sometimes  slatv. 

II.  =  1-2.  G.= 2-75-2-92.  Lustre'of  folia  pearly,  like  that  of  talc ;  of 
massive  kinds  dull  or  glistening.  Color  white,  apple-green,  grayish  and 
brownish-green,  yellowish  to  ochre-yellow,  grayish-white.  Sub  transparent 
to  opaque.  Laminae  flexible,  not  elastic,  i  eel  greasy.  Optic-axial  angle 
large  (about  108°) ;  bisectrix  negative,  normal  to  the  cleavage-plane. 

Var. — (1)  Foliated,  and  often  radiated,  closely  resembling  talc  in  color,  feel,  lustre,  and 
structure.  (2)  Compact,  massive,  white,  grayish,  and  greenish,  somewhat  resembling  com- 
pact steatite,  or  French  chalk.  This  compact  variety,  as  Brush  has  shown,  includes  part  of 
what  has  gone  under  the  name  of  agalmatolite,  from  China ;  it  is  used  for  slate-pencils,  and 
is  sometimes  called  pencil-stone. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  Al  :  Si=l  :  2,  also  in  other  cases  3  :  8,  Formula  for  the  first  case= 
AlSi3Oa+aq  (Bamm.).  Analysis,  Chesterfield,  S.  C,  by  Genth,  SiO«  64-82,  MOt  28*48,  FeO, 
0  90,  MgO  0  33,  CaO  0  55,  HaO  5  25 =100*39. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water.  B.B.  whitens,  and  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  edges.  The 
radiated  varieties  exfoliate  in  fan-like  forms,  swelling  up  to  many  times  the  original  volume 
of  the  assay.  Heated  with  cobalt  solution  gives  a  deep  blue  color  (alumina).  Partially  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  and  completely  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Obs. — Compact  pyrophyllite  is  the  material  or  base  of  some  schistose  rocks.  The  foliated 
variety  is  often  the  gangue  of  cyanite.  Occurs  in  the  Urals ;  at  Westana,  Sweden  {.near  Ottrez 
in  Luxembourg ;  in  Chesterfield  Dist.,  S.  C. ;  in  Lincoln  Co.,  6a. ;  in  Arkansas.  The  compact 
pyrophyllite  of  Deep  River,  N.  C ,  is  extensively  used  for  making  slate  pencils. 

Piiilite  {cymatoUte),  near  pyrophyllite. 


SBPIOIiITZL    Meerschaum,  Germ.    L'Ecume  de  Mer,  Fr. 

Compact,  with  a  smooth  feel,  and  fine  earthy  texture,  or  clay-like. 

H.= 2-2*5.  Impressible  by  the  nail.  In  dry  masses  floats  on  water. 
Color  grayish-white,  white,  or  with  a  faint  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge. 
Opaque. 

Oomp — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  1,  corresponding  to  Mg3Si308  +  2aq ;  or,  if  half  the 
water  is  basic,  1:2:  *=HaMg,Si,0»  +  aq= Silica  60-8,  magnesia  271,  water  121=100.  The 
amount  of  water  present  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  first  hygroscopic  moisture,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
gives  much  water  and  a  burnt  smell.  B.  B.  some  varieties  blacken,  then  burn  white,  and  fuse 
with  difficulty  on  the  thin  edges.  With  cobalt  solution  a  pink  color  on  ignition.  Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  gelatinization. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  in  masses  in  stratified  earthy  or  alluvial  deposits  at  the  plains 
of  Eskihi-sher ;  also  found  in  Greece ;  at  Hrubschitz  in  Moravia ;  in  Morocco ;  at  Vallecas  in 
Spain,  in  extensive  beds. 

The  word  meerschaum  is  German  for  sea-frothy  and  alludes  to  its  lightness  and  color.  Sepio- 
lite,  Glocker,  is  from  oyma,  cuttle-fish,  the  bone  of  which  is  light  and  porous,  and  also  a  pro- 
duction of  the  sea. 

Aphrodite. — 4MgSiO$+3aq.     Resembles  sepiolite.     Longban,  Sweden. 

Smectite. — Fuller's  earth  pt.     A  greenish  clay  from  Styria. 

Montmokillonite. — A  rose-red  clay  containing  more  alumina  than  smectite,  from  Mont- 
morillon,  France. 

Celadon ite. — A  variety  of  "green  earth"  from  Mt.  Baldo,  near  Verona. 

Glauconite. — Green  earth  pt  A  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  potassium,  but  always 
impure.     Constitutes  the  green  sand  of  the  chalk  and  other  formations  (e.g..  in  New  Jersey). 

Stilpnomelane. — In  foliated  plates,  or  as  a  velvety  coating.    Essentially  a  hydrous  iron 
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(Fe)  silicate.     Color  black  to  yellowish-bronze.     Silesia;  Weilburg;  Nmmh;  Sterling  iron 

•  *  .  *%*T      "*"C*P        /      X.       t  -*>  *■*     * 


mine ;  Antwerp,  N.  Y.  {ckalcodite). 
Chloropal. — Compact,  earthy. 

eSiaOe+5aq.     Andreasberg;  Ste 0 ^ w__ 

Aerlnite. — Perhaps  related  to  chloropal  (Lasatdx).    Color  blue.    Spain. 


Chloropal. — Compact,  earthy.   Color  greenish-yellow.   A  hydrated  iron  silicate.  Formula 
FeSiaOe+5aq.    Andreasberg;  Steinberg  near  Gottingen;  Nontron  {jiontroniU\  France,  etc. 


Unisilicates. 
Serpentine  Group. 

SERPENTINE. 


Orthorhombic  (?).  In  distinct  crystals,  but  only  as  pseudomorphs.  Some- 
times foliated,  folia  rarely  separable ;  also  delicately  fibrous,  the  fibres  often 
easily  separable,  and  either  flexible  or  brittle.  Usually  massive,  fine  granu- 
lar to  impalpable  or  cryptocrystelline ;  also  slaty. 

H. =2*5-4,  rarely  5*5.  G.=2*5-2*65;  some  fibrous  varieties  2*2-2-3; 
retinalite,  2*36-2*55.  Lustre  subresinons  to  greasy,  pearly,  earthy  ;  resin- 
like, or  wax-like ;  usually  feeble.  Color  leek-green,  blackish-green,  oil 
and  siskin-green,  brownish-red,  brownish-yellow;  none  bright;  sometimes 
nearly  white.  On  exposure,  often  becoming  yellowish-gray.  Streak  white. 
slightly  shining.  Translucent — opaque.  Jbeel  smooth,  sometimes  greasy. 
Fracture  conchoidal  or  splintery. 

Var. — Many  unsustained  species  have  been  made  out  of  serpentine,  differing  in  structure 
(massive,  slaty,  foliated,  fibrous),  or,  as  supposed,  in  chemical  composition. 

Massive.  (1)  Ordinary  massive,  (a)  Precious  or  Noble  Serpentine  (Edler  Serpentin,  Germ.) 
is  of  a  rich  oil-green  color,  of  pale  or  dark  shades,  and  translucent  even  when  in  thick  pieces; 
and  (b)  Common  Serpentine*  when  of  dark  shades  of  color,  and  subtranslucent.  The  former 
has  a  hardness  of  2*5-3;  the  latter  often  of  4  or  beyond,  owing  to  impurities.  Bowentit 
(Smithfield,  R.  L),  is  a  jade-like  variety  with  the  hardness  5*5. 

Foliated,  mannolite  is  thin  foliated ;  the  laminaj  brittle  but  easily  separable,  yet  gradu- 
ating into  a  variety  in  which  they  are  not  separable.  O.  --2*41 ;  lustre  pearly ;  colors  green- 
ish-white, bluish-white,  or  pale  asparagus-green.     From  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Fibrous.  Chrysotile  is  delicately  fibrous,  the  fibres  usually  flexible  and  easily  separating; 
lustre  silky,  or  silky  metallic ;  color  greenish-white,  green,  olive-green,  yellow,  and  brownish ; 
G.  =2*210.  Often  constitutes  seams  in  serpentine.  It  includes  most  of  the  silky  amianthus 
of  serpentine  rocks.     The  original  chrysotile  was  from  Reichenstein. 

Any  serpentine  rock  cut  into  slabs  and  polished  is  called  serpentine  marble. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  Mg  :  Si  :  H=3  :  4  :  2,  corresponding  to  MgsSi„07H-2aq= Silica  43*48, 
magnesia  43*48,  water  13*04.  But  as  chrysolite  is  especially  liable  to  the  change  to  serpen- 
tine, and  chrysolite  is  a  unisiUcatey  and  the  change  consists  in  a  loss  of  some  Mg,  and  the 
addition  of  water,  it  is  probable  that  part  of  the  water  takes  the  place  of  the  lost  Mg,  so  that 
the  mineral  is  essentially  a  hydrated  chrysolite  of  the  formula  H3Mg9Sia08-f  aq.  The  rela- 
tion in  ratio  to  kaolinite  and  pinite  corresponds  with  this  view  of  the  formula. 

Fyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.  B.  fuses  on  the  edges  with  difficulty.  F.  = 
G.  Gives  usually  an  iron  reaction.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Chry- 
sotile leaves  the  silica  in  fine  fibres. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters :  compact  structure  ;  softness,  being  easily  cut  with  a 
knife  ;  low  specific  gravity  ;  and  resinous  lustre. 

Obs. — Serpentine  often  constitutes  mountain  masses.  It  frequently  occurs  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  dolomite,  magnesite,  or  calcite,  making  a  rock  of  clouded  green,  sometimes 
veined  with  white  or  pale  green,  called  cerd  antique,  or  ophiolite.  It  results  from  the  altera- 
tion of  other  rocks,  frequently  chrysolite  rocks.  Crystals  of  serpentine  (pseudomorphous) 
occur  in  the  Fassa  valley,  Tyrol ;   near  Miask  ;  Katharinenberg,  and  elsewhere ;  in  Norway, 
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at  Snarum,  etc.  Precious  serpentines  come  from  Sweden ;  the  Isle  of  Man ;  Corsica ; 
Siberia  ;  Saxony,  etc.  In  N.  America,  in  Vermont,  at  New  Fane;  Roxbury,  etc.  In  Mass., 
at  Newburyport  and  elsewhere.  In  Conn.,  near  New  Haven  and  Milford,  at  the  verd -antique 
quarries.  In  N.  York,  at  Brewster,  Putnam  Co.  ;  at  Antwerp.  Jefferson  Co.  ;  in  Gouver- 
neur,  St.  Lawrence  Co. ;  in  Orange  Co.  ;  Richmond  Co.  In  N.  Jersey,  at  Hoboken.  In 
Perm.,  at  Texas,  Lancaster  Co. ;  also  in  Chester  Co. ;  in  Delaware  Co.  In  Maryland,  at 
Bare  Hills ;  at  Cooptown,  Harford  Co. 

The  following  are  varieties  of  serpentine  :  retinnlite,  Grenville,  C.  W. :  vorhauserite,  Tyrol ; 
porcellop/iite ;  bowenite,  Smithfield,  R.  I.  ;  antigorite,  Piedmont ;  willuirwrite,  Texas,  Pa. ; 
marmolite,  Hoboken;  picroUte ;  metaxite;  refdanskiU  (containing  Ni) ;  aquaerepitite. 

Bastite  or  Schiller  Spar. — An  impure  serpentine,  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  a  foliated 
pyroxene.     Baste ;  Todtmoos  in  the  Schwarzwald.     Antillite  is  similar. 

Deweylite  {Gymnite). — H«Mg4Si80»+4aq.  Occurs  with  serpentine  at  Middlefield  and 
Texas,  Penn.     Hydbophite  {Jenkinsite\  near  deweylite,  but  Mg  replaced  in  part  by  Fe. 

Cerolite. — HsMgsSi*07+aq.  Silesia.  Limbacuite  from  Limbach,  and  ZoblitzitB 
from  Zoblitz,  are  varieties  of  cerolite. 

GENTHITE.    Nickel-Gymnite. 

Amorphous,  with  a  delicately  hemispherical  or  stalactitic  surface,  in- 
crusting. 

H.=3-4:;  sometimes  (as  at  Michipicoten)  so  soft  as  to  be  polished 
under  the  nail,  and  fall  to  pieces  in  water.  G.=2'4:09.  Lustre  resinous. 
Color  pale  apple-green,  or  yellowish.  Streak  greenish- white.  Opaque  to 
translucent. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  Si  :  H=2  :  3  :  3,  or  the  same  as  for  deweylite  ;  formula  H4(Ni, 
Mg)4SiaOi9l  being  a  nickel-gymnite.  Analysis:  Genth,  Texas,  Pa.,  SiOj  35 '3G,  NiO  30  04, 
FeO  0-24,  MgO  1460,  CaO  0  20,  H,0  1909=10019. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  gives  off  water.  B.B.  infusible.  With  borax 
in  O.F.  gives  a  violet  bead,  becoming  gray  in  R.F.  (Nickel).  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid  without  gelatinizing. 

Obs. — From  Texas,  Lancaster  Co. ,  Pa. ,  in  thin  crusts  on  chromic  iron  ;  from  Webster, 
Jackson  Co.,  N.  C;  on  Michipicoten  Id.,  Lake  Superior. 

Altpite  and  Pimelite,  an  apple-green  silicates  containing  some  nickel.  Garnieritk 
and  Noumeite,  from  New  Caledonia  are  similar,  and  have  been  shown  by  Liversidge  to  be 
mixtures. 


Kaolinite  Group. 

KAOUNITZ:. 


Orthorhombic.  7  A  /=  120°.  In  rhombic,  rhoraboidal,  or  hexagonal 
scales  or  plates  ;  sometimes  in  fan-shaped  aggregations  ;  usually  constitut- 
ing a  clay -like  mass,  either  compact,  friable,  or  mealy ;  base  of  crystals 
lined,  arising  from  the  edges  of  superimposed  plates.  Cleavage :  basal, 
perfect.     Twins :  the  hexagonal  plates  made  up  of  six  sectors. 

H.  =  l-2-5.  G.=2,4-2,63.  Lustre  of  plates  pearly  ;  of  mass,  pearly  to 
dull  earthy.  Color  white,  grayish-white,  yellowish,  sometimes  brownish, 
bluish,  or  reddish.  Scales  transparent  to  translucent.  Scales  flexible, 
inelastic;  usually  unctuous  and  plastic. 

Var. — 1.  ArgilUform.    Soft,  clay-like  ;  ordinary  kaolinite ;  under  the  microscope,  if  not 
without,  showing  that  it  is  made  up  largely  of  pearly  scales.     The  constituent  of  most,  if  not 
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rZ>.  A-i.;  Cirtieii.  a.  C;  near  AagUEa,  Gm. 
SarMro.  —  A  «o*i  n 


PirJz-:  Gr-yip. 


Amorphous :  "tatmlar  to  crypt 'X-ryKai  line :  nsna"y  the  Utter.  Also  in 
crystals.  and  sometimes  wf:h  cleavage,  br.t  on  It  because  i>sei;domorphs,  the 
form  ami  cleavage  being  th-.*e  of  t!ie  minerals  fn>::i  which  derived.  Barely 
a  sub  micaceous  cleavage,  which  may  belong  to  the  specie?. 

II.=i:-5-3'5.  G.=J*j-it-*d.  Lustre  feeble,  waxy.  CVJur  gravis  h-  white, 
grayish -green,  pea-green,  dull  green,  brownish,  reddish.  Translucent — 
opaque.     Acts  like  a  gum  on  polarized  light ;  DesCl. 

Corop.,  Var. — finite  is  essentially  ■  hydrous  alkaline  silicate.  Being  s  result  of  alteration. 
and  amorphous,  the  mineral  varies  mnrh  in  composition,  and  numerous  species  have  been 
made  of  the  mineral  in  its  various  conditions.  The  varieties  of  pinite  here  admitted  agree 
closely  in  physical  characters,  and  in  tbe  amount  of  potash  and  water  present.  Average  com- 
position :  Silica  46,  alumina  30.  potash  10.  water  tj  ;  formula  iRamm  H.K,Al,Si10;i.  The 
mineral  is  related  chemically,  as  it  is  also  physically,  to  tfij-tntiiit ;  and  it  is  an  alkali -alumina 
aerppntine.  as  pyrophyllite  is  an  alumina  talc. 

The  different  kinds  axe  either  peeudomorpbouB  crystals  after  (11  iolite  ;  (2|  nephelite;  (3) 
acapolite ;  (4)  some  kind  of  feldspar;  <5>  spodumene  ;  or  (6)  other  aluminous  mineral ;  or  ( 1) 
disseminated  minim  resembling  indurated  talc,  steatite,  lithomarge.  or  kaolinite.  also  a  result 
of  alteration  ;  or  (8)  the  prominent  or  sole  constituent  of  a  metamorphic  rock,  which  is  some- 
times a  piaitt  Khitt  (analogous  to.  and  often  much  resembling,  fuieow  nAiit,  and  still  more 
oluaelr  related  to pjp-opfi glike  tchltt).     Some  prominent  varieties  are: 

"  SDocistein  rfr.  the  Pini  mine  at  Auc,  near  Schneeberg].      Occurs  in  granite,  and 

dons  after  iolite. 

1   prisms,   probably  pseud omorphous  after   nephelite.      H  =  3  5. 

Color  (.'rayish-green,  olive-green,  to  brownish.     Brought  by  Uieaecku  from 

'     laraotcrs  from  Diana.  X  Y. 

■I  nary  massive  pinite  in  its  amorphous  compact  texture,  lustre, 

rs,  but  contains  more  silica,  bo  as  to  afford  the  formula  of  a  bisili- 

bi:  a  distinct  species.     Agutauiloiitt  was  named  from  afaX/ia,  mi 

■  from         *1j,  tbe  Chinese  carving  the  soft  stone  into  miniature  pagodaa, 


times  a  pinite  tchut  (. 

cJoacly  related  to  pyn 

PlMITB.      Sneckatei 

■  j  as.    C0I01 
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images,  etc.    Part  of  the  so-called  agalmatolite  of  China  is  true  pirate  in  composition,  another 
part  is  compact  pyrophyllite  (p.  327),  and  still  another  steatite  (p.  326). 

Other  minerals  belonging  in  or  near  the  pirate  groap  are  :  dyssyntribite  (=gieseckite) ; 
parophite;  wUwnite ;  polyargite  ;  rosite;  kW.inite ;  gigantolite ;  hygropMite;  gumb&te; 
resUnmdite.    Also  cataxpilite  ;  biharite  ;  palagonite. 


Hydro-mica  Group. 

FAHUJNITE. 

In  six-  or  twelve-sided  prisms,  but  derived  from  pseudomorphism  after 
iolite.     Cleavage :  basal  sometimes  perfect. 

II.=:3-5-5.  G.=2*6-2'8.  Lustre  of  surface  of  basal  cleavage  pearly  to 
waxy,  glimmering.  Color  grayish-green,  to  greenish-brown,  olive-  or  oil- 
green  ;  sometimes  blackish-green  to  black ;  streak  colorless. 

Var. — This  species  is  a  result  of  alteration,  and  considerable  variation  in  the  results  of 
analyses  should  be  expected.  The  crystalline  form  is  that  of  the  original  iolite,  while  the 
basal  cleavage  when  distinct  is  that  of  the  new  species  fahlnnite. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si :  H=l  :  3  :  5  :  1 ;  whence  the  formula  H4R2R2Si503o,  the 
water  being  considered  as  basic,  and  as  entering  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  bases  in  the 
unisilicate.  In  some  kinds,  the  same  with  the  addition  of  HaO.  The  Q.  ratio  of  iolite.  the 
original  of  the  species,  is  1:3:5.  Analysis  by  Wachtmeister,  from  Fahlun,  SiOa  44*60, 
AlO,  3010,  FeO  380,  MnO  224,  MgO  675,  CaO  1-35,  KaO  1*98,  HaO  935,  F  tr=100*23. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  to  a  white  blebby  glass.  Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 
Pyrargillite  is  difficultly  fusible,  but  is  completely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Fahlunite  (and  tricUmU)  from  Fahlun,  Sweden.  The  following  are  identical,  or 
nearly  so  :  Esmarkite  and  pra&edUte,  Brevig ;  raumit*y  Raumo,  Finland ;  cJdorophyUite,  Unity, 
Me. ;  pyrargiUite,  Helsingfors ;  polychrodite,  Kragerde,  and  aspasioUte,  Norway ;  huronitey 
Lake  Huron  (  Weissite,  Fahlun). 


MARGARODITE. 

Like  muscovite  or  common  mica  in  crystallization,  and  in  optical  and 
other  physical  characters,  except  usually  a  more  pearly  lustre,  and  the  color 
more  commonly  whitish  or  silvery. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H  mostly  1:6:9:2;  whence  the  formula  HeR2Al«Si9Oao, 
the  water  being  basic.  Sometimes  Q.  ratio  1  :  9  :  12  :  2;  but  this  division  belongs  with 
damourite,  if  the  two  are  distinguishable.  This  species  appears  to  be  often,  if  not  always,  a 
result  of  the  hydration  of  muscovite,  there  being  all  shades  of  gradation  between  it  and  that 
species.  Muscovite  has  the  Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  of  4  :  5,  or  nearly.  Analysis,  Smith 
and  Brush,  Litchfield.  Ct.,  SiOa  44*60,  M  36*23,  FeO  1  34,  MgO  0  37,  CaO  050,  Na,0  4 '10, 
K,0  6  20,  H„0  5  26,  F  tr.  =  100*60. 

For  pyrognostics  and  localities,  see  muscovite,  p.  291. 

Gilbert ite. — Essentially  identical  with  margarodite ;  tin  mines,  Saxony. 


DAMOURTTB. 

An  aggregate  of  fine  scales,  mica-like  in  structure. 
H.=2-3.     G.= 2*792.    Lustre  pearly.    Color  yellow  or  yellowish-white. 
Optic-axial  divergence  10  to  12  degrees  ;  for  sterlingite  70°. 

Oomp. — A  hydrous  potash-mica,  like  margarodite,  to  which  it  is  closely  related.    Q.  ratio 
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f or  R  :  ft  :  Si :  H=l  :  9  :  12  :  2,  or  1  :  1  for  bases  to  silicon,  if  the  water  is  basic  Formula 
H«K9i\:lsSie09«.  Analysis,  Monroe,  from  Sterling,  Mass.  (stertingite),  SiO,  43*87,  AlO,  36  45, 
FeO,  830,  KaO  10  86,  HaO  5-19=99*78. 

It  is  the  gangue  of  cyanite  at  Pontivy  in  Brittany;  and  the  same  at  Horrsjoberg,  Werm- 
land.     Associated  with  corundum  in  North  Carolina;  with  spodumene,  at  Sterling,  Mass. 


PARAGONITE.    Pregrattite.    Coesaite. 

Massive,  sometimes  consisting  distinctly  of  fine  scales ;  the  rock  slaty  or 
schistose.     Cleavage  of  scales  in  one  direction  eminent,  mica-like. 

II.=2,5-3.  G.=2*779,  paragonite;  2*895,  pregrattite,  (Ellacher.  Lustre 
strong  pearly.  Color  yellowish,  grayish,  grayish-white,  greenish,  light  apple- 
green.     Translucent ;  single  scales  transparent. 

i 

Oomp. — A  hydrous  todium  mica.  Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=l  :  9  :  12  :  2,  or  1  :  1  for 
bases  and  silicon,  if  the  water  be  made  basic.  Formula  H4NaaAlaSioOa4(K  :  Na— 1  :  6)= 
Silica  46-60,  alumina  39*96,  soda  6  90,  potash  1 74,  water  4*80=100. 

Pyr. — B.6.  the  paragonite  is  stated  to  be  infusible.  The  pregrattite  exfoliates  somewhat 
like  yermiculite  (a  property  of  some  clinochlore  and  other  species),  and  becomes  milk-white 
on  the  edges. 

Obs. — Paragonite  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  rock  at  Monte  Oampione,  in  the  region  of 
St.  Oothard,  containing  cyanite  and  staurolite,  called  paragonitic  or  talcose  schist.  The 
pregrattite  is  from  Pregratten  in  the  Pusterthal,  Tyrol ;  coesaite,  from  mines  of  Borgofranco, 
near  Ivrea. 

Ivigtite. — Occurs  in  yellow  scales,  also  granular,  with  cryolite  from  Greenland. 

Euphyllite. — Associated  with  tourmaline  and  corundum  at  Union ville,  Penn.  Q.  ratio 
for  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=l  :  8  :  9  :  2.  Average  composition,  Silica  41*6,  alumina  42*3,  lime  1*5, 
potash  3  2,  soda  5*9,  water  5*o=100. 

Epiiesite,  Lesleyite. — Hydro- micas,  perhaps  identical  with  damourite.  Occur  with 
corundum,  and  impure  from  admixture  with  it. 

CEllaciikrite. — A  hydro-mica,  containing  5  p.  o.  baryta.     Pfitschthal,  Tyrol. 

Cookeite. — A  hydrous  lithium  mica.  From  Hebron  and  Paris,  Me.,  apparently  a  pro- 
duct of  the  alteration  of  ru belli te. 


mSINaERITE. 


Amorphous,  compact,  without  cleavage. 

II.  =  3.  G.=3'045.  Lustre  greasy,  inclining  to  vitreous.  Color  black 
to  brownish-black.     Streak  yellowish-brown.     Fracture  conchoidal. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  R+ft  :  Si  :  H=2  :  3  :  3  ;  formula  Rflft*Si30lb-f  4aq  (with  one-third 
of  the  water  basic).  R=Fe,H2;  ft=Fe.  Analysis,  Cleve,  from  Solberg,  Norway,  SiO*  35*33, 
FeOs  32*14,  FeO  7*08,  MgO  360,  HaO  2204=100*19. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  much  water.  B.  B.  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  black  magnetic  slag.  With 
the  tluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron.  In  hydrochloric  acid  easily  decomposed  without  gelatin- 
izing. 

Obs.— Found  at  Longban,  Tunaberg,  Sweden  ;  Riddarhyttan  ;  at  DegerO  (dsgcruite),  near 
Helsingfors,  Finland. 

Ekmannite. — Foliated,  also  radiated.  Color  green,  resembles  chlorite.  Analysis,  Igel- 
strom,  SiO,  3430,  FeO,  4*97,  FeO  3578,  MnO  1145,  MgO  2*99,  HaO  10-51  =  100.  With 
magnetite  at  Grythyttan,  Sweden. 

Neotocite. — Uncertain  alteration-products  of  rhodonite;  amorphous.  Contains  20-30 
p.  c.  MnO.     Paisberg,  near  Filipstadt,  Sweden ;  Finland,  etc. 

Gillikgite  ;  Sweden.     Jollyte  ;  Bodenmais,  Bavaria. 
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Vermiculite  Group. 

The  vermiculites  have  a  micaceous  structure.  They  are  all  unisilicates, 
having  the  general  quantivalent  ratio  R+S :  Si  :  11=2  :  2  :  1,  the  water 
being  solely  water  of  crystallization.  The  varieties  differ  in  the  ratio 
of  the  bases  present  in  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  states.* 


JEFFBRISITT]. 

Orthorhombic  (?).  In  broad  crystals  or  crystalline  plates.  Cleavage :  basal 
eminent,  affording  easily  very  thin  folia,  like  mica.  Surface  of  plates  often 
triangularly  marked,  by  the  crossing  of  lines  at  angles  of  60°  and  120°. 

II. =1*5.     G.=2*30.     Lustre  pearly  on  cleavage  surface.     Color  dark 

?ellowish-brown  and  brownish-yellow ;  light  yellow  by  transmitted  light, 
'ransparent  only  in  very  thin  folia.     Flexible,  almost  brittle.     Optically 
biaxial ;  DesCl. 

Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si :  H=2  :  3  :  5  :  2|,  and  R  +  ft  :  Si :  H=2  :  2  :  1 :  whence 
R4R3Si6Ooo+5aq.  Analysis:  Brush,  Westchester.  SiO,  87  10,  AlO,  17*57,  FeO.  10*54,  FeO 
1-26,  MgO  1965,  CaO  0  56,  Na,0  tr.,  KaO  0*43,  H*0  13*76=100*87. 

Fyr.,  etc.— When  heated  to  300°  C.  exfoliates  very  remarkably  (like  vermiculite) ;  B.B.  in 
forceps  after  exfoliation  becomes  pearly -white  and  opaque,  and  ultimately  fuses  to  a  dar-c 
gray  mass.    With  the  fluxes  reactions  for  silica  and  iron.     Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Oba. — Occurs  in  veins  in  serpentine  at  Westchester,  Pa.     Plates  often  several  inches  across. 

Pybosclerite.  «Q.  ratio  for  B  :  ft  :  Si :  H=4  :  2  :  6  :  3,  and  for  R+ft  :  Si  :  H=2  :  2  :  1. 
Silica  38*9,  alumina  14*8,  magnesia  34  6,  water  11*7=100.  Color  green.  Elba.  Chonicrite, 
also  Elba,  has  the  ratio  3:2:5:2. 

Vermiculite.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si :  H=4  :  2  :  6  :  3.  Milbury,  Mass.  Culsaobettb. 
Q.  ratio  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=2  :  1  :  1  :  1.  Jenk's  mine.  N.  G.  Hallite,  same  ratio =2  :  1  :  3  :  2. 
East  Nottingham.  Chester  Co.,  Penn.  Peloamite,  same  ratio =0  :  4  :  10  :  5.  Pelham, 
Mass.  Similar  mineral  from  Lerni,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa,,  above  ratio =6  :  4  :  10  :  5.  In  all  of 
the  above  R=Mg  mostly,  and  ft=Al  and  Fe. 

Kerrite.— Q.  ratio =6  :  3  :  10  :  10 ;  and  Maconitb,  Q.  ratio=3  :  6  :  8  :  5,  are  both  from 
Culsagee  mine,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C.     Vaalite,  Q.  ratio =6  :  8  :  10  :  4.     South  Africa. 

Diabantite,  Uawes  (diabantachronoyn,  Liebe). — Fills  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  trap. 
Color  dark  green.  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=4  :  2  :  6  :  3,  but  iron  a  more  prominent  ingre- 
dient than  in  pyrosclerite  (see  above).  Analysis  :  Hawes,  Farmington,  Ct.,  $  Si09  33*68,  A10« 
10*84,  FeO,  2*86,  FeO  24*33,  MnO  0*38,  CaO  0*73,  MgO  16*52,  NaaO  0*33,  H,0  1002=99*69. 


StfBSILICATES. 

Chlorite  Orov/p. 

PSNNXM1TJJ.    Kammererite. 

Rhombohcdral.      Y?Ai?  =  65°  36',    O  A  R  =  103°    55;    c=  8-4951. 

Cleavage;  basal,  highly  perfect.  Crystals  often  tabular,  and   in  crested 

groups.     Also  massive,  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  scales  ;  also  com- 
pact cryptocrystalline. 

*  These  relations  were  brought  ont  by  Cooke.     Proc.  Amer.  Aoad.,  Boston,  1874,  35 ; 
ibid.,  1875,  453. 
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II.  =  2 


,  at  times,  on  ■ 


G.=2"6-2-85.  Lustre  of  cleavage 
surface  pearly  ;  of  lateral  plates 
vitreous,  and  sometimes  brilliant 
Color  green,  apple-green,  grass- 
green,  grayish-green,  ol  i  ve-grecu ; 
also  reddish,  violet,  rose- red, 
pink,  grayish-red ;  occasionally 
yellowish  and  silver- white;  violet 
crystals,  and  sometimes  the 
green,  hyacinth-rod  by  trans- 
mitted light  along  the  vertical 
axis.  Transparent  to  snbtranslueent.  Lamina1  flexible,  not  elastic.  Double 
refraction  feeble;  axis  either  negative  or  positive,  and  sometimes  positive 
and  negative  in  different  lamina:  of  the  same  plate  or  crystal. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  4  :  8,  but  varying  from  4  :  3  to  5  :  i.  Exact  deduc- 
tions from  the  analyse*  cannot  be  made  until  the  abate  of  oxidation  of  tbe  iron  in  all  cases  is 
ascertained.  Analysis  :  Schweiier,  from  Zerraatt,  SiO,  3307,  A10>  (l-CB,  FeO  11 '36.  MgO 
82-34,  H,O13B8=9»-08. 

Pyr.,  otr. — In  tbe  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.B.  exfoliates  somewhat  and  in  difficultly 
fusible.  With  the  iluies  all  varieties  give  reactions  for  iron,  and  many  varieties  react  for 
chromium.     Partially  decomposed  by  acids. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  serpentine  in  the  region  of  Zermatt,  Talsis,  near  Mt.  Ron* ;  at  Ala, 
Piedmont;  at  Schwanenstein  in  the  Tyrol;  at  Taberg  in  Wennland  ;  at  Snamm.  Kdm- 
mererite  in  found  near  Minsk  in  the  Urals;  at  Haroldswick  in  Unst,  Shetland  Isles.  Abun- 
dant at  Texas,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  along  with  clinochlore,  some  crystals  being  imbedded  in 
clinnchlore.  or  the  reverse. 

The  following  names  belong  here  :  tabtrgttt;  ptntdephite,  compact,  massive  laBopfiiW; 
Joganile. 

DtUitto,  euralite,  aphrotidmle,  dtloropfutite  are  chloritio  minerals,  occurring  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  in  amygdaloid,  etc. 


MPIDOUTE.    Clinochlore.     Klinochlor,  Germ. 


Monoclini 


=   O  A  i 


I A  7=125° 


37',  O  a  4-1  =  108" 
14':  i ■  :  b  :  a ■  =  1-47736  : 
1-73195:1.      Cleavage:    0 

eminent;  crystals  often  tab- 
ular, also  oblong;  frequent- 
ly rliomboliedrat   in   aspect, 
the     plane    angles     of     the 
base    being  00"   and    120s. 
Twins:     twiiining-pbme     3, 
making  stellate  gmii]ts,  as  in 
f.   656,  6.r>7,   very  common. 
Crystals   often    grouped    in 
rosettes.  Massive  coarse  scaly 
granular  to  fine  granular  and 
earthy. 
Il.=2-3-5.  G.=2-65-2'7S. 
Lustre  of  clcavage-facc  somewhat  pearly.     Color  deep  grass-green  to  olive- 
green  ;  also  rose-red.     Often  strongly  diebroic.     Streak  greenish-white  to 
uticolorcd.     Transparent  to  transluceut.     Flexible  and  somewhat  elastic. 
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Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  fi  :  Si  :  H— 5  :  3  :  6  :  4;  corresponding  to  Mg,AlSi,0„+4aq= 

Silica  32-5,  alumina  180,  magnesia  36-0, 
water  12-0=100.  Sometimes  part  of  the  Mg 
iareplaced  bj  Fe. 

Fyr.,  etc.— Yields  water.  B.B.  in  the 
platinum  forcepa  whitens  and  fuses  with 
difficulty  on  the  edge*  to  a  grayish-black 
glass.  With  borax  a  clear  glass  colored  by 
iron,  and  sometimes  chromium.  In  sul- 
phuric acid  wholly  decomposed.  The  variety 
from  Willinuuitic,  Ct.,  exfoliates  in  worm- 
like  forms,  lilce  vermiculite. 

Obi. — Occurs  in  connection  with  chloritic 
and  talcoso  rucks  or  schist,  and  serpentine. 
Found    at    Achmatovsk  ;     Schwarzenstein  ;  v.—™™.  *««■«. 

Zillerthal.  etc  ;  red  (IcoUdiubHte)  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ufaleisk.  Southern  Ural;  at  Ala,  Piedmont;  at  Zermatt ;  at  Marienberg,  Saxony. 
In  the  U.  S. ,  at  Westchester  and  Unionrille,  and  Texas,  Pa.  ;  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Named  ripidoliU  from  pnttt,  a  fan,  iu  allusion  to  a  common  mode  of  grouping  of  the  crys- 
tals. 

—A  prochlorite   with  the  protoxide  base  almost  wholly  magnesia, 

PROCHLORITE. 

Hexagonal  (*).     Cleavage:  basal,  eminent.     Crystals  often  implanted  by 
their  sides,  and  in  divergent  groups,  fan-shaped,  or 
spheroidal.     Also  in  large  folia.     Massive  granular. 

II. =  1-2.  G-. =2-78-2-96.  Translucent  to  opaque; 
transparent  only  in  very  thin  folia.  Lustre  of 
cleavage  surface  feebly  pearly.  Color  green, 
grass-green,  olive-green,  blackish-green;  across  the 
nxis  by  transmitted  light  sometimes  red.  Streak 
uncolored  or  greenish.  Lamina?  flexible,  not  elastic. 
Double  refraction  very  weak ;  one  optical  negative 
axis  (Dauphiny) ;  or  two  very  slightly  diverging,  apparently  normal  to 
plane  of  cleavage. 

Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  H  :  Si  :  H=12  :  0  I  14  :  9\ ;  for  bases  and  silicon  3  :  2.  Average 
composition = Silica  2C"8,  alumina  !B-7,  iron  protoxide  27-5,  magnesia  153,  water  107=100. 

Fyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  ripidolite. 

Obs-— Like  other  chlorites  in  mode  of  occurrence.  Sometimes  in  implanted  crystals,  as  at 
St.  Gothard,  etc.  ;  in  the  Zillerthal,  Tyrol;  Traverselln  in  Piedmont;  in  Styria,  Bohemia. 
Also  massive  in  Cornwall,  in  tin  veins  (where  it  is  called  peach) ;  at  Arendal  in  Norway. 

Cronstbdtitb.— Q.  ratio  R  :  «  :  Si  :  H  =  3  :  .1  :  4  :  3.     Praibram;  Cornwall. 

Stkioovitb.— Q.  ratio=3  :  3  :  4  !  2.  In  granite  of  Striegan,  Silesia.  Grociiauite  same 
locality. 


MAROARITE.    Perlglimmer,  Germ. 
Ortliorhombic  (!) ;   hemihedral,  with  a  monoclinic  aspect.     Ia  /=  119°- 

120°.  Lateral  planes  horizontally  striated.  Cleavage: 
basal,  eminent.  Twins :  common,  com  position -face 
/,  and  forming,  by  the  crossing  of  3  crystals,  groups 
of  fi  sectors.  Usually  in  intersecting  or  aggregated 
lamina! ;  sometimes  massive,  with  a  scaly  structure. 
IL  =  3-5-4-5.  G.=2'!)9,  Hermann.  Lustre  of 
base  pearly,  laterally  vitreous.  Color  grayish,  red- 
dish-white, yellowish.    Translucent,  subtranslucent.    Lamina?  rather  brittle. 
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Optic-axial  angle  very  obtuse ;  plane  of  axes  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal ; 
dispersion  feeble. 

Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  R  :  Si :  11=1  :  0  :  4  :  1 ;  whence,  if  the  water  be  basic,  for  bases 
and  silicon=2  :  1,  formula  RHSiO» ;  that  is,  H,;Ca  AljSiaO,t.  Analysis,  Smith,  Chester,  Mass., 
SiOi  89-31,  AlO,  4887,  FeO,  250,  MgO  0  32,  CaO  10*02,  Ka.O(K,0)  1*91,  H,0  4*61,  Li90 
0-32,  MnO  0-20= 100-90. 

Pyr.,  etc— Yields  water  in  the  closed  tube.    B.B.  whitens  and  fuses  on  the  edges. 

Ob*.— Margarita  occurs  in  chlorite  from  the  Greiner  Mts. ;  near  Sterling  in  the  Tyrol ;  at 
different  localities  of  emery  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago ;  with  corundum  in 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.;  at  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  (corundeUitt) ;  in  Madison  Co.  {ding- 
manite),  and  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina ;  at  the  emery  mines  of  Chester,  Mass. 


OHLORITOID. 


Monoclinic,  or  trielinie.  I A  I'  about  100°  ;  O  (or  cleavage  surface)  on 
lateral  planes  W3°-t)f>\  DesCl.  Cleavage:  basal  perfect;  parallel  to  a 
lateral  plane  imperfect.  Usually  coarsely  foliated  massive;  folia  often 
curved  or  bent,  and  brittle;  also  in  thin  scales  or  6mall  plates  disseminated 
through  the  containing  rock. 

11.  =  5-5-6.  G.=tf'5-3-<>.  Color  dark  gray,  greenish-gray,  greenish- 
black,  grayish-black,  often  grass-green  in  very  thin  plates ;  strongly  dichroic. 
Streak  uncolored,  or  grayish,  or  very  slightly  greenish.  Lustre  of  surface 
of  cleavage  somewhat  pearly.     Brittle. 

Var. — 1.  The  original  chUmUnd  (or  chloritspath)  from  Kofwoibrod,  near  Katharinenburg  in 
the  Ural.  2.  The  St*mondim\  from  St.  Marcel.  3.  JMr/jwiifr,  from  Natic,  R.  L,  in  very 
broad  plates  of  a  dark  grayish-green  color.  The  Canada  mineral  is  in  small  plates,  one-fourth 
in.  wide  and  half  this  thick,  disseminated  through  a  schist  (like  phyllite),  and  also  in  noddies 
of  radiated  structure,  half  an  inch  through.  That  of  Guinueh-Dngh  resembles  sismondine.  ii 
dark  green  in  thick  folia  and  grass-green  in  very  thin. 

Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  l{  :  Si  :  H-_l  :  :i  :  2  :  1.  for  most  analyses.  Analysis  l»v  v.  Kobell. 
Bregratten,  Sit).  2ti  li>,  AlO,  ItS'W,  F«03  <H>0.  FeO  21  11,  MgO  $X0%  H,0  5*00=  100  4«JL 

PyrM  etc  — In  a  matrass  yields  water.  li.B.  nearly  infusible  ;  becomes  darker  and  magne- 
tic. Completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  masonite  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  uark 
green  enamel. 

Obs.-  -The  Kossoihrod  chloritoid  is  associated  with  mica  and  cyanite  ;  the  St.  Marcel  occurs 
in  a  dark  green  chlorite  schist,  with  garnets,  magnetite,  and  pyrite;  the  Rhode  Inland,  in  aa 
argillaceous  schist ;  the  Chester.  Mass.,  in  talcose  schist,  with  emery,  diaspore.  etc. 

/•;fi,.V/Viand  ottrelitei  closely  resembles  chloritoid.  though  the  analyses  hitherto  made  show 
a  wide  discrepancy,  perhaps  from  want  of  purity  in  the  material  analyzed.  Occurs  in  ssrall, 
oblong,  idiiuing  scales  or  plates,  in  arg;llae»»ous  schist.  Color  blackish  gray,  greenish -cray. 
black,  rhyllite  occurs  in  the  schist  of  Sterling.  Goshen.  Chesterfield,  Plainfteld.  «:o..  ia 
Massachusetts,  and  Newport.  R.  I.  «/«<  trjvrtits).     Ottrt'iU  is  from  a  similar  rock  ct-ar  Otrwi 

StYKKUTiTK. — Orthorhombic.  /  1  —  12<>  .  In  tabular  crystals,  sometimes  h*-xxr:E-L  '• 
also  foliated  massive  ;  sometimes  lamellar  radiate.  Cleavage  :  basal  perfect.  Structure  ?-""" 
foliated,  or  micaceous  parallel  to  the  base.  H.  — 4-.").  t ».  =3 — 3'1 .  Lustre  pearly  sub cieiAilic 
Color  reddish -brown,  vellowish,  copper-red.  Folia  brittle.  Analysis.  Brush.  Ai^ir*-.  >:0: 
20  24,  AKW'ltf.  FeO\o*27,  Mjrt)  20-84.  CaO  l:HJ!l.  H:0  104.  NasO  K,0  1  4:1.  ZrO.O  73  = 
100  •:»!).     Amity.  N.  Y.  i  »*7/i  f-»/ij"M  ;  Fassathal  i*»i"»f#i*/<jc,"'c  ;  Slaioust  {XithtAty.hyuitr  . 

CoufMHH'iiii.iTK.  —  A  chlorite  with  the  Q.  ratio=l  :  1  :  1  :  J.  Occurs  with  curarcix  *: 
Ashi\ille.  N.  C;  Cluster.  Mass. 

PfPl.KYirK.-—  Alteration  product  of  margarite.     Clay  Co..  N.  C. ;  Dudleyrille.  Alx 

Wti  i  roxi  rK.-Near  margarite.    Decomposition  product  of  corundum.  Q.  ratio  fv.c  K  :  r: 
Si  :  II     :»  :  li  :  •*>  :  I. 

T;:i  kimjitk.— Q.  rati*  2  :  3  :  '•*  :  2.    Contains  principally  iron  «Fe  and  Fe».     H-:s  5c 
Arka::^.*;   Harper's  Firry  firci/fri.     Piitttr*"hit<  fruiu  Unionville.  Pa.,  near  lhartriju< 
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2.  TANTALATES,  COLUMBATES. 


Isometric.  Commonly  in  octahedrons.  Cleavage:  octahedral,  some- 
times distinct,  especially  in  the  smaller  crystals. 

H.  =  5-5-5.  G.=4#2-4-35.  Lustre  vitreous  or  resinous.  Color  brown, 
dark  reddish- or  blackish-brown.  Streak  light  brown,  yellowish-brown. 
Subtranslucent — opaque.     Fracture  conchoidal. 

Comp. — A  columbate  of  calcium,  cerium,  and  other  bases  in  varying  amounts.  Analysis, 
by  Rammelsberg,  Brevig,  CbaO»  58*27,  TiO,  538,  ThO,  496,  CeO  550,  CaO  1093,  FeO;U09) 
553,  Na,0  531,  F  375,  HaO  1*53  =  10110. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  syenite  at  Friederichsvarn  and  Laurvig,  Norway;  at  Brevig;  near  Miask 
in  the  Urals ;  Kaiserstuhlgebirge  in  Breisgau  {kappite) ;  with  samarskite  in  N.  Carolina  (G.  = 
4*794,  chemical  character  unknown). 

Microlite. — In  minute  yellow  octahedrons  in  feldspar.  G.=5'5.  Near  pyrochlore,  but 
probably  containing  more  tantalum  pentoxide.     Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Pyrriiite. — In  isometric  octahedrons.  Color  orange-yellow.  Chemical  character  un- 
known. From  Mursinsk  in  the  Ural.  A  mineral  supposed  to  be  similar  from  the  Azores 
contains  essentially,  according  to  Hayes,  columbium,  zirconium,  etc. 

Azorite.  — In  minute  tetragonal  octahedrons  resembling  zircon.  From  the  Azores  in  albito. 
Chemical  character  unknown. 


TANTAUTS. 

Orthorhombic.     Observed   planes  as  in   the  figure.     I A 1=  101°  32', 
0Al-t=  122°  3£';  c  :  b  :  &  =  1-5967  :  1*2247  : 1.     Oh 
\-l  =  117°  2',  irl  A 1-2  =  143°  6f,  1-2  A  1-2,  adj.,  =  141° 
48',  i'%  A  Z-f  =  118°   33'.      Twins:   twinning-plane   i-l, 
coin mon.     Also  massive. 

II.  =  6- 6*5.  G.=7-8.  Lustre  nearly  pure  metallic, 
somewhat  adamantine.  Color  iron-black.  Streak  red- 
dish-brown to  black.     Opaque.     Brittle. 


Comp.,  Var. — A  tantalate  either  (1)  of  iron,  or  (2)  of  iron  and 
manganese,  or  (3)  a  stanno- tantalate  of  these  two  bases.  Formula 
Fe(Mn)Ta<j08.  Sn  is  also  often  present  (as  FeSnO*.  according  to  Ram- 
melsberg ■.,  and  some  of  the  tantalum  is  often  replaced  by  columbium. 
Analysis,  Ruram.,  Tammela  (G.  =7*384),  Ta*Oft  76*34,  CbaOft  7*54, 
SnO,  OTO.FeO  13*90,  MnO  1-42=99*90.  Other  varieties  contain  much 
more  CbjO*,  the  kindK  shade  into  one  another. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  unaltered.  With  borax  slowly  dissolved,  yielding  an  iron  glass,  which,  at 
a  certain  point  of  saturation,  gives,  when  treated  in  R.  F.  and  subsequently  flamed,  a  gray- 
ish-white bead ;  if  completely  saturated  becomes  of  itself  cloudy  on  cooling.  With  salt  of 
phosphorus  dissolves  slowly,  giving  an  iron  glass,  which  in  R.F.,  if  free  from  tungsten,  is 
pale  yellow  on  cooling  ;  treated  with  tin  on  charcoal  it  becomes  preen.  If  tungsten  is  present 
the  bead  is  dark  red,  and  is  unchanged  in  color  when  treated  with  tin  on  charcoal.  With 
soda  and  nitre  gives  a  greenish-blue  manganese  reaction.  On  charcoal,  with  soda  and  suffi- 
cient borax  to  dissolve  the  iron,  gives  in  R.F.  metallic  tin.  Decomposed  on-  fnaon  with. 
22 
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potassium  bisulphate  in  the  platinum  spoon,  and  gives  on  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochlorio 
acid  a  yellow  solution  and  a  heavy  white  powder,  which,  on  addition  of  metallic  sine,  assumes 
a  smalt-blue  color  ;  on  dilution  with  water  the  blue  color  soon  disappears  (v.  Kobell). 

Obs. — Tantalite  is  confined  mostly  to  albite  or  oligoclase  granite,  and  is  usually  associated 
with  beryl.  Occurs  in  Finland,  at  several  places ;  in  Sweden,  in  Fahlun,  at  Broddbo  and 
Finbo ;  in  France,  at  Chanteloube  near  Limoges,  in  pegmatite ;  in  North  Carolina. 

Named  Tantalite  by  Ekeberg.  from  the  mythic  Tantalus,  in  playful  allusion  to  the  difficul- 
ties (tantalizing)  he  encountered  in  his  attempts  to  make  a  solution  of  the  Finland  mineral  in 
adds. 


COLUMBITE.    Niobite.     Ferroilmenite. 


Orthorhombic.  I A  1=101°  26',  <9Al-i=134°  53*';  c:l:d  = 
1-0038:1-2225:1.  O  A  l-l  =  140°  36',  O  A  1-5  =  138°  26',  HAl-S  = 
104°  30',  1-3  A  1-5,  adj.,  =  151°,  e-5  A  i-3,  ov.  t'-f,  =  135°  40',  i-2  A  ?'-S,  ov.  t-t, 
=  135°  30'.  Twins  :  twinning-plane  2-1.  Cleavage :  i-l  and  i4y  the  former 
most  distinct.     Occurs  also  rarely  massive. 
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/P^m 


a 


B   /  m 


Haddam. 


Middletown,  Conn. 


Greenland. 


II.  =  6.  G.=5-4-G-5.  Lustre  submetallic ;  a  little  shining.  Color  iron- 
blark,  brownish-black,  i^nivish-black  :  often  iridescent.  Streak  dark  red  to 
black.     Opaque.     Fracture  subconclioidal,  uneven.     Brittle. 

Com  p.,  Var. — FeCba(Ta.j)Ofl,  with  some  manganese  replacing  part  of  the  iron.  The  ratio 
of  Cb  :  Ta  generally =3  :  1  (Bodenmais,  Haddam),  sometimes  4:1,8:1,  10  :  1,  etc.;  in  the 
Greenland  columbite  the  Taa06  is  almost  entirely  absent 

Analyses,  Bloinstrand,  (1)  Haddam  <G.=6'15),  (2)  Greenland  (G.=5  395). 


(1) 
(2) 


CbaO» 

51  -53 
77  97 


TaaOft 
28-55 


W03 
0-70 
013 


SnOa 
0  34 
0  73 


ZrO, 
0  34 
013 


FeO        WnO        H,0 

1354        497        0-16=100-10 

1733        3  51         — =  9980 


Pyr.,  etc.— Like  tantalite.  Von  Kobell  states  that  when  decomposed  by  fusion  with 
caustic  potash,  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  gives,  on  the  addition  of 
zinc,  a  blue  color  much  more  lasting  than  with  tantalite  ;  and  the  variety  dianitf,  when 
similarly  treated,  gives,  on  boiling  with  tin-foil,  and  dilution  with  its  volume  of  water,  a 
sapphire-blue  fluid,  wh'le,  with  tantalite  and  ordinary  columbite,  the  metallic  acid  remains 
undissolved.  The  variety  from  Haddam,  Ct.,  is  partially  decomposed  when  the  powdered 
mineral  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  its  color  is  changed  to 
white,  light  gray,  or  yellow,  and  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  zinc  it  gives 
a  beautiful  blue.  The  remarkably  pure  and  unaltered  columbite  from  Arksut- fiord  in  Green- 
land is  also  partially  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  product  gives  the  reaction  test 
with  zinc,  as  above. 

Obn.— Occurs  at  Rabenstcin,  Bavaria;  at  Tirschenreuth,  Bavaria ;  at  Tammela in  Finland ; 
at  Chanteloube,  near  Limoges  ;  near  Miask  in  the  Hmen  Mts. ;  at  Hermanskar,  near  Bjorskar, 
hi  Finland  ;  in  Greenland,  at  Evigtok. 
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In  the  United  States,  at  Hnddam,  In  a  granite  vein,  and  near  Middle  town.  Conn. ;  at 
Chesterfield,  Mass. ;  Standish,  Me.  t  Aoworth,  N.  H.  ;  also  Beverly,  Mass.;  Northfleld,  Mass. ; 
Plymouth,  N,  H.  ;  Greenfield.  N.  Y. 

The  Connecticut  crystals  are  usually  rather  fragile  from  partial  change  ;  while  those  of 
Greenland  and  of  Maine  are  very  firm  and  hard. 

He  It  HAN  NO  LITE  (Shejiard),  —  From  the  colnmbite  locality  at  Hoddam,  Ct.,  and  a  variety  of 
col nra bite  due  to  alteration.  G.=5-35.  Supposed  by  Hermann  to  contain  •'Umeninm"  pent- 
oxide  (IlsO0. 

Tapiolite.— Tetragonal  i  =  -0464  (rutilee  =  -6443).  FeTai(Cb,)0,,  with  Ta  :  Cb=4  :  1. 
Tammela,  Finland. 

Hjei.mite. — A  stanno-tantulate  of  iron,  uranium  and  yttrium.  Massive.  Color  black. 
Near  Fahlnn,  Sweden. 


YTTHOTANTAUTE.     Black  Tttrotantalite. 

Orthorhombic.    /a 7=  123°  10';  OA%i  =  103°  26';  &  :  I 
:  1-.S4S2  : 1.     Crystals  often   tabular   parallel   to  i-l. 
Also  massive ;  amorphous. 

II. =5-5-5.  (t.=5'4-5-9.  LuBtre  Btib  metallic  to 
vitreous  and  greasy.  Color  black,  brown.  Streak 
gray  to  colorless.  Opaque  to  sub  trans  luce  nt.  Frac- 
ture small  conehoidal  to  granular. 

Oomp.— Mostly  R,(Ta,Cb),0,,  with  two  equivalents  of  water, 
perhaps  from  alteration  ;  R=Fe  :  Ca  :  Y(Er,Ce)  =  l  :  S  :  4.  Con- 
taining nlso  WO,  and  SnO,.  Analysis  iRainm.).  Ytterby,  Ta-O, 
46  25,  Cb..0, 12-32,  SnO,  112,  WO,  2'30,  UO,  1-H1.YO  10-52,  ErO 
0-71,  FeOa-80.  CaOS-22,  Ca  5-73,  H,0  0-31=98-09. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  turns  yellow.  Ytterby. 

On  intense  ignition  becomes  white.     B.B.  infusible.     With  salt  of 

phosphorus  dissolves  with  at  first  a  separation  of  a  white  skeleton  of  tantalum  pentoxide, 
which  with  n  strong  heat  is  also  dissolved;  the  black  variety  from  Ytterby  gives  a  glass  faintly 
tinted  rose-red  from  the  presence  of  tungsten.  With  soda  and  borax  on  charcoal  gives  traces 
(if  metallic  t-n  (Berzelius).  Not  decomposed  by  acids.  Decomposed  on  fusion  with  potas- 
sium bisulphatc,  and  when  the  product  is  boiled  with  hydrychloric  acid,  metallic  zinc  gives  a 
pale  blue  color  to  the  solution  which  soon  fades. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  Sweden  at  Ytterby ;  at  the  Kararfvet  mine,  etc.,  near  Fahlnn. 


f.     TTranotantalite. 


Orthorliombic  7  a  7=  122°  46' 
l'S33  :  1,  Crystals  often  flattened 
parallel  to  i-l,  also  less  often  to  i-l. 
Also  in  large  irregular  masses  (S. 
Carolina).  In  flattened  imbedded 
grains  (Urals). 

11.=:  5-3-6.  G.=5-614-5-75;  5-45 
-5f5i),  North  Carolina.  Lustre  of 
surface  of  fracture  shining  and  snb- 
inctallic.  Color  velvet- black.  Streak 
dark  red  dish -brown.  Opaque.  Frac- 
ture subconchoidal. 


North  Carolina. 
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CbaOft  Ta*0»  WO*  SnO,  ThO,Zr09UO»  MnO  FeO     CeO*     TO    CaO    H,0 

1.  Mitchell 

Co.,  N.  C.,  3720  18.60 0-08 1246  0*75  10-00    425    14 45  0*55  112= 

UO,  10036 

2.  Miask,  47-47   136  005  0*05  4-35  10-95  0  "96  11-83+  831    1261  073  045 

MgO  0-14=99-76 
*  With  I*Of  DIO. 
t  With  0-J«  CuO. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  glows  like  gadolinite,  cracks  open,  and  tarns 
black,  and  is  of  diminished  density.  B.B.  fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black  glass.  With  borax 
in  O.F.  gives  a  yellowish-green  to  red  bead,  in  R.F.  a  yellow  to  greenish-black,  which  on 
flaming  becomes  opaque  and  yellowish-brown.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  both  flames  an 
emerald-green  bead.  With  soda  yields  a  manganese  reaction.  Decomposed  on  fusion  with 
potassium  bisulphate,  yielding  a  yellow  mass  which  on  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  separates  white  tantalio  acid,  and  on  boiling  with  metallic  zinc  gives  a  line  blue  color. 
Samarskite  in  powder  is  also  sufficiently  decomposed  on  boiling  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  give  the  blue  reduction  test  when  the  acid  fluid  is  treated  with  metallic  zinc  or  tin. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  reddish-brown  feldspar,  near  Miask  in  the  Ural ;  the  pieces  having  the 
size  of  hazel-nuts.  In  masses,  sometimes  weighing  20  lbs.,  in  the  decomposed  feldspar  of  the 
mica  mines  of  western  North  Carolina,  especially  in  Mitchell  Co.  At  both  localities  it  is 
often  intimately  associated  with  columbite ;  at  Miask  the  crystals  of  the  latter  species  are 
sometimes  implanted  in  parallel  position  upon  those  of  the  samarskite. 

Nohlite. — Near  samarskite,  but  contains  4  '62  p.  c.  water.    Nohl,  Sweden. 

BUXENITI!. 

Orthorhombic.  Form  a  rectangular  prism  with  lateral  edges  replaced, 
and  a  pyramid  at  summit.     Cleavage  none.     Commonly  massive. 

H.=6*5.  G.=4*60-4*99.  Lustre  brilliant,  metallic-vitreous,  or  some- 
what greasy.  Color  brownish-black ;  in  thin  splinters  a  reddish-brown 
translucence  lighter  than  the  streak.  Streak-powder  yellowish  to  reddish- 
brown.     Fracture  subconchoidal. 

Comp — According  to  Rammelsberg  2RTiOa  +  RCbaOfl+ aq ;  here  R=Y,Fe,U  mostly. 
Analysis,  Ramm.,  Arendal,  CbaO»  35*09,  TiOa  21*16,  YO  27*48,  ErO3*40,  UO,  478,  CeO  3-17, 
FeO  138,  H20  2*63=99*63. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Jolster  in  Norway  ;  near  Tvedestrand  ;  at  Alve,  island  of  Tromoen,  near 
Arendal ;  at  Moretjar,  near  Naskilen.     North  Carolina. 

Named  by  Scheerer  from  tC&vos,  a  stranger,  in  allusion  to  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence. 

iEscH yn it E.— Orthorhombic.  H.=5-6.  G. =4*9-5*14.  Lustre  submetallic  to  resinous, 
nearly  dull.  Color  nearly  black.  Streak  gray.  Fracture  small  subconchoidal.  Analysis, 
Ramm.,  Cb306  2881,  TiO,  22*64,  SnOa  018,  ThOa  15*75,  FeO  3*17,  CeO  1849.  LaO(DiO) 
5*60,  YO  1  12,  CaO  2*75,  H,0  1  -07=99*58.  In  feldspar  with  mica  and  zircon.  Miask  in  the 
Urals. 

Polymignite. —Orthorhombic.  In  slender  crystals.  H.=6*5.  G.=4*77-4*85.  Lustre 
brilliant.  Color  black.  Streak  dark  brown.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidaL  Composition 
doubtful.     Fredericksvarn,  Norway.     Perhaps  identical  with  ajschynite  (Frankenhehn). 

Polycrabe.— Orthorhombic.  H.=5*5.  G.  =5*09-5*  12.  Lustre  bright.  Color  black. 
Streak  grayish -brown.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Analysis,  Ramm.,  Cb,06  20*35,  Taa08  400, 
Ti02  26-59,  YO  23*32,  FeO  2-72,  CeO  2  61,  UOa  7  70  HaO  4  02=98*84.  In  crystals  in  granite 
at  Hitteroe,  Norway. 

Mengite. — Occurs  in  short  prisms.  H.  =5-5*5.  G.=5*48.  Color  iron-black.  Contain** 
zirconium,  iron,  titanium.     In  granite  veins  in  the  Ilmen  Mts. 

Rutuerfordite.— Doubtful;  contains  titanium,  cerium,  etc.     Rutherford  Co.,  N.  C. 


FERGUSONITE.    Yellow  Yttrotantalite.     Tyrite.     Bragite. 

Tetragonal,  hemihedral.     O  A 14  =  124°  20' ;  c  =  1*464.     Cleavage :  1, 
in  distinct  traces. 


OXYGEN   COMPOUND8. — TANTALATE8,   COLT7MBATE8. 


Ml 


H.=5*5-6.     G.=5*838,  Allen;  5-800,  Turner.     Lustre  externally  dull, 
on  the  fracture  brilliantly  vitreous  and  submetallic. 
Color  brownish-black;  in  thin  scales  pale  liver-brown. 
Streak  pale  brown.     Subtranslucent — opaque.     Frac- 
ture imperfect  conchoidal. 

Comp. — According  to  Rammelsberg,  essentially  2R»(Cb,Ta)90». 
Analysis,  Ramm.,  Greenland,  CbaO»  44  45,  Ta*0*  6*80,  SnO,  047, 
W03  015,  YO  24-87,  ErO  9  81,  Ce  763  (563  LaO,DiO),  UOa  258, 
FeO  0*74,  CaO  0*61,  H.O  1  -49~99  10.  The  amount  of  water  varies 
from  1  -49-7  p.  c. ,  and  is  regarded  by  Rammelsberg  as  arising  from 
alteration. 

Obs. — Fergti&anite  occurs  near  Gape  Farewell  in  Greenland,  dis- 
seminated in  quartz.  Also  found  at  Ytterby,  Sweden  ;  in  Silesia. 
Bragite  is  from  Helle,  Alve,  and  elsewhere  in  Norway.  Tyrite  is 
associated  with  euxenite  at  Hampemyr  on  the  island  of  Tromoe, 
and  Helle  on  the  mainland ;  at  Naeskul,  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Arendal. 

Kociielite. — Near  fergusonite.      In  yellow  square-octahedrons  and  crusts  in  granite. 
Kochelwiesen,  near  Schreiberhau,  Silesia. 

Adelpiiolite. — A  columbate  of  iron  and  manganese,  containing  41*8  p.  o.  of  metallic 
acids,  and  9*7  p.  c.  of  water.     Tetragonal.     H.  =8 '5-4 -5.    G.=3'8.     Tammela,  Finland. 
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3.  PHOSPHATES,  ARSENATES,  VANADATES,  ETC. 

ANHYDBOU8   PH08PHATE8,  AB8ENATE8,  ETC. 
TBNOTJMB.    Ytterspath,  Oerm. 

Tetragonal.     O  A 1  =  138°  45' ;  c  =  0-6201.     1  A 1,  pvram.,  =  124°  26' ; 

basal,  =  82°  30'.     Cleavage :  i,  perfect. 
668  H.=4-5.      G.=4'45-4'56.      Lustre    resinous. 

Color  yellowish-brown,  reddish-brown,  hair-brown, 
flesh-red,  grayish-white,  pale  yellow ;  streak  pale 
brown,  yellowish,  or  reddish.  Opaque.  Fracture 
uneven  and  splintery. 


Comp.— Y,Pa08=Phosphoni8  pentoxide  (P805)  37  87,  yttria 
6213=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible.     When  moistened  with  sulphuric 

acid  colors  the  flame  bluish-green.     Difficultly  soluble  in  salt 

of  phosphorus.     Insoluble  in  acids. 

Obs. — From  a  granite  vein  at  Hitteroe  ;  at  Ytterby,  Sweden  ;  St.  Gothard  ;  Binnenthal. 

In  the  U.  S.,  in  the  gold  washings  of  Clarksyille,  Georgia ;  in  McDowell  Co.,  N.  C;  in  the 

diamond  sands  of  Bahia,  Brazil.     The  tciserine  of  Kenugott  has  been  shown  by  Klein  to  be 

octahedrite  (vide  p.  255). 

Cryptolite  (Pho*phoceiife). — CeaPaOft  (with  some  Di),  like  monazite.     Occurs  in  minute 
grains  imbedded  in  apatite  at  Arendal ;  Siberia. 


Apatite  Grouy. 


APATITE. 


Hexagonal ;  often  hemihedral.     O  A  1  =  139°  41'  38",  Kokscliarof  ;  c  = 
0-734603.    O  A  2-2  =  124°  14£'.   Cleavage :  O,  imperfect ;  /,  more  so.    Also 


i2 


St.  Gothard. 


globular  and  reniform,  with  a  fibrous  or  imperfectly  columnar  structure ; 
also  massive,  structure  granular.' 
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H.  =5,  sometimes  4*5  when  massive.  G.=2*92-3-25.  Lustre  vitreous, 
inclining  to  subresinous.  Streak  white.  Color  usually  sea-green,  bluish- 
green  ;  often  violet-blue ;  sometimes  white ;  occasionally  yellow,  gray,  red, 
Mesh-red,  and  brown  ;  none  bright.  Transparent — opaque.  A  bluish 
opalescence  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  especially  in 
white  varieties.     Cross  fracture  conchoidal  and  uneven.     Brittle. 

Var.-  —1 .  Ordinary.  Crystallized,  or  cleavable  and  granular  massive,  (a)  The  asparagus 
stone  (originally  from  Murcia,  Spain)  and  nioroxite  (from  Arendal)  are  ordinary  apatite.  The 
former  was  yellowish -green,  as  the  name  implies  ;  the  latter  was  in  greenish-blue  and  bluish 
crystals ;  and  the  names  have  been  used  for  apatite  of  the  same  shades  from  other  places. 
2.  Fibrous,  concretionary,  stalactitic.  The  name  Phosphorite  was  used  by  Kir  wan  for  all  apatite, 
but  in  his  mind  it  especially  included  the  fibrous  concretionary  and  partly  scaly  mineral  from 
Estremadura,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  3.  Fluor-apatite,  O/dor-apatite.  Apatite  also  varies  us 
to  the  proportion  of  fluorine  to  chlorine,  one  of  these  elements  sometimes  replacing  nearly  or 
wholly  the  other. 

Comp.-  The  formulas  of  the  two  varieties  are  8Ca»Pa084-CaCla= Phosphorus  pentoxide 
40  92,  lime  5380,  chlorine  6  82  =101 04;  and  3CaaPaO«  +  CaFa= Phosphorus  pentoxide  4226, 
lime  5.)  55,  fluorine  3*77=101 '58.  Sometimes  both  calcium  chloride  (CaCla),  and  calcium 
fluoride  (CaFi),  are  present. 

Pyr.  etc. — B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  edges  (F. =4*5-5),  coloring  the 
flame  reddish -yellow  ;  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  colors  the  flame  pale  bluish- 
green  (phosphoric  acid) ;  some  varieties  react  for  chlorine  with  salt  of  phosphorus,  when  the 
bead  has  been  previously  saturated  with  copper  oxide,  while  others  give  fluorine  when  fused 
with  this  salt  in  an  open  glass  tube.     Gives  a  phosphide  with  the  sodium  test. 

Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid,  yielding  with  sulphuric  acid  a  copious  precipitate 
of  calcium  sulphate  ;  the  dilute  nitric  acid  solution  gives  with  lead  acetate  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  giving  a  globule  with  crystalline  facets  on  cooling.  Some 
varieties  of  apatite  phosphoresce  on  heating. 

DifT. — Characterized  by  its  hexagonal  form.  Distinguished  by  its  softness*  from  beryl ; 
does  not  effervesce  with  acids  like  the  carbonates  ;  unlike  pyroniorphite,  yields  no  lead  B.B. 

Obs. — Apatite  occurs  in  rocks  of  vatious  kinds  and  ages,  but  is  mot  common  in  metamor- 
phic  crystalline  rocks,  especially  in  granular  limestone,  granitic  and  many  metalliferous  veins, 
particularly  those  of  tin,  in  gneiss,  syenite,  hornblendic  gneiss,  mica  schist,  beds  of  iron  ore ; 
occasionally  in  serpentine,  and  in  igneous  or  volcanic  rocks ;  sometimes  in  ordinary  stratified 
limestone,  beds  of  sandstone  or  shale  of  the  Silurian,  Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  or 
Tertiary  formations  ;  also  in  microscopic  crystals  in  many  igneous  rocks,  doleryte,  etc.  It 
has  been  observed  as  the  petrifying  material  of  wood. 

Among  its  prominent  localities  are  Ehrenfriedersdorf  in  Saxony ;  region  of  St.  Gothard 
in  Switzerland;  Mussa-Alp  in  Piedmont;  Untersulzbachthal  and  elsewhere  in  the  Tyrol; 
Bohemia ;  in  England,  in  Cornwall,  with  tin  ores ;  in  Cumberland ;  in  Devonshire  ;  at  Wheal 
Franco  (francolite),  etc.  The  variety,  moroxite,  occurs  at  Arendal,  Snarum,  etc..  in  Norway. 
The  as^iragus  stone  or  Spargelstein  of  Jumilla,  in  Murcia,  Spain,  is  pale  yellowish-green  in 
color ;  and  a  variety  from  Zillerthal  is  wine-yellow.  The  phosphorite,  or  massive  radiated 
variety,  is  obtained  abundantly  near  the  junction  of  granite  and  argillyte,  in  Estremadura, 
Spain  ;  at  Scblaokenwald  in  Bohemia ;  at  Krageroe,  etc. 

In  Mam.,  at  Norwich;  at  Bolton,  and  elsewhere.  In  New  York,  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  in 
granular  limestone ;  in  Rossie ;  Sanford  mine,  Essex  Co. ;  near  Edenville,  Orange  Co.  In 
New  Jersey,  near  Suckasunny,  ;  Mt.  Pleasant  mine,  near  Mt.  Teabo ;  at  Hurdstown,  Sussex 
Co.  In  1'enn.,  at  Leiperville,  Delaware  Co.;  in  Chester  Co.  In  Delaware,  at  Dixon's  quarry, 
Wilmington.  In  Canada,  in  North  Elmsley,  and  passing  into  South  Burgess ;  similar  in 
Ross  ;  at  the  foot  of  Calumet  Falls ;  at  St.  Roch,  on  the  Achigan. 

Apatite  was  named  by  Werner  from  fararcfo,  to  deceits,  older  mineralogists  having  referred 
it  to  aquamarine,  chrysolite,  amethyst,  fluor,  schorl,  etc. 

Osteolitb  is  massive  impure  altered  apatite.  The  ordinary  compact  variety  looks  like 
lithographic  stone  of  white  to  gray  color.     It  also  occurs  earthy.     Hanau. 

Guano- — Guano  is  bone-phosphate  of  calcium,  or  osteolite,  mixed  with  the  hydrous  phos- 
phate, brushite,  and  generally  with  some  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  often  a  little  magnesia, 
alumina,  iron,  silica,  gypsum,  and  other  impurities.  It  often  contains  9  or  10  p.  c.  of  water. 
It  is  often  granular  or  oolitic ;  also  compact  through  consolidation  produced  by  infiltrating 
waters,  in  which  case  it  is  frequently  lamellar  in  structure,  and  also  occasionally  stal  •gmitio 
and  stalactitic.  Its  colors  are  usually  grayish- white,  yellowish  and  dark  brown,  and  some- 
times reddish,  and  the  lustre  of  a  surface  of  fracture  earthy  to  resinous. 
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Phosphatic  Nodules.  Coprolitbs.—  Phosphatic  nodules  oocur  in  many  fossiliferous 
rocks,  which  are  probably  in  all  cases  of  organic  origin.  They  sometimes  present  a  spiral  or 
other  interior  structure,  derived  from  the  animal  organization  that  afforded  them,  and  in 
such  cases  their  ooprolitic  origin  is  unquestionable.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  structure  to  aid 
in  deciding  whether  they  are  true  coprolites  or  not. 

PYROMORPHITE    GrOnbleierz,  Germ. 

Hexagonal.  Hemihedral.  O  A 1  =  139°  38' ;  c  =  0*7362.  Cleavage  : 
J  and  1  in  traces.  /  commonly  striated  horizontally.  Often  globular, 
reniform,  and  botryoidal  or  verruciform,  with  usually  a  subcolumnar  struc- 
ture ;  also  fibrous,  and  granular. 

H.=3"5-4.  G.=6\5-7'l,  mostly  when  without  lime;  5-6*5,  when  con- 
taining lime.  Lustre  resinous.  Color  green,  yellow,  and  brown,  of  differ- 
ent shades ;  sometimes  wax-yellow  and  fine  orange-yellow ;  also  grayish- 
white  to  milk-white.  Streak  white,  sometimes  yellowish.  Subtransparent 
tibtranslucent.     Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.     Brittle. 


Comp. — Analogous  to  apatite,  -8PbiPaO« +PbCl9= Phosphorus pentoxide  15*71,  lead  oxide 
82*27.  chlorine  2*02 =100 'GO.  Some  varieties  contain  arsenic  replacing  part  of  the  phosphorus, 
and  others  calcium  replacing-  the  lead. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  white  sublimate  of  lead  chloride.  B.B.  in  the  forceps 
fuses  easily  (F.=rl*5),  coloring  the  flame  bluish -green  ;  on  charcoal  fuses  without  reduction 
to  a  globule,  which  on  cooling  assumes  a  crystalline  polyhedral  form,  while  the  coal  is  coated 
white  from  the  chloride,  and,  nearer  the  assay,  yellow  from  lead  oxide.  With  soda  on  charcoal 
yields  metallic  lead  ;  some  varieties  contain  arsenic,  and  give  the  odor  of  garlic  in  R.F.  on 
charcoal.  With  salt  of  phosphorus,  previously  saturated  with  copper  oxide,  gives  an  azure- 
blue  color  to  the  flame  when  treated  in  O.  F.  (chlorine).     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

"Diff. — Characterized  by  its  high  specific  gravity,  and  pyrognostics. 

Obs. — Pyromorphite  occurs  principally  in  veins,  and  accompanies  other  ores  of  lead .  Occurs 
in  Saxony  ;  at  Przibram,  Mies,  and  Bleistadt,  in  Bohemia;  near  Freiberg  ;  ClauRthal  hi  the 
Harz  ;  at  Nassau  ;  Beresof  in  Siberia ;  Cornwall.  Derbyshire,  and  Cumberland,  in  England ; 
Leadhills  in  Scotland  ;  Wicklow,  and  elsewhere,  Ireland.  In  the  U.  S.  at  Phenixville,  Penn.; 
also  in  Maine,  at  Lubec  and  Lenox ;  in  Davidson  Co. ,  N.  C. 

The  figures  produced  by  etching  (see  p.  118)  show  that  pyromorphite  is  hemihedral  like 
apatite  (Baumhauer). 

Named  from  irty>,  fire,  fiofMpii,  form,  alluding  to  the  crystalline  form  the  globule  assumes  on 
cooling. 

MIMETITB.     Mimetesite. 

Hexagonal.     OM  =  139°   58' ;  c  =  0-7276.      Cleavage  :  1,  imperfect. 

II.=3'5.      G.  =  7*0-7-25,   mimetitc ;    5*4-5-5,  hedy- 
67l  pliane.     Lustre  resinous.     Color  pale  yellow,   passing 

srf^.  into  brown;  orange-yellow;  white  or  colorless.    Streak 

S? I    \\         white  or  nearly  so.     Subtransparent — translueeut. 

Comp.— Formula  3Pb3Asa08-f-PbCla= Arsenic  pentoxide  23-20, 
lend  oxide  7496,  chlorine  2-39=100'55.  Generally  part  of  the 
arsenic  is  replaced  by  phosphorus,  and  often  the  lead  in  part  by  cal- 
cium. 

Fyr.  etc.—  In  the  cloRed  tube  like  pyromorphite,     B.B.  fuses  at  1, 
and  on  charcoal  gives  in  R.F.  an  arsenical  odor,  and  is  easily  reduced 
\A    jA^  to  metallic  lead,  coating  the  coal  at  first  with  lead  chloride,  and 

^%r  later  with  arsenous  oxide  and  lead  oxide.     Gives  the  chlorine  reac- 

tions as  under  pyromorphite.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Obs. — Occurs  at  several  of  the  mines  in  Cornwall ;  in  Cumberland.     At  St.  Prix  in  France  ; 
at  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Nertschinsk,  Siberia.     At  the  Brookdale  mine,  Phenixville,  Pa. 
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Mimetite  is  hemihedral  like  apatite  and  pyromorphite,  as  shown  by  etohing  (Baumliauer). 
Named  from  wqTfo,  imitator^  it  closely  resembling  pyromorphite. 

Hedypiiane.—  A  variety  containing  much  calcium.    Campy  lite  contains  much  lead  phos- 
phate. 


VANADINITE. 

Hexagonal.  In  simple  hexagonal  prisms,  and  prisms  terminating  in 
planes  of  the  pyramids  ;  1  A 1,  over  terminal  edge,  142°  58',  O  A  1  =140° 
34',  7a1  =  130°.     Usually  in  implanted  globules  or  incrustations. 

II. =2-75-3.  G.= 6-6623-7.23.  Lustre  of  surface  of  fracture  resinous. 
Color  light  brownish-yellow,  straw-yellow,  reddish-brown.  Streak  white  or 
yellowish.  Subtranslucent — opaque.  Fracture  uneven,  or  flat  conchoidal. 
brittle. 

Oomp.— Formula  3Pb3V808+ PbCla= Vanadium  pentoxide  19*36,  lead  oxide  78*70  chlorine 
2oO=100'5G. 

Fyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  and  yields  a  faint  white  sublimate.  B.B.  fuses 
easily,  and  on. charcoal  to  a  black  lustrous  mass,  which  in  R.F.  -fields  metallic  lead  and  a  coat- 
ing: of  chloride  of  lead  ;  after  completely  oxidizing  the  lead  in  O.F  the  black  residue  gives 
with  salt  of  phosphorus  an  emerald-green  bead  in  R.F.,  which  becomes  light  yellow  in  O.F. 
Gives  the  chlorine  reaction  with  the  copper  test.     Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  nitric  acid  be  dropped  on  the  crystals  they  become  first  deep  red  from  the  separation  of 
vanadium  pentoxide,  and  then  yellow  upon  its  solution. 

Obs. — This  mineral  was  first  discovered  at  Zimapan  in  Mexico,  by  Del  Rio.  Since  obtained 
at  Wanlockhead  in  Dumfriesshire ;  also  at  Beresof  in  the  Ural ;  and  near  Kappel  in  Carinthia, 


Decitbntte.— PbVaOe  (or  with  some  Zn)=Vanadium  pentoxide  45*1,  lead  oxide  54*0=100. 
Massive.  Color  deep  red.  Dahn,  near  Niederechlettenbach,  Rhenish  Bavaria.  Freiberg  in 
Breisgau  {eusyricfiite). 

Descloizite.— Pb/v%0T=Vanadum  pentoxide  291,  lead  oxide  70*9=100.  Orthorhombic. 
South  America.     Wheatley  Mine,  Penn. 

PucnERiTE  {Frenzcl).—  Orthorhombic,  near  brookite  in  form  ( Websky).  Occurs  in  small 
implanted  crystals.  Color  reddish- brown.  In  composition  a  bismuth  vanadate,  BiV04= 
Vanadium  pentoxide  28*3,  bismuth  oxide  71*7.     Puoher  mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 


Koscoklite. — Occurs  in  thin  micaceous  scales,  arranged  in  stellate  or  fan-shaped  groups. 
Color  dark  brownish-green.  Soft.  G.  =2*938  (Genth) ;  2*902  (Roscoe).  Analyses:  1.  Ros- 
coe  (Proc.  Roy.  Soo.,  May  10,  1876);  2.  Genth  (Am.  J.  ScL,  July,  1876). 

SiOa      V*0»  *10,      FeO,  MnO,    MgO     CaO      K,0     Na,0      H  O 

1.  }41'2o      28-60  1414      113  115      201      0*61      8*56      0*82       1*08 

moisture  2*27=101*62 

2.  47*69      22  02V.Ou      14  10      1*67  FeO       200       tr.       7*59      0*19ign.4*96 

0-85  gangue= 100-22 

The  above  analyses,  made  upon  material  derived  from  the  same  source,  differ  widely, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  vanadium.  Genth  makes  it  V60M  = 
2  V%03, V,Os.  The  formula  given  by  Roscoe  is  2AlVaO»  +  K4Si9O30  -f- aq.  Found  in  fissures  in 
the  porphyry,  and  in  cavities  in  quartz  at  the  gold  mine  at  Granite  Greek,  El  Dorado  Co., 
Cal.     Named  by  Dr.  Blake,  who  discovered  it. 
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WAONBRTTB. 

f  Monoclinic.  C  =  71°  53',  I A  1=  95°  25',  OM-l  =  144°  25',  B.  &  M. ; 
c  :  b  :  #  =  0*78654  :  1*045  :  1.  Most  of  the  prismatic  planes  deeply  striated. 
Cleavage  :  /,  and  the  orthodiagonal,  imperrect ;   0  in  traces. 

H. =5-5*5.  G. =3*068,  transparent  crystal;  2#985,  untransparent,  Ram- 
melsberg.  Lustre  vitreous.  Streak  wnite.  Color  yellow,  of  different 
shades  ;  often  grayish.  Translucent.  Fracture  uneven  and  splintery  across 
the  prism. 

Oomp. — Mg3PaO s +MgFa= Phosphorus  pentoxide  43  8,  magnesia  37*1,  fluorine  11*7,  mag- 
nesium 7-4=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  at  4  to  a  greenish-gray  glass  ;  moistened  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  colors  the  flame  bluish-green.  With  borax  reacts  for  iron.  On  fusion  with  soda 
effervesces,  but  is  not  completely  dissolved  ;  gives  a  faint  manganese  reaction.  Fused  with 
salt  of  phosphorus  in  an  open  glass  tube  reacts  for  fluorine.  Soluble  in  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids.     With  sulphuric  acid  evolves  fumes  of  fluohydric  acid. 

Ob*. — Occurs  in  the  valley  of  Hollgraben,  near  Werfen,  in  Salzburg,  Austria. 

Kjerulfine  (v.  KobeU).  —-Stands  near  wagnerite,  but  exact  nature  uncertain.  In  masses 
of  a  pale  red  color  at  Bamle,  Norway. 


MONAZITE. 


Monoclinic. 
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C=  76°  14',  I A  7=93°  10',   O  M-l  =  138°  8';  c  :  b  :  d 

=  0-94715  :  1-0265  :  1.  Cits- 
tals  usually  flattened  parallel  to 
i-i.  Cleavage  :  O  very  perfect, 
and  brilliant.  Twins:  twin- 
ning J1'51110  V> 

II.  =  5-5-5.  G.  =  4-9-5-26. 
Lustre  inclining  to  resinous. 
Color  browiiish-hyacinth-red, 
clove-brown,  or  yellowish- 
brown.  Subtransparent — sub- 
translucent.     Rather  brittle. 


Norwich,  Ct. 


Watertown,  Ct 


Oomp. — According  to  Rammelsberg, 
5R3P208-hThaPaO„,  where  R=Ca,La, 
Di.  Analysis  by  Kersten.  Slatoust, 
Pa05  28  50,  Th02  17D5,  Sn03  2  10,  CeO  26  00,  LaO  2340,  MnO  180,  CaO  1  08,  K,0  and  TiO, 
«r.  =  101-49. 

PyrM  etc. — B.B.  infusible,  turns  gray,  and  when  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  colors  the 
flame  bluish-green.  With  borax  gives  a  bead  yellow  while  hot  and  colorless  on  cooling ;  a 
saturated  bead  becomes  enamel-white  on  flaming.     Difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diflf. — Its  brilliant  basal  cleavage  is  a  prominent  character,  distinguishing  it  from  tita- 
nite. 

Obs.— Monazite  occurs  near  Slatoust  in  the  Ilraen  Mtn.  ;  also  in  the  Ural ;  near  Notero  in 
Norway  ;  at  Schreiberhau.  In  the  United  States,  with  sillimanite  at  Norwich  ;  at  Yorktown, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.Y.;  near  Crowder's  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Named  from  //»n/sW,  to  be,  ttolitary^  in  allusion  to  its  rare  occurrence. 

Turneuitk. — Identical  with  monazite,  as  first  suggested  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana.  Occurs  in 
miuute  yellow  to  brown  crystals,  rarely  twins,  at  Mt  Sorel,  Dauphiny ;  Santa  Brigritta, 
Tavctsch  ;  Lereheltiny  Alp,  Binnenthal;  Laacher  See  (v.  Rath.),  c  :  b  :  d=  •921090  :  1  : 
0-958444.      C.  =  77°  18'  (Trechmann). 

Koraufvkite  {Radomirmki). — A  cerium  phosphate  containing  fluorine;  near  monazite. 
Occurs  in  large  crystalline  masses  of  a  yellowish  color  at  Korarfet  near  Fahlun,  Sweden. 


COMPOUNDS. PHOSPHATES,    ABSENATES,   ETC. 


TRIPHYLITH.     Triphyline. 

Orthorhombia     I A  I—  98°,  OM-l  =  129°  33',  Tschermak;  c 
1*211  :  1*1504  :  1.      Faces  of  crystals   usually   uneven. 
Cleavage  :     O    nearly    perfect    in    unaltered    crystals. 
Massive. 

II. =5.  G.=3'54-3'6.  Snhresinoua.  Color  greenish- 
gray  ;  also  bluish ;  often  brownish-black  externally. 
Streak  g my ish- white.     Translucent  in  thin  fragments. 

Comp.— E,P-jO.,  where  R=Fe,  Jin,  (Ca>  and  Li,  (K„  Na,|.  Anal™ 
by  Oenten,  from  Bodenmais.  PaO,  44-18,  FeO  38*21,  MnO  5*63,  MgO 
2*39,  CaO  0-76,  Li,0  7*60,  Na,0  0*74,  K,0  004,  SiO,  0*40=100*03. 
The  auulyaca  vary  much,  owing  to  the  impure  material  employed. 

Pyr.,  etc — In  tbe  closed  tnbe  uometimes  decrepitates,  turns  to  a  Norwich. 

dark  color,  and  gives  off  traces  of  water.     B.B.  fusts  at  IS,  coloring 

the  tliimu  beautiful  iithia-rixl  in  streaks,  with  a  pale  bluish-green  on  the  exterior  of  the  cone 
of  flump.  The  coloration  of  the  flame  is  best  seen  when  the  pulverized  mineral,  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  treated  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire.  With  borax  gives  au  iron  bead  ; 
with  aoda  a  reaction  for  manganese.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ob*. — Triphjlite  occurs  at  Itabenstein  Dear  Zwiesel  in  Bavaria ;  also  at  Keityo  in  Finland ; 
Norwich.  Mass. 

Named  from  rplf,  three-fdd,  and  ou?4,  family,  in  allusion  to  its  containing  three  phos- 
phates. 

TRIPUTE.     Zwieselite. 

Orthorhombie.  Imperfectly  crystalline.  Cleavage:  unequal  in  three 
directions  perpendicular  to  each  other,  one  much  the  most  distinct. 

II. -=5—5-6.  G.= 3-44-3-8.  Lustre  resinous,  inclining  to  adamantine. 
Color  brown  or  black isb-brown  to  almost  black.  Streak  yellowish-gray  or 
brown.     Sub  translucent —opaque.     Fracture  small  couchoitlal. 

Comp.— R,P;Oa  +  RF,;  R  =  Fe,  Mn'Ca).  Analysis,  v.  EobeU,  Sent  ac  ken  w  aid,  P.O.  33  85. 
FeO,  3*50,  FeO  23*38,  MnO  3000,  CaO  220,  MgO  3  05,  F =8*10= 104-08. 

Pyr.,  otc.— B.B.  fuses  easily  at  1*5  to  a  black  magnetic  globule;  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid  colors  the  flame  bluish-green.  With  borax  in  O.F.  gives  an  amethystine  colored  glass 
(manganese);  in  K.F.  a  strong  reaction  for  iron.  With  soda  reacts  for  manganese.  With 
sulphuric  acid  evolves  fluohydrio  acid.      Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  by  Alluaud  at  Limoges  in  France,  with  apatite  ;  at  Peilan  in  Silesia. 

Ziritttlite,  a  clove-brown  variety,  was  found  near  Babenstein,  near  Zwiesel  in  Bavaria,  in 
quartz  (G.  =3*87,  Fnchsl. 

Sarcoi'BIDE. — Near  triplite.     Valley  of  the  Miiblbaoh,  Bilesis. 

AMBLYOONira 

Tri  clinic  Cleavage:  O  perfect;  i-l  nearly  perfect,  angle  between  these 
cleavages  104£° ;  also /imperfect  Usually  massive,  cleavable;  sometimes 
columnar. 

H,=6.  (i,=3-3"ll.  Lustre  pearly  on  face  of  perfect  cleavage  (O); 
vitreous  on  i-i,  less  perfect  cleavage-face ;  on  cross-fracture  a  little  greasy. 
Color  pale  mountain  or  sea-green,  white,  grayish,  brownish-white.  Sub- 
transparent — translucent.  Fracture  uneven.  Optical  axes  very  divergent ; 
plane  of  axes  nearly  at  right  angles  to -i-i;  bisectrix  of  the  acute  angle 
negative,  and  parallel  to  the  edge  O/i-i;  DesCL 
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Oomp.— According  to  Rammelsberg,  2An\0*+3Li(Na)F.     If  Na  :  Li=l  :  4,  the  formula 

requires  :   Phosphorus  pentoxide  49*24,  alumina  35*58,  lithia  6*24,  soda 
3-23,  fluorine  9*88=104*17. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water,  which  at  a  high  heat  is 
acid  and  corrodes  the  glass.  B.  B.  fuses  easily  at  2,  with  intumescence, 
and  becomes  opaque-white  on  cooling.  Colors  the  flame  yellowish- red 
with  traces  of  green ;  the  Hebron  variety  gives  an  intense  lithia-red ; 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  bluish -green  to  the  flame.  With 
cobalt  solution  assumes  a  deep  blue  color  (alumina).  With  borax  and 
salt  of  phosphorus  forms  a  transparent  colorless  glass.  In  fine  powder 
dissolves  easily  in  sulphuric  acid,  more  slowly  in  hydrochloric. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  easy  fusibility ;  reaction  for  fluorine  and 
lithia ;  greasy  lustre  in  the  mass,  etc. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Chursdorf  and  Arnsdorf ,  near  Penig  in  Saxony ;  also 
at  Arendal,  Norway.  In  the  U.  States,  in  Maine,  at  Hebron  (hebronite), 
imbedded  in  a  coarse  granite  with  lepidolite,  albite,  quartz,  red,  green, 
and  black  tourmaline;  also  at  Mt.  Mica  in  Paris,  8  m.  from  Hebron, 
with  tourmaline. 

The  name  is  from  aptfiXv^>  blunt,  and  y6w%  angle. 
Hkbronite. — The  mineral  from  Hebron,  Me.  (see  above),  has  been 
shown  by  DesCloizeaux  to  differ  in  optical  character  (v  >  />)  from  the 
Penig  amblygonite.  On  this  ground,  as  well  as  on  account  of  a  variation 
in  the  composition,  it  has  been  proposed  (v.  Kobell)  to  make  it  a  new  species.  The  same 
optical  character  and  composition  belong  to  the  mineral  from  Montebras  (called  manUbrcuite 
on  the  basis  of  an  erroneous  analysis).  Analysis  of  hebronite,  Pisani,  PaO»  46*65,  AlOs 
36*00,  Li20  9*75,  HaO  420,  F  5*22=101*82. 

HfiKDEitiTE. — Supposed  to  be  an  anhydrous  aluminum-calcium  phosphate,  with  fluorine. 
Color  yellowish-white.     Ehrenfriedersdorf. 

Durangite.— Monoclinic    Cleavage  prismatic  (110°  10).     H.=5.    G.  =3*937-4*07.    Color 
bright  orange-red.     Analysis,  Hawes,  Arsenic  pentoxide  53 '11,  alumina  17*19,  iron  sesqui- 

oxide  923,   manganese  sesquioxide  208,   soda  1306,   lithia  0*65,  fluorine  7*67=102*99. 

i 

Formula  R2HA8209  (with  one-ninth  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by  fluorine),  or  RAs3O0  +  2BF. 
Here  R=Na  :  Li=10  :  1 ;  -R=t\:1  :  Fe  :  Mn=15  :  5  :  1.  Other  varieties,  having  a  lighter  color, 
have  Al  :  Fe  =  5  :  1.     Occurs  with  cassiterite,  near  Durango,  Mexico  (Brush). 


Hebronite,  Maine. 


Anhydrous  Antimonates. 


Monimolite. — Mainly  an  antimon  ate  of  lead.     Yellow.     G.=5'94.     Paisberg,  Sweden. 

Nadorite. — PbSbJ04  +  PbCl3.  In  yellow  translucent  crystals.  H.=3.  G.=7*02.  Djebel- 
Nador,  province  of  Constantine,  Algiers. 

Romeite. — An  antimonate  (or  antimonite)  of  calcium.  Occurs  in  groups  of  minute  tetra- 
gonal crystals.     Color  yellow.     St.  Marcel,  Piedmont. 

Rivotite. — Contains  antimonic  oxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  copper.  Amorphous.  Color 
yellowish-green.     Sierra  del  Cadi. 

Stibioferrite. — Amorphous  coating  on  stibnite,  from  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.    Mixture  (?). 


Hydrous  Phosphates,  Arsenates,  etc. 


PHARMACOLTTE. 


Monoclinic.  I A  1=  111°  6',  i\  A  i-2  =  109°  26',  1  A  1  =  117°  24'. 
Cleavage :  i-i  eminent.  One  of  the  faces  1  often  obliterated  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  other.  Surfaces  i-i  and  i-2  usually  striated  parallel  to  their 
mutual  intersection.  Rarely  in  crystals;  commonly  in  delicate  silky  fibres 
or  acicular  crystallizations,  in  stellated  groups.  Also  botryoidal  and  stalac- 
titic,  and  sometimes  massive. 


OXYGEH  OTHPODKDB. — PHOSPHATES,   ARSENATES,    ETC. 


inclining  to  pearly. 


it  Andreasberg, 


H.=2-2-5.     G.=2-64-2-73.     Lnstre  vitreous ;  on 
Color  white  or  grayish ;  frequently  tinged  red 
by  arsenate   of  cobalt.     Streak  white.     Trans- 
lucent— opaque.     Fracture  uneven.     Thin  lami- 
na; flexible. 

Comp.— 2HCaAsO,+no.q=AiHEnic    pentoxide   511,    lime 
34  0,  water  84-0=  100. 

Pyr.,  etc In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  becomes 

opaque.     B.B.  in  O.F.  fuses  with  intumescence  to  a  white 
enamel,  and  colore  the  flame  light  blue  (arsenic).      On  char- 
coal in  R.F   gives  arsenical  fames,  and  fuses  to  a  se mi- transparent  globule, 
blue  from  traces  of  cobalt.     The  ignited  mineral  reacts  alkaline  to  test  paper, 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  acids. 

Obi.  ■  -Found  with  arsenical  ores  of  cobalt  and  silver  at  Wittichon,  Baden  - 
and  at  Ricchelsdorf  and  Bieber  ;  at  Joachims  thai. 

This  species  was  named,  in  allusion  to  its  containing  arsenic,  from  pippnuay,  poison. 

Sthu  vitk. — An  am  minium -magnesium  phosphate  containing  12  equivalents  of  water.  In 
guano  from  Saldaoba  Bay.  Africa. 

Haidinqeiiite.—  HCaAsO,  +  aq.= Arsenic  pentoxide  58"  1,  lime  283,  water  136  =  100. 
Joachimsthal  (?). 

Bbpmiitk.— HCaPO,(B,P10.)+2aq-Phosphoms  pentoxide  413,  lime  83-8,  water  61  = 
100.     Monoclinic.     0.=3  208.     On  guano  at  Aves  Island  and  Sombrero. 

M bt Ami u suite.—  2HCaPO,  +  3aq.  G.  =2*35.  Sombrero.  Ohnjtiirite.  Probably  altered 
brashite. 

Cin'BcniTE.— R,P,0,4-4aq,  with  B.=Ce(Di),Ca.     Cornwall. 

Wapi'leritk  [Frcnzd). — Triclinia  In  minute  crystals  and  in  incrustations.  Colorwhite. 
Composition  H,Ca.Mg|AsO,+7aq=(Ca  :  Mg=4  ;  8)  arsenic  pentoxide  48-7,  lime  13-5,  mag- 
nesia 7  it,  water  30  5  =  100,  Found  with  phannacolite  at  Joachimsthal .  Schrauf  states  that 
rattUriie  is  a  pseudomorph  after  wapplerite. 

Hcernrsite.— Monoclinic.     Color  snow-white.     Composition  MgjAs,Oa-(-8aq.     From  the 

PlCKorHAKMACOMTK.— Monoclinic.     Ca,(Mg,)As,0,+6aq.      Riecholsdorf ;   Freiberg. 


Monoclinic.     C  =  75°  34',  /A  /=  108°  2',  1  A 1  =  120°  26',  h  : 
■935792  :  1-33369  :  1 ;  v.  Rath.    Surface  i-\  smooth,  others 
striated.     Cleavage  :   i-i,  highly  perfect ;  i-i  and  i-i  in  0' 

traces.     Often  reniforra  and  globular.     Structure  diver- 
gent, fibrous,  or  earthy ;  also  iucrustitig. 

11.= 1-5-2.  G.=2-58-2-68.  Lnstre,  iA,  pearly  or  me- 
tallic pearly ;  other  faces  vitreons.  Color  white  or  color- 
less, or  nearly  so,  when  unaltered  ;  often  blue  to  green, 
deepening  on  exposure;  usually  green  when  seen  per- 
pendicularly to  the  cleavage-face,  and  blue  transversely  ; 
the  two  colore  mingled,  producing  the  ordinary  dirty  blue 
color.  Streak  colorless  to  bluish-white,  soon  changing  to 
indigo-blue;  color  of  the  dry  powder  often  liver-brown. 
Transparent — translucent;  becoming  opaque  on  expo- 
sure. Fracture  not  observable.  Thin  iaminee  flexible. 
Sectile. 


Comp. — FeiPiOi+8aq= Phosphorus  pentoxide  : 


n  protoxide  43  0,  water  28-7=1)0. 
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Pyx.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  fields  neutral  water,  whitens  and  exfoliates.  B.B.  fuses  at 
l'S,  coloring  the  Home  bluish-green,  to  h  grayish -black  magnetic  globule.  With  the  fluxes 
reacts  for  iron.      Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters  :  deep-blue  color;  softness;  solubility  in  acid. 

Obs.— Occurs  associated  with  pyrrhotite  and  pyrite  in  copper  and  tin  veins;  in  beds  of 
clay,  and  sometimes  associated  with  li  i  onite,  or  bog  iron  ore ;  often  in  cavities  of  fossils  or 
buried  bones.  Occurs  at  Wheal  Falmouth,  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall;  in  Devonshire,  near 
Tavistock ;  at  Bodenmaia.  The  earthy  variety,  called  Uue  iron  earth  or  native  Prvmaa  blue 
occurs  in  Greenland,  Carinthia,  Cornwall,  etc.      At  Cransac,  France. 

In  N.  America,  it  occurs  in  2/ew  Jerxty,  at  Allentown  ;  at  Franklin.  Akaia  Delaware,  near 
Middletown  ;  near  Cape  Henlopen,  In  Maryland,  in  the  north  part  of  Somerset  and  Wor- 
cester Cos,     In  Virginia,  in  Stafford  Co,     In  Canada,  with  limonite  at  Vandreuil,  abundant. 

Luim.asiite  {Field).— Motioclinic.  K.  —  'd  4.  Q.=3'12.  Color  clear  green,  from  pale  to 
dark.  Transparent,  brilliant.  Compo8ition2Fe,PiOi  +  IIIFeOi  +  8aq=Phospharus  pentoxide 
2988,  iron  protoxide  8806,  water  17-00  =  100.     Cornwall. 

BRTTHBTTB.    Cobalt  Bloom.    Kobaltbluthe,  Germ. 

Monoclinic.  0=  70°  54',  /A  T=  111°  16'  (9  A 14=  140°  19';  c:l\a 
=  0-9747  : 1-3S18  :  1.  Surfaces  i-i  and  l-»  vertically 
striated.  Cleavage :  »-i  highly  perfect,  i-i  and  \i  india- 
tinct.  Also  in  globular  and  renifonn  shapes,  having  a 
drusy  surface  and  a  columnar  structure ;  sometimes  stel- 
late.    Also  pulverulent  and  earth v,  intrusting. 

H.=l-5-2-5;  the  lowest  on  i-t  G.  =  294S.  Lustre 
of  i-t  pearly ;  other  faces  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitre- 
ous; also  dull  and  earthy.  Color  crimson  and  peach- 
red,  sometimes  pearl-  or  greenish -gray  ;  red  tints  incline 
to  blue,  perpendicular  to  cleavage-face.  Streak  a  little 
paler  than  the  color;  the  dry  powder  deep  lavciuler- 
blue.  Transparent— siihtranslnccnt.  Fracture  not  ob- 
servable.   Thin  lamina}  flexible  in  one  direction.    Sei.-tile. 

:  24  04;  Co 
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Scbneeberg. 


j   pentoxide 


940,   cobalt  oxide  87-60,  wat 
a  gentle  heat  ai 


Co  m  p — Co,  An,  O,  +  Saq  =  A  met 
often  partly  replaced  by  Fe.Ca,  o 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  at  a  gentle  heat  and  turns  bluish  ;  at  a  higher 
heat  gives  off  arsenous  oxide,  which  condense*  in  crystal.''  on  the  tool  glass,  and  the  residue 
has  a  dark  gray  or  black  color.  11.  B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  at  2  to  a  gray  bead,  and  colors  the 
flame  light  blue  (arsenic).  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  an  arsenical  odor,  and  fuses  to  a  dark  gray 
arsenide,  which  with  hurux  gives  the  deep  blue  color  characteristic  ol  cobalt.  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  aeid,  giving  a  rose-red  solution. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Stduieehei-y  in  Sasonv  :  at  Sunlfcld  in  Thuringia;  Wolfnch  and  Wittichen 
in  Baden;    Modum   in   Norway ;   at  Allemont  in   Dauphiny;  in  Cornwall,  at  the  Botullack 

Erythrite,  when  abundant ,  is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  smalt.     Karaed  from  ipvtipit, 

Biisemtb  —  Triclinic  (Sohvaufl.  Usually  in  complex  twin  crystals.  H.=3'5.  G.  =3-385 
-3-":W.  C.>lor  rose-red.  Composition  It  A.  (I.  ■  l?mi  (or  ;i,iqi.  willi  Et-Ca.Mg,  and  Co.  Ana- 
lysis Winkler.  As.Oi  49-'JIJ.  CeO  IS-4'i,  CuO  -';;-7^.  MgO  4(>T,  Il.tl  (I-00--  lull  4'J.  Found  at 
ftuhneehrrj;.  Simony  ;  the  crystals  from  the  Daniel  Mine  have  a  lighter  color  than  those  of  the 
U:l|>1»>M  Mine,  tin;  latter  contain. n;.-  i,>ss  culuiit  anil  inure  calcium. 

WiXKLEiiiTK.— Contains   As3(.)1,C«,r'o.r:e,Cii,Si,Cii,HjO,COi,    etc.       Mixture!?;.        P«0. 

K  TTli:rm.—  Sear  ervthrite,  but  contains  zinc.      Schnceberg. 

A\N.u;".:'i'.[Ti;  (Niekelb'.iitlie,  (jenrt.). — XijAs  0.  +  8ai]  — Arsenic  pentoxide  38a.  nickel 
oxidv  ;:;  2.  water  24-a  =  10U,  Soft,  earthy.  Color  apple-green.  Allemont:  Annabel  ; 
UiechelNlorf. 

Hi  HKAUl.lTE.— A  hydrous  iron-manganese  phosphate,  occuring  in  cavities  in  triphylite 
at  Limoges,  France, 

CllosmtAnaEKlTE. — Yellow  grains  in  barite  ;  probably  a  manganese  arseniate.  Paisberg, 
Sweden. 
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UBETHENTTE. 

Orthorhombic.     I A  1=  92°  20',  0  A  1-i  =  143°  50' ;  c  :  b  :  d  =  0-7311 
:  1*0416  :  1.      Crystals    usually    octahedral    in    aspect. 
Cleavage :  diagonal,  i-%  i-i,  very  indistinct.     Also  gfobu-  679 

lar  or  reniform,  and  compact. 

II.  =4.  G.=3"6-3#8.  Lustre  resinous.  Color  olive- 
green,  generally  dark.  Streak  olive-green.  Translucent, 
to  Bubtranslucent.  Fracture  subconchoidal — uneven. 
Brittle. 

Comp. — Cu4P9Oa-l-aq,  or  CujPaOe-t-HaCuOa  (Ramm.)=Phosphorus 
pentoxide  21)  7,  copper  oxide  66*5,  water  3*8=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  turns  black.  B.B. 
fuses  at  2  and  colors  the  flame  emerald-green.  On  charcoal  with  soda 
gives  metallic  copper,  sometimes  also  an  arsenical  odor.  Fused  with 
metallic  lead  on  charcoal  is  reduced  to  metallic  copper,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  lead  phosphate,  which  treated  in  R.F.  gives  a  cryataUine  polyhedral  bead  on  cooling. 
With  the  (luxes  reacts  for  copper.     Soluble  in  nitric  add. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Libethen,  in  Hungary  ;  at  Kheinbreitenbach  and  Ehl  on  the  Rhine ;  at 
Nischne  Tagilsk  in  the  Ural ;  in  Bolivia  ;  Chili. 


OUVENITE. 


Orthorhombic.  /A/=92°30',  O  A  l-l  =r  144°  14'; 
1*0440  :  1.  Cleavage:  /  and  14  in  traces.  Sometimes  aci- 
cular.  Also  globular  and  reniform,  indistinctly  fibrous, 
fibres  straight  and  divergent,  rarely  promiscuous;  also 
curved  lamellar  aud  granular. 

II.  =  3.  G.=4,l~4,4.  Lustre  adamantine — vitreous;  of 
some  fibrous  varieties  pearly.  Color  various  shades  of  olive- 
green,  passing  into  leek-,  siskin-,  pistachio-,  and  blackish- 
green  ;  also  liver-  and  wood-brown ;  sometimes  straw-yellow 
and  grayish-white.  Streak  olive-green — brown.  Subtrans- 
parent — opaque.  Fracture,  when  observable,  conchoidal — 
uneven.     JBrittle. 


c  :  I :  a  =  0-72 


680 


Comp.— Cu4AsaOt,4-aq=Cu>Asa08-}-HaCuOj  (Ramm.)=  Arsenic  pentoxide  40'66,  copper 
oxide  56-15,  water  319=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2,  coloring  the  flame  bluish-green, 
and  on  cooling  the  fused  mass  appears  crystalline.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  with  deflagration, 
gives  off  arsenical  fumes,  and  yields  a  metallic  arsenide,  which,  with  soda  yields  a  globule  of 
copper.     With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  copper.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — The  crystallized  varieties  occur  in  many  of  the  Cornwall  mines ;  near  Tavistock  in 
Devonshire  ;  also  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland ;  at  Camsdorf  and  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia ;  the 
Tyrol ;  the  Bannat ;  Siberia ;  Chili ;  and  other  places. 

Adamite.— Zn3Asa08-+-HvZnOj=  Arsenic  pentoxide  40'2,  zinc  oxide  56*7,  water  31=100. 
Color  yellow.     Chanarcillo,  Chili ;  Cap  Garonne. 

Tagflite— Cu«P20»+3aq  (=CujPaOs-t-B[aCu03H-2aq).  Color  emerald-green.  Nischne- 
Tagilsk.  Isoclasite.  Ca«PaOB+5aq  (=CaaPa06+HaCaOa  +  4aq).  Colorless  to  snow-white. 
Joachimsthal. 

Erciinoii'K. — CujAsaOa+HjCuOa+daq  (Ramm.)= Arsenic  pentoxide  84*1,  copper  oxide 
47*2.  water  18  7=100.     Color  emerald -green.    Libethen,  Hungary. 

Chlokotile. — Cu3A830g+6aq.  In  capillary  crystals.  Also  fibrous ;  massive.  Color  apple- 
green.     In  quartz  at  Schneeberg  and  Zinnwald  ;  Thuringia;  Chili  (Freiizel). 

Veszelyite  {Schrauf), — A  hydrous  copper  phosphate  ;  composition  4Cu8PaOg4-5aq.  Tri- 
clinia    Occurs  in  crystalline  crusts  on  a  garnet-rock  at  Morawicza  in  the  Bannat. 
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XJROOOM ITU.    Linsenerz,  Germ. 

Monoclinic.  I A 1=  74°  21',  DesCl.  C  =  88°  33'.  Cleavage  lateral, 
but  obtained  with  difficulty.     Rarely  granular. 

H.  =  2-2*5.  G.= 2-88-2*98.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous. 
Color  and  streak  sky-blue — verdigris-green.  Fracture  imperfectly  con- 
choidal,  uneven.     Imperfectly  sectile. 

Comp.— Formula  Cu,(Al)  As,(P9)OH-+-Ha(Cus,Al)0«+9aq,  with  Cu,  :  Al=3  :  2,  and  As  : 
P=l  :  4.  This  requires  arsenic  pentoxide  23  1,  phosphorus  pentoxide  3  *6c,  opper  oxide  359, 
alumina  103,  water  271=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  much  water  and  turns  olive-green.  B.B.  cracks  open, 
but  does  not  decrepitate  ;  fuses  less  readily  than  olivenite  to  a  dark  gray  slag ;  on  charcoal 
cracks  open,  deflagrates,  and  gives  reactions  like  olivenite.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — With  various  ores  of  copper,  pyrite,  and  quartz,  at  Wheal  Gorland,  Wheal  Muttrell, 
etc.,  in  Cornwall;  also  in  minute  crystals  at  Herrengrund  in  Hungary ;  and  in  Voigtland. 

PsEUDOMALAcniTE  Pho#phocJi«lcUe. — CuaPaOn4-3aq=CuaPsO«-+-3H2CuOa=PwOft  21  1. 
CuO  70-9,  HaO  8*0=100.  Triclinic  (Sohrauf).  G.=4*34.  Color  emerald- green.  Related 
sub-species:  Eulitk  {Prarine),  CujPaO$-|-2H8CuOa4-aq  (Ramm.);  Dihydritk,  Cu»P,.0,.-+- 
2HaCuO<i.     £hl,  near  Linz,  on  the  Rhine  ;  Libethen,  Hungary ;  Nischne  Tagilsk  ;  Cornwall. 

Erinite. — Cu3AsaOB+2H*CuOy.  In  mammillated  crystalline  groups.  Color  green.  Corn- 
wall. 

Cornwallite. — Cu6AsaOio+3aq  (=Cu8Asa08+2H«Cu08+aq).  Amorphous.  Color  green. 
Cornwall  {Church). 

PsiTTACmrTE. — Occurs  in  thin  crypto-crystalline  coatings,  sometimes  having  a  botryoidal 
structure;  also  pulverulent.  Color  siskin-green  to  olive-green.  Formula  2R,V,08  +  3H9Cu03 
+6aq,  with  R=Pb  :  Cu=3  :  1.  This  requires :  Vanadium  pen tpxide  19*32,  lead  oxide  53*15, 
copper  oxide  18*95,  water  858=100.  "Found  at  the  gold  mines  in  Silver  Star  District.  Mon- 
tana (Genth.  Am.  J.  Sci.,  III.,  xii.,  35,  1876). 

Mottramite. — Occurs  as  a  thin  crystalline  incrustation,  which  is  sometimes  velvety,  con- 
sisting of  minute  crystals  ;  more  generally  compact.  H.  =3.  G.  =5*894.  Color  black  by 
reflected  light,  in  thin  particles  yellowish,  translucent  (crystals) ;  purplish-brown,  opaque, 
(compact).  Formula  (Pb,Cu)3V.,0,.  +  2H2(Pb,Cu)02,  which  requires  vanadium  pentoxide  lfc*74, 
copper  oxide  2039,  lead  oxide  57*18,  water  309=100.  Related  to  dihydritc  and  erinite. 
Found  iD  Keuper  sandstone  at  Aldeley  Edge  and  Mottram  St.  Andrew's,  in  Cheshire,  England 
(Roscoe,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  ,  xxv.,  III.,  1870). 

VoLUORTniTE.—  R,VaO»-t-aq,  with  R=Ca  :  Cu=2  :  3  (or  3  :  7),  Raram.  From  the  Urals. 
Kalk-volborthit  (Germ.),  Friedrichsrode,  contains  calcium. 


CLINOCLASITE.     Strahlerz,  Germ. 

Monoclinic.     C=  80°  30',  /A/,  front,  =  56°.     Cleavage  :  basal,  highly 

perfect.      Also  massive,  hemispherical,  or  reniform  ; 
681  structure  radiated  fibrous. 

H.  =  2*5-3.  G.=4-19-4-36.  Lustre:  O  pearly; 
elsewhere  vitreous  to  resinous.  Color  internally  dark 
verdigris-green;  externally  blackish-blue  green.  Streak 
bluish-green.     Subtranslucent.     Not  verv  brittle. 


Oomp.— Cu 3 As20k4-3H«iCu09= Arsenic  pentoxide  30*2,  copper 
oxide  62*7,  water  7  1  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  olivenite. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Cornwall,  with  other  ores  of  copper,  at  several 
mines.     Also  found  in  the  Erzgebirge. 

Tyrolite  (Kupferschaum). — A  hydrous  arsenate  of  copper  (Cu4 
As-jOio  +  waq),  containing  also  calcium  carbonate  (as  an  impurity  ? ). 
Libethen.  Hungary;  Schneeberg,  etc. 


Color  pale  apple -green. 
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CHAr.coPlrvLLiTE  (Copper  mica;  Kupfergliromer,  Germ.).— Cn,As,01+5H,CuO,  +  7H,0= 
Arsenic  pentoxide  21-3,  copper  oxide  587,  water  80-0=100.  Copper  mines  of  Cornwall: 
Hangar;;  Moldawa. 


ItAZTJIJTE.    Blanapath,  Germ. 

Monoclinic.  C=  88°  15',  7a  /  =  91°  30',  O  A 1-1  =  139°  45'  Prufer; 
e  :  b  :  a  =  0-86904  : 1-0260  : 1,  Twins:  twitmiag-plane  t-t';  also  O.  Cleav- 
age :  lateral,  indistinct.     Also  massive. 


H.=5-6.  Cr.=3"057,  Fnchs.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  azure-blue:  com- 
monly a  fine  deep  blue  viewed  along  one  axis,  and  a  pale  greenish-blue 
along  another.  Streak  white.  Snbtnmaluceiit — opaque.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle. 

Comp.— RAll'.10,  +  aq=AlP10.  t  H,:Mg,Fe)Os  (D»na)=F)iaepbonui  pentoxide  468,  alu- 
mina 34-0,  magnesia  133,  water 6-0=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  dosed  tube  whitens  and  yields  water.  B.B.  with  cobalt  solution  the 
bine  color  of  the  mineral  is  restored.  In  the  forceps  whitens,  cracks  open,  swells  np,  and 
without  fusion  falls  to  pieces,  coloring  the  Dante  bluish-green.  The  green  color  is  made  more 
intense  by  moistening  the  assay  with  sulphuric  acid.  With  the  fluxes  gives  an  iron  glass  ; 
with  soda  on  charcoal  an  infusible  moss.     Unacted  upon  by  acids,  retaining  perfectly  its  bine 

Diff. — Characterized  by  its  fine  bine  color  ;  bine  flame  B.B. 

Obs. -Occurs  near  Werf  en  in  Salsburg ;  in  Grate,  near  Vorau  ;  in  Krieglach,  in  Styria ;  at 
Hocbthaligrat,  at  the  Gorner  glacier,  in  Switzerland  ;  in  Horrsjoberg,  Wermland  :  Westana, 
Sweden  ;  also  at  Tijuco  in  Minos  Geraes.  Brazil  Abundant  at  Crowder'g  ML,  Lincoln  Co., 
N.  0.;  and  on  Graves  Mt.,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ga.,  50  m.  above  Augusta. 

BOORODITE. 

Orthorhombic.     I A  1-  98°  2',  O  l\\~i  -  132°  20' ;  c  :  I :  &  =  1-0977  : 
1-1511  :  1,  Miller.     Cleavage :  i-S  imperfect,  i-$  and  i-i  in 
traces. 

II. =8'5-4>  G.=3-l-3*3.  Lustre  vitreous — subadaman- 
tine  and  Bubreeinous.  Color  pale  leek-green  or  liver-brown. 
Streak   white.      Subtransparent — translucent.      Fracture 


sesqnioxide 


iven. 


Oomp. — FeAs.,0. J- 4aq= Arsenic    pentoxide    4D'8 
34-6,  water  15'6=100. 

Pyr .,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  yields  neutral  water  and  turns  yellow. 
B.B.  fuses  easily,  coloring  the  flame  bine.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives 
arsenical  fumea,  andwithsoda  a  black  magnetic  scoria.  With  the  fluxes 
reacts  for  iron.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Obs.— Found  at  Schwarzenberg  in  Saxony ;  at  Nertschinsk.  Siberia ;  Dernbach  in  Nassau ; 
in  the  Cornish  mines ;  at  the  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil ;  in  Popayan ;  at  the  gold  mines  of  Vic- 
toria in  Australia.  Occurs  in  minute  crystals  and  druses,  near  EdenvUle,  N.  Y. ;  in  Cabarras 
Co.,  N.  C. 

WAVELLITB. 

Orthorhombic.     I A  T=  126°  25',  O  A  l-£  =  143°  23' ;  c  :  b  :  &  =  0-7431 

:  1*4943  :  1.     Cleavage :  1  rather  perfect ;  also  brachydia- 
686  gonal.     Usually  in  hemispherical  or  globular  concretions, 

having  a  radiated  structure. 

II.=3-25-4.  G.=  2-316-2-337.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclin- 
ing to  pearly  and  resinous.  Color  white,  passing  into  yel- 
low, green,  gray,  brown,  and  black.  Streak  white.  Trans- 
lucent. 

Oomp. — Al8P40,9,12aq=2AlPaO»  +  HaA10aH-9&q=Phosphoru8pentox- 
ide35'16,  alumina3810,  water  26  74=100 ;  1  to  2  p.  c.  fluorine  are  often 
present,  replacing  the  oxygen. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  much  water,  the  last  portions 
of  which  react  acid  and  color  Brazil -wood  paper  yellow  (fluorine),  and 
also  etch  the  tube.  B  B.  in  the  forceps  swells  up  and  splits  frequently  into  fine  acicular 
particles,  which  are  infusible,  but  color  the  flame  pale  green ;  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid 
the  green  becomes  more  intense.  Gives  a  blue  with  cobalt  solution.  Some  varieties  react 
for  iron  and  manganese  with  the  fluxes.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  off  fumes  of  tiuo- 
hydric  acid,  which  etch  glass.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  in  caustic  potash. 

DifF. — Distinguished  from  the  zeolites  and  from  gibbsite  by  its  giving  a  phosphorus  reac- 
tion; it  dissolves  in  acid  without  gelatinization. 

Obs. — Found  near  Barnstable,  Devonshire  ;  at  Clonmel  and  Cork,  Ireland ;  in  the  Shaint 
Isles  of  Scotland  ;  at  Zbirow  in  Bohemia;  Zajecov in  Bohemia;  at  Frankenberg and  Langen- 
8triegis,  Saxony  ;  Diensberg,  near  Uiessen,  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  in  a  manganese  mine  in  Wein- 
bach,  near  Weilburg,  in  Nassau  ;  at  Villa  Rica,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  In  the  United  States, 
at  the  slate  quarries  of  York  Co.,  Pa.;  at  Washington  mine,  Davidson  Co.,  N.  C;  at  White 
Horse  Station,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  Magnet  Cove,  Ark. 

Zkpii akovichitk.  — Near  wavellite.  Composi tion  A1P20H  +  6aq  (or  5aq,  Ramm. ).  Compact. 
Color  greenish  to  grayish.     Occurs  in  sandstone  at  Trenic,  Bohemia. 

CcEUULEOLAOTiTE. — Crypto-crystalline.  Color  milk-white  to  light  blue.  Composition 
(Petersen)  r\rl9P4Oio  +  10aq.  Katzenellnbogen.  Nassau.  Also  Chester  Co.,  Penn.  (Genth, 
who  regards  the  copper,  4  p.  c,  as  belonging  to  the  mineral.) 

PHARMACOSEDERTTE.    Wiirfelerz,  Germ. 

Isometric ;  tetrahedral.  Crystals  modified  cubes  and  tetrahedrons. 
Cleavage:  cubic,  imperfect.  O  sometimes  striated  parallel  to  its  edge  of 
intersection  with  plane  1 ;  planes  often  curved.     Rarely  granular. 

II. =2*5.  G.  =  2-9-3.  Lustre  adamantine  to  greasy,  not  very  distinct. 
Color  olive-green,  passing  into  yellowish-brown,  bordering  sometimes  upon 
hyacinth-red  and  blackish-brown  ;  also  passing  into  grass-green,  emerald- 
green,  and  honey-yellow.  Streak  green — brown,  yellow,  pale.  Subtrans- 
parent — subtranslucent.     Rather  sectile.     Pyroelectric. 

Comp — F(?,AHfi0.7,15aq=3FeAs20^-!-H«FeO«  (Ramm. )= Arsenic  pentoxide  4313,  iron 
scsquioxide  40 '00,  water  1(5-87=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.     Same  as  for  scorodite. 

Obs.- -Formerly  obtained  at  the  mines  of  Wheal  Gorland,  Wheal  Unity,  and  Carbarrack, 
in  Cornwall ;  now  found  at  Burdle  Gill  in  Cumberland;  in  minute  tetrahedral  crystals  at 
"Wheal  .Jane  ;  also  in  Australia ;  at  St.  Leonard  in  France  ;  and  at  Schneeberg  and  Schwar- 
zenberg in  Saxony. 
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Named  from  <pdpfiaicovt  poison  (in  allusion  to  the  arsenic  present),  and  elfoipos,  iron.  Wurfd- 
erz%  of  the  Germans,  means  cube-ore. 

Rhagite  (Weisbaeh). — Composition  BiioA84Oa6+9aq=2BiA804+3HaBiOa=Ar8enio  pent- 
oxide  15*6,  bismuth  oxide  78*9,  water  5*5=100.  Spherical  crystalline  aggregates.  Color 
bright  green.     Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Plum  bog  ummite. — Composition  uncertain.  Contains  essentially  alumina,  lead,  water, 
and  phosphorus  pentoxide.     Hnelgoet ;  Cumberland  ;  Mine  la  Motte,  Mo. 


CHILDRBNITE. 

Orthorhombic.  IaI=  111°  54',  O  A 14  =  136°  26' ;  c  :  I :  d  =  0-9512 
:  14798  :  1.  Plane  O  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  form  a  double  six- 
sided  pyramid,  made  up  of  the  planes  1,  24,  with  i-l  small.  Cleavage :  i-l, 
imperfect. 


687 


688 


H.=4*5-5.  G.~3'18-3'24.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous. 
Color  yellowish-white  and  pale  yellowish-brown,  also  brownish-black. 
Streak  white,  yellowish.     Translucent.     Fracture  uneven. 

Comp. — Formula  somewhat  uncertain.  Analysis:  Rammelsberg,  PaO»  28*92,  AlO,  14*44, 
FeO  30-68,  MnO  907,  MgO  014,  H,0  1698=100*23. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  neutral  water.  B.B.  swells  up  into  ramifications, 
and  fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black  mass,  coloring  the  flame  pale  green.  Heated  on  charcoal 
turns  black  and  becomes  magnetic.  With  soda  gives  a  reaction  for  manganese.  With  borax 
and  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts  for  iron  and  manganese.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  near  Tavistock ;  also  at  Wheal  Crebor,  in  Devonshire ;  on  slate  at  Crinnis 
mine  in  Cornwall. 


TURQUOIS.    Callaite.    Eallait,  Ealait,  Germ. 

Ren i form,  stalactitic  or  incrueting.     Cleavage  none. 

H.=6.  G.  =  2-6-2*83.  Lustre  somewhat  waxy,  feeble.  Color  sky-blue, 
bluish-green  to  apple-green.  Streak  white  or  greenish.  Feebly  subtrans- 
lucent — opaque.     Fracture  small  conchoidal. 

Comp. — Hydrous  aluminum  phosphate,  perhaps  Al,P2Oi,+5aq=Pho8phoras  pentoxide 
32  6,  alumina  46  9,  water  20*5=100 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  yields  water,  and  turns  brown  or  black.  B.B. 
in  the  forceps  becomes  brown  and  assumes  a  glassy  appearance,  but  does  not  fuse ;  colors 
the  flame  green ;  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  color  is  at  first  blue  (copper  chloride). 
With  the  sodium  test  gives  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  With  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  gives 
beads  in  O.  F.  which  are  yeUowish- green  while  hot,  and  pure  green  on  cooling.  With  salt  of 
phosphorus  and  tin  on  charcoal  gives  an  opaque  red  bead  (copper).  Soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  clay  slate  in  a  mountainous  district  in  Persia,  not  far  from  Nichabour. 
According  to  Agaphi,  the  only  naturalist  who  has  visited  the  locality,  turquois  occurs  only  in 
veins,  which  traverse  the  mountain  in  all  directions.     An  impure  variety  is  found  in  Silesia, 
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and  at  Oelsnitz  in  Saxony.  W.  P.  Blake  refers  here  a  hard  yellowish-  to  bluish-green  stone 
(which  he  identifies  with  the  chaWahuiil  of  the  Mexicans)  from  the  mountains  Los  Cerillas. 
30  m.  S.  E.  of  Santa  Fe\     A  pale  green  tuxquois  occurs  in  the  Columbus  district,  Nevada. 

Turquoia  receives  a  good  polish,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  gem.  The  Persian  king  is 
said  to  retain  for  his  own  use  all  the  larger  and  finely  tinted  specimens. 

Peganite. — Composition  AlsP,Os+6aq=PhosphoruB  pentoxide  81  1,  alumina  31*1,  water 
23*7—100.     Striegis,  Saxony ;  Arkansas. 

Dufrenite.— Composition  Fe,P»0»+3aq  (FePaO*+H6FeOfl)=Pho8phoru8 pentoxide  27*5, 
iron  se8quioxide62*0.  water  10*5=100.  Anglar,  Dept  of  Haute  Vienne  ;  Hirschberg,  West- 
phalia ;  Allen  town,  N.  J.     In  deposits  of  nodules  1  to  6  in.  thick,  in  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 

Akdrewsite. — In  globular  forms,  having  a  radiated  structure.  H.=4.  6.  =3*475. 
Color  dark  green.  Analysis,  Flight.  PaO.  26-09,  FeO,  44-64,  AlO,  0*92,  CuO  10*86,  FeO  7*11, 
MnO  0*60.  CaO  0*09,  SiO,  0  49,  H,0  8*79=99*59.  In  a  tin  lode,  West  Phenix  mine,  near 
Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

Chalcosiderite. — In  bright  green  crystals  (triclinic)  on  Andrewsite  (see  above).  H.= 
4-5.  G.=3108.  Analysis,  Flight,  P,0.  29*93,  As,Oft  0*61,  FeO,  42*81,  AlO,  4*45,  CuO  814, 
H*0  15*00,  UO  tr.  =100*94.    Also  as  a  coating  on  dufrenite.     Cornwall.     Sayn,  Westphalia. 

Henwoodite. — In  globular  forms,  with  a  radiated  structure.  H.  =4-4*5.  Gr.=2*67. 
Color  turquois-blue  to  bluish -green.  B.B.  infusible.  Analysis,  PaO»  48*94,  A108  18*24, 
FeO,  2*74,  CuO  710,  CaO  0*54,  H,0  1710,  SiO,  1*37,  loss  3*97=100.  Occurs  on  limonite  at 
the  West  Phenix  mine,  Cornwall  (Collins,  Min.  Mag.,  1,  p.  11). 

C  acoxenite. — Supposed  to  be  an  iron  wavellite.  Composition  FeaPaO * + 12aq.  In  radiated 
tufts.     Color  yellow.     Hrbeck  mine,  Bohemia. 

ARSENiosroERiTE.— Analysis  by  Church,  As806  39*86,  FeO,  35*75,  CaO  15*53,  MgO  018, 
K,0  0*47,  HaO  7*87=9966.  Formula  (Ramm.)  2Ca,Asa08+FeAsaO,  +  3H6FeOe.  Ro- 
maneche. 

Atelestite. — Essentially  a  bismuth  arsenate.     In  minute  yellow  crystals  at  Schneeberg. 


TORBERNITE.    Chalcolite.     Kupfer-Uranit,  Germ. 

Tetragonal.     OM-i  =  134°  8' ;  c  =  1*03009.     Forms  square  tables,  with 

often  replaced  edges  ;  rarely  suboctahedral.  Cleav- 
689  age :  basal  highly  perfect,  micaceous.     Unknown 

massive  or  earthy. 

II.  =  2-2-5.     G.  =  3-±-3-6.     Lustre  of  O  pearly,  of 
other  faces  subadamantine.      Color  emerald-   and 
grass-green,  and  sometimes  leek-,  apple-,  and  sis- 
Cornwall,  kin-green.     Streak  somewhat  paler  than  the  color. 

Transparent — subtranslucent.  Fracture  not  ob- 
servable. Sectile.  Lamina)  brittle  and  not  flexible.  Optically  uniaxial ; 
double  refraction  negative. 

Comp.  -Q.  ratio  f or  E  :  U  :  P  :  0=1  :  6  :  5  :  8 ;  formula  CuUaPaO,a  +  8aq=2(U02),P.O„ 
+  Cu3I\0„  +  24aq.  The  formula  requires:  Phosphorus  pentoxide  15*1,  uranium  truxide 
61*2,  popper  oxide  8*4,  water  15*3=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  In  the  forceps  fuses  at  2*5  to  a  blackish  mass, 
and  colors  the  flame  green.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  a  green  bead,  which  with  tin  on 
charcoal  becomes  on  cooling  opaque  red  (copper).  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  a  globule  of 
copper.     Affords  a  phosphide  with  the  sodium  test.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Gunnis  Lake,  Tincroft  and  Wheal  Buller,  near  Redruth,  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall. 
Found  also  at  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Eibenstock,  and  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony ;  in  Bohemia,  at 
Joachimsthal  and  Zinnwald;  in  Belgium,  at  Vielsalm. 

Both  this  species  and  the  autunite  have  gone  under  the  common  name  of  uranite ;  the 
former  also  as  Copper-urct7iite,  the  latter  Lime- uranite. 
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AUTUN1TB.    Uranit;  Kalk-Uranglimmer,  Kalk-Uranit,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic ;  but  form  very  nearly  square,  and  crystals  resembling 
closely  those  of  torbernite.     Cleavage :  basal  eminent,  as  in  torbernite. 

II. =2-2*5.  G.=3'05-3'19.  Lustreof  O  pearly  ;  elsewhere  subadaman- 
tine.  Color  citron-  to  sulphur-yellow.  Streak  yellowish.  Translucent. 
Optically  biaxial,  DesCl. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  U  :  P  :  H=l  :  6  :  5  :  10.  Formula  CaU8PaO,9  +  10aq,  which  may 
be  written  2(UOa),PaO1}4-CaaP,,O8+30aq.  The  formula  requires :  Phosphorus  pentoxide  149, 
uranium  trioxide  (UO,)  60*4,  lime  5*9,  water  188=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  torbernite,  but  no  reaction  for  copper. 

Ob*.— Occurs  at  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Lake  Onega,  Wolf  Island,  Russia;  near  Limoges; 
near  Autun ;  formerly  at  South  Basset,  Wheal  Edwards,  and  near  St.  Day,  England.  Occurs 
sparingly  at  Middletown,  Ct. ;  also  in  minute  crystals  at  Chesterfield,  Mass. ;  at  Acworth, 
N.  H. 

TRftGERiTE. — Composition  UsAs3Ou  +  12aq=(UO«)»A8a08  +  12aq.  This  requires :  Arsenic 
pentoxide  1?'6,  uranium  trioxide  05*9,  water  16*5=100.  Monoclinic.  In  thin  tabular  crys- 
tals of  a  lemon-yellow  color.     Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Wakpurgite.—  Composition  Bi1oUjAs4034+12aq=(UOi)3A8aO«+2BiAs04+8H,BiO,.  This 
requires :  Arsenic  pentoxide  11  *9,  bismuth  oxide  60  0,  uranium  trioxide  22  4,  water  5*7=100. 
Monoclinic.    In  thin  scaly  crystals.    Color  wax -yellow.     Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Uranospinitb. — An  arsenic  autunite.  Composition  CaU,AsjOu-f  8aq=2(UOi)8As808-f 
CasAsiO«+24aq= Arsenic  pentoxide  22*9,  uranium  trioxide  57 '2,  lime  5*6,  water  14*3=100. 
Color  green.  Schneeberg,  Saxony.  URANOsrH^ERiTE.  Color  yellow.  Analysis,  Winkler : 
U2Oa  50*88,  BiaO,  44*34,  H,0  4*75.     Schneeberg. 

Zkunerite. — According  to  Winkler,  an  arsenic  chalcolite,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous. 
Composition  CuUsAB20i9+8aq=2(UOj)3A8.j08+Cu»A8908+24aq=Ar8eiiic  pentoxide  22*3, 
uranium  trioxide  56  0,  copper  oxide  7*7,  water  14*0=100.  Color  bright  green.  Schneeberg, 
Zinnwald,  Saxony;  Cornwall. 

Pitticite. — Iron-sinter.  Composition  uncertain,  contains  As,0»,  Fed,  SO»,  H«0.  DlA- 
dochite  is  similar,  but  contains  PaO»  instead  of  As^O*. 


Hydrous    Antcmonates. 


Bindheimitk  (Bleiniore). — Amorphous,  reniform,  or  spheroidal ;  also  earthy  or  incrusting. 
H.=4.  G.  =4*60-4*76.  Color  white,  gray,  brownish,  yellowish.  Composition  uncertain; 
analysis  by  Hermann  :  SbaO»  31*71,  PbO  61*83,  HaO  6*46=100.  Results  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  other  antimonial  ores.  From  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia ;  Horhausen ;  near  Endellion 
in  Cornwall,  with  jamesonite,  from  which  it  is  derived. 


Nitrates. 

The  nitrates  are  all  soluble,  and  hence  are  rarely  met  with  in  nature.     They  include : 

Nitre,  potassium  nitrate  (KNOs).  Found  generally  in  crusts  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  on 
walls,  rocks,  etc.     Also  found  in  numerous  caves  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Soda  Nitre,  sodium  nitrate  (NaNO,).    Tarapaca,  Chili. 

Nitrocalcite.  calcium  nitrate  (CaNsOe).  Occurs  in  silky  efflorescences  in  limestone 
caverns. 

Nitromagnesite,  magnesium  nitrate  (MgNsO«).  From  limestone  caves.  Nitro- 
OLAUBERiTE,  nitro -sulphate  of  sodium.    Desert  of  Atacama,  Chili. 
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4.  BORATES. 


SASSOLTTE. 

Triclinic.  lNl'  =  118°  30',  O  A  /=  95°  3',  0  A  /'  =  80°  33',  B.  &  M. 
Twins:  composition-face  O.  Cleavage:  basal  very  perfect.  Usually  in 
small  scales,  apparently  six-sided  tables,  and  also  in  stalactitic  forms,  com- 
posed of  small  scales. 

H.=l.  G.=1'48.  Lustre  pearly.  Color  white,  except  when  tinged 
yellow  by  sulphur;  sometimes  gray.  Feel  smooth  and  unctuous.  Taste 
acidulous,  and  slightly  saline  and  bitter. 

Comp H«B8Ofl=Boron  trioxide  (Ba03)  56*46,  water  43*54=100.     The  native  stalactitio 

salt  contains,  mechanically  mixed,  various  impurities,  as  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  iron, 
sulphate  of  calcium,  silica,  etc. 

Fyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water.  B.B  on  platinum  wire  fuses  to  a  clear  glass 
and  tinges  the  flame  yellowish-green.     Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Obs. — First  detected  in  nature  by  Hofer  in  the  waters  of  the  Tuscan  lagoons  of  Monte 
Botondo  and  Castelnuovo,  and  afterward  in  the  solid  state  at  Sasso  by  Mascagni.  The  hot 
vapors  of  the  lagoons  consist  largely  of  it  Exists  also  in  other  natural  waters,  as  at  Wies- 
baden ;  Aachen ;  Krankenheil  near  Folz ;  Clear  Lake  in  Lake  Co.,  California ;  and  it  has 
been  detected  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Occurs  also  abundantly  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano, 
one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  forming  a  layer  on  sulphur  and  about  the  fumaroles,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Holland  in  1813. 


SUSSEXITE  (Brush). 


In  fibrous  seams  or  veins. 

H.  =  3.     G.=342.     Lustre  silky  to  pearly.     Color  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
pink  or  yellow.     Translucent. 

Oomp. — RiB^Ofi-i-aq,  with  R=Mn  :  Mg=4  :  3=Boron  trioxide  34*3,  manganese  protoxide 
39  -9.  magnesia  16  *9,  water  8  *9  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  darkens  in  color  and  yields  neutral  water.  If  turmeric  paper 
is  moistened  with  this  water  and  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  assumes  a  red  color 
(boron).  Fuses  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  B.B.  in  O.F.  yields  a  black  crystalline  mass 
coloring  the  flame  intensely  yellowish -green.  Reacts  for  manganese  with  the  fluxes.  Soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  on  Mine  Hill,  Franklin  Furnace,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.;  associated  with  franklin  - 
ite,  zincite,  willemite,  and  other  manganese  and  zinc  minerals. 

Szaibelyitb.  — A  hydrous  magnesium  borate,  Mg&B4Oi  i  +3aq  (or  }aq).  Occurs  in  acicular 
crystals.     Color  white.     Hungary. 

Ludwioite  {Tscficrmak).—  Finely  fibrous  masses.  H.  =5.  G.  =3*907-4*016.  Color  black- 
ish-green  to  black.  Composition  R4FeBaOio,  with  R=Fe  :  Mg=l  :  5,  or  1  :  3.  For  the 
latter  the  formula  requires  :  Boron  trioxide  16  6,  iron  sesquioxide  37  9,  iron  protoxide  17*1, 
magnesia  28*4.  Occurs  in  a  crystalline  limestone  with  magnetite  at  Morawitza  in  the  Bannat. 
Also  altered  to  limoiiito. 
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BORAOITB. 

Isometric ;  tetrahedral.     Cleavage :   octahedral,  in  traces.     Cubic  faces 
sometimes  striated  parallel  to  alternate  pail's  of  edges,  as  in  pyrite. 

H.  =  7,  in  crystals;  4*5,  massive.     G.= 2*974,  Haidinger.      Lustre  vitre- 
ous, inclining  to  adamantine.     Color  white,  inclining 
to  gray,  yellow,  and    green.     Streak   white.     Sub-  690 

transparent — translucent.  Fracture  conchoidal,  un- 
even. Pyroelectric,  and  polar  along  the  four  octa- 
hedral axes. 


Comp. — Mg7BlflCl3Oao  =  2Mg,B80, 5+MgCl«  =  Boron  fcrioxide 
62  57,  magnesia  31  '28,  chlorine  7  93=101-78. 

Pyr.,  etc. — The  massive  variety  gives  water  in  the  closed  tube. 
B.B.  both  varieties  fuse  at  2  with  intumescence  to  a  white  crys- 
talline pearl,  coloring  the  flame  green;  heated  after  moistening 

with  cobalt  solution  assumes  a  deep  pink  color.  Mixed  with  copper  oxide  and  heated  on  char- 
coal colors  the  flame  deep  azure-blue  (copper  chloride).  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Alters 
very  slowly  on  exposure,  owiug  to  the  magnesium  chloride  present,  which  takes  up  water. 

Obs. — Observed  in  beds  of  anhydrite,  gypsum,  or  salt.  In  crystals  at  Kalkberg  and  Schild- 
stein  in  LUneberg,  Hanover ;  at  Segeberg,  near  Kiel,  in  Holstein  ;  at  Luneville,  La  Meurthe, 
France  ;  massive  and  crystallized  ac  Stassfurt,  Prussia. 


Tinkal  of  India. 

Monoclinic.  C  =  73°  25',  I A  1=  87°,  0  A  84  =  132°  49' ;  c  :  h  :  d  = 
04906  :  0*9095  :  1.     Cleavage:  i-i  perfect;  /less  so;  i-i  in  traces. 

n.=2-2#5.  G.  =  1'716.  Lustre  vitreous — resinous;  sometimes  earthy. 
Color  white;  sometimes  grayish,  bluish,  or  greenish.  Streak  white. 
Translucent — opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Rather  brittle.  Taste  sweet- 
ish-alkaline, feeble. 

Comp Na,B4O1-hl0aq=2(NaBO,+HBO,)-h9aq=Boron  trioxide  86*6,  soda  10*2,  water 

47-2 

Pyr.,  eto. — B.B.  puffs  up,  and  afterwards  fuses  to  a  transparent  globule,  called  the  glass  of 
borax.  Soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  faintly  alkaline  solution.  Boiling  water  dissolves  double 
its  weight  of  this  salt. 

Obs. — Borax  was  originally  brought  from  a  salt  lake  in  Thibet.  It  is  announced  by  Dr.  J. 
A.  Veatch  as  existing  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  along  the  California  coast,  and  in  those  of 
many  of  the  mineral  springs  of  California.  Occurs  in  the  mud  of  Borax  Lake,  near  Clear 
Lake,  Cal.  Also  found  in  Peru ;  at  Halberstadt  in  Transylvania ;  in  Ceylon.  It  occurs  in 
solution  in  the  mineral  springs  of  Chambly,  St.  Ours,  etc., Canada  East.  The  waters  of  Borax 
Lake,  California,  contain,  according  to  6.  E.  Moore,  585*08  grains  of  crystallized  borax  to  the 
gallon. 

ULBXITE.    Boronatrocalcite.    Natronborocalcite. 

In  rounded  masses,  loose  in  texture,  consisting  of  fine  fibres,  which  are 
acicular  or  capillary  crystals. 

H.  =  l.  G.=l*65,  JJ.  Scotia,  How.  Lustre  silky  within.  Color  white. 
Tasteless. 

Oomp NaCaB309+5aq=Boron  trioxide  497,  lime  15  9,  soda  8*8,  water  25  6=100. 

Pyr.,  eto. — Yields  water.     B.B.  fuses  at  1  with  intumescence  to  a  clear  blebby  glass,  color 
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ing  the  flame  deep  yellow.  Moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  the  color  of  the  flame  is  moment- 
arily changed  to  deep  green.  Not  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  but  little  so  in  hot ;  the  solution 
alkaline  in  its  reactions. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  the  dry  plains  of  Iquique,  Southern  Peru :  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca 
(where  it  is  called  li&i),  in  whitish  rounded  masses,  from  a  hazelnut  to  a  potato  in  size,  which 
consist  of  interwoven  fibres  of  the  ulexite,  with  pickeringite,  glauberite,  halite,  gypsum,  and 
other  impurities ;  on  the  West  Africa  coast ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  Windsor,  Brookville,  and 
Newport  (H.  How),  filling  narrow  cavities,  or  constituting  distinct  nodules  or  mammillated 
masses  imbedded  in  white  gypsum,  and  associated  at  Windsor  with  glauber  salt,  the  lustre 
internally  silky  and  the  color-  very  white  ;  in  Nevada,  in  the  salt  marsh  of  the  Columbus 
Mining  District,  forming  layers  2-5  in.  thick  alternating  with  layers  of  salt,  and  in  balls  3-4 
in.  through  in  the  salt. 

B  EC  hi  lite.  (Borocalcite). — An  incrustation  at  the  Tuscany  lagoons.  Composition  CaB407 
+4aq.  Also  similar  from  South  America.  Larderrllitb,  Lagonite,  rare  borates  from  the 
Tuscan  lagoons. 

Priceite  {SMman). — Compact,  chalky.  Color  milk-white.  Composition  CasBhO,6-f  6aq. 
This  requires  :  Boron  tri oxide  49  '8,  lime  29  9,  water  20  3 = 100.  Occurs  in  layers  between  a  bed 
of  slate  above  and  one  of  steatite  below.     Near  Chetko,  Curry  Co.,  Oregon. 

Howlite,  SUicoborocalcite. — A  hydrous  calcium  borate  (like  bechilite),  with  one-sixth  of 
a  silicate  analogous  to  danburite.  Near  Brookville,  and  elsewhere  in  Hants  Co. ,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  nodules  imbedded  in  anhydrite  or  gypsum  ;  these  nodules  sometimes  made  up  of  pearly 
crystalline  scales.  Wink worthite.  In  imbedded  crystalline  nodules  from  Winkworth,  N.  S. 
In  composition  between  selenite  and  howlite ;  a  mixture  (?). 

Crtftomorphite. — Near  ulexite  in  composition.  In  microscopic  rhombic  tables.  Nova 
Scotia. 

LCneburgite. — A  phospho-borate  of  magnesium.  Flattened  masses  in  gypsiferous  marl 
at  Luneburg. 


WARWXOK1TU. 

Monoclinic.  IaI=91°  20',  DesCl.  Usual  in  rhombic  prisms  with 
obtuse  edges  truncated,  and  the  acute  bevelled,  summits  generally  rounded ; 
surfaces  of  larger  crystals  not  polished.  Cleavage :  macrodiagonal  per- 
fect, affording  a  surface  with  vertical  striae  and  traces  of  oblique  cross 
cleavage. 

II.=3-4.  G.=3*19-3-43.  Lustre  of  cleavage  surface  submetallic-pearly 
to  subvitreous ;  often  nearly  dull.  Color  dark  hair-brown  to  dull  black, 
sometimes  a  copper- red  tinge  on  cleavage  surface.  Streak  bluish-black. 
Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp. — Essentially  a  borotitanate  of  magnesium  and  iron.  Analysis,  Smith,  BaOs  27  '80, 
TiO,  23-82,  FeO,  702,  MgO  3680,  SiO,  100,  AlO,  2-21=98-65. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water.  B.B.  infusible,  but  becomes  lighter  in  water ;  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid  gives  a  pale  green  color  to  the  flame.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  O.  F.  a  clear 
bead,  yellow  while  hot  and  colorless  on  cooling;  in  R.F.  on  charcoal  with  tin  a  violet  color 
(titanium).  With  soda  a  slight  manganese  reaction.  Decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
product,  treated  with  alcohol  and  ignited,  gives  a  green  flame,  and  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  metallic  tin  gives  on  evaporation  a  violet-colored  solution. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  granular  limestone  2\  m.  8.  W.  of  EdenviUe,  N.  Y.,  with  spinel,  chondro- 
cyte, serpentine,  etc.  Crystals  usually  small  and  slender ;  sometimes  over  2  in.  long  and  |  in. 
broad. 
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5.  TUNGSTATES,  MOLYBDATES,  CHROMATES. 


Moiiodimc.  G=  89°  22',  I A  /=  100°  37',  wA-ft  =  118°  6',  i*  A  +  J-t 
=  117°  G",  14A  1-i  =.98°  6',  DeaUloizeauz.  Cleavage:  i-i  perfect,  *-* 
imperfect.  Twins:  planes  of  twinning  i-i  (f.  692),  f-t,  and  rarely  -J-*- 
Also  irregular  lamellar;  coarse  divergent  columnar;  massive  granular,  the 
particles  strongly  coherent. 


,<^X 


V3tV 


II.=B-5'6.  G.=7"l-7-55.  Lustre  submctallic.  Color  dark  grayish  or 
brownish-black.  Streak  dark  reddish-brown  to  black.  Opaque.  Sometimes 
weak  magnetic. 

Var — The  most  important  varieties  depend  on  the  proportions  of  the  iron  and  manganese. 
Those  rich  In  manganese  have  Q.  =7-10-7  54,  bnt  generally  below  7'25,  and  the  streak  is 
mostly  black.  Those  rich  in  iron  have  G.  =  7"2-754,  and  a  dark  reddish-brown  streak,  and 
they  are  sometimes  feebly  attractable  by  the  magnet. 

Oomp.— (Fe,Mn)WO„  Fe  :  Mn=2  :  8,  mostly;  also  4  :  1  and  2  :  1,  8  :  1,  5  :  1,  etc.  The 
ratio  2  :  8  corresponds  to  :  Tungsten  trioiide  76'47,  iron  protoxide  B'4B,  manganese  protoxide 
14-04  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— B.B.  fuses  easily  (F.  =  2  5-3)  to  a  globule,  which  has  a  crystalline  surface  and 
is  magnetic.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  a  clear  reddish -yellow  glass  while  hot,  which  is 
paler  on  cooling;  in  B.F.  becomes  dark  red;  on  charooal  with  tin,  if  not  too  saturated,  the 
bead  assumes  on  cooling  a  green  color,  which  continued  treatment  in  R.  F.  changes  to  reddish 
yellow.  With  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil  fuses  to  a  bluish-green  manganate.  Decom- 
posed by  aqua  regia  with  separation  of  tungsten  trioiide  as  a  yellow  powder,  which  when 
treated  B.B.  reacts  as  under  tungstite  (p.  202).  Wolfram  is  sufficiently  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  or  even  hydrochloric  acid,  to  give  a  colorless  solution,  which,  treated 
with  metallic  sine,  becomes  intensely  blue,  but  soon  bleaches  oh,  dilution. 

Diff. — Characterized  by  its  high  specific  gravity  and  prognostics. 

Oba — Wolfram  is  often  associated  with  tin  ores  ;  also  in.  quarts,  with  native  bismuth,  acheel- 
ite,  pyrite,  galenite,  blende,  eto.  ;  and  In  trachyte,  as  at  Felao  Banya,  in  Transylvania.  It 
occurs  at  Schlackenwald  ;  Schneeberg  ;  Freiberg ;  Ehrenfriedersdorf ;  Zinnwald,  and  Nert- 
schinsk  ;  at  Chanteloup,  near  Limoges,  and  at  Meymao,  Corrftie.  in  France ;  near  Redruth 
and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall;  in  Cumberland.     Also  In  8.  America,  at  Oniro  in  Bolivia. 

In  the  U.  States,  occurs  at  Lane's  mine,  Monroe,  Conn. ;  at  Trumbull,  Conn.  ;  on  Camdage 
farm,  near  Blue  Hill  Bay,  Me. ;  at  the  Flowe  mine,  Mecklenburg  Co..  N.  C.  :  in  Missouri, 
near  Mine  la  Motto,  and  in  St  Frani  is  Co. ;  at  Mammoth  mining  district.  Nevada. 

HCrskrite. — A  manganese  wolframite,  MhWO ,  =  Tungsten  trioiide  78  9,  manganese  prot- 
oxide 23*1  =  100.     Mammoth  diet,  Nevada. 

Meua.ua  site. — A  manganese  tongstaie,  with  a  little  iron.     Schlackenwald 
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Tetragonal ;  hemihedral.     O  A  14  =  123°  3' ;  c  =  1-5369.     Cleavage :  1 

most  distinct,  1-i  interrupted,    O  traces.      Twins: 
694  twinning-plane  I\  also  i-i.     Crystals  usually  octahe- 

dral in  fonn.     Also  reniform  with  columnar  struc- 
ture ;  and  massive  granular. 

H.=4-5-5.  G.=5-9-6'076.  Lustre  vitreous,  in- 
clining to  adamantine.  Color  white,  yellowish-white, 
pale  yellow,  brownish,  greenish,  reddish ;  sometimes 
almost  orange-yellow.  Streak  white.  Transparent 
— translucent.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 


Schlackenwald. 


Oomp — CaW04= Tungsten  trioxide  80*6,  lime  19-4=100.  A 
variety  from  Coquimbo,  Chili,  contained  6*2  p.  c.  vanadium  pent- 
oxide  ;  another  from  Traversella  contained  didyrnium. 

Fyr.,  etc. — B.  B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  at  5  to  a  semi-transparent 
glass.     Soluble  with  borax  to  a  transparent  glass,  which  after- 
ward becomes  opaque  and  crystalline.     With  salt  of  phosphorus 
forms  a  glass,  colorless  in  outer  flame,  in  inner  green  when  hot 
and  fine  blue  cold ;  varieties  containing  iron  require  to  be  treated 
on  charcoal  with  tin  before  the  blue  color  appears.     In  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid  decomposed,  leaving  a  yellow  powder  soluble  in  ammonia. 
Diff. — Remarkable  among  non-metallic  minerals  for  its  high  specific  gravity. 
Obs. — Usually  associated  with  crystalline  rocks,  and  commonly  found  in  connection  with 
tin  ore,  topaz,  fluorite,  apatite,  molybdenite,  wolframite,  in  quartz.     Occurs  at  Schlacken- 
wald  and  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia ;  in  the  Riesengebirge ;  at  C  aid  beck  Fell,  near  Keswick ; 
Neudorf  in  the  Harz  ;  Ehrenfriedersdorf ;  Posing  in  Hungary ;  Traversella  in  Piedmont,  eta 
Llamuco,  near  Chuapa  in  Chili.     In  the  U.  S.,  at  Lane's  mine,  Monroe,  and  Huntington, 
Conn.;  at  Chesterfield,  Mass.;  in  the  Mammoth  mining  district,  Nevada;  at  Bangle  mine,  in 
Cabarras  Co.,  N.  C ;  and  Flowe  mine,  Mecklenburg  Co. 

Cupkoscheelitk. — A  scheelite  containing  about  6  p.  c  copper  oxide.     Color  bright  green. 
La  Paz,  Lower  California.     Llamuco,  near  Santiago,  Chili. 

Cuprotungbtite. — A  copper  tung8tate,   CuaWOj+aq.      Amorphous.      Color  yellowish- 
green.     With  cuproscheelite  at  the  copper  mines  of  Llamuco,  Chili. 

Stolztte.— PbW04—  Tungsten  trioxide  51,  lead  oxide  49=100.     Tetragonal.     Zinnwald  ; 
Bleiberg;  Coquimbo,  Chili. 


WULFENTTE.    Gelbbleierz,  Germ. 

Tetragonal.     Sometimes  hemihedral.     O  A 14  =  122°   26' ;    c  =  1-574. 
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Przibram.  Phenixville. 

In  modified  square  tables  and  sometimes  very  thin  octahedrons.     Cleavage : 
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1  very  smooth ;  O  and  £  much  less  distinct.  Also  granular  I  j  massive, 
coarse  or  fine,  firmly  cohesive.  Often  hemihedral  in  the  octagonal  prisms, 
producing  thus  tallies  like  f.  696,  and  octahedral  forms  having  the  prisma- 
tic planes  similarly  oblique. 

II.=275-3.  G.=603-7-01.  Lustre  resinous  or  adamantine.  Color 
wax-yellow,  passing  into  orange-yellow;  also  siskin-  and  olive-green,  yel- 
lowish-gray, grayish-white,  brown ;  also  orange  to  bright  red.  Streak 
white.    Sub  transparent — subtranslucent.    Fracture  eubcouchoidal.    Brittle. 

Tar.— 1.  Ordinary.  Coloryellow.  2.  Vanadifsrmu,  Color  orange  to  bright  red,  a  variety 
occurring  at  Pheniiville,  Pa. 

Oomp.— PbMO,= Molybdenum  trioiide  385,  lead  oxide  61-5=100.  Some  varieties  con- 
tain chromium. 

Pyr.,  ate. — B.B.  decrepitates  and  fusee  below  3 ;  with  boraxinO.F.  gives  a  colorless  glass, 
in  U.K.  it  becomes  opaque  black  or  dirty  green  with  black  Hocks.  With  suit  of  phosphorus 
in  O.  F.  gives  a  yellowish -green  glass,  which  in  B.F.  becomes  dark  green.  With  soda  on  char- 
coal yields  metallic  lead.  Decomposed  on  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the 
formation  of  lead  chloride  and  molybdic  oxide  ;  on 


it  gives  an  intense  b 


adding  metallic 

Obs. — This  species  occurs  in  « 
Carinthia  ;  at  IteUhanya  ;  at  l'ri 
in  the  Kirghia  Steppes  in  Russia . 
in  Antioquia,  Columbia,  S.  A. ;  Wheatley' 
'  I  Nevada.     In  fine  specimens  from  the  Empii 


color,  which  doea  i 


5  fade 


,  dilut 


m  of  the 


ith  other  ores  of  lead.     Found  at  Bleiberg.  etc.,  in 

Schneeberg  and  JohanngeorniMistadt ;  atMoldawa; 

Badenweiler  in  Baden  ;  in  the  gold  sands  of  Rio  Chico 

r  Pheniiville,  Pa.;  at  the  Comstock  lode 

Lucin  District,  Hoi  Elder  County, 


Utah  ;  at  Empire  mine,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  ;  in  the  Weaver  dint.  Aril 

Eosjtk  ffklirauf ). — In  minute  tetragonal  octahedrons.  Color  deep-red.  Probably  a  vana- 
dio-molybdate  of  lead.     Leadhills,  Scotland. 

Achkematite.— Anarseuio-molybdate  of  lead.  Analysis,  As.O,  1835,  MoO,  501,  CI 
215.  Pb8-88,  PbO  HS-31^100'00.  Compact;  structure  indistinctly  crystalline.  H.=8-4. 
G.  =0905,  0178  (powder).  Color  liver-  brown,  translucent;  in  minute  grains  transparent  and 
color  yellow.  Brittle.  Guanacere,  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  (Mallei,  J.  Ch.  Soc.,  II., 
ui.,  1141.) 


OHOOOITE.     Crocoiaite.     Rothbleiera,  Germ. 


Monnclinic.     6'=  77°  27',  IM=  93°  42',  0  A  1-i 
=  0-95507  :  1-0414:  1, Dauber.     Cleavage:  /toler- 
ably distinct ;   O  and  i-i  less  so.     Surface  /streaked 
longitudinally ;  the  faces  mostly  smooth  and  shin- 
ing.    Also  imperfectly  columnar  and  granular. 

II. =2-5-3.  G.=5*9-6'l.  Lustre  adamantine — 
vitreous.  Color  various  shades  of  bright  hyacinth- 
red.     Streak  orange-yellow.     Translucent.     Sectilc. 

Oomp. — PbCrO»=Lead  oxide  06-9,  chromium  trioxirle  811- 
100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  blackens,  but  re- 
covers its  original  color  on  cooling.  B.B.  fuses  at  1  5.  and  on 
charcoal  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead  with  deflagration,  leaving  a 
residue  of  chroinio  oxide,  and  giving  a  lead  coating.  With  salt 
of  phosphorus  gives  an  emerald-green  bead  in  both  flames.  Fused 
with  potassium  bisnlphate  in  the  platinum  spoon  forms  a  dark 
violet  mass,  which  on  solidifying  becomes  reddish,  and  when 
cold  greenish- white,  thus  differing  from  vonadinite,  which  on 
yellow  mass  (PlattnerJ. 


=  138°  10':  6:  bid 
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Obi. — First  found  at  Beresof  in  Siberia ;  at  Mursinsk  and  near  Niaobne  Tagflak  in  the 
Ural ;  in  Brazil;  at  Retzbanya;  Moldawa ;  on  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines. 


FHCBNIOOOHROITE.    Melanochroite. 

Orthorhombic  (T).  Crystals  usually  tabular,  and  reticularly  interwoven. 
Cleavage  in  one  direction  perfect.     Also  massive. 

H.=3-3'5.  (t.=5*75.  Lustre  resinous  or  adamantine,  glimmering. 
Color  between  cochineal-  and  hyacinth-red ;  becomes  lemon-yellow  on 
exposure.     Streak  brick-red.     Subtranslucent— opaque. 

Oomp.— Pb,CrO.=2PbCr04+PbO=Chromram  trioxide  23*0,  lead  oxide  77'0=100. 

Fyr^  etc. — B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses  readily  to  a  dark  mass,  which  is  crystalline  when  cold. 
In  R.F.  on  charcoal  gives  a  coating  of  lead  oxide,  with  globules  of  lead  and  a  residue  of 
chromic  oxide.    Gives  the  reaction  of  chrome  with  fluxes. 

Obf. — Occurs  in  limestone  at  Beresof  in  the  Ural,  with  crocoite,  vauquelinite,  pyromorphite, 
andgalenite. 


VAUQUBLINITB. 

Monoclinic.  Crystals  usually  minute,  irregularly  aggregated.  Also 
reniform  or  botrvoidal,  and  granular ;  amorphous. 

H.=2#5-3.  Gr.=5*5-5-78.  Lustre  adamantine  to  resinous,  often  faint 
Color  green  to  brown,  apple-green,  siskin-green,  olive-green,  ochre-brown, 
liver-brown;  sometimes  pearly  black.  StreaK  greenish  or  brownish.  Faintly 
translucent — opaque,     i  racture  uneven.     Rather  brittle. 

Oomp — PbaCuCraOB=2RCr04+RO.  R=Pb  :  Cu=2  :  1.  The  formula  requires:  Chro- 
mium trioxide  27  fl,  lead  oxide  01  5,  copper  oxide  109  — 100. 

Fyr.,  etc. — B.B.  on  charcoal  slightly  intumesoes  and  fuses  to  a  gray  submetallic  globule, 
yielding  at  the  same  time  small  globules  of  metal.  With  borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus  affords 
a  green  transparent  glass  in  the  outer  flame,* which  in  the  inner  after  cooling  is  red  to  black, 
according  to  the  amount  of  mineral  in  the  assay  ;  the  red  color  is  more  distinct  with  tin. 
Partly  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  crocoite  at  Beresof  in  Siberia,  generally  in  mam  mill  a  ted  or  amorphous 
masses,  or  thin  crusts  ;  also  at  Pont  Gibaud  in  the  Puy  de  Dome ;  and  with  the  crocoite  of 
Brazil.  In  the  U.  States  it  has  been  found  at  the  lead  mine  near  Sing  Sing,  in  green  and 
brownish  -green  mammillary  concretions,  and  also  nearly  pulverulent ;  and  at  the  Pequa  lead 
mine  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  in  minute  crystals  and  radiated  aggregations  on  quartz  and 
galenite,  of  a  siskin-  to  apple-green  color,  with  cerussite. 

Laxmannite  (phosphochromite). — Near  vauquelinite,  but  held  to  be  a  phospho-chromate. 
Beresof. 


OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS. — SULPHATES. 
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6.  SULPHATES. 


Anhydrous  Sulphates. 


Barite  Group. 


BARITO.    Baxytea.     Heavy  Spar.     Schwerspath,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic.     It\  1=  101°  40',  0  A 14  =  121°  50' ;  c  :  b  :  &  =  1*6107 
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Cheshire. 

:  1-2276  : 1.  O  A 1  =  115°  42' ;  |4  A  J4,  top,  = 
102°  17' ;  14  A  1-i,  bop,  =  74°  36  Crystals  usu- 
ally tabular,  as  in  figures;  sometimes  prismatic 
in  the  direction  of  the  different  axes.  Uleavage : 
basal  rather  perfect ;  /somewhat  less  so;  i-i  imperfect.  Also  in  globular 
forms,  fibrous  or  lamellar,  crested  ;  coarsely  laminated,  laminae  convergent 
and  often  curved ;  also  granular ;  colors  sometimes  banded,  as  in  stalagmite. 
II.  =  2*5-3,5.  G.=4*3-4#72.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous; 
sometimes  pearly.  Streak  white.  Color  white;  also  inclining  to  yellow, 
gray,  blue,  red,  or  brown,  dark  brown.  Transparent  to  translucent — opaque. 
Sometimes  fetid,  when  rubbed.     Optic-axial  plane  brachydi agonal. 

Oomp. — BaS04= Sulphur  trioxide  34*3,  baryta  (15*7=100.  Strontium  and  sometimes  cal- 
cium replace  part  of  the  barium  ;  also  silica,  clay,  bituminous  or  carbonaceous  substances 
are  often  present  as  impurities. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  decrepitates  and  fuses  at  3,  coloring  the  flame  yellowish -green ;  the  fused 
mass  reacts  alkaline  with  test  paper.  On  charcoal  reduced  to  a  sulphide.  With  soda  gives 
at  first  a  clear  pearl,  but  on  continued  blowing  yields  a  hepatic  mass,  which  spreads  out  and 
soaks  into  the  coal.  If  a  portion  of  this  mass  be  removed,  placed  on  a  clean  silver  surface, 
and  moistened,  it  gives  a  black  spot  of  silver  sulphide.  Should  the  barite  contain  calcium 
sulphate,  this  wiU  not  be  absorbed  by  the  coal  when  treated  in  powder  with  soda.  Insoluble 
in  acids. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters :  high  specific  gravity,  higher  than  celestite  or  aragonite ; 
cleavage  ;  insolubility ;  green  coloration  of  the  blowpipe  flame. 

Oba. — Occurs  commonly  in  connection  with  beds  or  veins  of  metallic  ores,  as  part  of  the 
gangue  of  the  ore.  It  is  met  with  in  secondary  limestone,  sometimes  forming  distinct  veins, 
and  often  in  crystals  along  with  calcite  and  celestite.     At  Dufton,  in  Westmoreland.  Eng- 
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1*^5  V-m  CornwaU»  near  Liskeard,  etc..  in  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  in  Derbyshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, etc.;  in  Scotland,  in  Argyleahire,  at  Strontian.  Some  of  the  most  important 
European  localities  are  at  Felsobanya  and  Kremnitz,  at  Freiberg,  Marienberg,  Clausthal, 
Frabram.  and  at  Roya  and  Roure  in  Anvergne. 

In  the  U.   S.t  in   Conn.,  at  Cheshire.    In  N.  York,  at  Pillar  Point;  at  Scoharie  ;  in  St 


fine  crystals  near  Fort  Wallace,  New  Mexico. 

The  white  varieties  of  barite  are  ground  up  and  employed  as  a  white  paint,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  white  lead. 


OBIiBSTTTB. 

Orthorhorabic.  I A  7=104°  2'  (103°  30'-104°  3<V),  0Al-i  =  121° 
19£' ;  c  :  b  ;  d  =  16432  :  i-2807  : 1.  O  A 1  =  115°  38',  O  A  \-i  =  127°  56', 
1  A 1,  mac,  =  112°  35',  1  A 1,  brach..  =  89°  26'.  Cleavage :  O  perfect ; 
/distinct;  i-l  less  distinct.  Also  fibrous  and  radiated;  sometimes  globu- 
lar; occasionally  granular. 
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L.  Erie. 


n.=3-3\5.  G.= 3*92-3-975.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to 
pearly.  Streak  white.  Color  white,  often  faint  bluish,  and  sometimes  red- 
dish. Transparent — subtranslucent.  Fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal — 
uneven.     Very  brittle.     Trichroism  sometimes  very  distinct. 

Oorap.— SrSO«  =  Sulphur  trioxide  43  f>,  strontia  56  4=100.  Wittetein  finds  that  the  blue 
color  of  the  celestite  of  Jena  is  due  to  a  trace  of  a  phosphate  of  iron. 

Pyr-i  etc. — B.  B.  frequently  decrepitates,  fuses  at  3  to  a  white  pearl,  coloring  the  flame 
strontia-red ;  the  fused  moss  reacts  alkaline.  On  charcoal  fuses,  and  in  R.F.  is  converted 
into  a  difficultly  fusible  hepatic  mass ;  this  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  gives 
an  intensely  red  flame.     With  soda  on  charcoal  reacts  like  barite.     Insoluble  in  acids. 

Difif. — Does  not  effervesce  with  acids  like  the  carbonates ;  specific  gravity  lower  than  that 
of  barite  ;  colors  the  blowpipe  llame  red. 

Obs. — Celestite  is  usually  associated  with  limestone  or  sandstone.  Occurs  also  in  beds  of 
gypsum,  rock  salt,  and  clay  ;  and  with  sulphur  in  some  volcanic  regions.  Found  in  Sicily,  at 
Girgenti  and  elsewhere  ;  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  and  Conil  in  Spain  ;  at  Dornburg,  near  Jena ; 
in  the  department  of  the  Garonne,  France  ;  in  the  Tyrol  ;  lletzbanya ;  in  rock  salt,  at  Ischl, 
Austria.  Found  in  the  Trenton  limestone  about  Lake  Huron,  particularly  on  Strontian 
Island,  and  at  Kingston  in  Canada ;  Chanmont  Bay,  Scoharie,  and  Lockport,  N.  Y.  ;  also 
the  Rossie  lead  mine  ;  at  Bell's  Mills,  Blair  Co. .  Fenn. 

Named  from  aelesti*,  celestial,  in  allusion  to  the  faint  shade  of  blue  often  presented  by  the 
mineral. 

Barytocelestite. — Celestite  containing  barium  sulphate  26  p.  c.  (Gruner\  20 '4  p.  c. 
(Turner).  1-?.".  1-1=74  54  A',  H  ■■••*-* =100'  35  ,  on  crystals  from  Imfeld  in  the  Binnenthal 
Teminar).     Drummond  I. ,  Lake  Erie ;  Norten,  Hanover. 
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ANHYDRITE. 

Orthorhombic.     I A 1=  100°  30',  0  A  1-i  =  127°  19' ;  c  :  b  :  &  =  1-3122 

:  1-2024  :  1.    14  A  1-i,  top,  =  85°.   Cleavage :  i-i  very  per- 
704  feet ;  i-i  also  perfect ;   O  somewhat  less  so.     Also  fibrous, 

lamellar,  granular,  and  sometimes  impalpable.  The 
lamellar  and  columnar  varieties  often  curved  or  contorted. 
II. =8-3-5.  G. =2-899-2-985.  Lustre:  i-i  and  i-i  some- 
what pearly ;  O  vitreous ;  iu  massive  varieties,  vitreous 
inclining  to  pearly.  Color  white,  sometimes  a  grayish, 
bluish,  or  reddish  tinge;  also  brick-red.     Streak  grayish- 


§ 


\^    j ^p|     white.     Fracture  uneven ;  of  finely  lamellar  and  fibrous 

V    l       nZJ     varieties,  splintery.     Optic-axial  plane  parallel  to  i-i,  or 


Stassfurt.         plane  of  most  perfect  cleavage;  bisectrix  normal  to  O; 

Cxrailich. 

Var. — (a)  Crystallized ;  cleavable  in  its  three  rectangular  directions,  (ft)  fibrous ;  either 
parallel,  or  radiated,  or  plumose,  (c)  Fine  granular,  (d)  Scaly  granular.  Vuljrimte  is  a  scaly 
granular  kind  from  Vulpino  in  Lombardy  ;  it  is  cut  and  polished  for  ornamental  purposes.  It 
does  not  ordinarily  contain  more  silica  than  common  anhydrite.  A  kind  in  contorted  concre- 
tionary forms  is  the  tripestone  (Gekrosxlein). 

Oomp.— CaSo4  =  Sulphur  trioxide  .r)8*8,  lime  41  2=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  3,  coloring  the  flame  reddish -yellow,  and  yielding  an  enamel-like 
bead  which  reacts  alkaline.  On  charcoal  in  R.F.  reduced  to  a  sulphide  ;  with  soda  does  not 
fuse  to  a  clear  globule,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  the  coal  like  barite ;  it  is,  however,  decomposed, 
and  yields  a  mass  which  blackens  silver ;  with  fluorite  fuses  to  a  clear  pearl,  which  is 
enamel-white  on  cooling,  and  by  long  blowing  swells  up  and  becomes  infusible.  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Diflf. — Characterized  by  its  cleavage  in  three  rectangular  directions ;  harder  than  gypsum ; 
does  not  effervesce  with  acids  like  the  carbonates. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  especially  in  limestone  strata,  and  often  the  same 
that  contain  ordinary  gypsum,  and  also  very  commonly  in  beds  of  rock  salt.  Occurs  near 
Hall  in  Tyrol ;  at  Sulz  on  the  Neckar,  in  Wiirtemberg ;  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia ;  L  line  berg, 
Hanover ;  Kapnik  in  Hungary ;  Ischl ;  Aussee  in  Styria ;  Berchtesgaden ;  Stassfurt,  in  fine 
crystals.     In  the  U.  States,  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.     In  Nova  Scotia. 

ANGLESITB.    Bleivitriol,  Oerm. 

Orthorhombic.  / A /=  103°  43£',  O A  1-i  =  121°  20^',  Kokscharof ; 
c\b:a  =  1-G4223  :  1-273634  :  1.  O  A  14  =  127°  48' ;  O  A  1  =  115°  35^ ; 
1-i  A  1-1,  top,  r=  75°  35£'.  Crystals  sometimes  tabular  ;  often  oblong  pris- 
matic, and  elongated  in  the  direction  of  either  of  the  axes  (as  seen  in  the 
figures).  Cleavage:  7,  O,  but  interrupted.  The  planes  I  and  i-i  often 
vertically  striated,  and  i-i  horizontally.  Also  massive,  granular,  or  hardly 
so.     Sometimes  stalactitic. 

II.  =  2#75-3.  G.= 6*1 2-6*39.  Lustre  highly  adamantine  in  some  speci- 
mens, in  others  inclining  to  resinous  and  vitreous.  Color  white,  tinged 
yellow,  gray,  green,  and  sometimes  blue.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent 
—opaque.     Fracture  conchoidal.     Very  brittle. 

Corap.— PbS04-  Sulphur  trioxide  264,  lead  oxide  73  6=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— -B.B.  decrepitates,  fuses  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  (F.=l  *5).  On  charcoal  in  O. 
F.  fuses  to  a  clear  pearl,  which  on  cooling  becomes  milk-white  ;  in  R.  F.  is  reduced  with  effer- 
vescence to  metallic  lead.  With  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  gives  metallic  lead,  and  the  soda 
is  absorbed  by  the  coal ;  when  the  surface  of  the  coal  is  removed  and  placed  on  bright  silvei 
and  moistened  with  water  it  tarnishes  the  metal  black.    Difficultly  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 


DESCKUT1VE    MTNERAXOOT. 


Siegen. 


Obs. — This  ore  of  lead  was  first  observed  by  Monnet  an  a  remit  of  the  decomposition  of 
ealenite.  and  it  is  often  fonnd  in  its  cavities.  Occur*  in  crystals  at  Leadhills  ;  at  Pory's  mine 
in  AuRlesen ;  also  at  Melanoweth  in  Cornwall :  in  Derbyshire  and  in  Cumberland  :  ClausthnJ, 
Zillerfeld,  and  liicpenbaoh  in  the  liar* ;  near  Siegen  in  Prussia ;  Schapbach  in  the  Black 
Forest ;  in  Sardinia ;  massive  in  Siberia.  Andalusia.  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland  ;  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  U.  S,,  in  large  crystals  at  Whcatley's  mine,  Phenixville,  Pa. ;  in  Missouri  lead 
mines  ;  at  the  lead  mines  of  Southampton,  Mass.  ;  at  Itossie.  N.Y.  ;  at  the  Walton  gold  mine, 
Louisa  Co..  Vs.      Compact  in  Arizona,  and  Cerro  Qordo,  Cal. 

DltKEUTR. — Ilhombnhedral.  II.  =  :l-5.  G.=3  2-l'4.  Color  white.  Composition  given  as 
CaSOi  t  ilBaSO,.      Occurs  in  small  crystals  at  Bcaujeau,  France;   Iladenweiler.  Baden, 


(SaicrAii.— Cu5S( 

Hydrocyanite   it&iet/ii;. — Anhydi 
soluble.     Vesuvius. 

ArirTiiiTALlTE.  Arainitr  —  KjRO,  =  Potish.VH.  sulphuric  acid  45-9=100.     Vesuvius. 
Tiienakdite.— Sodium  sulphate,  NajSO,.     Spain;  Vesuvius. 


In  minute  crystals.     Monoclinic.      Color  brown. 
copper  sulphate,  CuSO..     Color  sky-bine.     Very 


LEADBILLITE. 

Ortliorlioinlric.     I,\  1=  103°  16',  0  A  1-5,  =  120  °10';  h  :  I :  &  =  17205 
:  1 -2(132 :  1.    Ilemihedral  in  /  and  aoirie  other  planes;  hence  monoclinic  in 

aspect,  or  rliomliohedral  when  in  compound  crystals.  Cleavage:  iJ  very 
perfect ;  i-i  in  traces.  Twins,  f.  712,  consisting  of  three  crystals ;  tvrinning- 
plane,  1-i  (see  f.  298,  p.  97) ;  also  parallel  with  I. 
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H. = 2-5.  G. = 6-26-6-44.  Lustre  of  i-l  pearly,  other  parts  resinous,  some- 
what adamantine.  Color  white, 

passing    into    yellow,    green,  711  712 

or  gray.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent  —  translucent. 
Conchoidal  fracture  scarcely 
observable.     Rather  sectile. 

Comp. — Formerly  accepted  for- 
mula, PbS04+3PbCO,=Lead  sul- 
phate 27*45,  lead  carbonate  72*55= 
100.  Recent  investigations  by  Las- 
peyres  (J.  pr.,  Ch.  II.,  v.,  470;  vii., 
127;  xhi,  370),  and  Hintze  (Pogg. 
Ann.,  clii,  150),  though  not  entirely 
accordant,  give,  different  results,  both 
show  the  presence  of  some  water.  Laspeyres  writes  the  formula  empirically,  PbisC»SftO»i  + 
5H,0,  and  Hintze,  Pb7C4SaOji+2H,0.    Analyses:  1.  Laspeyres;  2,  Hintze: 

SO,  CO,  PbO  H90 

1.  814  808  81*91  1*87=100,  Laspeyres. 

2.  817  918  80*80  200=10015,  Hintze. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.fi.  intumesces,  fuses  at  1*5,  and  turns  yeUow  ;  but  white  on  cooling.  Easily 
reduced  on  charcoal  With  soda  affords  the  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid.  Effervesces  briskly 
in  nitric  acid,  and  leaves  white  lead  sulphate  undissolved. 

Obs. — This  ore  has  been  found  at  Leadhills  with  other  ores  of  lead ;  also  in  crystals  at  Red 
Gill,  Cumberland,  and  near  Taunton  in  Somersetshire ;  at  Iglesias,  Sardinia  {maxite). 

S  us  ANN  rr  e. — Composition  as  for  leadhillite,  but  form  rhombohedral.  Leadhills;  Nert;- 
schinsk,  Siberia. 

Connellitb.  — Hexagonal.  In  slender  needle-like  blue  crystals.  Contains  copper  sulphate 
and  copper  chloride.     Exact  composition  uncertain.    Cornwall. 

Caledonitk. — Monoclinic  (Schrauf).  H.=2-5-3.  G.=6*4.  Color  bluish-green.  R,SO* 
+  aq  (Flight),  with  R=Pb  :  Cu=7  :  3,  or  5PbS04+3HaCuOa+2H»PbOa.  This  requires : 
Sulphuric  trioxide  19*1,  lead  oxide  65*2,  copper  oxide  11*4,  water  4*3=100.  Leadhills,  Scot- 
land ;  Red  Gills ;  Retzbanya  ;  Mine  la  Motto,  Missouri. 

Lanarkite. — Monoclinic.  H.  =2-2*5.  G.  =6*3-6*4.  Color  pale  yellow,  or  greenish- 
white.  Transparent.  Composition  as  formerly  accepted,  PbS04  4-  PbCO».  New  analyses  by 
Flight,  and  by  Pisani,  show  the  absence  of  both  carbon  dioxide  and  water ;  composition 
accordingly  Pb8S06=PbS04+PbO,  which  requires :  Lead  sulphate  57*6,  lead  oxide  424= 100. 
Leadhills ;  Siberia,  eta 
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GLAUBERim. 

Monoclinic.     C=  68°  16',   I A  1=83°  20',   O  A 14  =  136°  30' ; 
0-8454  :  0*8267  :  1.     Cleavage:  O  perfect. 

II. =2-5-3.      G. =2*64-2-85.     Lustre   vitreous.     Color 
ale  yellow  or  gray;  sometimes  brick-red.    Streak  white. 
Fracture  conchoidal ;  brittle.     Taste  slightly  saline. 


c : 
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Comp.— NajCaSaOB=Sulphur  trioxide  57*6,  lime  201,  soda  22  3= 
100. 

Pyrn  etc.— B.B.  decrepitates,  turns  white,  and  fuses  at  1*5  to  a 
white  enamel,  coloring  the  flame  intensely  yellow.  On  charcoal  fuses 
in  O.  F.  to  a  clear  bead  ;  in  R.  F.  a  portion  is  absorbed  by  the  charcoal, 
leaving  an  infusibe  hepatic  residue.  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  the 
reaction  for  sulphur.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  water  it  loses 
its  transparency,  is  partially  dissolved,  leaving  a  residue  of  calcium 
sulphate,  and  in  a  large  excess  this  is  completely  dissolved.  On  long 
exposure  absorbs  moisture  and  falls  to  pieces. 

Obs.— In  crystals  in  rock  salt  at  Villa  Rubia  in  New  Castile ;  also  at 
Aussee  in  Upper  Austria ;  in  Bavaria ;  at  the  salt  mines  of  Vic  in  France ; 
and  at  Borax  Lake,  California;  Province  of  Tarapaca,  Peru. 

24 
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DE8CBHTIVK  WNXBALOGY. 


Hydboub    SrjLPHATXB. 


Glauber  Salt 

Monoclinic.  6'=72°15',  /a  7=  86°  81',  0  Al-i  =  130"  19':  c  :  b  :d 
=  1-1089  ;  0-8962  :  1.  Cleavage :  *-»  perfect.  Usually  in  efflorescent 
crusts. 

H.=l'5-2.  G. =1*481.  Lustre  vitreous,  Color  white.  Transparent- 
opaque.     Taste  cool,  then  feebly  saline  and  bitter. 

Comp.— Na,SO,  +  10aq=Sulpriur  trioiide  34  8,  soda  19-3,  water  5S-9=1W. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  much  water ;  gives  an  intense  yellow  to  the  flame.  Yerj 
soluble  In  water ;  the  solution  gives  with  barium  falts  the  reaction  for  sulphuric  add.  Falls 
to  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes  anhydrous. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Ischl  and  Hallatadt ;  also  in  Hungary;  9witierland;  Italy ;  at  Gnipuicoa 
in  Spain,  etc  ;  at  Kailna  on  Hawaii ;  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia ;  also  near  Sweetwater  River, 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Mabcaonitk,  BouBSinoACLTiTK  (cerbolite),  Lecostitk,  and  Guahovulitk  are  hydrous 
sulphates  containing  ammonium. 


OYPSDM. 

Monoclinic.  C  =  66°  14',  if  the  vertical  prism  7  (see  f.  716)  correspond 
to  the  cleavage  prism  (second  cleavage),  and  the  basal  plane  O  to  the 
direction  of  the  third  cleavage.  7a/=138°  28',  l-*Al-t  =  128°  31'; 
c:b:d  =  0-9:  2*4135:  1.  Oh  1  =  125°  35',  O A 24=145°  41',  lAl  = 
143°  42',  2-iA2-i=lll°  42'. 


Cleavage :  (1)  i"4,  or  cli  nodi  agonal,  eminent,  affording  easily  smooth  pol- 
ished folia ;  (2)  7,  imperfect,  fibrous,  and  often  apparent  in  internal  rifts  or 
linings,  making  with  0  (or  the  edge  2-i/2-5)  the  angles  66°  14',  and  113° 
40',  corresponding  to  the  obliquity  of  the  fundamental  prism;  (3)  O,  or 
basal,  imperfect,  tut  affording  a  nearly  smooth  surface.  Twins  :  1.  Twin- 
iiing-plaiie  O  common  (f.  717);  also  1-i,  or  edge  1/1.  Simple  crystals  often 
with  warped  as  well  as  curved  surfaces.  Also  foliated  massive;  lamellar 
B'ullate;  often  granular  massive ;  and  sometimes  nearly  impalpable. 
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H.= 1*5-2.  G.=2*314-2-328,  when  pure  crystals.  Lustre  of  i-\  pearly 
and  shining,  other  faces  subvitreous.  Massive  varieties  often  glistening, 
sometimes  dull  earthy.  Color  usually  white ;  sometimes  gray,  flesh-red, 
honey -yellow,  ochre-yellow,  blue ;  impure  varieties  often  black,  brown,  red, 
or  reddish-brown.     Streak  white.     Transparent — opaque. 

Var. — 1 .  Crystallized,  or  Selenite ;  either  in  distinct  crystals  or  in  broad  folia,  the  folia 
sometimes  a  yard  across  and  transparent  throughout.  2.  Fibrous  ;  coarse  or  fine,  (a)  Satin 
spar,  when  fine-fibrous  a  variety  which  has  the  pearly  opalescence  of  moonstone ;  (b)  plumose, 
when  radiatedly  arranged.  3.  Massive;  Alabaster,  a  fine-grained  variety,  either  white  or 
delicately  shaded;  scalp-granular ;  earthy  or  rock-gypsum,  a  dull-colored  rock,  often  impure 
with  clay  or  calcium  carbonate,  and  sometimes  with  anhydrite. 

Oomp— CaS04-f-2aq=Sulphur  trioxide  46  5,  lime  32*0,  water  20'9=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  water  and  becomes  opaque.  Fuses  at  2*5-8,  color- 
ing the  flame  reddish-yellow.  For  other  reactions,  see  Anhydrite,  p.  367.  Ignited  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  260°  C,  it  again  combines  with  water  when  moistened,  and 
becomes  firmly  solid.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  in  400  to  500  parts  of  water. 

Diflf. — Characterized  by  its  Boftness ;  it  does  not  effervesce  nor  gelatinize  with  acids. 
Some  varieties  resemble  heulandite,  stilbite,  talc,  etc;  and  in  its  fibrous  forms  it  is  like  some 
calcite. 

Obi. — Gypsum  often  forms  extensive  beds  in  connection  with  various  stratified  rocks,  espe- 
cially limestone,  and  marlytes  or  clay  beds.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  crystalline  rocks.  It  is 
also  a  product  of  volcanoes ;  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrite  when  lime  is  present ; 
and  often  about  sulphur  springs ;  also  deposited  on  the  evaporation  of  sea- water  and  brines, 
in  which  it  exists  in  solution. 

Fine  specimens  are  found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Bex  in  Switzerland  ;  at  Hall  in  the  Tyrol ; 
in  the  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily ;  in  the  gypsum  formation  near  Oc,ana  in  Spain ;  in  the  clay  of 
Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford  ;  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris.  A  noted  locality  of  alabaster  occurs 
at  Castelino,  35  m.  from  Leghorn.  In  the  U.  S.  this  species  occurs  in  extensive  beds  in 
X.  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Virginia.  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas ;  it  is  usually  associated  with  salt 
springs.  Also  in  Nova  Scotia,  Peru,  etc.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  so-called  triassic,  or  red 
hfds,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region ;  also  of  the  Cretaceous  in  the  west,  particularly  of  the 
clays  of  the  Fort  Pierre  group,  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  transparent  plates. 

Handsome  selenite  and  snowy  gypsum  occur  in  N.  York,  near  Lockport ;  also  near  Camil- 
las. Onondaga  Co.  In  Maryland,  on  the  St.  Mary's,  in  clay.  In  Ohio,  large  transparent 
crystals  have  been  found  at  Poland  and  Canfield,  Trumbull  Co.  In  Tenn.,  selenite  and  ala- 
b  later  in  Davidson  Co.  In  Kentucky,  in  Mammoth  Cave,  in  the  form  of  rosettes,  etc.  In 
.V.  JScotia,  in  Sussex,  King's  Co.,  large  crystals,  often  containing  much  symmetrically  dis- 
seminated sand  (Marsh). 

Plaster  of  Paris  (or  gypsum  which  has.  been  heated  and  ground  up)  is  used  for  making 
moulds,  taking  casts  of  statues,  medals,  etc.  ;  for  producing  a  hard  finish  on  walls ;  also  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  marble,  as  the  scagliola  tables  of  Leghorn,  and  in  the  glazing  of 
porcelain. 


POLYHAUTE. 

Monoclinic  (?).  A  prism  of  115°,  with  acute  edges  truncated.  Usually  in 
compact  fibrous  masses. 

lL  =  %2o-S.  G.=2#7689.  Lustre  resinous  or  slightly  pearly.  Streak 
red .  Color  flesh-  or  brick-red,  sometimes  yellowish.  Translucent — opaque. 
Taste  bitter  and  astringent,  but  very  weak. 

Oomp.— 2RS04+aq,  where  R=Ca  :  Mg  :  K,  in  the  ratio  2:1:1;  that  is.  K2MgCa.S40,9 
+2aq  =  Calcium  sulphate  45*2,  magnesium  sulphate  19  *9,  potassium  sulphate  28*9,  water 
6*0=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water.  B.B  fuses  at  1  *5,  colors  the  flame  yellow.  On 
charcoal  fuses  to  a  reddish  globule,  which  in  R.F.  becomes  white,  and  on  cooling  has  a  saline 
hepatic  taste ;  with  soda  like  glauberite.  With  fluor  does  not  give  a  clear  bead.  Partially 
soluble  in  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  calcium  sulphate,  which  dissolves  in  a  large  amount  of 
water. 
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Obs. — Occurs  at  the  mines  of  Ischl,  Ebensee,  Aussee,  Hallstatt,  and  Hallein  in  Austria, 
with  common  salt,  gypsum,  and  anhydrite  ;  at  Berchtesgaden  in  Bavaria ;  at  Vic  in  Lorraine. 

The  name  Poly  halite  is  derived  from  ir«Aw,  many,  and  &M,  salt,  in  allusion  to  the  number 
of  salts  in  the  constitution  of  the  mineral. 

Syngenite,  v.  Zeph/trovich ;  Kaluszite.  Rum/pf. — Near  polyhalite.  Composition  RS04  + 
aq,  with  R— Ca  :  K*=l  :  1,  that  is,  K3CaS  ,08  4- aq^  Potassium  sulphate  53  1,  calcium  sul- 
phate 41  '4,  water  5  -5=100.  Monoclinic.  Occurs  in  small  tabular  crystals  in  cavities 'in  halite 
at  Kalusz,  East  Golicia. 

Kieskrite,— MgS04+aq=Sulphur  trioxide  58*0,  magnesia  28*0,  water  130=100.  Stass- 
fort. 

Picromerite  i8,K.MgS*08+6aq=Sulphur  trioxide  39*8,  magnesia  9  9,  potash  23*4,  water 
26-9=100.  Vesuvius;  Stassfurt. 

Bloedite. — Composition  NaJMgSi08  +  4aq= Sulphur  trioxide  47*9,  magnesia  12*0,  soda 
18*6,  water  21*5=100.  Salt  mines  of  Ischl ;  also  in  the  Andes.  SimOKYite  (I'schermak)  is 
identical. 

Ixeweite.— 2Na2MgS8084-5aq= Sulphur  trioxide  521,  magnesia  130,  soda  20 2,  water 
14-7=100.     From  Ischl. 

BPSOMTTE.    Epsom  Salt.    Bittersalz,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic,  and  generally  hemihedral  in  the  octahedral  modifications. 
I A 1=  90°  34',  0  A  1-i  =  150°  2' ;  c:b:d  =  05766  :  1-01  :  1.  14  A  1-i, 
basal,  =  59°  27',  1-iAl-t,  basal,  =  59°  56'.  Cleavage:  brachydiagonal, 
perfect.     Also  in  botryoidal  masses  and  delicately  fibrous  crusts. 

n.=2*25.  G.=l*751;  1*685,  artificial  salt.  Lustre  vitreous— -earthy. 
Streak  and  color  white.    Transparent — translucent.    Taste  bitter  and  saline. 

Oomp. — MgS04+7aq,  when  pure=Sulphur  trioxide  32*5,  magnesia  16*3,  water  51*2=100. 

Fyr.,  etc. — Liquifies  in  its  water  of  crystallization.  Gives  much^vater  in  the  closed  tube 
at  a  high  temperature;  the  water  is  acid.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  at  first,  and  finally  yields 
an  infusible  alkaline  mass,  which,  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a  pink  color  on  ignition.  Very 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  very  bitter  taste. 

Obs. — Common  in  mineral  waters,  and  as  a  delicate  fibrous  or  capillary  efflorescence  on 
rocks,  in  the  galleries  of  miDes,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  former  state  it  exists  at  Epsom,  Eng- 
land, and  at  Sedlitz  and  Saidschutz  in  Bohemia.  At  Idria  in  Carniola  it  occurs  in  silky  fibres, 
and  is  hence  called  hairsalt  by  the  workmen.  Also  obtained  at  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Mont- 
martre,  near  Paris ;  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  in  Spain  ;  in  Chili ;  found  at  Vesuvius,  etc. 

The  floors  of  the  limestone  caves  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana,  are  in  many 
instances  covered  with  epsomite,  in  minute  crystals,  mingled  with  the  earth.  In  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Ky.,  it  adheres  to  the  roof  in  loose  masses  like  snowballs. 

Fausekitk. — A  hydrous  manganese-magnesium  sulphate.     Hungary. 


Copperas  Group. 

CHALCANTHTTE.    Blue  Vitriol.     Kupfervitriol,  Germ. 

Triclinia  O  A  1=  109°  S2\  O  A  T  =  127°  40',  I A  T  =  123°  10',  O  A\ 
=125°  38',  0  A  i-i  =  120°  50',  0Ai-«  =  lO3°  27'.  Cleavage:  /imper- 
fect, /'  very  imperfect.     Occurs  also  amorphous,  stalactitic,  reniform. 

H.  =  2*5.  G. =2-213.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  Berlin-blue  to  sky-blue, 
of  different  shades;  sometimes  a  little  greenish.  Streak  uncolored.  Sub- 
transparent — translucent.    Taste  metallic  and  nauseous.    Somewhat  brittle. 

Oomp. — CuSO<  4  5aq= Sulphur  trioxide  321,  copper  oxide  31*8,  water  36-1  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sulphuric  acid. 
B.B.  with  soda  on  charcoal  yields  metallic  copper.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  copper.  Solu- 
ble in  water;  a  drop  of  the  solution  placed  on  a  surface  of  iron  coats  it  with  metallic  copper. 

Obs. — Blue  vitriol  is  found  in  waters  issuing  from  mines,  and  in  connection  with  rocks  con- 
taining chalcopyrite,  by  the  alteration  of  which  it  is  formed.     Some  of  its  foreign  localities 
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are  the  Rammelsberg  mine,  near  Goslar,  in  the  Harz ;  Fahlun  in  Sweden ;  at  Parys  mine, 
Anglesey ;  at  various  mines  in  Co.  of  Wicklow ;  Rio  Tinto  mine,  Spain.  Found  at  the 
Hi  wassee  copper  mine,  and  other  mines,  in  Polk  Co. ,  Tennessee ;  at  the  Canton  mine,  Georgia ; 
at  Copiapo,  Chili,  with  styptioite. 

When  purified  it  is  employed  in  dyeing  operations,  and  in  the  printing  of  cotton  and  linen, 
and  for  various  other  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  manufactured  mostly  from  old  sheathing, 
copper  trimmings,  and  refinery  scales. 

Other  vitriols  are : — Melanterite,  iron  vitriol ;  Pisanitb,  iron-copper  vitriol ;  Goslar- 
ite,  zinc  vitriol;  Bieberitk.  cobalt  vitriol ;  Morenosite,  nickel  vitriol :  Cuphomagnebite, 
copper-magnesium  vitriol  (Vesuvius).  These  are  all  alike  in  containing  7  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization. 

Alunogen  (Haarsalz,  Germ.). — 2yS,Oi«+18aq= Sulphur  trioxide  36*0,  alumina  15*4,  water 
48-0=100.     Taste  like  that  of  alum.     Vesuvius;  Konigsberg,  Hungary. 

CtfQUiMBiTB.— FeS,Oi 8 +9aq= Sulphur  trioxide  42*7,  iron  sesquioxide  28*5,  water  28*8= 
100.     Coquimbo,  Chili. 

Ettringite  (Le/imann).— Analysis,  SO,  1664,  A10,  7-76,  CaO  27*27,  H,0  4582.  In  hexa- 
gonal needle-like  crystals  from  the  lava  at  Ettringen,  Laacher  See. 

Alum  and  HalotrichiU  Groups. 

Here  belong :  Tschermigite,  ammonium  alum.  Kalinite,  potassium  alum,  or  common 
alum.  Mendoztte,  sodium  alum.  Pickeringite,  magnesium  alum.  Apjohnite,  man- 
ganese alum.  Bosjemanntte,  mangano-magnesium  alum.  Halotrichite,  iron  alum. 
Also  Rcemeuite,  and  Voltaite. 


COPIAFITE. 

Hexagonal  (?).  Loose  aggregation  of  crystalline  scales,  or  granular  massive, 
the  scales  rhombic  or  hexagonal  tables.  Cleavage:  basal,  perfect.  In- 
crusting. 

H.=l-5.  G.=2*14,  Borcher.  Lustre  pearly.  Color  sulphur-yellow, 
citron-yellow.     Translucent. 

Oomp.— Fe,S60,iH-18aq,  Rose;  5FeS,OnH-HeFeO«= Sulphur  trioxide  41*9,  iron  sesqui- 
oxide 335,  water  24-5=100> 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sulphuric  acid.  On  charcoal  be- 
comes magnetic,  and  with  soda  affords  the  reaction  for  sulphur.  With  the  fluxes  reactions 
for  iron.    In  water  insoluble. 

Obs. — Common  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrite  at  the  Rammelsberg  mine,  near 
Goslar  in  the  Harz,  and  elsewhere. 

This  species  is  the  yellow  copperas  long  called  misy,  and  it  might  weU  bear  now  the  name 
Mi*yUte. 

Raimondtte. — Composition  FeaS,Ou+7aq.  Fibroferrite  (stypticite). — Composition 
FeS,O„+10aq. 

Botryogen  is  red  iron  vitriol,  exact  composition  uncertain.  Fahlun,  Sweden.  Bartho- 
lomite,  West  Indies,  is  related. 

Iiileite. — Pe*S30i3+12aq.  Occurs  as  a  yellow  efflorescence  on  graphite  from  Mugrau, 
Bohemia  (Schrauf). 


ALTJM1M1TU. 


Reniform,  massive ;  impalpable. 

H.=l-2.      G.=l*66.      Lustre  dull,  earthy.      Color  white.     Opaque. 
Fracture  earthy.    Adheres  to  the  tongue ;  meagre  to  the  touch. 
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Oomp.— AlSOe-f  9aq=Sulphur  trioxide  232,  alumina  298,  water  470=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  much  water,  which,  at  a  high  temperature,  become? 
add  from  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  oxides.  B.B.  infusible.  With  cobalt 
solution  a  fine  blue  color.     With  soda  on  charcoal  a  hepatic  mass.     Soluble  in  acids. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  connection  with  beds  of  clay  in  the  Tertiary  and  Post- tertiary  formations. 
Found  near  Halle ;  at  Ncwhaven,  Sussex ;  Epernay,  in  Lunel  Vieil,  and  Auteuil,  in  France. 

Wektiiemanite.— AlSOe  +  3aq.    G.  =2*80.    Occurs  near  Chachapoyas,  in  Peru. 

Alunite,  Alaunstein,  Germ. — Composition  KarVl^Ojj  +  Caq.  Rhombohedral.  Also 
massive,  fibrous.  Forms  seams  in  trachyte  and  allied  rocks.  Tolfa,  near  Rome ;  Tuscany ; 
Hungary ;  Mt.  Dore,  France,  etc. 

Lowigite. — Same  composition  as  alunite,  but  contains  3  parts  more  of  water.  Tabrze, 
Silesia. 

UNARITI].    Bleilasur,  Kupferbleispath,  Germ. 

Monoclinic.     C=  77°  27' ;  I A  /,  over  *-*,  =  61°  36\  0  A 14  =  141°  5', 

c  :  b  :  d  =  0*48134  :  0-5619  :  1,  Ilessenberg.  Twins: 
twinning-plane  i-i  conunon  ;  O  A  O'  =  154°  54'. 
Cleavage :  i-i  very  perfect ;   O  less  so. 

II.=25.  G. =5.3-5*45.  Lustre  vitreous  or  ada- 
mantine. Color  deep  azure-blue.  Streak  pale  blue. 
Translucent.    Fracture  conchoidal.     Brittle. 

Oomp.— PbCuS06+aq=(Pb,Cu)S04+Ha(Pb,Cu)02^Sulphur  trioxide  20  0,  lead  oxide  55  7, 
copper  oxide  19  8,  water  4*5=100. 

Pyr.,  etc, — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  loses  its  blue  color.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses 
easily  to  a  pearl,  and  in  R.F.  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  globule  which  by  continued  treatment 
coats  the  coal  with  lead  oxide,  and  if  fused  boron  trioxide  is  added  yields  a  pure  globule  of 
copper.  With  soda  gives  the  reaction  for  sulphur.  Decomposed  with  nitric  acid,  leaving  a 
white  residue  of  lead  sulphate. 

Obs. — Formerly  found  at  Leadhills.  Occurs  at  Roughten  Gill,  Red  Gill,  etc.,  in  Cumber- 
In  nd  ;  near  Schneeberg,  rare;  in  Dillenburg;  atRetzbanya;  inNertschinak;  and  near  Beresof 
in  the  Ural ;  and  supposed  formerly  to  be  found  at  Linares  in  Spain,  whence  the  name. 


BROOHANTTTE. 

Monoclinic.  C  =  89°  27£'.  7  A  /  =  104°  6£',  O  A  1-i  =  154°  12J' ;  r  : 
b  :  a  =  0-011)83  :  1-28242  :  1.  Schrauf  distinguishes  four  types  of  forms  : 
I.  l>roehantite  from  Retzbanya  (two  varieties),  also  from  Cornwall  and 
Rnsj-ia,  triclinic  ;  II.  Warrington  ite  from  Com  wall,  a  third  variety  from 
lletzbanya,  monoclinic  (?) ;  III.  Brochantite  from  Nischne-Tagilsk,  mono- 
clinic— triclinic ;  IV.  Kb  nig  hie  from  Russia,  and  a  fourth  variety  from  lletz- 
banya, monoclinic  (or  orthorhombic). 

Also  in  groups  of  acicular  crystals  and  drusy  crusts.  Cleavage :  i-\  very 
perfect;  7  in  traces.     Also  massive;  reniform  with  a  columnar  structure. 

I T.^  35-4.  G.  =  3-78-3-87,  Magnus ;  3-9069,  G.  Rose.  Lustre  vitreous ; 
a  little  pearly  on  the  cleavage-face.  Color  emerald-green,  blackish-green. 
Streak  paler  green.     Transparent — translucent. 

Oomp.— Cu4S07  +  3HaO=CuS04-^:3H,Cu02=Sulphur  trioxide  1771,  copper  oxide  70  34, 
water  11  05^100.  This  formula  belongs  to  type  IV.,  above  ;  the  warringtonite  corresponds 
more  nearly  to  CuS04-t-3H3CuO,-t-H;iO,  and  the  existence  of  other  varieties  has  been  also 
assumed. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  closed  tube, 
and  becomes  black.  B.B.  fuses,  and  on  charcoal  affords  metallic  copper.  With  soda  gives 
the  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid. 
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Obs.-— Occurs  at  GumeschevBk  and  Nischne-Tagilak  in  the  Ural ;  the  Konigine  (or  Konigite) 
was  from  GumeschevBk :  near  Boughten  Gill,  in  Cumberland  j  in  Cornwall  (in  part  warring- 
tonite) ;  at  Ketzban ya ;  in  Nassau ;  at  Krisuvig  in  Iceland  (knsuvigite) ;  in  Mexico  (brongnar- 
tine) ;  in  Chili,  at  Andacollo  ;  in  Australia. 

Named  after  Brochant  de  Villiers. 

Langite. — CuSO«+2H.CuOj  +  2aq.  In  crystals  and  concretionary  crusts  of  a  blue  color. 
G.  =  3*5.     Cornwall. 

Cyanotriciiitk.  Lattsomite.  Knpfersammterz,  Germ. — In  velvety  druses.  Color  blue. 
Anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  and  aluminum.  Moldava  in  the  Banat.  Woodwardite,  near 
the  above. 

Kimnkite  — CuS04->-Na9S04  +  2aq=Copper  sulphate  47*2,  sodium  sulphate  421,  water 
10  'i— 100.  In  irregular  crystalline  masses  of  a  coarse  fibrous  structure,  prismatic.  Color 
azure-blue.  Moist  to  the  touch.  Found  in  the  copper  mines  near  Calama,  Bolivia.  (Domeyko.) 

Piiillipite. — CuS04+FeSaOia+naq.  In  irregular  fibrous  masses,  not  prismatic.  Color 
bine.     In  the  cordilleras  of  Condes,  Santiago,  Chili.     (Domeyko.) 

Exysite. — Occurs  in  stalactitic  forms  in  a  cave.  H.  =2-2*4.  G.=l*59.  Color  bluish- 
l-reen.  B.B.  infusible.  Analysis:  SO,  812,  AlO,  29-85,  CuO  16-91,  CaO  1*35,  HaO  3942, 
iSiO,  3  40,  CO,  1  05=100.     Near  St.  Agnes,  CornwalL    (CoUins,  Min.  Mag.,  1.  p.  14.) 

Ukanidm-8ULPHATE8 — There  are  included  heiejohannite,  urarwchaJLcite,  medjidite,  zippeUe, 
voglianite.  uraconite.  These  are  secondary  products  found  with  other  uranium  minerals  at 
JoachimsthaL 


TELLUBATE8. 


MONTANITE. 


Incrusting;  without  distinct  crystalline  structure. 

Soft  and  earthy.     Lustre    dull    to  waxy.     Color  yellowish   to  white. 
Opaque. 

Oomp.— Bi9Te0«  +  2aq=TeUurium  trioxide  26-1,  bismuth  oxide  68*6,  water  5*3=100. 
Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water  in  a  tube  when  heated.    B.B.  gives  the  reactions  of  bismuth  and 
tellurium.     Soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add. 
Obs. — Incrusts  tetradymite,  at  Highland,  in  Montana ;  Davidson  Co.,  N.  C. 


BBBCJUPTIva   MIHEEALOGY. 


7.  CARBONATES. 

Anhydrous  Carbonates. 

Caldte  Group. 

CALOTTE.    CaloSpu.    Kalkapath,  (Jwmi. 

Rhombohedral    i? A .ff,  terminal,  =  105°  5',  OaR  =  185° 
0*8513.    Cleavage :  ./?  highly  perfect. 


Angles  of  Scalenoiiedbonb. 

T.                  Z.                                   EdgeX.  T.  Z. 

159°  84'        64°  54'                  J'        130°  87'  164°     1'  07*  41' 

148"  10'        80°  30'               -t»        107'  38'  145°  15'  134°  88' 

144°  84'      183°  58'               -j"        117°  33'  148°  43'  103°  25' 

184°  28'      150°  44'               -2»          83°    9'  153°  16'  185°  19' 


OXTGES   COMPOUNDS. — CAEBONATE8.  all 

Twins :  (1)  T  winning-plane  basal  (or  parallel  to  0).  (2)  R,  the  vertical 
axes  of  the  two  forms  nearly  at  right  angles.  (3)  — 2i?.  (4)  —$12,  the 
vertical  axes  of  the  two  forms  inclined  to  one  another  127°  34'.  (5)  Pris- 
matic plane  i-%    (6)  plane  i  (see  p,  95). 

Also  fibrous,  both  coarse  and  fine ;  sometimes  lamellar ;  often  granular; 
from  coarse  to  impalpable,  and  compact  to  earthy.  Also  stalactitic,  tube- 
rose, nodular,  and  other  imitative  forms. 

H.=2-5-3o  ;  some  earthy  kinds  (chalk,  etc.)  1.  G.= 2-508-2-7  78  ;  pure 
crystals,  2-7213-2-7234,  Bend.  Lustre  vitreous — Bubvitreons — earthy.  Color 
white  or  colorless ;  also  various  pale  shades  of  gray,  red,  green,  blue,  violet, 
yellow;  also  brown  and  black  when  impure.  Streak  white  or  grayish. 
Transparent — opaque.  Fracture  usually  conchoidal,  but  obtained  with 
difficulty  when  the  specimen  is  crystallized.     Double  refraction  strong. 


Oomp.,  Var. — Calcitc   is  calcium  carbonate,  CaCO,  —  Carbon  dioxide  41,  lime   ! 
Part  of  the  calcium  is  sometimes  replaced  by  magnesium,  iron,  or  manganese,  more  rarely  by 
strontium,  barium,  ziuo,  or  lead. 

The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  diverse  in  appearance.  They  depend  mainly  on  the 
following  points  :  (1)  differences  in  crystallisation;  {2)  in  structural  condition,  the  eitreraes 
being  perfect  crystals  and  earthy  massive  forms ;  (3)  in  color,  diaphaneity,  odor  on  friction, 
due  to  impurities;   (4)  in  modes  of  origin. 

1.  CrgitiUlaed,  Crystals  and  crystallized  masses  afford  easily  cleavage  ihombohedrons ;  and 
when  transparent  they  are  called  Itdand  Spar,  and  also  Duubly-i  ej 'rooting  Spar  (Doppels- 
path,  Gtrm.). 

The  crystals  vary  in  proportions  from  broad  tabular  to  moderately  slender  adcular,  and 
take  a  great  diversity  of  forms.  But  the  extreme  kinds  so  pass  into  one  another  through  those 
that  are  intermediate  that  no  satisfactory  classification  is  possible.  Many  are  stout  or  short 
in  shape  because  normally  so.      Bat  other  forms  that  are  long  tapering  in  their  fall  dnrelop- 
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merit  occur  short  and  stout  because  abbreviated  by  an  abrupt  termination  in  a  broad  o,  or  an 
obtuse  rhombohedron  (as  -i  or  R),  or  a  low  scalenohedron  (as  i3),  or  a  combination  of  these 
forms ;  and  thus  the  crystals  having  essentially  the  same  combinations  of  planes  vary  greatly 
in  shape.     The  acute  scalenohedrons  like  f.  724,  are  called  dog-tooth  spar. 

FontaineUeau  limestone.  Crystals  of  the  form  in  f.  719c,  from  Fontainebleau  and  Nemours, 
France,  containing  a  large  amount  of  sand,  some  50  to  63  p.  c.  Similar  sandstone  crys- 
tals occur  at  Sievring,  near  Vienna,  and  elsewhere.  Pseudomorphous  scalenohedrons  of  sand- 
stone, after  calcite,  are  found  near  Heidelberg. 

Satin  Spar ;  fine  fibrous,  with  a  silky  lustre.  Resembles  fibrous  gypsum,  which  is  also 
called  satin  spar,  but  is  much  harder  and  effervesces  with  adds.  Argentine  (Schieferspath), 
a  pearly  lamellar  calcite,  the  lamellae  more  or  less  undulating ;  color  white,  grayish,  yellowish, 
or  reddish.  Apnrite,  in  its  harder  and  more  sparry  variety  {Schaumspath)  is  a  foliated  white 
pearly  calcite,  near  argentine  ;  in  its  softer  kinds  (Schaumerd*,  Silvery  Chalk,  Ecume  de  Terre 
H. )  it  approaches  chalk,  though  lighter,  pearly  in  lustre,  silvery- white  or  yellowish  in  color, 
soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  more  or  less  scaly  in  structure. 

2.  Massive  Varieties.  Granular  limestone  (Saccharoidal  limestone,  so  named  because  like  loaf- 
sugar  in  fracture).  The  texture  varies  from  quite  coarse  to  very  fine  granular,  and  the  latter 
passes  by  imperceptible  shades  into  compact  limestone.  The  colors  are  various,  as  white, 
yellow,  reddish,  green,  and  usually  they  are  clouded  and  give  a  handsome  effect  when  the 
material  is  polished.  When  such  limestones  are  fit  for  polishing,  or  for  architectural  or  orna- 
mental use,  they  are  called  marbles.  Statuary  marble  is  pure  white,  fine  grained,  and  firm 
in  texture.  Hard  compact  limestone,  varies  from  nearly  pure  white,  through  grayish,  drab, 
buff,  yellowish,  and  reddish  shades,  to  bluish -gray,  dark  brownish -gray,  and  black,  and  is  some- 
times variously  veined.  The  colors  dull,  excepting  ochre-yellow  and  ochre-red  varieties. 
Many  kinds  moke  beautiful  marble  when  polished. 

S/ieU-rnarble  includes  kinds  consisting  largely  of  fossil  shells.  Ruin-marble  is  a  kind  of  com- 
pact calcareous  marl,  showing,  when  polished,  pictures  of  fortifications,  temples,  etc.,  in  ruins, 
due  to  infiltration  of  oxide  of  iron.  Lithographic  stone  is  a  very  even  grained  compact  lime- 
stone, usually  of  buff  or  drab  color ;  as  that  of  Solenhofen.  Breccia  marble  is  made  of  frag- 
ments of  limestone  cemented  together,  and  is  often  very  beautiful  when  the  fragments  are  of 
different  colors,  or  are^mbedJed  in  a  base  that  contrasts  well.  The  colors  are  very  various. 
Pudding  stone  marble  consists  of  pebbles  or  rounded  stones  cemented.  It  is  often  called, 
improperly,  breccia  marble. 

Jfi/draidic  limestone  is  an  impure  limestone.  The  varieties  in  the  United  States  contain  20 
to  40  p.  c.  of  magnesia,  and  12  to  30  p.  c.  of  silica  and  alumina. 

Soft  compact  Unit  stone.  Chalk  is  white,  grayish -white,  or  yellowish,  and  soft  enough  to 
leave  a  trace  on  a  board.  The  consolidation  into  a  rock  of  such  softness  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  material  is  largely  the  hollow  shells  of  rhizopods.  Calcareous  marl  (Mergel- 
kalk,  Germ.)  is  a  soft  earthy  deposit,  often  hardly  at  all  consolidated,  with  or  without  dis- 
tinct fragments  of  shells  ;  it  generally  contains  much  clay,  and  graduates  into  a  calcareous 
clay. 

Concretionarg  massive.  Oolite  (Rogenstein,  Germ.)  is  a  granular  limestone,  but  its  grains 
are  minute  rounded  concretions,  looking  somewhat  like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  the  name  coming 
from  'woi>,  egg.  It  occurs  among  all  the  geological  formations,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to 
the  most  recent,  and  it  is  now  forming  about  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida.  Pisolite  (Erbsentein, 
Germ. )  consists  of  concretions  as  large  often  as  a  small  pea,  or  even  larger,  the  concretions 
having  usually  a  distinct  concentric  structure.  It  is  formed  in  large  masses  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hot  Springs  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia. 

Deposited  from  calcareous  springs,  streams,  or  in  caverns,  etc.  (a)  Stalactites  are  the  calcareous 
cylinders  or  cones  that  hang  from  the  roofs  of  limestone  caverns,  and  which  are  formed  from 
the  waters  that  drip  through  the  roof ;  these  waters  hold  some  calcium  bicarbonate  in  solu- 
tion, and  leave  calcium  carbonate  to  form  the  stalactite  when  evaporation  takes  place.  Sta- 
lactites vary  from  transparent  to  nearly  opaque ;  from  a  granular  crystalline  structure  to  a 
radiating  fibrous ;  from  a  white  color  and  colorless  to  yellowish -gray  and  brown,  (b)  Stalag- 
mite is  the  same  material  covering  the  floors  of  caverns,  it  being  made  from  the  waters  that 
drop  from  the  roofs,  or  from  sources  over  the  bottom  or  sides ;  cones  of  it  sometimes  rise  from 
the  floor  to  meet  the  stalactites  above. 

(c)  Vale-sinter,  Travertine,  Gale  Tufa.  Travertine  ( Confetto  di  Tivoli)  is  of  essentially  the 
same  origin  with  stalagmite,  but  is  distinctively  a  deposit  from  springs  or  rivers,  especially 
where  in  large  deposits,  as  along  the  river  Anio,  at  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  where  the  deposit  is 
scores  of  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  a  very  cavernous  and  irregularly  banded  structure,  owing 
to  its  mode  of  formation. 

(d)  Agaric  mineral;  Rock-milk  (Bergmilch,  Afontmilch,  Germ.)  is  a  very  soft,  white  material, 
breaking  easily  in  the  fingers,  deposited  sometimes  in  caverns,  or  about  sources  holding  lime 
in  solution. 
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(e)  Rock-meal  {Bergmehl,  Germ.)  is  white  and  light,  like  cotton,  becoming  a  powder  on  the 
slightest  pressure.  It  is  an  efflorescence,  and  1b  common  near  Paris,  especially  at  the  quarries 
of  Nanterre. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  sometimes  decrepitates,  and,  if  containing  metallic  oxides, 
may  change  its  color.  B.B.  infusible,  but  becomes  caustic,  glows,  and  colors  the  flame  red  ; 
after  ignition  the  assay  reacts  alkaline ;  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  imparts  the  charac- 
teristic lime  color  to  the  flame.  In  borax  dissolves  with  effervescence,  and  if  saturated, 
yields  on  cooling  an  opaque,  milk-white,  crystalline  bead.  Varieties  containing  metallic 
oxides  color  the  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  beads  accordingly.  With  soda  on  platinum  foil 
fuse**  to  a  clear  mass ;  on  charcoal  it  at  first  fuses,  but  later  the  soda  is  absorbed  by  the  coal, 
leaving  an  infusible  and  strongly  luminous  residue  of  lime.  In  the  solid  moss  effervesces 
when  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  fragments  dissolve  with  brisk  effervescence  even 
in  cold  acid. 

Biff. — Distinguishing  characters :  perfect  rhombohedral  cleavage ;  softness,  can  be  scratched 
with  a  knife  ;  effervescence  in  cold  dilute  acid ;  inf usibility.  Less  hard  and  of  lower  specific 
gravity  than  aragonite. 

Obs. — Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  is  one  of  the  best  European  localities  of  crystallized  calcite ; 
there  are  other  localities  in  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Hesse  Darmstadt 
(at  Auerbach),  Hesse  Cassel,  Norway,  France,  and  in  England  in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland, 
Cornwall ;    Scotland  ;  in  Iceland. 

In  the  U.  States  prominent  localities  are :  in  N.  York,  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson  Cos., 
especially  at  the  Rossie  lead  mine  ;  in  Antwerp;  dog-tooth  spar,  in  Niagara  Co.,  near  Lock- 
port  ;  near  Booneville,  Oneida  Co.  ;  at  Anthony's  Nose,  on  the  Hudson ;  at  Waitertown, 
Agaric  mineral;  at  Schoharie,  fine  stalactites  in  many  caverns.  In  Conn.,  at  the  lead  mine, 
Middletown.  In  N.  Jersey,  at  Bergen.  In  Virginia,  at  the  celebrated  Wier's  cave,  stalactites 
of  great  beauty ;  also  in  the  large  caves  of  Kentucky.  At  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines, 
splendid  crystals  often  containing  scales  of  native  copper.  At  Warsaw,  Illinois  ;  at  Quinoy, 
111.;  at  Hazle  Green,  Wis.     In  Nova  Scotia,  at  Partridge  L 


DOLOMITE. 

Rhombohedral.      7?  A  7?  =  106°  15',    O  A  It  =  136°   8*';    c  =  0-8322. 
It  A  It  varies  between  106°  10'  and  106°  20'.  Cleavage : 
It  perfect.      Faces  It  often   curved,   and   secondary  734 

planes  usually  with  horizontal  striae.  Twins :  similar 
to  f .  733.  Also  in  imitative  shapes;  also  amorphous, 
granular,  coarse  or  fine,  and  grains  often  slightly 
coherent. 

II. =3-5-4.  6. =2-8-2-9,  true  dolomite.  Lustre  vit- 
reous, inclining  to  pearly  in  some  varieties.  Color  white,  reddish,  or  green- 
ish- white  ;  also  rose-red,  green,  brown,  gray,  and  black.  Subtransparent  to 
translucent.     Brittle. 

Oomp.j  Var. — (Ca,Mg)Co,,  the  ratio  of  Ga  :  Mg  in  normal  or  true  dolomite  is  1  :  1=  Cal- 
cium carbonate  54*35,  magnesium  carbonate  45*65.  Some  kinds  included  under  the  name 
have  other  proportions  ;  but  this  may  arise  from  their  being  mixtures  of  dolomite  with  calcite 
or  magnesite.     Iron,  manganese,  and  more  rarely  cobalt  or  zinc  are  sometimes  present. 

The  varieties  are  the  following : 

Crystallized.  Pearl  spar  includes  rhombohedral  crystallizations  with  curved  faces.  Colum- 
nar or  fibrous.  Granular  constitutes  many  of  the  kinds  of  white  statuary  marble,  and  white 
and  colored  architectural  marbles,  names  of  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  under  calcite. 

Compact  massive,  like  ordinary  limestone.  Many  of  the  limestone  strata  of  the  globe  are 
here  included,  and  much  hydraulic  limestone,  noticed  under  calcite. 

Ferriferous  ;  Brown  spar,  in  part.  Contains  iron,  and  as  the  proportion  increases  it  gradu- 
ates into  ankerite  (q.  v. ).  The  color  is  white  to  brown,  and  becomes  brownish  on  exposure 
through  oxidation  of  the  iron.  Manganiferous.  Colorless  to  flesh-red.  2?  A  2?=  106°  23'; 
106 J  16'.     Cobaltiferous.    Colored  reddish  ;  G.  =2*921,  Gibbs. 

The  varieties  based  on  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  carbonates  are  the  following : 
(a)  Normal  dolomite,  ratio  of  Ca  to  Mg=l  :  1,  (b)  ratio  H  :  1=3  :  2 ;  ratio =2  :  1 ;  ratio  3  : 
1 ;  ratio=5  :  1 ;  ratio  1  :  8.    The  last  (/)  may  be  dolomitdo  magnesite ;  and  the  others,  from 
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(i),  dolomitio  calcite,  or  calcite  +  dolomite.  The  manner  in  which  dolomite  is  ofted  mixed 
with  oaloite,  forming  its  veins  and  its  fossil  shells  (see  below),  shows  that  this  is  not  improb- 
able. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  acts  like  calcite,  but  does  not  give  a  clear  mass  when  fused  with  soda  on 
platinum  foil.  Fragments  thrown  into  cold  acid  are  very  slowly  acted  upon,  while  in  powdei 
in  warm  acid  the  mineral  is  readily  dissolved  with  effervescence.  The  ferriferous  dolomites 
become  brown  on  exposure. 

Did. — Resembles  calcite,  but  generally  to  be  distinguished  in  that  it  does  not  effervesce 
readily  in  the  mass  in  cold  acid. 

Obs. — Massive  dolomite  constitutes  extensive  strata,  called  limestone  strata,  in  various 
regions.  Crystalline  and  compact  varieties  are  often  associated  with  serpentine  and  other 
magnesian  rooks,  and  with  ordinary  limestones.  Some  of  the  prominent  localities  are  at  Salz- 
burg; the  Tyrol;  Schemnitz  in  Hungary;  Kapnik  in  Transylvania;  Freiberg  in  Saxony; 
the  lead  mines  at  Alston  in  Derbyshire,  etc. 

In  the  U.  States,  in  Vermont,  at  Roxbury.  In  Rhode  Island,  at  Smithfield.  In  N.  Jemey, 
at  Hoboken.  In  N.  York,  at  Lockport,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Rochester  ;  also  at  Glenn's  Falls, 
in  Richmond  Co.,  and  at  the  Parish  ore  bed,  St.  Lawrence  Co.;  at  Brewster,  Putnam  Co. 

Named  after  Dolomieu,  who  announced  some  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  rock  in 
1791 — its  not  effervescing  with  acids,  while  burning  like  limestone,  and  its  solubility  after 
heating  in  acids. 


Rhombohedral.  R  A  R  =  106°  7',  Zepharovich.  Also  crystalline  mas- 
sive, coarse  or  fine  granular,  and  compact. 

H.= 3*5-4.  G.=2*95-3-l.  Lustre  vitreous  to  pearly.  Color  white,  gray, 
reddish.     Translucent  to  subtranslucent. 

Oomp. — CaCOa  H-FeCOs  +aj(CaMgCaO«).  Here,  according  to  Boricky,  x  may  have  the  values 
h  1>  $»  h  *>  2,  3,  4,  5,  10. v  The  varieties  having  the  five  higher  values  of  x  he  calls  paran- 
kerite,  while  the  others  are  normal  ankerite.  If  sc=l,  the  formula  is  equivalent  to  2CaCO»  + 
MgC03+FeCOi,  and  requires:  Calcium  carbonate  50,  magnesium  carbonate  21,  iron  carbon- 
ate 29=100.     Manganese  is  also  sometimes  present. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  like  dolomite,  but  darkens  in  color,  and  on  charcoal  becomes  black  and 
magnetic ;  with  the  fluxes  reacts  for  iron  and  manganese.  Soluble  with  effervescence  in  the 
adds. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  siderite  at  the  Styrian  mines ;  in  Bohemia;  Siegen  ;  Schneeberg ;  Nova 
Scotia,  etc. 


MAGNESITE. 

Khombohedral.  RaR  =  107°  29',  OaR  =  136°  56' ;  c  =  0-8095. 
Cleavage:  rhombohedral,  perfect.  Also  massive;  granular,  to  very  com- 
pact. 

H.=3-5-4-5.  G.=3-3-0S,  cryst.;  2*8,  earthy;  3-3*2,  when  ferriferous. 
Lustre  vitreous ;  fibrous  varieties  sometimes  silky.  Color  white,  yellowish 
or  grayish-white,  brown.     Transparent — opaque.     Fracture  flat  conchoidal. 

Var. — Ferriferous,  Breunerite;  containing  several  p.  c.  of  iron  protoxide;  G.  =3-3*2; 
white,  yellowish,  brownish,  rarely  black  and  bituminous;  often  becoming  brown  on  exposure, 
and  hence  called  Brown  Spar, 

Comp.— Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCO»= Carbon  dioxide  52*4,  magnesia  47*6 =100;  but  iron 
often  replacing  some  magnesium. 

Pyr.,  etc.— B.  H.  resembles  calcite  and  dolomite,  and  like  the  latter  is  but  slightly  acted 
upon  by  cold  acids ;  in  powder  is  readily  dissolved  with  effervescence  in  warm  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Obs. — Found  in  talcose  schist,  serpentine,  and  other  magnesian  rocks ;  as  veins  in  serpen- 
tine, or  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  form  a  variety  of  verd-antique  marble  (magnesitic  ophMite  of 
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Hunt) ;  also  in  Canada,  as  a  rock,  more  or  less  pure,  associated  with  steatite,  serpentine,  and 
dolomite. 

Occurs  at  Hmbschutz  in  Moravia ;  in  Styria,  and  in  the  Tyrol ;  at  Frankenstein  in  Silesia ; 
Snarum,  Norway;  Baudissero  and  Caste!  lamonte  in  Piedmont.  Ill  America,  at  Bolton,  Mass.; 
at  Baretiills,  near  Baltimore,  ffld.  ;  in  Penn.,  at  West  Goshen,  Chester  Co.  ;  near  Texas,  Lan- 
caster Co. ;  California. 

Mebititb  and  PiBTOMKsrTK  oome  under  the  general  formula  (Mg,Fe)COi;  with  the  former 
Mg  :  Fe=3  :  1 ;  with  the  latter =1  :  1. 

fUDERTTE.    Spathic  Iron.     Chalybite.  EUenspath,  Grrm. 

Ithombohedral.  RaR=107°,  0A./Y  =  136°  37';  h  =  0-81715.  The 
faces  often  curved,  as  below.  Cleavage :  rhom- 
bohedrat, perfect.  Twins:  twinning- plane  —  £. 
Also  in  botryoidal  and  globular  forms,  Bnb- 
fibrous  within,  occasionally  silky  fibrous.  Often 
cleavable  massive,  with  cleavage  planes  undu- 
lating.    Coarse  or  fine  granular. 

II. =  3-5-4-5.  G.=3-7-3-9.  Lustre  vitreous, 
more  or  less  pearly.  Streak  white.  Color  ash- 
gray,  yellowish-gray,  greenish-gray,  also  brown 
and  brownish-red,  rarely  green ;  and  sometimes 
white.  Translucent — sub  translucent.  Fracture 
uneven.     Brittle. 

Comp.,  Var. — Ironcarbonate,FeCOi=Carbon  dioxide  87*9,  ii 
□f   the  iron  usually  replaced   by  manganese,  and  often  by  magnesium  o: 
varieties  contain  8-10  p.  c.  MnO. 

The  principal  varieties  arc  the  following : 

(1)  Ordinary.  («}  Cryitalliied.  (b)  Concretionary = tipherosidaritt ;  in  globular  concretions, 
either  solid  or  concentric  scaly,  with  usually  a  fibrous  structure,  (e)  Granniar  to  compact  mat- 
tiite.  (d)  Oolitic,  like  oolitic  limestone  in  structure,  (e)  Earthy,  or  stony,  impure  from 
mixture  with  clay  or  sand,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  clay  iron-stone  of  the  coal  forma' 
tion  and  Other  stratified  deposits  ;  H.  =3  to  7,  the  last  from  the  silica  present ;  Q.  .-3  0-3  8, 
or  mostly  3-10-3 -«5. 

Pyr.,etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  evolves  carbon  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide, 
blackens  and  becomes  magnetic  B.B.  blackens  and  fusee  at  4B.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for 
iron,  and  with  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil  generally  gives  a  manganese  reaction.  Only 
slowly  acted  upon  by  cold  acid,  but  dissolves  with  brisk  effervescence  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff.— Specific  gravity  higher  than  that  of  calcite  and  dolomite.     B.B.  becomes  magnetic 

Obs.— Side  rite  occurs  in  many  of  the  rock  strata,  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  as 
clay  iron-stone  in  connection  with  the  Coal  formation  and  many  other  stratified  deposits.  It 
is  often  associated  with  metallic  ores.  At  Freiberg  it  occurs  in  silver  mines.  In  Cornwall  it 
accompanies  tin.  It  is  also  found  accompanying  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  galenite,  vitreous 
copper,  etc  In  New  York,  according  to  Beck,  it  is  almost  always  associated  with  specular 
iron.  In  the  region  in  and  about  Styria  and  Carinthia  this  ore  forms  extensive  tracts  in  gneiss. 
At  Harzgerode  in  the  Han,  it  occurs  in  fine  crystals ;  also  in  Cornwall,  Alston-  Moor ,  and 
Devonshire  ;  near  Glasgow ;  also  at  Houillar,  Magescote,  etc.,  in  France,  etc. 

In  the  U.  States,  in  Vermont,  at  Plymouth.  In  Matt.,  at  Sterling.  In  Ctmn.,  at  Roxbury. 
In  jV.  York,  at  the  Sterling  ore  bed  in  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co. ;  at  the  Rossie  iron  mines,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.  In  If.  Carolina,  at  Fentress  and  Harlem  mines.  The  argillaceous  carbonate, 
in  nodules  and  beds  (clay  iron-stone),  is  abundant  in  the  coal  regions  of  Penn.,  Ohio,  and  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

RHOpOOHROBITB.    Dialoglte.    Manganspath,  Germ. 
Rhombohedral.      RaR  =  106°   51',  OaR=136°  3If;   4  =  0*8311. 
Cleavage :  R,  perfect.      Also  globular  and  botryoidal,  having  a  columnar 
structure,  sometimes  indistinct.     Also  granular  massive ;  occasionally  im- 
palpable; incrusting. 
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H.  =3'5-4c'5.  G.=3#4-3#7.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Color 
shades  of  rose-red,  yellowish-gray,  fawn-colored,  dark  red,  brown.  Streak 
white.     Translucent — subtranslucent.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp. — MnC09=Carbon  dioxide  38*3,  manganese  protoxide  61'7;  but  part  of  the  man- 
ganese usually  replaced  by  calcium,  and  often  also  by  magnesium  or  iron  ;  and  sometimes  by 
cobalt. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  changes  to  gray,  brown,  and  black,  and  decrepitates  strongly,  but  is  in- 
fusible. With  salt  of  phosphorus  and  borax  in  O.F.  gives  an  amethystine-colored  bead  in 
Ifc.  F.  becomes  colorless.  With  soda  on  platinum  foil  a  bluish-green  manganate.  Dissolves 
with  effervescence  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid.  On  exposure  to  the  air  changes  to  brown,  and 
pome  bright  rose-red  varieties  become  paler. 

Obs. — Occurs  commonly  in  veins  along  with  ores  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  and  with  other 
ores  of  manganese.  Found  at  Schemnitz  and  Kapnik  in  Hungary  ;  Nagyag  in  Transylvania ; 
near  Elbingerode  in  the  Harz ;  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony. 

Occurs  in  New  Jersey,  at  Mine  Hill,  Franklin  Furnace.  Abundant  at  the  silver  mines  of 
Austin,  Nevada ;  at  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

Named  rhodochrosite from  pteoy,  a  rose,  and  xpw<m,  color;  and  dwlogite,  from  810X074*  doubt. 


SMZTHSONITE.    Calamine  pt     Galmei  pt     Zinkspath,  Germ. 

Ehombohedral.  BaB=  107°  40',  OaB  =  137°  3' ;  c  =  0-8062.  R 
generally  curved  and  rough.  Cleavage :  li  perfect.  Also  reuiform,  botry- 
oidal,  or  stalactitic,  and  in  crystalline  incrustations;  also  granular,  and 
sometimes  impalpable,  occasionally  earthy  and  friable. 

H. =5.  G. =4-4*45.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Streak  white. 
Color  white,  often  grayish,  greenish,  brownish-white,  sometimes  green 
and  brown.  Snbtransparent — translucent.  Fracture  uneven — imperfectly 
conchoidal.     Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var. — ZnC03=Carbon  dioxide  35  2,  zinc  oxide  64*8  =  100;  but  part  of  the  zinc 
often  replaced  by  iron  or  manganese,  and  by  traces  of  calcium  and  magnesium  ;  sometimes 
by  cadmium. 

Varieties. — (1)  Ordinary,  (a)  Crystallized;  (b)  botryoidal  and  stalactitic,  common;  (c) 
granular  to  compact  massice;  (rf)  earthy \  impure,  in  nodular  and  cavernous  masses,  varying 
from  grayish-  white  to  dark  gray,  brown,  brownish-red,  brownish -black,  and  often  with  drusy 
surfaces  in  the  cavities  ;  "  dry-bone"  of  American  miners. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  loses  carbon  dioxide,  and,  if  pure,  is  yellow  while  hot  and 
colorless  on  cooling.  B.B.  infusible;  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  heated  in  O.F.  gives 
a  green  color  on  cooling.  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  zinc  vapors,  and  coats  the  coal  yellow 
while  hot,  becoming  white  on  cooling ;  this  coating,  moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a 
green  color  after  heating  in  O.  F.  Cadmiferous  varieties,  when  treated  with  soda,  give  at 
first  a  deep  yellow  or  brown  coating  before  the  zinc  coating  appears.  With  the  fluxes  some 
varieties  react  for  iron,  copper,  and  manganese.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  efferves- 
cence. 

Diff. — Distinguished  from  calamine  by  its  effervescence  in  acids. 

Obs. — Smithsonite  is  found  both  in  veins  and  beds,  especially  in  company  with  galeuite 
and  blende  ;  also  with  copper  and  iron  ores.  It  usually  occurs  in  calcareous  rocks,  and  is 
generally  associated  with  calamine,  and  sometimes  with  limonite.  It  is  often  produced  by 
the  action  of  zinc  sulphate  upon  calcium  or  magnesium  carbonate. 

Found  at  Xert»schinsk  in  Siberia  ;  at  Dognatzka  in  Hungary;  Bleiberg  and  Raibel  in  Carin- 
thia ;  Moresnct  in  .Belgium.  In  England,  at  Roughten  Gill,  Alston  Moor,  near  Matlock,  in 
the  Mendip  Hills,  and  elsewhere  ;  in  Scotland,  at  Leadhills;  in  Irelan'd,  at  Donegal. 

In  the  U.  States,  in  N.  Jersey,  at  Mine  Hill,  near  the  Franklin  Furnace.  In  Penn.^  at 
Lancaster  abundant ;  at  the  Perkiomen  lead  mine  ;  at  the  Ueberroth  mine,  near  Bethlehem. 
In  Wisconsin,  at  Mineral  Point,  Shullsburg,  etc.  In  Minnesota,  at  Ewing's  diggings,  N.  W. 
of  Dubuque,  etc.  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  along  with  the  lead  ores  in  Lower  Silurian 
limestone. 
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Aragonite    Group. 

ARAOONTTB. 

Orthorhombic  I A 1  =  116°  10',  0  A  1-t  =  130°  50' ;  £  :  I :  a  =  1-1571 
:  1-6055  :  1.  O  A  1  =  126°  15',  0  A  1-i  =  137°  15',  1-i  A  1-i,  top,  =  108° 
26'.  Crystals  usually  having  O  striated  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal ; 
often  tapering  from  the  presence  of  acute  domes  and  pyramids,  which  have 
unusual  indices.  Cleavage:  /  imperfect;  i-l  distinct;  1-i  imperfect. 
Twins:  t  winning-plane  1,  producing  of  ten  hexagonal  forma,  f.  738,  compare 
figures  on  pp.  96,  97.  Twinning  often  many  times  repeated  in  the  same 
crystal,  producing  successive  reversed  layers,  the  alternate  of  which  may  he 
exceedingly  thin ;  often  so  delicate  as  to  produce  by  the  succession  a  tine 
Bt nation  of  the  faces  of  a  prism  or  of  a  cleavage  plane.  Also  globular, 
reniform,  and  eoralloidal  shapes;  sometimes  columnar,  composed  of 
straight  and  divergent  fibres;  also  stalactitic ;  incrusting. 


rf^EA 


/=S3 


H.=3'5-4.  G.  =2-931,  Haidinger,  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclin- 
ing to  resinous  on  surfaces  of  fracture.  Color  white;  also  gray,  yellow, 
green, and  violet;  streak  uncolored.  Transparent — translucent.  Fracture 
subconchoidat.     Brittle. 

Vat.— 1.  Ordinary,  (a)  Crystallised  in  simple  or  compound  crystals,  the  Utter  much  the 
most  common  ;  often  in  radiating  groups  of  acioular  crystals,  lb)  Columnar ;  a  fine  fibrous 
variety  with  silky  lustre  is  called  Satin  spar,  (e)  Massive.  Staktctitic  or  ttaiagmitie  (either 
compact  or  fibrous  in  structural,  as  with  oaloite ;  SpraddnUin  is  stalactitic  from  Carlsbad, 
Coriiiliiulal ;  in  groupings  of  delicate  interlacing  and  coalescing  stems,  of  a  snow-white  color, 
and  looking  a  little  like  coral. 

Oomp.— CnCO„  like  calcite, = Carbon  dioiide  44,  lime  58=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — IS.  H.  whitens  and  falls  to  pieces,  and  sometimes,  when  containing  strontia,  im- 
parts a  more  intensely  red  color  to  the  flame  than  lime ;  otherwise  reacts  like  calcite. 

Diff.— See  calcite,  p.  879. 

Obs The  moat  common  repositories  of  aragonite  are  beds  of  gypsum,  beds  of  iron  ore 

(where  it  occurs  in  eoralloidal  forms,  and  is  denominated  floa-ferri,  "jtoaer  of  iron,"  Eisen- 
bliithe,  Germ. ),  basalt,  and  trap  rock ;  occasionally  it  occurs  in  lavas.  It  Is  often  associated 
with  copper  and  pyrite,  galeaite,  and  malachite. 

First  discovered  in  Aragon,  Spain  (whence  He  name),  at  Molina  and  Valencia.  Since 
iound  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia ;  at  Herrengrond  in  Hungary,  f.  738 ;  at  Baamgarten  in  Silesia ; 
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at  Leogang  in  Salzburg ;  in  Waltsch,  Bohemia,  and  many  other  places.  The  Jhrferri  variety 
is  found  in  great  perfection  in  the  Styrian  mines.  In  Buckinghamshire,  Devonshire,  in 
caverns ;  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire. 

Occurs  in  serpentine  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  at  Edenville,  N.  Y.;  at  the  Parish  ore  bed,  Rossie, 
N.  Y.;  at  Haddam,  Conn.;  at  New  Garden,  in  Chester  Co.,  Penn.;  at  Wood's  Mine,  Lancas- 
ter Co.,  Penn.;  at  Warsaw,  111.,  lining  geodes. 

Manganocalcite. —Composition  2MnCOi+(Ca,Mg)CO»,  with  a  little  iron  replacing  part 
of  the  manganese.     G.  =3*037.     Color  flesh-red  to  reddish-white.     Schemnitz,  Hungary. 
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WITHBRITB. 

Orthorhombic.     I A 1=  118°  30',  O  A 1-5  =  128°  45' ;  c  :  I :  &  =  1-246  : 

1*6808  :  1.  Twins :  all  the  annexed  figures,  com- 
position parallel  to  /;  reentering  angles  some- 
times observed.  Cleavage :  /  distinct ;  also  in 
globular,  tuberose,  and  botryoidal  forms ;  struc- 
ture either  columnar  or  granular ;  also  amor- 
phous. 

H.=3-3-75.  G.=4-29-4-35.  Lustre  vitreous, 
inclining  to  resinous,  on  surfaces  of  fracture. 
Color  white,  often  yellowish,  or  grayish.  Streak 
white.  Subtransparent — translucent.  Fracture 
uneven.    Brittle. 

Comp.— BaCO,=Carbon  dioxide  223,  baryta  77*7=100. 
Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  2  to  a  bead,  coloring  the  flame  yel- 
lowish-green; after  fusion  reacts  alkaline.     B.B.  on  charcoal 
with  soda  fuses  easily,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  coal.    Soluble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  solution,  even  when  very  much  diluted,  gives  with  sulphuric 
acid  a  white  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

Diif. — Distinguishing  characters:  high  specific  gravity;  effervescence  with  acids;  green 
coloration  of  the  flame  B.B. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Alston-Moor  in  Cumberland ;  at  Fallowfield,  near  Hexham  in  Northumber- 
land ;  Tarnowitz  in  Silesia  ;  Leogang  in  Salzburg  ;  Peggau  in  Styria ;  some  places  in  Sicily  ; 
the  mine  of  Arqueros,  near  Coquimbo,  Chili ;  near  Lexington,  Ky. ,  with  barite. 

Witherite  is  extensively  mined  at  Fallowfield,  and  is  used  in  chemical  works  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate-glass,  and  in  France  in  making  beet- sugar. 
Bromlite. — Formula  as  for  barytocalcite,  but  orthorhombic  in  form. 


STRONTIANITXJ. 

Orthorhombic.     I A  1=  117°  19',  O  A  l-l  =  130°  5' ;  c  :  b  :  d  =  1-1883  : 

1-6421  :  1.     O  A  1  =  125°  43',  OM-i  =  144°  6', 
1  A  1,  mac,  =  130°   1',  1  A  1,  brach.,  =  92°  11'. 
Cleavage  :  1  nearly  perfect,  i-i  in  traces.     Crys- 
tals  often   acicular   and   in    divergent   groups. 
Twins :  like  those  of  aragonite.     O  usually  stri- 
ated parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal.     Also  in 
columnar  globular  forms ;  fibrous  and  granular. 
H.=3*5-4.     G.=3-605-3-713.     Lustre   vitre- 
ous ;  inclining  to  resinous  on  uneven  faces  of 
fracture.     Color  pale  asparagus-green,  apple-green  ;  also  white,  gray,  yel- 
low,   and    yellowish-brown.      Streak    white.      Transparent — translucent. 
Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 
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Comp.— SrCO,  =  Carbon  dioxide  39  7,  etrontia  7C-3;  bat  a  email  put  of  the  strontium 
often  replaced  by  calcium. 

Pyr.,  etc B.B.  swellH  up,  throws  out  minute  sprouts,  Cusps  only  on  the  thin  edges,  and 

colon  the  name  strantia-red ;  the  assay  reacts  alkaline  after  ignition.  Moistened  with  hydra- 
chloric  acid  and  treated  either  B.B.  or  in  the  naked  lamp  gives  an  intense  red  color.  With 
soda  on  charcoal  the  pure  mineral  fuses  to  a  clear  glass,  and  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  coal ; 
if  lime  or  iron  be  present  they  are  separated  and  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  coal.  Soluble 
in  hydrochloric  add  ;  the  dilute  solution  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

Din!.— Differs  from  related  minerals,  not  carbonates,  in  effervescing  with  adds ;  lower 
specific  gravity  than  witherlte.  and  colors  the  flame  red. 

Obi Occurs  at  Htrontian  in  Argyleshiro  ;  in  Yorkshire,  England  ;  Giant's  Causeway,  Ire- 
land ;  Cliiu-thal  in  the  Harz  ;  Br.iunsdorf,  Saxony  ;  Leogang  in  Salzburg.  In  the  II.  States 
it  occurs  at  Schoharie,  S.  Y.,  in  grannlar  and  columnar  masses,  and  also  in  crystals.  At 
Huscalonge  Lake;  at  Cnaumont  Bay  and  Theresa,  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  Mifflin  Co.,  Penn. 


OEHUB8ITE.    Weissbleien,  Bleispath,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic.  I A 1=  117°  13',  0  a  1-i  =  130°  9J' ;  c  :  I :  &  =  M852 
:  1-6383  :  1.       O  A  1  =  125° 

46',    OAl-l  =  144°   S'.lAl,  7*  746 

mac,  =  130°,  1 A 1,  brach.,  = 
92°  19'.  Cleavage":  /  often 
im]>erfect ;  2-1  hardly  leas  so. 
Crystals  usually  thin,  broad, 
and  brittle;  sometimes  stout. 
Twins  :  very  common  ;  twin- 
ning-plane  I,  producing  usu- 
ally cruciform  or  stellate 
forms;  also  less  commonly, 
twinning- plane  t-4.  Karely 
fibrous,  often  granular  mas- 
sive and  compact.     Sometimes  Stalactltic. 

II. =3-35.  G.=6'465-6'480 ;  some  earthy  varieties  as  low  as  5-4. 
Lustre  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous  or  resinous;  sometimes  pearly; 
sometimes  Bubinetiillic,  if  the  colors  are  dark,  or  from  a  superficial  change. 
Color  white,  gray,  grayish-black,  sometimes  tinged  blue  or  green  by  some 
of  the  salts  of  copper;  streak  uncolored.  Transparent — sub  translucent. 
Fracture  conchoidal.     Very  brittle. 

Comp.— PbCOi= Carbon  dioxide  IBB,  lead  oxide  88o=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.—  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  loses  carbon  dioiide,  tnrns  Srst  yellow,  and  at 
a  higher  temperature  dark  red,  but  becomes  yellow  again  on  cooling.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses 
very  easily,  and  in  R.F.  yields  metallic  lead.     Soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid  with  effervescence. 

DifF. — Unlike  anglesite,  it  effervesces  with  nitric  add.  Characterized  by  high  specific 
gravity,  and  yielding  lead  B.B. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  connection  with  other  lead  minerals,  and  is  formed  froTn  galenite,  which, 
as  it  passes  to  a  sulphate,  may  be  changed  to  carbonate  by  means  of  solutions  of  calcium 
bicarbonate.  It  is  found  at  Johanngeorgensbadt ;  at  XerWchiiisk  and  Beresof  in  Siberia  ;  at 
Clausthal  in  the  Hart ;  at  Bleiberg  in  Cariuthia;  at  Mies  and  Prai  brain  in  Bohemia;  atHets- 
hanva.  Hungary;  in  England,  in  Cornwall;  near  Matlock  and  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire;  at 
Lea'dhills.  Scotland ;  in  Wioklow,  Ireland. 

Found  in  Penn. ,  at  Phaoixville  ;  at  Perkiomen.     In  If.  Yerrk,  at  the  Rossie  lead  mine.    In 
Virginia,  at  Austin's  mines,  Wythe  Co.     In  JV.  Carolina,  at  King's  mine,  Davidson  Co. ,  good. 
In  Wisconsin  and  other  lead  mines  of  the  northwestern  States,  rarely  in  crystals ;  near  the 
Blue  Hounds,  Wise.,  in  stalactites. 
25 
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BARYTOCALCITE. 

Monoclhiic.     C=  73°  52',  I A  /=  106°  54',  O  A 14  =  149° ;  b  :  I  :  a  = 

0*81035  :  1*29583  :  1.     Cleavage :  7",  perfect ;   (9,  less  perfect ;  also  massive. 

*  II. =4.     G.=3'6363-3#66.     Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.    Color 

white,   grayish,  greenish,   or    yellowish.      Streak  white.     Transparent — 

translucent.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp. — (Ba,Ca)CO»,  where  Ba  :  Ca=l  :  1=  Barium  carbonate  66  *&,  calcium  carbonate 
33-7=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  colors  the  flame  yellowish -green,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  fuses  on 
the  thin  edges  and  assumes  a  pale  green  color ;  the  assay  reacts  alkaline  after  ignition.  With 
the  fluxes  reacts  for  manganese.  With  soda  on  charcoal  the  lime  is  separated  as  an  infusible 
mass,  while  the  remainder  is  absorbed  by  the  coal.     Soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Alston-Moor  in  Cumberland,  in  the  Subcarboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone. 

Parisite. — A  carbonate  containing  cerium  (also  La,Di),  and  calcium  with  6  p.  c.  fluorine. 
Exact  composition  uncertain.  In  hexagonal  crystals.  Color  brownish-yellow.  Muso  valley, 
New  Granada.  Kischtimite,  from  the  gold  washing  of  the  Barsovska  river,  Urals,  is  wiinilur 
in  composition,  but  contains  no  calcium. 

Bastnasite  (Hamartite). — Composition  2RCO»+RF2,  with  R=Ce  :  La=2  :  8.  Analysis, 
Nordenskidlil,  CO*  1950,  LaO  45-77,  CeO  2849,  H20  101,  F,0,  (5'23)=100.  Found  in  small 
masses  imbedded  between  allanite  crystals.     Riddarhyttan,  Sweden. 

PHOSOBNITB.    Bleihornerz,  Germ. 

Tetragonal.  0Al-i  =  132o  37';  c=  1-0871.  Cleavage:  /  and  U 
bright ;  also  basal. 

H.=2#75-3.  G.=6-6'31.  Lustre  adamantine.  Color  white,  gray,  and 
yellow.     Streak  white.     Transparent — translucent.     Rather  sectile. 

Oomp. — PbCOa+PbCl-r=Lead  carbonate  49,  lead  chloride  51=100,  or  lead  oxide  81  -9,  car- 
bon dioxide  8-1,  chlorine  13-0=102'9. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  melts  readily  to  a  yellow  globule,  which  on  cooling  becomes  white  and 
crystalline.  On  charcoal  in  R.F.  gives  metallic  lead,  with  a  white  coating  of  lead  chloride. 
With  a  salt  of  phosphorus  bead  previously  saturated  with  copper  oxide  gives  the  chlorine 
reaction.     Dissolves  with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — At  Crawford  near  Matlock  in  Derbyshire  ;  very  rare  in  Cornwall ;  in  large  crystals 
at  Gibbau  and  Monteponi  in  Sardinia  ;  near  Bobrek  in  Upper  Silesia. 


Hydrous  Carbonates. 

TRONA. 

Monoclinic.  O  A  i-i  =  103°  15'.  Cleavage :  i-i  perfect.  Often  fibrous 
or  columnar  massive. 

H.  =  2*5-3.  G.=2*ll.  Lustre  vitreous,  glistening.  Color  gray  or  yel- 
lowish-white. Translucent.  Taste  alkaline.  Not  altered  by  exposure  to 
a  dry  atmosphere. 

Oomp.— Na4C3Ofl+3aq=Carbon  dioxide  402,  soda  378,  water  220. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tnbe  yields  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  B.B.  imparts  an  intensely 
yellow  color  to  the  flame.  Soluble  in  water,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  Reacts  alkaline 
with  moistened  test  paper. 

Obs. — The  specimen  analyzed  by  Klaproth  came  from  the  province  of  Suckenna,  two  days' 
journey  from  Fezzen,  Africa.     To  this  species  belongs  the  urao  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake 
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in  Maracaibo,  S.  A. ,  a  day's  journey  from  Merida.     Efflorescences  of  trona  occur  near  the 
Sweetwater  river,  Rocky  Mountains,  mixed  with  sodium  sulphate  and  common  salt. 

Natron  or  Soda  (sodium  carbonate,  Na*CO,+10aq).     Thermonatrite,  Na^COt+aq. 
Tescuemacherite,  Ammonium  carbonate. 


QAT-LUSSmi. 

Monoclinic.  C  =  78°  27',  I A 1=  68°  50'  and  111°  10',  0  A 14  =  125< 
15' ; .  c  :  b  :  d  =  096945  :  0-67137  :  1. 
14  A  14,  adj.,  =  109°  30',  £  A  i  =  110° 
30'.  Crystals  often  lengthened,  and 
prismatic  in  the  direction  of  14 ;  also  in 
that  of  £ ;  also  (f r.  Nevada^  not  elongate, 
but  thin  in  the  direction  oi  the  orthodia- 
gonal,  O  being-  very  narrow  or  wanting ; 
surfaces  usually  uneven,  being  formed 
of  minute  subordinate  planes.  Cleav- 
age :  I  perfect ;  O  less  so,  but  giving  a 
reflected  image  in  a  strong  light. 

H.=2-3.  (*.= 1*92-1*99.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  white,  yellowish- 
white.  Streak  uncolored  to  grayish.  Translucent.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Extremely  brittle.     Not  phosphorescent  by  friction  or  heat. 


Maracaibo. 


Nevada. 


Oomp. — NaaCO»  +  CaCO»+5aq= Sodium  carbonate  85*9,  calcium  carbonate  38*8,  water 
80-3=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Heated  in  a  matrass  the  crystals  decrepitate  and  become  opaque.  B.B.  fuses 
easily  to  a  white  enamel,  and  colors  the  flame  intensely  yellow.  With  the  fluxes  it  behaves 
like  calcium  carbonate.  Dissolves  in  acids  with  a  brisk  effervescence ;  partly  soluble  in  water, 
and  reddens  turmeric. 

Obs. — Abundant  at  Lagunilla,  near  Merida,  in  Maracaibo,  where  its  crystals  are  dissemi- 
nated at  the  bottom  of  a  small  lake,  in  a  bed  of  day,  covering  urao  ;  the  natives  call  it  davos 
or  nails,  in  allusion  to  its  crystalline  form.  Also  on  a  small  island  in  Little  Salt  Lake,  near 
Ragtown,  Nevada,  about  li  m.  S.  of  the  main  emigrant  road  to  Humboldt.  The  lake  is  in  a 
crater-shaped  basin,  and  its  waters  are  flense  and  strongly  saline. 

The  distorted  crystals  from  Sangerhausen  have  been  long  considered  pseudomorphs  after 
gay-lussite,  though  DesCloizeaux  regards  them  as  pseudomorphs  after  celestite.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  as  found  by  the  author,  that  pseudomorphs  of  calcium  carbonate  after  gay- 
lnssite  do  occur  on  a  largo  scale  in  Nevada. 


HYDROMAGNESITB. 

Monoclinic.      C=S2°-8S°,  1 A  7=87°  52'-88°,   0A24 
:  &  —  (nearly)  0*455  :  1*0973  :  1.     Crystals  small,  usually 
acicular  or  bladed,  and  tufted.     Also   amorphous ;   as 
chalky  or  mealy  crusts. 

H.  of  crystals  3*5.  G.= 2-1 45-2*18,  Smith  &  Brush. 
Lustre  vitreous  to  silky  or  subpearly ;  also  earthy.  Color 
and  streak  white.     Brittle. 

Oomp.— 3MgCOa+HsMg09+8aq=Carbon  dioxide  36*3,  magnesia 
43-9,  water  19-8=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  water  and  carbon  dioxide. 
B.  B.  infusible,  but  whitens,  and  the  assay  reacts  alkaline  to  turmeric 
paper.  Soluble  in  acids ;  the  crystalline  compact  varieties  are  but 
slowly  acted  upon  by  cold  add,  but  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  hot 
acid. 


a 
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Obs. — Occurs  at  Hrubschitz,  in  Moravia,  in  serpentine;  in  Negroponte,  near  Kami;  at 
Kaiserstuhl,  in  Baden,  impure.  In  the  U.  States,  near  Texas,  Lancaster  Co.,  Feiin.  ;  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Hydrodolomite. — Composition  3(Ca,Mg)COs-i-aq.  From  Mt  Somma.  Pewnttk  from 
Texas,  Pa. ,  is  similar. 

Predazzite  and  Pencatitk  are  mixtures  of  calcite  and  brucite.     Tyrol. 

Dawsonite. — In  thin-bladed,  white,  transparent  crystals  on  trachyte.  H.  =3.  G.  =2*40. 
Analysis,  Harrington,  AlO,  32  84,  MgO  tr.,  CaO  5»5,  Na,0  2020,  K,0  038,  HaO  11-91,  CO, 
29*88,  SiO«  0*40=101*56.  Regarded  as  "  a  hydrous  carbonate  of  aluminum,  calcium,  and 
sodium ;  or  perhaps  as  a  hydrate  of  aluminum  with  carbonates  of  calcium  and  sodium." 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Hovite. — Supposed  to  be  a  hydrous  carbonate  of  aluminum  and  calcium.  Soft,  white, 
and  friable ;  earthy  in  fracture.     From  Hove,  near  Brighton,  with  collyrite. 


LANTHANITB. 

Orthorhombic.  I A  7=  93°  30'-94°,  Blake,  92°  46',  v.  Lang  ;  I A  1  - 
142°  36' ;  i:b:d  =  0-99898  :  10496  :  1,  v.  Lang.  In  thin  four-sided 
plates  or  minute  tables,  with  bevelled  edges.  Cleavage  micaceous.  Also 
fine  granular  or  earthy. 

H.=2-5  —  3.  G.= 2*666.  Lustre  pearly  or  dull.  Color  grayish-white, 
delicate  pink,  or  yellowish. 

Oomp.— LaC08+3aq=Lanthana  52-6,  carbon  dioxide  21*3,  water  26*1=100.  There  is 
some  oxide  of  didymium  with  the  lanthana,  according  to  Smith. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.B.  infusible  ;  but  whitens  and  becomes 
opaque,  silvery,  and  brownish ;  with  borax,  a  glass,  slightly  bluish,  reddish,  or  amethystine, 
on  cooling ;  with  salt  of  phosphorus  a  glass,  bluish  amethystine  while  hot,  red  cold,  the 
bead  becoming  opaque  when  but  slightly  heated,  and  retaining  a  pink  color.  Effervesces  in 
the  acids. 

Obs. — Found  coating  cerite  at  Bastniis,  Sweden ;  also  with  the  zinc  ores  of  the  Sauoon 
valley,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. ;  at  the  Sandford  iron-ore  bed,  Moriah,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tengkrite. — Yttrium  carbonate.     As  a  coating  on  gadolinite  from  Ytterby. 

Zaratite.  Emerald  Nickel,  SiUiman.  Nickelsmaragd,  Germ. — Composition  Ni,CO»+ 
6aq.  or  NiC03  +  2H>Ni0<,4-4aq.  This  requires:  Carbon  dioxide  118,  nickel  oxide  59*3, 
water  28*9  =  100.  Usually  as  an  emerald-green  coatiDg;  thus  on  chromite  at  Texas,  Penn., 
where  it  was  first  noticed  ;  Swinaness,  Shetland ;  Cape  Hortegal,  Spain. 

Remington ite. — A  hydrous  cobalt  carbonate.     Finksburg,  Md. 


HYDROZINOITE.     Zinkbliithe,  Germ. 

Massive,  earthy  or  compact.  As  incrustations,  the  crusts  sometimes  con- 
centric and  agate-like.     At  times  reniform,  pisolitic,  stalactitic 

H.=2-2*5.c  G.=3-58-3'8.  Lustre  dull.  Color  pure  white,  grayish  or 
yellowish.     Streak  shining.     Usually  earthy  or  chalk-like. 

Oomp.— In  part  ZnC03  +2H,Zn02= Carbon  dioxide  13*6,  zinc  oxide  753,  water  11*1=100. 
Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  ;  in  other  respects  resembles  smithsonite. 
Obs. — Occurs  at  most  mines  of  zinc,  and  is  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  other  ores  of 


(mariohite). 


Aukichalcitb. — A  cupreous    hydrozincite.      Usually  in  drusy  incrustations.       Altai; 
Matlock,  Derbyshire;  Spain;  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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MALACHITE. 


750 


Monoclinic.  C  =  88°  32',  I A  7=  104°  28',  i-i  A  -14  =  118°  15',  Zcpharo- 
vich ;    c  :  b  :  d  =  051155  :  1*2903  :  1.      Common    form 
f.  751 ;  also  same  with  other  terminal  planes;  also  with 
i-i  wanting ;  also  with  i-i,  i-i  very  large,  making  a  rect- 
angular prism ;  also  with  the  vertical  prism  very  short, 

m  f.  321.     Crystals  rarely  simple.     Iwins  :  twinning- 


as 

plane  i-i,  f .  750 ;  often  penetration  twins,  as  in  f.  321, 
322,  p.  99.  Cleavage  :  basal,  highly  perfect ;  clino- 
diagonal  less  distinct.  Usually  massive  or  incrusting, 
with  surface  tuberose,  botrvoidal,  or  stalactitic,  and  struc- 
ture divergent ;  often  delicately  compact  fibrous,  and 
banded  in  color  ;  frequently  granular  or  earthy. 

II.  =  3*5-4.    G.=3*7-4'01.    Lustre  of  crystals  adaman- 
tine, inclining  to  vitreous;  of  fibrous  varieties  more  or 
less  silky ;  often  dull  and  earthy.    Color  bright  green.    Streak  paler  green. 
Translucent — subtranslucent — opaque.     Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven. 

Comp.— CuaC04+ H«0=CuCOB+H8CuOa=Carbon  dioxide  19*9,  copper  oxide  71*9,  water 
8-2=100. 

Pyx.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2,  coloring  the 
flame  emerald -green ;  on  charcoal  is  reduced  to  metallic  copper  ;  with  the  fluxes  reacts  like 
tenorite.     Soluble  in  acids  with  effervescence. 

DiflL — Differs  from  other  copper  ores  of  a  green  color  in  its  effervescence  with  acids. 

Obs. — Green  malachite  accompanies  other  ores  of  copper.  Perfect  crystals  are  quite  rare. 
Occurs  abundantly  in  the  Urals ;  at  Ohessy  in  France ;  at  Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol ;  in  Cornwall 
and  in  Cumberland,  England ;  Sandlodge  copper  mine,  Scotland  ;  Limerick,  Waterford,  and 
elsewhere,  Ireland ;  at  Grimberg,  near  Siegen  in  Germany.  At  the  copper  mines  of  Nischne- 
Tagilsk,  belonging  to  M.  Demidoff,  a  bed  of  malachite  was  opened  which  yielded  many  tons 
of  malachite.  Also  in  handsome  masses  at  Bembe,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  with  the 
copper  ores  of  Cuba ;  Chili ;  Australia. 

In  jV.  Jersey,  at  New  Brunswick.  In  Pennsylvania,  near  Morgantown,  Berks  County  ;  at 
Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co. ;  at  the  Perkiomen  and  PhenixviUe  lead  mines.  In  Wisconsin,  at  the 
copper  mines  of  Mineral  Point,  and  elswhere.  In  California,  at  Hughes's  mine  in  Calaveras 
Co.  • 

Green  malachite  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  when  in  large  masses  is  cut  into  tables,  snuff- 
boxes, vases,  etc.     Named  from  natox*},  mallows,  in  allusion  to  the  green  color. 

Cuprocalcite. — Massive.  H.=3.  G.=3  90.  Color  vermilion-red.  Analysis,  Raymondi, 
CuaO  5045,  CaO  2016,  COa  24*00,  HaO  3-20,  Fe08  0*60,  AlO,  020,  MgO  0*97,  SiO,  030= 
09*86.    Occurs  with  a  ferruginous  calcite  at  the  copper  mines  of  Canza  in  Peru. 


AZURITB.    Kupferlasur,  Germ. 

Monoclinic.  C  =  87°  39' ;  7a  7=  99D  32',  O A 14  =  138°  41';  c  :  b  :  d 
=  1*039  :  1*181 :  1.  O  usually  striated  parallel  with  the  clinodiagonal. 
Cleavage :  24  rather  perfect ;  i-i  less  distinct ;  7  in  traces.  Also  massive, 
and  presenting  imitative  shapes,  having  a  columnar  composition  ;  ako  dull 
and  earthy. 

H.=3*5-4*25.  G.=3*5-3*831.  Lustre  vitreous,  almost  adamantine. 
Color  various  shades  of  azure-blue,  passing  into  Berlin-blue.  Streak  blue, 
lighter  than  the  color.  Transparent — subtranslucent.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Brittle. 
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Comp.— Cu,Cu80T+H,0=2CuCO,+H8CuO«=Carbon  dioxide  25'6,  copper  oxide  69-8, 
water  5  2=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  in  malachite. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Cheesy,  near  Lyons,  whence  its  name  Chessy  Copper.  Also  in  Siberia ;  at 
Moldawa  in  the  Bannat ;  at  Wheal  Buller,  near  Redruth  in  Cornwall ;  also  in  Devonshire  and 
Derbyshire. 

In  Penn.,  at  the  Perkiomen  lead  mine ;  at  Phenixville,  in  crystals;  at  Cornwall.  In  Wis- 
consin, near  Mineral  Point     In  California,  Calaveras  Co. ,  at  Hughes's  mine. 

According  to  Schrauf ,  who  has  given  a  crystallographic  monograph  of  the  species,  the  form 
is  closely  related  to  that  of  epidote  (Ber.  Ak.  Wien,  July  8,  1871). 


BISMUTH'S.    Wismuthspath,  Oerm. 

In  implanted  acicular  crystallizations  (pseudomorphous)  ;  also  incrasting 
or  amorphous ;  pulverulent. 

II.=4-4#5.  6.=6#86-6'909.  Lustre  vitreous,  when  pure;  sometimes 
dull.  Color  white,  mountain-green,  and  dirty  siskin-green ;  occasionally 
straw-yellow  and  yellowish-gray.  Streak  greenish-gray  to  colorless.  Sub- 
translucent — opaque.     Brittle. 

• 

Oomp. — 2BieC»Oi8  f  9H30,  Ramm.  (S.  Carolina) = Carbon  dioxide  6*38,  bismuth  oxide 
89  75,  water  3  87=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  and  gives  off  water.  B.B.  fuses  readily,  and  on 
charcoal  is  reduced  to  bismuth,  and  coats  the  coal  with  yellow  bismuth  oxide.  Dissolves  in 
nitric  acid,  with  slight  effervescence.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  affording  a  deep  yellow 
solution. 

Oba. — Bismutite  occurs  at  Schneeberg  and  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Joachimsthal ;  near 
Baden ;  also  in  the  gold  district  of  Chesterfield,  S.  C. ;  in  Gaston  Co.,  N.  C,  in  yellowish- 
white  concretions. 

Liebigite;  Voglite  (Urankalk,  Germ.). — Carbonates  of  uranium  and  calcium,  from  the 
decomposition  of  uraninite.  Exact  composition  doubtful.  Sciikockeiungite  is  an  oxycar- 
bonate  of  uranium  (Schrauf).  Orthorhombic.  Occurs  in  six-sided  tabular  crystals.  Joachims- 
thal 


WnEWELLiTE. — An  oxalate  of  calcium.     In  minute  monoclinic  crystals  on  calcite. 

Humboldtite. — A  hydrous  oxalate  of  iron,  2FeCa04  +  3aq.  Compact;  earthy.  In  brown - 
coal  of  Koloseruk,  near  Bilin ;  also  in  black  shales  at  Kettle  Point ;  in  Bosanquet,  Canada. 

Mellite  (Honigstein,  Germ.). — Tetragonal.  In  octahedrons  ;  also  massive,  honey -yeUow, 
reddish,  or  brownish,  rarely  white.  AlaC 1 2On 4-  18aq  = Alumina  14 '3(5,  mellitic  acid  4030, 
water  ^5  34—100.  Axtern,  Thuringia;  Luschitz,  Bohemia;  Walchuw,  Moravia;  Nertschinsk, 
etc. 
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VI.  HYDROCARBON  COMPOUNDS. 


The  Hydrogen-Carbon  Compounds  include  (1)  the  simple  hydrocarbons  ; 
and  (2}  the  oxygenated  hydrocarbons. 

1.  The  simple  hydro  carbons  embrace  : 

(a)  The  Mai-sh  Gas  series.  General  formula  Cnn2n+2-  Here  belong  the 
liquid  naphthas,  the  more  volatile  parts  of  petroleum ;  also  the  butter-like 
solids  scheererite.  and  chrismatite. 

Petroleum. — Mineral  oil.  Kerosene.  Bergol,  Steinol,  Erdol,  Qerm.  Petroleum  is  a  thick  to 
thin  fluid.  Color  yellow  or  brown,  or  colorless ;  translucent  to  transparent.  The  specific  gravity 
varies  from  0*7  to  0*9.  Chemically  it  consists  essentially  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  contain- 
ing several  members  of  the  naphtha  group,  as  also  the  oils  of  the  ethylene  series,  and  the 
paraffins.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  constituents  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  density 
or  viscidity  of  the  fluid     It  grades  insensibly  into  pittasphalt,  and  that  into  solid  bitumen. 

Occurs  in  rocks  or  deposits  of  nearly  all  geological  ages,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the 
present  epoch.  It  is  associated  most  abundantly  with  argttlaceou3  shales  and  sandstones,  but 
is  found  also  permeating  limestones,  giving  them  a  bituminous  odor,  and  rendering  them 
sometimes  a  considerable  source  of  oil.  From  these  oliferous  shales  and  limestones  the  oil 
often  exudes,  and  appears  floating  on  the  streams  or  lakes  of  the  region,  or  rises  in  oil  springs. 
It  also  exists  collected  in  subterranean  cavities  in  certain  rocks,  whence  it  issues  in  jets  or 
fountains  whenever  an  outlet  is  made  by  boring.  These  cavities  are  situated  mostly  along 
the  course  of  gentle  anticlinals  in  the  rocks  of  the  region ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable,  as  has 
been  suggested,  that  they  originated  for  the  most  part  in  the  displacements  of  the  strata  caused 
by  the  slight  uplift.  The  oil  which  fills  the  cavities  has  ordinarily  been  derived  from  the 
subjacent  rocks ;  for  the  strata,  m  which  the  cavities  exist,  are  frequently  barren  sandstones. 

Obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania ;  also  found  in  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  New  York.  In  Canada,  at  several  places ;  in 
southern  California ;  in  Mexico  ;  Trinidad. 

Some  well-known  foreign  localities  are  :  Rangoon,  Burmah ;  western  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  in  Parma,  Italy  ;  Sicily ;  Galicia ;  Tegernsee,  Bavaria  ;  Hanover. 


(b)  The   Olefiant   or  Ethylene  series.     General  formula  Cnll^.     Here 

i  group  of  liquids,  or  pittasphalts  (mineral  tar),  and  the 


Vax-like  in  consistence ;  white  and  translucent.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
ether,  and  crystallizing  more  or  less  perfectly  from  the  solutions.  G. 
lg  point  for  the  following  species,  33°-90l3.  The  different  species 
t,  vary  also  in  boiling  point,  and  other  characters. 
Pennsylvania  petroleum,  a  freezing  mixture  reducing  the  tempera- 
eparate  it  in  crystals.  Also  in  the  naphtha  of  the  Caspian,  in  Ban- 
der liquid  bitumens.  It  is  a  result  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
ignite,  coaly  or  bituminous  shales,  most  viscid  bitumens,  wood-tar, 
ces. 

Latin  parum,  little,  and  affinia,  alluding  to  the  feeble  affinity  for  other 
words,  its  chemical  indifference. 

belong : 
/ency  of  soft  tallow.     Melting  point  39°  C.     Soluble  in  cold  ether. 
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Hatchettite. — In  thin  plates  or  massive.  Color  yellowish,  or  greenish-white ;  blackens 
on  exposure.  Melting  point  46°  C.  In  the  coal-measures  of  Glamorganshire ;  Ro&sitz, 
Moravia. 

Ozocerite. — Like  wax  or  spermaceti  in  appearance  and  consistency.  G.=0 '85-0*90. 
Colorless  to  white  when  pure ;  often  leek-green,  yellowish,  brownish -yellow,  brown.  Trans- 
lucent. Greasy  to  the  touch.  Fusing  point  56°  to  63°  C.  Occurs  io  beds  of  coal,  or  associ- 
ated bituminous  deposits  ;  that  of  Slanik,  Moldavia,  beneath  a  bed  of  bituminous  clay  shale ; 
in  masses  of  sometimes  80  to  100  lbs.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians,  not  far  from  beds  of 
coal  and  salt;  that  of  Boryslaw  in  a  bituminous  clay  assDciated  with  calciferous  beds  in  the 
formation  of  the  Carpathians,  in  masses.  The  same  compouod  has  been  obtained  from  mine- 
ral coal,  peat,  and  petroleum,  mineral  tar,  etc,  by  destructive  distillation.  Named  from  &,u*, 
STTidl,  and  tvipos,  wax,  in  allusion  to  the  odor. 

Elaterite. — Massive,  soft,  elastic;  often  like  india-rubber,  though  sometimes  hard  and 
brittle.  It  is  found  at  Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  lead  mine  of  Odin,  along  with  lead  ore 
and  calcite.  in  compact  reniform  or  fungoid  masses,  and  is  abundant.  Also  reported  from  St. 
Bernard's  Well,  Edinburgh,  etc. 

Zietrisikite  and  Ptbopissite  belong  here. 


(c)  The  Camphene  Series.     General  Formula  CnH2n_4. 

FicnTELiTE. — In  white  xnonoclinic  crystals.  Brittle.  Solidifies  at  36°  C.  Soluble  in  ether. 
The  mineral  occurs  in  the  form  of  shining  scales,  flat  crystals,  and  thin  layers  between  the 
rings  of  growth  and  throughout  the  texture  of  pine  wood  (identical  in  species  with  the  modern 
Pinus  sylteatris)  from  peat  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Redwitz  in  the  FichLelgebirge,  North 
Bavaria.     In  peat  near  Sobeslau ;  in  a  log  of  Pinus  Australia. 

Hart  it  e. — Resembles  fichtelite,  but  melts  at  74° -75"  C.  Found  in  a  kind  of  pine,  like 
fichtelite.  but  of  a  different  species,  the  Peuce  acerosa  Unger,  belonging  to  an  earlier  geological 
epoch.  From  the  brown-coal  beds  of  Oberhart,  near  Gloggnitz,  not  far  from  Vienna.  Reported 
also  from  Rosenthal  near  Koflach  in  Styria,  and  Pravali  in  Carinthia. 

Dinite  and  Ixolyte  belong  here. 


(d)  The   Benzole   Series,     General    Formula   Onll^.*      Including   the 
Benzole  liquids  and  Konlite  from  Uznach.  and  Redwitz. 

(e)  The  Kaphthalin  Series.     General  P'ormula  Onll^.^. 

Naphthat.in. — Occura  in  Rangoon  tar.  Idrialitk,  crystalline  in  the  pure  state.  Color 
white.  In  nature  found  only  impure,  being  mixed  with  cinnabar,  clay,  and  some  pyrite  and 
gypsum  in  a  brownish-black  earthy  material,  called  from  its  combustibility  and  the  presence 
of  mercury,  inflammable  cinnabar  (Quccfafilbtrbrajulerz).  ldria,  Spain.  Aragotite,  from 
New  Almaden  Mine,  Cal.,  is  related  to  idrialite. 


2.  The  Oxygenated  Hydrocarbons  embrace  different  groups  having 
ratios  of  C  :  II  varying  from  1  :  2  to  5  :  5£,  or  less.  Some  of  the  more 
important  are : 

Gkocerite.  Wax-like.  Color  white.  Melting  point  near  80 5  C.  ;  after  fusion  solidifies  as 
a  yellowish  wax,  hard  but  not  very  brittle.  Soluble  in  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  C2*H660J=Carbon 
79*24,  hydrogen  13*21,  oxygen  7*55  =  100.  From  the  same  dark-brown  brown  coal  of  Gester- 
witz  that  afforded  the  geomyricite,  and  from  the  same  solution. 

Gkomyricite. — Wax-like.  Obtained  in  a  pulverulent  form  from  a  solution,  the  grains  con- 
sisting of  acicular  crystals.  Color  white.  Melting  point  80 -83  C.  After  fusion  has  the 
aspect  of  a  yellowish  brittle  wax.  Soluble  easily  in  hot  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
slightly  in  alcohol  of  80  p.  c  C34Hfl,0i=:  Carbon  8059,  hydrogen  13*42,  oxygen  5*99=100. 
Burns  with  a  bright  flame.  Occurs  at  the  Gesterwitz  brown  coal  deposit,  in  a  dark  brown 
layer. 
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SUCCINITE.    Amber.     Succin,  Ambre,  Ft.    Bernstein,  Germ. 

In  irregular  masses,  without  cleavage.  H.=2-2*5.  G.  =  l,065-l,081. 
Lustre  resinous.  Color  yellow,  sometimes  reddish,  brownish,  and  whitish, 
often  clouded.  Streak  wliite.  Transparent — translucent.  Tasteless.  Elec- 
tric on  friction.     Fuses  at  287°  C,  but  without  becoming  a  flowing  liquid. 

Oomp Ratio  f or  C  :  H  :  O=40  :  64  :  4=Carbon  78*94,  hydrogen  1053,  oxygen  1053= 

100.  Bat  amber  is  not  a  simple  resin.  According  to  Berzclius,  it  consists  mainly  (85  to  90 
p.  c.)  of  a  resin  which  resists  all  solvents  (properly  the  species  succinite),  along  with  two  other 
resins  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  an  oil,  and  2$  to  6  p.  a  of  succinic  acid.  Amber  is  hardly 
acted  on  by  alcohol  Burns  readily  with  a  yellow  flame,  emitting  an  agreeable  odor,  and 
leaves  a  black,  shining,  carbonaceous  residue. 

Obs. — Occurs  abundantly  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic ;  occurring  from  Dantzig  to 
Memel ;  also  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  in  Galicia,  near  Lemberg,  and  at  Miszau  ; 
in  Poland ;  in  Moravia,  at  Boskowitz,  etc.  ;  in  the  Urals,  Russia ;  near  Christiania,  Norway ; 
in  Switzerland,  near  Bale;  in  France,  near  Paris,  in  clay.  In  England,  near  London,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Suffolk.  In  various  parts  of  Asia.  Also  near  Catania,  on 
the  Sicilian  coast.  It  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Green  sand  formation  of  the 
United  States,  either  loosely  imbedded  in  the  soil,  or  engaged  in  marl  or  lignite,  as  at  Gay 
Head  or  Martha's  Vineyard,  near  Trenton,  and  also  at  Camden  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Cape 
Sable,  near  Magothy  river  in  Maryland.  In  the  royal  museum  at  Berlin  there  is  a  mass 
weighing-  18  lbs.  Another  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  India,  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
and  weighs  2£  lbs. 

It  is  now  fully  ascertained  that  amber  is  a  vegetable  resin  altered  by  fossilization.  This 
is  inferred  both  from  its  native  situation  with  coal,  or  fossil  wood,  and  from  the  occurrence 
of  insects  incased  in  it  Of  these  insects,  some  appear  evidently  to  have  struggled  alter  being 
entangled  in  the  then  viscous  fluid  ;  and  occasionally  a  leg  or  a  wing  is  found  some  distance 
from  the  body,  which  had  been  detached  in  the  effort  to  escape. 

Amber  was  early  known  to  the  ancients,  and  called  r?'/eK7fwv,  eleetrvm,  whence,  on  account 
of  its  electrical  susceptibilities,  we  have  derived  the  word  electricity.  It  was  named  by  some 
lyncurium,  though  this  name  was  applied  by  Theophrastus  also  to  a  stone,  probably  to  zircon  or 
tourmaline,  both  minerals  of  remarkable  electrical  properties. 

Other  related  resins  are:  Copalite  (retinite  pt.)  from  Highgate  Hill,  near  London; 
Krantzite,  Nienburg ;  Walciiowite,  Walchow,  Moravia ;  Amhkite,  N.  Zealand ;  Bath- 
villite,  occurring  in  the  torbanite,  or  Boghead  coal  of  Bathville,  Scotland ;  torbanite  is 
related  to  it.     Siegburgite,  jSciiraufite,  Ambroslne,  Duxite. 

Xyloretinite  (hartine).— C  :  H  :  O=40  :  64  :  4.  Bombiccite,  C  :  H  :  0=13  :  7  :  1,  in 
lignite  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  Tuscany.  Leucopetrite.  C  :  H  :  O=50  :  84  :  3.  Ges- 
terwitz,  near  Weissenf els.  Euosmpte.  C  :  H  :  0=34  :  29  :  2,  from  the  brown  coal  at  Baierehof 
in  the  Fichtelgebirge.  Rosthornite.  C  :  H  :  0=24  :  40  :  1.  In  coal  at  Sonnberg,  Carin- 
thia.     The  above  species  are  soluble  in  ether. 

Scleretinite.— C  :  H  :  O=40  :  64  :  4.     Insoluble  in  ether.     Wigan,  England. 

PYRORETrNrrE,  Jaulingite,  Reussinitb,  Guyaquillite,  Wheelerite  (New  Mexico), 
etc.     Ratio  of  C  :  H=5  :  7  to  5  :  6*. 

Middletohite,  Stanekite,  Anthracoxknite.  Ratio  of  C  :  H=5  :  5i  or  less.  Insolu- 
able  in  ether  or  alcohol.   # 

Tahmanite  and  Dysodilb  are  remarkable  in  containing  sulphur,  replacing  part  of  the 
oxygen. 

The  Acid  Oxygenated  Hydrocarbons  include  Butyrellite  (Bogbutter), 
Succinellite,  Dopplerite,  etc.,  etc. 
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APPENDIX   TO   HYDROCARBONS. 

ASPHALTUM.    Bitumen.    Asphalt,  Mineral  Pitch.     Bergpech,  Erdpech,  Germ. 

Asphaltum,  or  miueral  pitch,  is  a  mixture  of  different  hydrocarbons,  part 
of  which  are  oxygenated.     Its  ordinary  characters  are  as  follows: 

Amorphous.  (x.= 1-1*8 ;  sometimes  higher  from  impurities.  Lustre 
like  that  of  black  pitch.  Color  brownish-black  and  black.  Odor  bitumi- 
nous. Melts  ordinarily  at  90°  to  100°  C,  and  burns  with  a  bright  fame. 
Soluble  mostly  or  wholly  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  partly  or  wholly  in  ether ; 
commonlv  partly  in  alcohol. 

The  more  solid  kinds  graduate  into  the  pittasphalts  or  mineral  tar,  and 
through  these  there  is  a  gradation  to  petroleum.  The  fluid  kinds  change 
into  the  solid  by  the  loss  of  a  yaporizable  portion  on  exposure,  and  also  by 
a  process  of  oxidation,  which  consists  first  in  a  loss  of  hydrogen,  and  finally 
in  the  oxygenation  of  a  portion  of  the  mass. 

Obs. — Asphaltum  belongs  to  rocks  of  no  particular  age.  The  most  abundant  deposits  are 
superficial.  But  these  are  generally,  if  not  always,  connected  with  rock  deposits  containing 
some  kind  of  bituminous  material  or  vegetable  remains. 

Some  of  the  noted  localities  of  asphaltum  are  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphal- 
tites,  on  Trinidad ;  at  various  places  in  S.  America,  as  at  Caxitaxnbo,  Peru ;  at  Berengela, 
Peru,  not  far  from  Arica  (S.) ;  in  California,  near  the  coast  of  St.  Barbara.  Also  in  smaller 
quantities,  sometimes  disseminated  through  shale,  and  sandstone  rocks,  and  occasionally  lime- 
stones, or  collected  in  cavities  or  seams  in  these  rocks ;  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire ;  Poldice 
mine  in  Cornwall ;  Val  de  Travers,  Neuchatel ;  impregnating  dolomite  on  the  island  of  Brazza 
in  Dalmutia ;  in  the  Caucasus  ;  in  gneiss  and  mica  schist  in  Sweden. 

The  following  substances  are  closely  related  to  asphaltum,  and,  like  it,  are  mixtures  of  un- 
determined carboliydrogens. 

Gkahamitk,  WurU.  —  Resembles  the  preceding  in  its  pitch-black,  lustrous  appearance ;  H. 
=2;  G.  =\  -145.  Soluble  mostly  in  oil  of  turpentine  ;  partly  in  ether,  naphtha,  or  benzole  ; 
not  at  all  in  alcohol ;  wholly  in  chloroform  and  carbon  disulphide.  No  action  with  alkalies  or 
hot  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Melts  only  imperfectly,  and  with  a  decomposition  of  the 
surface  ;  but  in  this  state  the  interior  may  be  drawn  into  long  threads.  Occurs  in  W.  Vir- 
ginia, about  20  m.  in  an  air  line  S.  of  Parkersburg,  filling  a  fissure  (shrinkage  fissure)  in  a 
sandstone  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  ;  and  supposed  to  be,  like  the  albertite,  an  inspis- 
sated and  oxygenated  petroleum. 

Amjektite,  Robb. — Differs  from  ordinary  asphaltum  in  being  only  partially  soluble  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  in  its  very  imperfect  fusion  when  heated.  It  has  H.  =1-2;  G.  =  1*097 ; 
lustre  brilliant,  pitch -like  ;  color  jet-black.  Softens  a  little  in  boiling  water ;  in  the  flame  of 
a  candle  shows  incipient  fusion.  According  to  imperfect  determinations,  only  a  trace  soluble 
in  alcohol  ;  4  p.  c.  in  ether ;  30  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Occurs  filling  an  irregular  fissure  in 
rocks  of  the  Subcarboniferous  age  (or  Lower  Carboniferous)  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  regarded 
as  an  inspissated  and  oxygenated  petroleum.  This  and  the  above  are  very  valuable  in  gas- 
making. 

Piaitzite. — An  asphalt-like  substance,  remarkable  for  its  high  melting  point,  Sl^  C.  It 
occurs  slaty  massive  ;  color  brownish-  or  greenish- black  ;  thin  splinters  colophonite-brown  by 
transmitted  light ;  streak  light  brown,  amber-brown  ;  H.  =  l-5 ;  G.=l  220 ;  1  186,  Kenngott. 
It  comes  from  a  bed  of  brown  coal  at  Piauze,  near  Neustadt  in  Carniola  ;  on  Mi,  Chum,  near 
Tiiffer  in  Styria 

Woli.ongongite,  Sillvnan. — Occurs  in  cubic  blocks  without  lamination.  Fracture  broad 
conchoidal.  Color  greenish-  to  brownish-black.  Lustre  resinoua  In  the  tube  does  not  melt, 
but  decrepitates  and  gives  off  oil  and  gas  ;  yields  by  dry  distillation  82  '5  p.  c.  volatile  matter. 
Insoluble  in  ether  or  benzole.     New  South  Wales. 
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MINERAL    GOAL 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  Mineral  Coal  are  as  follows :  Compact 
massive,  without  crystalline  structure  or  cleavage ;  sometimes  breaking 
with  a  degree  of  regularity,  but  from  a  jointed  rather  than  a  cleavage  struc- 
ture. Sometimes  laminated  ;  often  faintly  and  delicately  banded,  successive 
layers  differing  slightly  in  lustre. 

II.=0-5-2#5.  G.=l-l-80.  Lustre  dull  to  brilliant,  and  either  earthy, 
resinous,  or  subraetallic.  Color  black,  grayish-black,  brownish-black,  and 
occasionally  iridescent ;  also  sometimes  dark  brown.  Opaque.  Fracture 
conchoidal — uneven.  Brittle ;  rarely  somewhat  sectile.  Without  taste, 
except  from  impurities  present.  Insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  alcohol,  ether, 
naphtha,  and  benzole.  Infusible  to  subfusible;  but  often  becoming  a  soft, 
pliant,  or  paste-like  mass  when  heated.  On  distillation  most  kinds  afford 
more  or  less  of  oily  and  tarry  substances,  which  are  mixtures  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  paraffin. 

Mineral  coal  is  made  up  of  different  kinds  of  hydrocarbons,  with  perhaps 
in  some  cases  free  carbon. 

Var. — The  variations  depend  partly  (1)  on  the  amount  of  the  volatile  ingredients  afforded 
on  destructive  destination ;  or  (2)  on  the  nature  of  these  volatile  compounds,  for  ingredients 
of  similar  composition  may  differ  widely  in  volatility,  etc.  ;  (3)  on  structure,  lustre,  and  other 
physical  characters. 

1.  Anthracite.  H.  =2-2  5.  G.  =1  32-1 7,  Pennsylvania ;  1  81,  Rhode  Island  ;  1  *26-l  '36, 
South  Wales.  Lustre  bright,  often  submetallic,  iron  black,  and  frequently  iridescent.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal.  Volatile  matter  after  drying  3  to  0  p.  c.  Burns  with  a  feeble  flame  of  a  pale 
color.  The  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania  contain  ordinarily  85  to  03  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  those 
of  South  Wales,  88  to  95 ;  of  France,  80  to  83;  of  Saxony,  81  ;  of  southern  Russia,  some- 
times 94  per  cent.  Anthracite  graduates  into  bituminous  coal,  becoming  less  hard,  and  con- 
taining more  volatile  matter ;  and  an  intermediate  variety  is  called  free-burning  anthracite. 

Bituminous  Coals  (Steinkohie  pt,  Germ.).  Under  the  head  of  Bituminous  Coals,  a 
number  of  kinds  are  included  which  differ  strikingly  in  the  action  of  heat,  and  which  there- 
fore are  of  unlike  constitution.  They  have  the  common  characteristic  of  burning  in  the  fire 
with  a  yellow,  smoky  flame,  and  giving  out  on  distillation  hydrocarbon  oils  or  tar,  and  hence 
the  name  bituminous.  The  ordinary  bituminous  coals  contain  from  5  to  15  p.  c.  (rarely  10  or 
17)  of  oxygen  (ash  excluded) ;  while  the  so-called  brown  coal  or  lignite  contains  from  20  to 
30  p.  c,  after  the  expulsion,  at  100°  C,  of  15  to  30  p.  o.  of  water.  The  amount  of  hydrogen 
in  each  is  from  4  to  7  p.  c.  Both  have  usually  a  bright,  pitchy,  greasy  lustre  (whence  often 
called  Pechkohle  in  German),  a  firm  compact  texture,  are  rather  fragile  compared  with  anthra- 
cite, and  have  G.  =1*14-1*40.  The  brown  coals  have  often  a  brownish- black  color,  whence 
the  name,  and  more  oxygen,  but  in  these  respects  and  others  they  shade  into  ordinary  bitu- 
minous coals.  The  ordinary  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has  G.  =1*20-1  **37;  of  New- 
castle, England,  1*27;  of  Scotland,  1*27-1*32;  of  France,  1*2-1*33;  of  Belgium,  1*27-1*3. 
The  most  prominent  kinds  are  the  following : 

2.  Caking  Coal.  A  bituminous  coal  which  softens  and  becomes  pasty  or  semi-viscid  in 
the  fire.  This  softening  takes  place  at  the  temperature  of  incipient  decomposition,  and  is 
attended  with  the  escape  of  bubbles  of  gas.  On  increasing  the  heat,  the  volatile  products 
which  result  from  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  the  softened  mass  are  driven  off,  and  a 
coherent,  grayish-black,  cellular,  or  fritted  mass  (coke)  is  left.  Amount  of  coke  left  (or  part 
not  volatile)  varies  from  50  to  85  p.  c.     Byerite  is  from  Middle  Park,  Colorado. 

3.  Non-Caking  Coal.  Like  the  preceding  in  all  external  characters,  and  often  in  ultimate 
composition  ;  but  burning  freely  without  softening  or  any  appearance  of  incipient  fusion. 

4.  Cannel  Coal  (Parrot  Coal).  A  variety  of  bituminous  coal,  and  often  caking ;  but  dif- 
fering from  the  preceding  in  texture,  and  to  some  extent  in  composition,  as  shown  by  its 
products  on  distillation.  It  is  compact,  with  little  or  no  lustre,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  a  banded  structure;  and  it  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  smooth  surfaces;  color 
dull  black  or  grayish-black.  On  distillation  it  affords,  after  drying,  40  to  00  of  volatile  mat- 
ter, and  the  material  volatilized  includes  a  large  proportion  of  burning  and  lubricating  oils, 
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much  larger  than  the  above  kinds  of  bituminous  coal ;  whence  it  is  extensively  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  oils.  It  graduates  into  oil-producing  coaly  shales,  the  more  compact  of 
which  it  much  resembles. 

5.  Torbanitb.  A  variety  of  cannel  coal  of  a  dark  brown  color,  yellowish  streak,  without 
lustre,  having  a  subconchoidal  fracture;  H.=2*25;  G.  =  l  17-1*2.  Yields  over  00  p.  c.  of 
volatile  matter,  and  is  used  for  the  production  of  burning  and  lubricating  oils,  paraffin,  illu- 
minating gas.  From  Torbane  Hill,  near  Bathgate  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland.  Also  called 
Boghead  Cannel. 

6.  Brown  Coal  (Braunkohle  Germ.,  Pechkohle  pt.  Germ.,  Lignite).  The  prominent 
characteristics  of  brown  coal  have  already  been  mentioned.  They  are  non-caking,  but  afford 
a  large  proportion  of  volatile  matter.  They  are  sometimes  pitch-black  (whence  Pechkohle 
pt.  Genn.\  but  often  rather  dull  and  brownish-black.  G.= 1*15—1  '3  ;  sometimes  higher  from 
impurities.  It  is  occasionally  somewhat  lamellar  in  structure.  Brown  coal  is  often  called 
lignite.  But  this  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to  masses  of  coal  which  still  retain  the  form  of 
the  original  wood.  Jet  is  a  black  variety  of  brown  coal,  compact  in  texture,  and  taking  a 
good  polish,  whence  its  use  in  jewelry. 

7.  Earthy  Brown  Coal  (Erdige  Braunkohle)  is  a  brown  friable  material,  sometimes  form- 
ing layers  in  beds  of  brown  coal.  But  it  is  in  general  not  a  true  coal,  a  considerable  part  of 
it  being  soluble  in  ether  and  benzole,  and  often  even  in  alcohol ;  besides  affording  largely  of 
oils  and  paraffin  on  distillation. 

Oomp. — Most  mineral  coal  consists  mainly,  as  the  best  chemists  now  hold,  of  oxygenated 
hydrocarbons.  Besides  oxygenated  hydrocarbons,  there  may  also  be  present  simple  hydrocar- 
bon* (that  is,  containing  no  oxygen). 

Sulphur  is  present  in  nearly  all  coals.  It  is  supposed  to  be  usually  combined  with  iron, 
and  when  the  coal  affords  a  red  ash  on  burning,  there  is  reason  for  believing  this  true.  But 
Percy  mentions  a  coal  from  New  Zealand  (anal.  18)  which  gave  a  peculiarly  white  ash, 
although  containing  2  to  3  p.  c.  of  sulphur,  a  fact  showing  that  it  is  present  not  as  a  sulphide 
of  iron,  but  as  a  constituent  of  an  organic  compound.  The  discovery  by  Church  of  a  resin 
containing  sulphur  (see  Tasmanite,  p.  393;,  gives  reason  for  inferring  that  it  may  exist  in 
this  coal  in  that  state,  although  its  presence  as  a  constituent  of  other  organic  compounds  is 
quite  possible. 

The  chemical  relations  of  the  different  kinds  of  coals  will  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing analyses: 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen.  Nitrogen.  Sulphur.  Ash. 

1.  Anthracite,  S.  Wales                         92  56            3  33            2*53          1*58 

2.  Caking  Coal,  Northumberland        78*69            6  00          1007  237            lol  13<> 
8.  Non-Caking  Coal,  Zwickau              8025            401          10  98  049            299  157 

4.  Cannel  Coal,  Wigan  8007  553  810  212  1*50        2*70 

5.  Torbanite,  Torbane  Hill  64*02  8*90  5  66  0  55  0  50      20  32 

6.  Brown  Coal,  Meissen,  Sax.  58  90  5  36  21*63         6  61        7  50 

Coal  occurs  in  beds,  interetratified  witjji  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  and  some- 
times limestones,  forming  distinct  layers,  which  vary  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  30  feet  or 
more  in  thickness.  In  the  United  States,  the  anthracites  occur  east  of  the  Alleghany  range, 
in  rocks  that  have  undergone  great  contortions  and  f  racturings,  while  the  bituminous  are 
found  farther  west,  in  rocks  that  have  been  less  disturbed  ;  and  this  fact  and  other  observa- 
tions have  led  some  geologists  to  the  view  that  the  anthracites  have  lost  their  bitumen  by  the 
action  of  heat.  The  origin  of  coal  is  mainly  vegetable,  though  animal  life  has  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  result.  The  beds  were  once  beds  of  vegetation,  analogous,  in  most  respects, 
in  mode  of  formation  to  the  peat  beds  of  modern  times,  yet  in  mode  of  burial  often  of  a  very 
different  character.  This  vegetable  origin  is  proved  not  only  by  the  occurrence  of  the  leaves, 
stems,  and  logs  of  plants  in  the  coal,  but  also  by  the  presence  throughout  its  texture,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  forms  of  the  original  fibres;  also  by  the  direct  observation  that  peat  is 
a  transition  state  between  unaltered  vegetable  debris  and  brown  coal,  being  sometimes  found 
passing  completely  into  true  brown  coal.  Petit  differs  from  true  coal  in  want  of  homo- 
geneity, it  visibly  containing  vegetable  fibres  only  partially  altered  ;  and  wherever  changed 
to  a  fine-textured  homogeneous  material,  even  though  hardly  consolidated,  it  may  be  true 
brown  coal. 

Extensive  beds  of  mineral  coal  occur  in  Great  Britain,  covering  11,859  square  miles;  in 
France  about  1.719  sq.  m. ;  in  Spain  about  3,408  sq.  m. ;  in  Belgium  518  sq.  m.  ;  in  Nether- 
lands, Prussia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  northern  Italy,  Silesia,  Spain,  Russia  on  the  south  near  the 
Azof,  and  also  in  the  Altai.     It  is  found  in  Asia,  abundantly  in  China,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  four  separate  coal  areas.  One  of  these  areas,  the  Appala- 
chian coal  field,  commences  on  the  north,  in  Pennsylvania  and  southeastern  Ohio,  and  sweep  • 
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ing  south  over  western  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the  west  of  the 
Appalachians,  or  partly  involved  in  their  ridges,  it  continues  to  Alabama,  near  Tuscaloosa, 
where  a  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened.  It  has  been  estimated  to  cover  60,000  sq.  m.  A  sec- 
ond coal  area  (the  Illinois)  lies  adjoining  the  Mississippi,  and  covers  the  larger  part  of  Illinois, 
though  much  broken  into  patches,  and  a  small  northwest  part  of  Kentucky.  A  third  covers 
the  central  portion  of  Michigan,  not  far  from  5,000  sq.  m.  in  area.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
smaller  coal  region  (a  fourth)  in  Rhode  Island.  The  total  area  of  workable  coal  measures  in 
the  United  States  is  about  125,000  sq.  m.  Out  of  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
northeast,  commences  a  fifth  coal  area,  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  which 
covers,  in  connection  with  that  of  Newfoundland,  18,000  sq.  m. 

The  mines  of  western  Pennsylvania,  those  of  the  States  west,  and  those  of  Cumberland  or 
Frostburg,  Maryland,  Richmond  or  Chesterfield,  Va. ,  and  other  mines  south,  are  bituminous. 
Those  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  constituting  several  detached  areas— one,  the  Schuylkill  coal 
field — another,  the  Wyoming  coal  field — those  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  and  some 
patches  in  Virginia,  are  anthracites.  Cannel  coal  is  found  near  Greensburg,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa., 
in  Kenawha  Co  ,  Va.,  at  Peytona.  etc.  ;  also  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Indiana ; 
but  part  of  the  so-called  cannel  is  a  coaly  shale. 

Brown  coal  comes  from  coal  beds  more  recent  than  those  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  But 
much  of  this  more  recent  coal  is  not  distinguishable  from  other  bituminous  coals.  The  coal 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  Liassic  or  Triassic  era ;  the  coal  of  Brora,  in 
Sutherland,  and  of  Bovey,  Yorkshire,  is  Oolitic  in  age.  Cretaceous  coal  occurs  on  Van- 
couver Island,  and  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  coal  in  many  places  over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  a  " Lignitie  formation"  is  very  widely  distributed. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  MILLER'S  SYSTEM  OF  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 


The  following  pages  contain  a  concise  presentation  of  the  System  of  Crystallography  pro- 
posed by  Prof.  W.  II  Miller  in  1839,  and  now  employed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers 
in  Mineralogy.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the  subject  briefly,  and  yet  with  suffi- 
cient fulness  to  enable  any  one  having  some  previous  knowledge  of  Crystallography  not  only 
to  understand  the  System,  but  also  to  use  it  himself.  For  the  full  development  of  the  subject, 
especially  of  its  theoretical  side,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  works  of  Miller,  Grailich, 
von  Lang,  and  Sohranf,  referred  to  in  the  Introduction,  as  also  to  the  admirable  Lectures  of 
Prof.  Maakelyne,  printed  in  the  Chemical  Sews  for  1873  (voL  mi,  3,  13,  24,  83,  101,  111, 
121,  153,  200,  232). 


General  Pjubuiplkb. 


assumed  axes  X,  T,  Z  from  their  point  of  intersection  0.  The  lengths  of  these  axes  for  a 
single  plane  of  acrystal  being  taken  as  units,  thus  OA  =  a,  OB  =  4,  OC  =  c,  It  is  found  that  tie 
lengths  of  the  corresponding  lines  OH,  OK,  OL  for  any  other  plane,  HXL,  of  the  same  crys- 
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tal  always  bear  some  simple  relation,  expressed  in  whole  numbers,  to  these  assumed  units. 
This  relation  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 


or  in  the  more  common  form 


a 
OH  =  * 

OK~* 

m.". 

orni 

1       a 

1       b 

1 

e 

A  '  OH 

— 

k  '  OK  ~ 

T 

OL'     * 

(1) 


The  numbers  represented  by  h,  k,  I  are  called  the  indices  of  the  plane  and  determine  its 
position,  when  the  dement*  of  the  crystal — the  lengths  and  mutual  inclinations  of  the  axes — 
are  known.  When  the  lines  are  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  from  O,  they  are  called  nega- 
tive ;  the  corresponding  negative  character  of  the  indices  is  indicated  by  the  minus  sign 
placed  over  the  index,  thus,  hi  Jc,  or  7.  When  the  unit,  or  fundamental  form,  is  appropriately 
chosen,  the  numbers  representing  A,  Ar,  I  seldom  exceed  six. 

The  above  relation  may  also  be  written  in  the  form  : 


OH 

a 


=  r 


OK 


=  n 


OL 


=  m. 


Here  r,  n,  m,  which  are  obviously  the  reciprocal*  of  the  indices  A,  k,  I  respectively,  are 
essentially  identical  with  the  symbols  of  Nauraann.  For  example,  if  A  =  8,  k  =  2,  1  =  2, 
then  r  =  *,  n  =  $,  tn  =  4,  and  the  symbol  (322)  of  Miller  becomes  ±a  :  $b  :  \c ;  but  by  Kall- 
mann's usage  this  is  so  transformed  that  r  =  1,  and  n  >  1  (or  sometimes  n  =  1,  and  r  >  1), 
in  other  words,  by  multiplying  through  by  8,  in  this  case,  the  symbol  takes  the  form  a  :  f  b  : 
}c,*  or,  as  abbreviated,  $-£  (?Pf).  The  symbol  a  :  \b  :  \c  properly  belongs  to  the  plane  MNR 
(f.  751),  which  is  parallel  to,  and  hence  crystallographically  identical  (p.  11)  with  the  plane 
HEL. 

Special  values  of  the  indices  A,  k,  I.  It  is  obvious  that  several  distinct  cases  are  possible : 
(1)  The  three  indices  A,  &,  I  are  all  greater  than  unity,  then  including  the  various  pyramidal 

planes.     The  number  of  similar  planes  corresponding  to  the  general  form  •]  hkl  !•  depends 

upon  the  degree  of  symmetry  of  the  crystalline  system,  and  upon  the  special  values  of  A,  k,  £ 
e.g..  //  =  /*,  etc.     These  cases  are  considered  later  in  their  proper  place. 

(2)  One  of  the  three  indices  may  be  equal  to  zero,  indicating  then  that  the  plane  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  corresponding  to  this  index.  Thus  the  symbol  (MO),  =  a  :  nb  :  x>  c,  or  na  :  b  :  oo  e 
(p.  11),  belong  to  the  planes  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  /■,  as  shown  in  f.  752.  They  are 
called  prismatic  planes.  The  symbol  (AW),  =  a  :  x>b  :  mc  (p.  11)  belongs  to  the  planes  par- 
allel to  the  axis  b.  as  in  f .  758.  The  symbol  (OAtf),  —  coa  :  b  :  mcy  belongs  to  the  planes  parallel 


to  the  axis  «,  f.  754. 


752 


753 


i54 


755 


^7  • 

**■•_,  -••  ■  '*■  "        i 
T  I 

c    : 

'    *"        ^  I  ■  — ■ 
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~  I 

I 

I 


hkO 
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(3)  Two  of  the  indices  may  be  zero,  the  symbol  {likh  then  becomes  (001),  =  coa  :  cob  :  c, 
the  basal  plane,  f.  755  ;  (010),  —  ooa  :  b  :  xc;  and  (100),  =  a  :  cob :  ic,  These  are  the 
three  diametral  or  pinacoid  planes. 

The  symbol  (010)  represents  the  clinopin-ncoid  (i-i)  of  the  Monoclinic  system,  but  (following 
Miller)  the  macrvjrinacoid  (?•-?)  of  the  Orthorhombic.     Similarly  {h0()  belongs  to  the  ortho- 


*  The  symbol  is  written  here  in  this  order  to  correspond  with  the  (A  k  V)  of  Miller ;  on 
page  10,  and  subsequently,  the  reverse  order  *c  :  \b  :  a  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity with  Naumann's  abbreviated  symbols. 
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domes  of  the  Monoclinic,  bat  the  brachydomes  of  the  Orthorhombie  system  ;  also  (OAT)  belongs 
to  the  cliuadomes  of  the  former,  and  the  macrudomes  of  the  latter.      See  also  p.  415. 

Spherical  Projection. — If  the  centre  of  a  crystal,  that  is,  the  paint  of  intersection  of  the 
three  axes,  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  a 
sphere,  and  normals  be  drawn  from  it  to 
the  successive  planes  of  the  crystals,  the 
points,  where  they  meet  the  surface  of  the 
sphere,  will  be  the  poles  of  the  respective 
planes.  For  example,  in  f.  758  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  crystal  and  sphere  is  at  0, 
the  normal  to  the  plane  b  meets  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  at  B,  of  V  at  IV,  at  d  and  c 
at  D  and  E  respectively,  and  so  on.  These 
poles  evidently  determine  the  position  of 
the  plane  in  each  case. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  pole  of  the  plane  4' 
(010)  opposite  b  (010),  will  be  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere, 
and  so  in  general,  (130)  and  (1Z0),  etc.  It  is 
seen  also  that  all  the  poles,  or  normal  points, 
of  planes  in  the  same  wane,  that  is,  planes 
whose  intersection-lines  are  parallel,  are  in 
tbe  same  great  circle,  for  instance  the 
planes  b  (010),  d  (110),  »  (100),  e  (110),  and 

It  is  customary"  in  the  nse  of  the  sphere 
to  regard  it  as  projected  upon  a  horizontal 
plane,  usually  that  normal  to  the  prismatic 
rone,  so  that,  as  in  f.  759,  the  prismatic  planes  lie  In  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  the 
other  planes  within  it.  The  eye  being  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere  normal  to  this  plane,  the  great  circles  then  appear  either  as  arcs 
of  circles,  or  as  straight  lines,  i.e.,  diameters. 

It  will  be  further  obvious  from  f.  758  that  the  arc  BD,  between  the  poles  of  b  and  d,  mea- 
sures an  angle  at  tbe  centre  (BOD),  which  is  the  supplement  of  the  actual  interior  angle  bail 
between  the  two  planes.  This  fact,  that  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  intercepted  between  the 
poles  of  two  planes  always  gives  the  supplement  of  the  actual  angle  between  the  planes  them- 
selves, is  most  important,  and  does  much  to  facilitate  tbe  ease  of  calculation.  In  consequence 
of  this,  it  is  customary  with  many  crystallographeis  to  give  for  tbe  angle  between  two  planes, 
not  tbe  interfacial  angle,  but  that  between  their  normals. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  method  of  projection  that  it  may  be  employed  to 
show  not  only  the  relative  positions  of  the  planes,  bnt  also  those  of  the  optic  axes,  and  the 
axes  of  elasticity. 

Relation  between  tlu  indieet  of  a  plane  and  the  angle  made  by  it  aith  the  axe*  — When  the 
assumed  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  they  coincide 
with  the  normals  to  the  piuaooid  planes  (001.  010.  100).  and  7.77 

consequently  meet  the  spherical  surface  at  their  poles.    When 
the  axial  angles  are  not  00°,  this  is  no  longer  true.     In  all 

cases,  hov. *"  -'  '"  ■      '    "  "   '    ' 

the  cosine 


This  equation  is  fundamental,  and  many  of  the  relations  given  beyond  are  deduced  from  it. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  tbe  case 'of  the  orthometric  systems  tbe  angles  FX,  PY,  PZ  are  tbe 
supplement- angles  between  any  plane  [hid)  and  the  pinaooids  (001),  (010),  (100). 

Relatione  between  planet  in  the  same  tone. — By  the  nse  of  the  equation  (2).  it  may  be  shown 


*  On  the  construction  of  the  spherical  projection,  see  p.  t 
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that  if  two  planes  (hk!)  and  (pqr)  lie  in  the 
good: 

aa  cos  XQ  +  v4  ooa  TQ  + 


tone,  that  the  following  equation  most  hold 

ZQ  =  0, 
hr,        w  =  hq  —  kp. 

great  circle  PR.     Every  plane 


n*  +  yy  +  w*  =  0. (3) 

II  now  (uvw)  be  the  symbol  of  one  zona,  and  (efg)  of  another  intersecting  it,  then  the  point 
of  intersection  will  be  the  pole  of  a  plane  lying  in  both  zones,  whose  indices  {Aklj  must  satisfy 
two  equations  similar  to  (8).     These  indices  are  equal  to: 


I  =  fu- 


The  application  of  this  principle  is  extremely  simple,  and  its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated.    Some  examples  are  added  here,  showing  the  method  of  use. 

Kntmplm  of  the  mel/md*  of  calculation  bg  zone*. — (I)  For  the  zone  of  planes  between  (100) 
and  (001),  the  zone  indices  are  u  =  0,  v  =  —  1,  w  =  0.  They  are  obtained  by  multiplication 
In  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following  scheme  : 


In  general 


i 


XXX 


1 


XXX 


n  a  similar  manner 


XXX 


1 


1 


n  =  I,  y  =  0,  w  =  0,  and  the  equation  of  condition  becomes  A  =  0,  and  the  general  sym- 
bol i«  d\H\.    Compare  f.  759. 

(3)  For  the  prismatic  zone  between  (1001  n™1  (010),  the  general  symbol  will  be  found  to  be 
(M0>.     Compare  f.  759. 
758  (4)  For  the  pyramidal  zone  between  the  basal  plane  (001)  and 


1 


the  unit  prism  (110),  we  hare  the  scheme: 


XXX 


1 


Hence    u  =  I,  v  =  1,  w  =  0,  and  the    equation    of    condition  be- 
comes A  =  A,  and  hence  the  general  symbol  is  hhl  for  the  unit  pyra- 

For  a  plane  lying  at  once  in  two  zones,  for  instance  the  plane 
lettered  2-5  in  f.  758,  lying  in  the  zone  1,  2-2.  1-i,  and  in  the  zone 
i-l,  Ji-I,  2-2,  ],  1-i.  The  indices,  uvw,  for  the  first  zone  1-i  ilfll), 
/  ;  1 10",  are.  obtained  as  above,  u  =  1,  v  =  1,  w  —  1.  Again,  for 
the  zone  between  i-i  (100),  1-i  (Oil),  the  zone  indices,  efg.  are, 
e  =  0,  f  =  1,  g  =  1.  The  indices  (Atl).  for  the  plane  (2-2;  lying  in 
both  these  zones,  and  hence  answering  to  two  equations  of  condi- 
tion, aru  obtained  by  multiplication  in  a  scheme  exactly  like  that 
already  given,  via.  : 


XXX. 


In  this  oi 


I 


1 


1 


XXX 

I       1        0       I 


h  —  gv  —  f  w  ;  A  =  ew  —  gu ;  l  =  ta  — 
The  plane  has  consequently  the  symbol  (211). 
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For  the  zone  of  planes,  lettered  on  the  figure  (f.  758)  t-i,  3-3,  2-2,  etc.,  the  indices,  as 
already  shown,  are  e  =  0,  f  =  1.  g  =  1, 
and  consequently  the  equation  of  condi- 
tion reduces  to  k  =  J,  and  the  general 
Rvmbol  is  hkk.  This  zone  is  shown  on  the 
spherical  projection,  f.  759,  and  includes 
the  planes  100  (*-i),  311  (8-3),  211  (2-2), 
111  (1),  Oil  (1-i),  and  so  on. 

A  second  example  of  the  above  method 
is  afforded  by  the  plane  lettered  2-2  in 
f .  758.  It  lies  in  the  zone  *-i  (010)  to  1-* 
(101),  whose  indices,  uvw,  obtained  as  be- 
fore, are,  u  =  1,  v  =  0,  w  =  1.  It  is  also 
in  the  zone  between  7(110)  and  1-i  (011), 
whose  indices,  efg,  are,  e  =1,  f  =  1,  g  =  1. 
Its  own  symbol  (hkl)  is  deduced  as  above : 

10        110 

XXX. 

11111 

The  symbol  is  consequently  (121).  The 
position  of  this  plane  is  shown  on  the 

spherical  projection,  f.  759,  as  also  that  of  the  zone  first  mentioned  above,  whose  indices  were 
u  =  1,  v  =  0.  w  =  1,  and  for  which  the  equation  (3)  consequently  reduces  to  h  =  I ;  the  gen- 
eral symbol  is  then  (MA),  the  planes  010  (i-i),  121  (2-2),  111  (1),  101  (1-*),  etc.,  belong  in  this 
zone. 

The  example  employed  here  serves  to  show  the  extensive  application  of  this  principle  of 
zones.  Supposing  that  in  this  crystal,  f.  758,  1  (110),  and  1-f  (101)  have  been  assumed  as 
fundamental  planes  in  their  respective  zones,  the  symbols  of  all  the  others  may  be  obtained  in 
this  way,  without  the  necessity  of  a  single  measurement ;  the  reflective  gonometer  would 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  few  necessary  zones  not  shown  by  the  parallel  intersections. 

Methods  of  Calculation. — In  consequence  of  the  wide  application  of  this  method  of  deter- 
mining the  symbols  of  a  plane  by  the  zones  in  which  it  lies,  actual  trigonometrical  calcula- 
tions are  not  very  frequently  required.  The  methods  employed  are  always  those  of  ttphericttl 
trigonometry,  and  in  most  cases  no  formulas  are  needed,  the  problems  arising  requiring 
nothing  but  the  solution  of  the  triangles,  mostly  right-angled,  seen  on  the  spherical  projection. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  between  two  poles,  shown  in  the  projec- 
tion, is  always  the  supplement  of  the  actual  interfacial  angle  between  the  planes  themselves. 

Some  of  the  more  commonly  used  formulas  for  the  solution  of  spherical  triangles,  which 
have  been  already  given  on  p  62,  are,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  repeated  here. 
In  right-angled  spherical  triangles  C  =  90°,  h  —  the  hypothenuse. 

Bin  b 


SinA  = 


Cos  A  = 


TanA  = 


sin  a 
sin  h 

tan  b 
tan  A 

tana 
sin  b 


sin  B  = 


sin  h 


Q-        A  COS  B 

Sin  A  = r 

cos  o 


_       tan  a 

COS  B  = r 

tan  h 

^       tanft 

tan  B  =   . — 

sin  a 

.  cos  A 

sin  B  = 

cos  a 


cos  h  =  cos  a  cos  b 
cos  h  =  cot  A  cot  B 


In  oblique-angled  spherical  triangles : 


(1)  Sin  A  :  sin  B  =  sin  a  :  sin  6 ; 

(2)  Cos  a  =  cos  b  cos  e  +  sin  b  sin  c  cos  A  ; 

(3)  Cot  b  sin  e  =  cos  e  cos  A  +  sin  A  cot  B ; 

(4)  Cos  A  =  —  cos  B  cos  C  +  sin  B  sin  C  cos  a. 
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In  calculation  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  use,  instead  of  the  latter  formulas,  those 
especially  arranged  for  logarithms,  which  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  many  books  devoted 
to  mathematical  formulas. 

In  addition  to  the  mere  solution  of  triangles  on  the  spherical  projection,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  connect  by  equations  the  actually  measured  angles  with  the  lengths  and  inclinations  of 
axes  of  the  crystals  themselves.  These  equations  are  given  in  connection  with  the  different 
systems. 

The  following  relation  between  the  planes  in  the  same  zone  is  also  of  very  wide  appli- 
cation : 

Let  P,  Q,  S,  R  be  the  poles  of  four  planes  in  a  zone  (f.  760),  having  the  following  indices, 
viz.  :  P  =  (A#),  Q  =  (pgr),  R  =  (utno),  S  =  (xyz).    The  folowing  relation  may 
760  be  deduced  between  them,  on  the  supposition  that  PQ<  PR. 

**  cot  PS  -cot  PR  _  (P.Q)       (S.R) 


Here, 


cot  PQ  -  cot  PR       (Q.R)  '    (P.S)  ' 

(P.Q)   _  kr  —  lq  _  Ip  —  hr  _  hq-_hp 
(Q.R)  ~~qw  —  rv~~  ru—  pw~~pt>  —  qy? 

(S.R)  __  try  —  gg  __  bu  —  xw  __xv—yu 
(P.S)  ~~  te-ly~~  ~lx-hz  ~  hy-kx 


(4) 


(5) 


By  means  of  the  above  equation  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the  indices  or  angle  of  a  fourth 
plane,  when  those  of  the  three  others  are  given.  In  the  application  of  this  principle  it  is 
essential  that  the  planes  should  be  taken  in  the  proper  order,  as  shown  above  *  to  accomplish 
this  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  indices  and  corresponding  angles,  not  of  {hkl)y  but  its 
opposite  plane  (/)£/),  etc. 

In  the  orthometric  systems  this  relation  admits  of  being  much  simplified. 

If  one  of  the  above  four  planes  coincides  with  a  pinacoid  plane  (100),  (010),  or  (001),  and 
another  with  a  plane  in  a  zone  with  a  second  pinacoid  90°  from  the  first,  then  the  .following 
relations  hold  good  for  two  planes  P(hkl),  and  Q(pqr)  in  this*  zone : 


h 

tan  PA 

k      I 

p 

'  tan  QA 

~~  q  ~  T 

h 
v' 

— —            • 

tanPB      I 

tan  QB  ""  r' 

h 

k 

I 

tan  PC 

P' 

Q 

— —          < 

r 

'  tanQC* 

As  a  further  simplification  of  the  above  equation  for  the  case  of  a  prismatic  plane  (A/,0).  or 
a  dome  {hOl)  or  (0M),  between  two  pinacoid  planes  90'  from  another,  we  have  : 

h  _  ten  (100)  (110).  A      tan  (001)  {hOl)  m  k  __  tan  (001)  (Okl) 

k  ~  tan  (100)  (M0) '  /  ~  tan  (001)  (101) »  I       tan  (001)  (011)* 

These  equations  are  the  ones  ordinarily  employed  to  determine  the  symbol  of  any  prismatic 
plane  or  dome.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  the  above  relations  for  rectangular  zones  are 
essentially  identical  with  those  given  on  p.  59,  though  here  expressed  in  a  clearer  and  more 
concise  form. 

Systems  op  Crystallization. 

All  crystals  are  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  the  degree  of  symmetry  which  charac- 
terizes them.  This  symmetry,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  different  planes  of  a  crystal,  is 
shown  in  the  lengths  and  position  of  the  axes  which  are  taken  for  each.  With  reference  to 
their  axial  relations  crystals  are  divided  into  the  following  six  systems : 

I.  Isometric  System. — Three  equal  axes  (a,  a,  a)  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

II.  Tetragonal  System-. — Two  equal  lateral  axes  (a,  a),  and  a  third  vertical  axis  (c)  of  un- 
equal length ;  all  at  right  angles. 
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III  Hexagonal  System. — Three  equal  lateral  axes  (a,  a,  a)  crossing  at  angles  of  60°,  and  a 
fourth  vertical  axis  (<*)  of  unequal  length,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  others. 

IV.  Orthorhombic  System. — Three  unequal  axes  (<f,  £,  d)  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

V.  Morwdiiiic  System — Three  unequal  axes  (c,  b,  d) ;  the  angle  between  c  and  ft,  and 
between  b  and  d  =  90°,  but  tho  angle  between  c  and  d  greater  and  less  than  00°. 

VI.  Tricttnic  System. — Three  unequal  axes  (c,  6,  d) ;  the  axial  angles  a,  /J,  y  all  oblique. 

I.  Isometric  System. 

The  symbol  [hid]  embraces  all  the  forms  possible  under  each  system  in  the  most  general 
case.  Since  in  the  Isometric  System  all  the  axes  are  of  equal  value,  it  obviously  follows 
from  the  symmetry  of  the  system  that  each  one  of  the  indices  may  be  exchanged  for  each  of 
the  others,  so  that  the  total  number  of  planes  possible  will  be  given  by  all  the  arrangements 
of  the  indices  ±A,  ±k,  ± J,  or  as  follows: 


hkl 

hlk 

m 

klh 

Uik 

tick 

hkl 

hlk 

m 

klh 

Ihk 

Mi 

hkl 

m 

m 

klh 

Ihk 

Ikh 

m 

hm 

m 

klh 

Jhk 

Ikh 

hki 

hlk 

khl 

klh 

Ihk 

Ikh 

m 

m 

hhi 

klh 

Ihk 

Ikh 

hkl 

hik 

m 

klh 

Vih 

Ikh 

m 

m 

m 

m 

Ihk 

Ikh 

A.  Holohedral  Forms. 

There  are  seven  cases  possible  among  the  holohedral  forms  of  this  system,  according  to  the 
values  of  h,  k,  L  These  are  shown  in  the  list  below,  to  which  are  added  the  symbols,  after 
Naumann,  given  on  p.  14,  though,  as  already  explained,  written  in  the  inverse  order.  In  the 
most  general  case  [hkl]  *  the  form  includes  forty  eight  similar  planes,  and  in  the  most 
special  case  [100],  there  are  included  six  similar  planes. 


Miller. 

Naumann. 

1.  [hkl  ]  - 

;  h>k>l. 

a:na  :  ma 

[m-ri]. 

2.  [hkk] : 

,  h^k. 

a  :  ma  :  ma 

[m-m] 

3.  [hhk] 

;  h>k. 

a  :  a  :  ma 

[m]. 

4.  [Ill] 

>th  =  k  =  l  =  l. 

a:  a:  a 

m. 

5.  [hkO] ; 

,1  =  0. 

a  :na  -.  coa 

[*-»]. 

6.  [110]  ; 

;  A  =  *  =  l;  1  = 

=  0. 

a  :  a  :  coa 

[fl. 

7.  [100]  ; 

;  A  =  l,*  =  f  = 

0. 

a  :  coa  :  oca 

[#). 

The  seven  distinct  forms  corresponding  to  these  symbols  are  as  follows,  taken  in  the  same 
order  as  on  pp  14-20,  where  the  forms  are  described : 

Cube  (f.  761).—  Symbol  [100],  including  the  six  planes  (100),  (010),  (100),  (010),  (001), 
(001).     See  also  the  spherical  projection  (f.  766). 


761 


762 


763 


764 


^3 


o 


>* 


[100] 


[111] 


[110] 


[100]  [111] 


[100]  [110]  [111] 


Octahedron  (f.  762). — Symbol  [HI],  including  the  eight  planes  taken  in  order  shown  in 
f.  762,  (111),  (111),  (111),  (111),  (111),  (111),  (III),  (HI). 


*  In  general  the  indices  of  any  individual  plane  are  written  (hkt)y  whereas  the  general 
symbol  [hkl]  indicates  all  the  planes  belonging  to  the  form,  varying  in  number  in  the  different 
systems ;  thus,  in  this  system,  [100]  is  the  general  symbol  for  the  six  similar  planes  of  the 
cube. 
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Dodecahedron  (f.  763).— Symbol  [110],  including  the  twelve  planes,  (110),  (IlO),  (Il0\ 
<1I0),  (101),  (Oil),  (101),  (Oil),  (101),  (Oil),  (101),  (Oil). 

The  relations  between  these  three  forms  are  given  in  full  on  pp.  15,  16,  and  need  not  be 
repeated.  lb  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  distance  between  two  contiguous  poles  of  [100]  and 
[110]  is  45°  (see  f.  760) ;  between  those  of  [100]  and  [111]  it  is  54°  44',  and  between  (110)  and 
(111)  it  is  35°  16'.  Moreover,  the  angle  between  (111)  and  (111)  is  70°  32',  and  between  (111) 
and  (111),  109°  28'. 


766 


ton 


[211] 


[3111 

Tetragonal  tnsoctahedron  (f.  767,  768). — Symbol  [hkk],  with  h>k,  comprising  twenty-four 
similar  planes. 

Trigonal  trisoctahedron  (f.  769). — Symbol  [AA&],  with  A  > k,  also  embracing  twenty-four  like 
planes. 


769 


771 


a 


[221] 


[210] 


[310] 


[321] 


TetraJtexahcdron  (f.  770. 771). — Symbol  [7ik0\  including  twenty-four  like  planes.  As  seen  on 
the  spherical  projection  (f.  766),  the  planes  of  the  form  [M0]  lie  in  a  zone  with  the  dodeca- 
hedral  planes,  between  two  pinacoid  planes. 

HexoctaJiedron  (f.  772),  [hid]. — This  is  the  most  general  form  in  the  system,  including  the 
forty-eight  planes  enumerated  on  p.  405.  Their  position  (A  =  3,  k  =  2,  I  =  1)  is  shown  on 
the  spherical  projection  (f.  766). 


B.  Hemihedral  Forms. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hemihedral  forms  observed,  as  shown  on  p.  20:  (1)  the  holohemi- 
Jicdntl,  where  half  the  quadrants  have  the  whole  number  of  planes ;  and  (2)  the  hotoJwrnihcdral 
where  all  the  quadrants  have  half  the  full  number  of  planes.  The  first  kind  produces  inclined 
hemihedrons,  indicated  by  the  symbol  k[A/*J],  and  the  second  kind  produces  paraUd  hemihe- 
drons,  indicated  by  the  symbol  7r[A£fJ.    The  resulting  forms  in  the  several  cases  are  as  follows  : 
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Inci.vnf.d  Hhmihedrissl— 7WraAa(f™?i  (±1).  Symbol  *[111].  The  plus  tetrahedron 
(f.  771!)  include*  the  four  planes  (111),  (111),  (111),  (111).  The  minus  tetrahedon  (f.  774) 
includes  the  planes  (III),  (1H)>  (HI),  (HI). 


Hemi-tritoetahedrom. — The  symbol  n[hkk\  denotes  the  solid  shown  in  f.  77S,  and  i\hhk\ 
the  solid  shown  in  f .  776.  They  are  the  hemihedral  forms  of  the  tetragonal  and  trigonal 
trisoctahedrons  respectively. 

Heml-hetoelaltedroa. — The  same  kind  of  hemihedrism  applied  to  the  hexoctahedron  pro- 
duces the  form  shown  in  f.  777,  having  the  general  symbol  *[AAi]. 

Inclined  hemihedrism  as  applied  to  the  three  other  solids  of  this  system  produces  forms 
in  do  way  different,  in  outward  appearance,  from  the  holohedral  forms. 

Parallel  Hkmiiiedjusm  produces  distinct,  independent,  forms  only  in  the  esse  of  the 
tetraheiabedron  and  the  hexoctahedron.  The  symbol  of  the  former  is  vr[/i£0],  and  of  the 
latter,  -[&WJ  ;  they  are  shown  in  f.  778-782. 


ir[130]  .[210]  [100]  t[o21] 

e  possible  in  this  system,  but  they  are  of  am 


Mathematical  Rdatitm*  of  the  Itomttric  Syitem. 

(1)  Tbe  distance  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  P[hki)  from  the  cubic  (or  pinacoid)  planes  is  given 
by  the  following  equations.  These  are  derived  from  equation  (2),  p.  401.  Hero  PX(=PA) 
is  the  distance  between  (Afcl)  and  (100) ;  PY(  =  PB)  is  the  distance  between  (Mi)  and  (010) ; 
and  PZ(  =  PC>  that  between  {hid)  and  (001). 

The  following  equations  admit  of  much  simplification  in  special  cases,  for  (M0),  Ifi/tk),  etc 


?■  PA  = 


h< 


?  PC  = 


aPQ=     , Ap  +  Ag+fr 

w      v/(A*  +  *,  +  P)(p*  +  8»  +  fr 


2AA  +  A' 

=  A'  +  at* 
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For  the  hemihedral  form  (f.  775),  oos  B  = 


A»  +  2k*' 


{b)  Trigonal  trisoctahedron. — The  angles  A  and  G  are,  as  before,  the  supplements  of  the 
interfaced  angles  of  the  edges  lettered  as  in  f.  769. 

.       A*  +  2A*  _,      2A'-*1 

oosA=aA»"+^      006B  =  wT^ 

h9  —  2hk 

For  the  hemihedral  form  (f.  776),  oos  B  =  — . 

2A8  +  k* 

Tetrahexahedron  (f.  770), 

a  h%  n         2hk 

0MA  =  AM^;00B°=Arnp- 

A'  —  k*  hk 

For  the  hemihedral  form  (f.  778),  oos  A'  =  ^ — =-t  .  cos  C  = 


A»  +  &  • —  w  ""  A*  +  & 

Eexoctahedron  (f.  772). 

A«  +  2&  A*  +  #-P  2AJfc-hP 

owA  =  y-h»-hySC0,B  =  ff  +  »-HiS  0M0  =  y  +  y  +  r 

For  the  hemihedral  form  K[hkt\  (f.  777),  cos  B'  =  — — ^ — =?. 

v         run  A'      A»  -  *»  +  P  n«      &  +  **  +  ** 

For  *[Mi],  oos  A  =  A,  +  A;'  +  P;  cos  C  =lf—— —j. 

For  planes  lying  in  the  same  zone  the  methods  of  calculation  given  on  p.  402  and  p.  404 
are  made  use  of.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  simplest  method  of  solution  of  a  given  prob- 
lem is  by  means  of  the  spherical  triangles  on  the  projection  (f.  766). 

II.  Tetragonal  System. 

In  the  Tetragonal  System,  since  the  vertical  axis  c  has  a  different  length  from  the  two 
equal  lateral  axes,  the  index  2,  referring  to  it,  is  never  exchangeable  for  the  other  indices.  A  and  k. 
The  general  form  [hkl]  consequently  embraces  all  the  planes  which  have  as  their  symbols 
the  different  arrangements  of  ±A,  ±k,  ±1,  in  which  I  always  holds  the  last  place.  We 
thus  obtain : 


hkl. 

hJcl 

hkl 

hid 

khl 

m 

m 

khl 

hkl 

hkl 

hkl 

hkl 

khl 

m 

m 

khl 

A.  Ilolohedral  Forms, 

According  to  the  values  of  A,  ky  and  I  in  this  general  form  (A  =  0,  k  =  A,  etc.)f  different 
cases  may  arise.  By  this  means  we  obtain  a  list  of  all  the  possible  distinct  holohedral  forms 
in  this  system.     They  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Isometric  System. 


Miller. 

Naumann 

1.  [hid]  ; 

h>k. 

a  :  na  :  me 

[m~ri] 

2.  [AAi]  ; 

h=zk. 

a  :  a  :  mo 

[»]. 

3.  [AQi]  ; 

h  or  k  =  0. 

a  :  oca  :  mo 

[m-fl. 

4.  [hkO] ; 

A>&,  1  =  0. 

a  :  na  :  gdc 

[*-nJ. 

5.  [110]  ; 

A  =  k  =  1,  1  =  0. 

a  :  a  :  coc 

[/). 

6.  [100]  ; 

k  =  0,1  =  0. 

a  :  oo a  :  coc 

[*-»]. 

7.  [001]  ; 

}  A  =  k  =  0. 

co  a  :  co  a  :  e 

rai. 

MILLER'S  bybtsm  of  crystallography.  4Utf 

The  forms  answering  to  these  general  symbols  (compare  I.  790)  are  as  follows  : 

Basal  plana.— Symbol  [001],  including  the  [>lanea  (001)  and  (001). 

Pram*.— fa)  Diametral  prism,  or  that  of  the  second  series  {t.  763).  Symbol  [100],  In- 
cluding the  lour  planes  (100),  (010),  (100),  (010). 

(b)  Unit  prism,  or  prism  ot  the  fir>t  serit*  (f.  T84).— Symbol  [110],  embracing  the  foot 
planes  (110),  (110),  (110),  (110).     The  relation  of  these  two  prisms  is  shown  on  p.  38. 

(e)  Octagonal  prism  If.  785).  -Symbol  [MO],  including  the  eight  plaue*  (AA0),  (AA0),  <JiA0), 
(htii).  (Mfl),  (HO),  ikhO),  (M0). 

OetaAi-riTOn*  or  Pyramid!. — There  are  two  series  of  octahedral  planes,  corresponding  to  the 
two  square  prisms,  (a)  Octahedrons  of  the  second,  or  diametral  series.  Symbol  [AW] ,  in- 
cluding eight  similar  planes.     The  form  [101]  is  shown  in  f.  780. 

(4)  Octahedrons  of  the  first,  or  unit  series.-  -Symbol  [hki],  embracing  eight  similar  planes. 
The  form  [111]  is  shown  in  f.  787. 


\jio 

"y 

\     "7 

■V; 

T° 

1 

/A 

/ 

y£ 

The  relations  of  the  various  tetragonal  forms  will  be  understood  by  reference  ti 
showing  the  projection  fur  the  crystal  represented  in  f.  780. 

B.  HemiAtdral  Form*.  i 

Among  the  hemihedral  forms  there  are  to  be  distinguished  three  classes, 
as  shown  on  p.  28  et  teg.  1.  Sptonoiaal  hemihedrons,  corresponding  to  the 
inclined  hemihedrons  of  the  isometric  system.  They  are  indicated  by  the 
symbol  -[/del].     The  sphenoid  *[111]  is  shown  in  I  781.        ,_,..,        . 

2.  Pfframidal  hemihedrons,  that  is,  those  which  are  hemiholohedrsJ,  and 
vertically  direct.     These  are  indicated  by  the  symbol  «[AH]. 

3  Trapezoidal  hemihedrons,  hemiholohedral  like  those  just  mentioned, 
but  vertically  alternate.     They  have  the  symbol  *"[A*i]. 
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Mathematical  Relations  of  the  Tetragonal  System. 

(1)  The  distances  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  F(hkt)  from  the  pinacoid  planes  100  (=  PA),  010 
(=  PB),  001  (==  PC)  are  given  by  the  following  equations: 

,  PA  _  W  a  pp  _  W  «  ^  _  Pa* 

008  FA-AV  +  ^c«  +  ^;  ^  FB~AV+A:V+ra*;  "*   PC "  AV+*V+IW 

These  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  form : 

(2)  For  the  distance  between  the  poles  of  any  two  planes  (/<A£),  (pqr)%  we  have  in  general : 

oosPQ  =  hpc*+kqc'>  +  lra> 


The  above  equations  take  a  simpler  form  for  special  cases  often  occurring. 

(3)  Planes  in  the  same  zone. — For  the  general  case  of  planes  (hkl)  and  (pqr)  the  re- 
lation given  in  equation  4  (p.  404)  is  made  use  of.  In  the  special  cases,  practically  of  the 
most  importance,  where  the  planes  lie  in  a  zone  with  a  pinacoid  plane,  the  simplified  formulas 
are  employed. 

For  the  octagonal  prism  this  relation  becomes : 

k 
tan  (100)  {hkO)  =  cot  (010)  (hkO)  =  -r . 

Determination  of  the  axis  c. — This  follows  from  equation  (1),  p.  401,  which,  for  this  case, 
becomes : 

1  c 

j  cos  PA  =  -  cos  PC,  (a  =  1). 

For  an  octahedron  (hOl)  in  the  diametral  series,  we  have : 

l-h 
tan  (A0J)  (001)  =  y. 

For  the  unit  octahedron  (111),  we  have : 

tan(lll)(001).cos45o  =  <5. 

III.  Hexagonal  System. 

The  Hexagonal  System  and  its  hemihedral,  or  rhombohedral,  division  are  both  included  by 
Miller  in  his  RnoMBonKDRAL  System  (see  p.  420).  All  hexagonal  and  rhombohedral  forms 
are  referred  by  him  to  three  equal  axes,  oblique  to  one  another,  and  normal  to  the  faces  of 
the  unit  rhombohedron.  This  method  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  failing  to  exhibit  the 
hexagonal  symmetry  existing  in  the  holohedral  forms,  since  in  this  way  the  similar  planes  of  a 
hexagonal  pyramid  receive  two  different  sets  of  symbols,  having  no  apparent  connection  with 
each  other.  It,  moreover,  hides  the  relation  between  this  system  and  the  tetragonal  system, 
which,  optically,  are  identical,  since  they  possess  alike  one  axis  of  optical  symmetry. 

The  latter  difficulty  was  avoided  by  Schrauf,  who  introduced  the  Ortitoh  ex  agonal  Sys- 
tem.    In  this  the  optical  axis  was  made  the  crystallographies]  vertical  axis,  and  otherwise 

two  lateral  axes,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  were  assumed,  a  and  a  13.     This  method,  how- 
ever, does  not  overcome  the  other  objection  named  above. 

In  the  method  of  Weiss  and  Xaumann  a  vertical  axis,  coinciding  with  the  optical  axis,  was 
adopted,  and  three  lateral  axes  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it,  they  intersecting  at  angles  of 
60 "',  corresponding  to  the  planes  of  symmetry  in  the  holohedral  forms  (see  p.  420).  In  this 
way  only  can  the  symmetry  of  the  hexagonal  forms  be  clearly  brought  out,  and  at  the  same 
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time  the  relation  between  the  hexagonal  and  tetragonal  systems  exhibited.  Recently  Groth 
(Tsch.  Min.  Mitth.,  3874,  233,  and  Phys.  Kryst.,  1B70,  p.  253)  has  shown  that  the  complete 
symbols  of  Weiss  and  Kallmann  could  be  translated  into  a  reciprocal,  integral  form  after 
the  manner  of  Milter.  The  symbols  then  obtained,  as  was  also  shown,  admit  of  a  like  con- 
venient use  in  calculation.  Essentially  the  some  method  was  proposed  in  1806  by  Bravais, 
and  his  suggestion  is  followed  here ;  the  more  important  equations,  expressing  the  relations 
between  the  poles  of  the  planes,  their  indices,  and  the  axes  of  the  crystal  are  also  added. 
They  are  given  somewhat  in  detail,  since  they  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  works  on  Miller's 
System  before  referred  to. 

All  hexagonal  forms  are  referred  to  a  vertical  axis,  i,  and  three  equal  lateral  axes  in  a 
plnue  at  right  angles  to  it,  intersecting  at  angles  of  SO" 
and  120'  (f.  702).     Thegenersl  symbol  for  a  plane  in  this  793 

system  is  {fiJdi).  where  it  is  always  true  that  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  A,  *,  I  is  zero,  that  is,  A  +  k  + 1  =  0.  The 
indices  here  are  the  reciprocals  of  those  of  Naumann, 
except  that  the  index  I  has  the  opposite  sign,  and  the 
order  of  two  of  the  indices  is  inverted.  According  to 
him  the  general  symbol  of  any  plane  is  m-n   (  =  mPn), 


n  fall,  —a 


Thus  the  plane  3-J  (3PJ) 


it  possible  to  change  the  almost  nni- 


hos  the  foil  symbol,  8a  :  a  :  $a  :  Si,  or  to  correspond  , 
with  the  other  symbols  it  must  be  written,  Su  ;  J.i  :  a  :  Or,. 
The  reciprocals  of  the  latter  indices  are  £  :  f  :  1  :  j,  or, 
reduced  to  integers  land  changing  the  sign  of  J)  (1231), 
which  is  the  symbol  according  to  the  plan  here  fol- 
lowed. Similarly  thu  plane  (2243)  gives,  on  talcing  the 
reciprocals,  fa  :  jd  :  ja  :  tc,  which  is  equivalent  to  2a  ;  2a 
:  a  :  \c,  or  in  Naumann's  abbreviated  form  j-2(=JP2). 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  this  method  that  it  makes  it 
vereally  adopted  symbols  of  Wats  and 
JVauDuinn  into  a  form  which  allow  of  all 
the  readiness  of  calculation  and  the  appli- 
cation to  the  spherical  projection  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  Miller's  System. 

In  calculations,  both  by  zone  equations 
and  other  methods,  only  two  of  the  indices 
A,  it,  or  I  of  the  form  \hkli)  need  be 
employed,  with  the  remaining  index  i  (re- 
ferring to  the  vertical  axis).  This  is  ob- 
viously true,  since  the  three  indices  named 
are  connected  by  the  equation  h  +  k  +  I 
bb  0.  Disregarding,  then,  in  calculation 
the  third  index  I,  as  shown  beyond,  the 
planes  are  referred  to  two  equal  lateral 
axes,  intersecting  at  on  angle  of  120°, 
and  a  third  vertical  axis  1: 

The  symbol  [hUi\  in  its  more  gen- 
eral form  embraces  twenty-four  planes, 
as  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the 
spherical  projection,  f.  703.  Here  A,  k,  I 
are  of  equal  value  and  mutually  exchange- 
able, with  the  condition,  however,  that 
their  algebraic  sum  shall  always  equal 
zero.    Of  the  twenty-four  planes  of  the 

dihexogonal  pyramid,  the  following  are  those  of  the  upper  quadrants  mentioned  in  order 
from  left  to  right  around  the  circle(f.  783).  Those  below  have  the  same  symbols,  except  that 
the  index  i  in  each  case  is  minus : 


\J$" 

*#, 

■lit/            1 

Mh 

Ui<^> 

fc/v 

i^K/ 

■*\ 

\iii,i^ 

tihj 

N."* 

ftS"* 

1*» 

j6*> 

i  possible,  each  one  giving  rise 


5 [~J 

•  te  :*■:«:  Me  [a»-SJ 

V  Si :  2a  ;  m  :  e  [1-3] 

'(«:<:/:(  (1J 

«•:£«:•:««  [i-2J 

X«:l:<:ic  [7] 

ii:it:u:(  [Oj 


A.  HniJLBiml  f on 


.Smw  MM.-$i3iu   *»:   aoi  <W01  l 

*-«i — i  Th*  tttt  peant  f.  Garni  mnbol  dllO".  indadnnj _(»-o  f.  7W.  794)  the 
a9iuwn!ll^i.'Ow^iTU»:      "HO.  .  IIOD  .  .1010-.    0110  .  <l  100>.  (1010L 

>    TV*    ci.t-prn.ii  iran    t-S  .      ti«s.<eni  mnbol  'Hit;,  tin-tuning  it  793.  795)  the  foUow- 

mc -a.\  Mae*       "Si.    •V.-t  .  i'.'.'i  ■„ .  ;l*>  .  i  I2iu>.  .2110-. 

P>«  wirs—i-in^i  pom   i-SL      feml  symbol   '*W>}.  einbraring  lbs  following  twelre 

K£Vv  .«n*.    i-iO.    jfcHK  ,£4JD>.  i.Uffl.  iAJMi.   iSO,  (l£»>.  {DUO).  (**»). 

fiioiwiia  nf  jaua.  /r-  ^-,.  £.—?*;»- —  'I  The  pyrainds  of  the  fir*(  or  tir.it  trria.  General 
a*3rvi  ''ii.it  *Bdnt33f  tw^t*  g.=::"ar  planes.  Ail  the  pyramids  of  this  series  lie  in  ■ 
»ue  .Stc»wtt  tiw  i=;3  pir&=  ■':'.'.<}  a=J  :£e  base  "0001;.  A  special  case  of  this  is  when 
1        t       >    .  1.      T*W  Ji'mm  *f  •''II  film    *   790    are  shown  on  [he  projection,  f.  7*J3. 


3t 


lW  wnMii.  or  4^'n-ii  je.Trf.  General  symbol  [  A/i  2fl  2i] .  including  twelve 
w>  %hoa»  ft  thw  pjtarnil  unit  wriea.  All  the  pyramids  of  this  series  lie  in 
'  ml,  wooes  general  symbol  is  [IliOj,  and  the   basal  plane 


■witaK  rr  forf-'&iit  i.f.  9ST. — General  symbol  [MM] ,  including  the  twenty - 
JMtwitMip.  wit. 


^,■1-,.  j  ppf  mchm  ist  llM  symbola  below  is  made  to  correspond  to  tl 


t  of  the  indices 
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798 


800 


B.  Hemihedral  Farms. 

The  most  important  of  the  hemihedral  forms  in  this  system  are  as  follows : 

1.  Pyramidal  hemihedrism. — This  comes  under  the  head  of  holohemihedral  forms,  which 
are  vertically  direct  (see  pp.  34,  85).  It  is  indicated  like 
the  corresponding  hemihedrism  in  the  tetragonal  system 
*[7ifcli\.     It  is  common  on  apatite. 

2.  Rhombohedral  hemihedrism. — These  included 
here  are  hemiholohedral,  and  vertically  alternate.  Tbey 
are  indicated  in  general  by  K[hkli\.  This  class  is  import- 
ant, since  it  embraces  the  Rhomboiiedral  Division. 

(a)  Bhombohedrons.  Symbol  it[0fJii] ;  the  unit,  or 
fundamental  rhombohedron  (+R,  f.  798)  has  the  symbol 
«[0lll],  including  the  six  planes:  (Olll),  (1011), 
(1101),  (1011),  (1101),  (0111).  The  negative  rhombohe- 
dron (-R2  f.  799)  includes  the  planes:  (1101),  (Olll), 
(1011),  (0111),  (1011),  (1101). 

(6)  Scalenohedrons  (f.  800).     Symbol  ic\?ikK). 

8.  Gyroidal,  or  trapezohedral  hemihedrism. — The 
f  orms  here  included  are  holohemihedral,  and  vertically 
alternate.    They  are  indicated  by  nr"  [hkli]  ,  see  p.  39. 

4.  Tetratohedrism. — This  may  be  (1)  rhombohedral, 
indicated  by  Kw[hkli]  ;  or  (2)  trapezohedral  (gyroidal),  as  common  on  quarts,  having  the  gen- 
eral symbol  KK\hJcU\. 


799 


Mathematical  Relations  of  the  Hexagonal  System. 

In  the  Hexagonal  System,  as  has  been  explained,  the  symbol  in  general  has  the  form 
[hkli],  where  the  algebraic  sum  of  h,  k,  and  I  is  zero.  This  general  symbol  has  four  in- 
dices, referring  respectively  to  the  three  equal  lateral  axes  and  the  vertical  axis,  as  shown 
in  f.  792,  thus  showing  the  fundamental  hexagonal  symmetry  of  the  forms.  Since,  however, 
the  position  of  a  plane  is  known  by  its  intersection  with  three  axes  alone,  two  of  the  three 
indices  A,  k,  I  are  all  that  are  needed  in  calculation,  the  third.  I,  being  a  function,  as  given 
above,  of  h  and  k.  The  mathematical  relations  of  the  planes  in  this  system  are  brought  out  by 
referring  them  to  three  axes,  viz.,  two  equal  lateral  axes  H,  K,  (=  a  =  1)  oblique  (120°  and 
60°)  to  one  another,  and  a  third  axis  {c)  of  unequal  length  perpendicular  to  their  plane. 

This  applies  also  to  the  calculation  by  zonal  equations.  The  indices  (u,  v,  w)  of  the  zone 
in  which  the  planes  (hkli),  (port)  lie,  are  given  by  the  scheme : 

h       k       i       h       k 

XXX 

p        q        t       p        q 

n  =  kt  —  qi     v  =  tp  —  ht  w  =  hq  —  kp. 

(1)  The  distances  (see  f.  793)  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  (hkli)  from  the  poles  of  the  planes 
(10i0),  (OlIO),  (1100),  and  (0001)  are  given  by  the  following  equations: 

oo.  PA  =  ooe  (UK)  (1010)  =  Vw  +  ffi.i{LM)- 
ooe  PB  =  oo.  (US)  (01l0)  =  ^  +  «£*%  +  ^ 
oo.  PM  =  oos  (UK)  (1100)  =  vw  +  J,fhr+%  +  My 
oo.  PO  =  oo.  (MB)  (0001)=  V9P  +  4^f%  +  uf. 
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(2)  The  distance  (PQ)  between  the  poles  of  any  two  planes  (hkU)  and  {pgrt)  is  given  by  the 
equation : 

cos  PQ  =       3rt  4-  2?(hq  +  pk  +  2hp  +  2kq)  

^       V  [8i»  +  4c*(A'  +  k%  +  A*)]  [3**  +  ^(p*  +  ?*  +  p9)]' 

(3)  For  special  cases  the  above  formula  becomes  simplified  ;  it  serves  to  give  the  value  of 
the  normal  angles  for  the  several  forms  in  the  system.     They  are  as  follows  : 

(rt)  Hexagonal  Pyramid  [OAAt],  f.  700, 

cos  X  (terminal)  =  ^---^ ;  cos  Z  (basal)  =  w+4h'if 

For  the  hexagonal  pyramids  of  the  second  series  [0A2A2*]  the  angles  have  the  same  value. 
(6)  Dihexagonal  Pyramid  [Melt], 

cm  X  (Me  f  707)  -  ** +  2"(*' +  *'+4^> 
cos  x  (we  r.  ,U7)  -  ^  +  ^  +  ^  +  ^. 

oos  Y  (see  f .  797)  =  ^+ ^  +  ^*  ~  *?. 

.7  ,k      n  4^+  V  +  A*)  -  3t* 

cos  Z  (basal)         -  ^—-———^ 

(c)  Dihexagonal  Prism  [AAdO], 

-.  ,     .  u  A»  4-  *■  +  4AA; 

cos  X  (axial)        =  g^  +  y  +  M)- 

cosY  (diagonal)  =  2(A94l;fca-M). 

((2)  Rhombohedron  *[0AAt], 

cos  X  (terminal)  =  -^  ,. 

(«)  Scalenohedron  jc[AA7j], 

cos  X  (see  f.  800)  =  ^  ._  ^^^--_ 

v  /       #  ann       3'"  +  W(2V  +  2A*  -  A*) 
cos  Y  (see  f.  800)  =  -77^ ,  .,  ... jr, ft—. 

*,u      it  2/-(A- +  A*  +  4AA)  -  3** 

cos  Z  (basal)  =  -,-,., — r^io ,.,—    rr;« 

v         '  3»-  +  4c-(A*  +  /;-  +  AA) 

(4)  Relations  of  planes  in  a  zone. — The  general  equation  (3,  p.  404)  is  to  be  employed. 
For  the  pyramidal  zones  passing  through  the  pole  (0001)  it  takes  a  simpler  form,  viz.  : 

h  __  k  _  i      tan  PC 
p  ~  q  ~~  t  '  tan  QC' 
If  Q  =  (0111),  then: 

tan  PC  _  k 
tanQC  ""  7" 

Determination  of  the  axis  /-.—The  value  of  c  may  be  determined  from  any  one  of  the 
equations  which  have  been  given.     The  following  are  simple  cases  : 

tan  (AA2&2*)  (0001)  =  ^. 

% 

Also  tan  (QhJti)  (0001) .  sin  60°  =  '-\  or  tan  (0111)  (0001) .  sin  60°  =  c. 
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IV.  Orthorhombic   System. 

The  Orthorhombic  System  is  characterized  by  three  unequal  rectangular  axes,  b,  $,  d.* 
The  indices  h,  k,  I  may  be  either  plus  or  minus,  in  the  general  form  [hkl],  but  they  are  not 
exchangeable,  since  they  refer  to  axes  of  different  lengths.  This  general  symbol  then  embraces 
the  following  planes : 

(hkh  (hkl)  (hhl)  (JJd) 

{hkt)  {hkt)  {KM)  {hM) 

As  different  values  are  given  to  h,  k,  J,  this  general  form  becomes  more  or  less  specialized. 
The  possible  forms  are  as  follows  : 


f[khl] 

1.  <  [hkl] 

{[Ml] 

2.  [Okl  ] 

3.  [hOl] 
f[khO] 

4.  1  [A*0] 
I.  [110] 

5.  [010] 
«.  [100] 
7.      [001] 


h>k. 
h>k. 
h  =  k. 
*  =  0. 
h  =  0. 
l  =  Q,h>k. 
l  =  0,h>k. 
h  =  k=l,l 
h  =  l  =  0. 
k  =  l  =  0. 
h  =  k  =  0. 


=  0. 


nt> :  d  :  nU 
b  :  nd  :  mi 

h  :d  :  mc 
cob  :  d  :  mc 
I :  cod  :  mh 
\  :  d  :  oo  c 
b  :  nd  :  co6 
h  :  nd  :  coc 
cph  :  d  :  ccc 
b  :  cod  :  ccc 
col :  cod  :  6 


[m-n]. 
[m-ri]. 

[wi-i], 

[m-i], 

[wl]. 

[*-/!]. 

[/]• 


These  symbols  belong  to  the  various  distinct  forms  of  this  system,  as  follows : 

Pina*oids.—(a)  Basal  plane.  Symbol  [001],  including  the  two  planes  (001)  and  (00T).  (b) 
Macropinacoid.  Symbol  [010] ,  including  the  plane  (010),  and  (010)  opposite  to  it.  (c)  Brachy- 
pinacoid.     Symbol  [100],  including  the  planes  (100)  and  (100). 

Prisms.— {a)  Unit  prism  (I).  Symbol  110,  including  four  planes,  (110),  (110),  (110),  (llO). 
(b)  Macrodiagonal  and  brachy diagonal 
prisms,  having  respectively  the  symbols 
\kh0]  and  [MO],  if  7*  is  greater  than  k. 
Thus  the  symbol  I- 2  corresponds  to  [120], 
and*-2to[2l0]. 

Domes. — {a)  Macrodiagonal,  or  macro- 
domes,  having  the  symbol  [Okl  ] ;  and  {b) 
brachydiagonal,  or  bntchydones,  with  the 
symbol  [hOl].  In  each  case  the  symbol 
embraces  four  similar  planes. 

Octahedrons  or  Pyramids. — The  symbol 
[hhl]  belongs  to  the  eight  planes  of  the 
unit  pyramids,  all  lying  in  the  zone 
between  the  unit  prism  [110],  and  the 
base  [001].  If  h  =  J  the  form  is  then  [111] 
and  the  eight  jplanes  are :  (111),  (111), 
(III),  (111),  (111),  (111),  (111),  (HI). 

Of  the  general  pyramids  two  cases  are 
possible,  either  [khl]  or  [MZ],  when  h  >k, 
these  correspond  respectively  to  the  prisms 
[khO]  and  [hkO].  They  are  the  macrodi- 
agonal and  brachydiagonal  pyramids  of 
Naumann ;  thus  2-2  (=  2b  :  d  :  2c)  is  [121], 
according  to  Miller,  and  2-2  (=  b  :  2d  :  2c)  is  [211]. 

*  The  same  lettering  is  employed  here  as  in  the  early  part  of  this  work ;  it  differs  from  that 
of  Miller  in  that  with  him  a  is  the  macrodiagonal,  and  b  the  brachydiagonal  axis.  Following 
the  method  of  the  other  systems,  the  maoropinacoid  should  have  the  symbol  (100),  and  the 
brachypinacoid  (010),  like  the  clinopinacoid  of  the  Monoclinic  System.  It  is  considered  best 
at  present,  however,  to  follow  Miller,  as  his  notation  is  nearly  universally  accepted.  This, 
however,  makes  it  necessary  to  write  the  formulas  after  Naumann,  b  :  na  :  mc,  etc.,  thus 
showing  that  the  letter  h  refers  to  the  axis  6,  contrary  to  the  usage  in  the  other  systems.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  front  plane,  as  the  crystals  are  usually  drawn,  is  (010).  This  is, 
to  be  sure,  always  the  case  with  Miller,  but  other  authorities  make  the  same  plane  in  the 
monoclinic  and  triclinic  systems  (100),  so  that  entire  uniformity  is  in  no  case  possible. 
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For  the  figures  of  the  above-mentioned  forms  see  pp.  42-44.  Their  relations  will  be  under- 
stood from  an  examination  of  f.  801,  showing  the  projection  of  the  crystal  in  1  758,  p.  402. 
It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  macrodiagonal  planes  lie  between  the  zonal  circles  (diameters) 
(110)  (001),  and  (010)  (001),  and  the  brachy diagonal  planes  between  (110)  (001)  and  (100)  (001). 

Mathematical  Relation*  of  the  Orthorhambic  System. 

(1)  For  the  distance  between  the  pole  of  any  plane  V[hkl)  and  the  pinaooid  planes  we  have 
in  general : 

cos'  PA  =  ooe  m  (100)  =  AW+^%  +  <w 

008'  PB  =  oos  (MQ  (010)  =  AW  +  y w  +  w 

PftV 

008*  pc  =  cog  (uq  (ooi)  =  sw^ivTiw 

ha  he 

Furthermore :  cot  PX  =  -yj-  cos  PXY  =  -jr-  cos  PXZ. 

ko  to 

(2)  For  the  distance  (PQ)  between  the  poles  of  any  two  planes  (hkt)  and  (pqr)  z 

Xpa'c*  +  kqb'c*  +  lra*b> 


coePQ  = 


\^[A»aV  +  AW  +  PaW]    [p*a*c>  +  q*Vc*  +  r*a*b*] 


(3)  For  planes  lying  in  a  zone,  the  general  relation  (p.  404)  is  to  be  employed.  For  the 
special  cases,  practically  of  most  importance,  the  simplified  equations  which  follow  are  used. 

(4)  To  determine  the  lengths  of  the  axes,  the  general  equation  may  be  employed : 

b         _ .        d         __        c         _  _ 

-T-  cos  PA  =  --  cos  PB  =  -r  cos  PC. 
h  k  I 

Here  PA,  PB,  PC  are  the  distances  from  the  pole  of  any  plane  (hid)  to  the  pinaooid  planes 
(100),  (010),  (001)  respectively.     The  brachydiagonal  axis,  w,  is  made  the  unit. 

If  the  angle  between  any  dome  or  prLsm  and  the  adjoining  pinacoid  plane  is  given,  the  rela- 
tions follow  immediately : 

Ik 
tan  PA  =  tan  (hkO)  (100)  =  -n 

un 

dl 
tan  PB  =  tan  (Okl)  (010)  =  -rr 

ch 
tan  PC  =  tan  (7i0l)  (001)  =  -^ 


V.  Monoclinic  System. 

In  the  Monoclinic  System  there  are  three  unequal  axes,  and  one  of  these  makes  an  oblique 

angle  with  a  second.     The  axes  are  lettered  as  shown  in  f.  802, 
ofto  c  is  vertical,  b  the  orthodiagonal  axis,  and  d  the  clinodiogonal 

axis  oblique  to  c,  but  at  right  angles  to  b.  The  symbol  [hki\ 
embraces  only  four  similar  planes  in  the  most  general  case,  for 
in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  one  of  the  axes,  the  quadrants 
above  in  front  correspond  alone  to  those  below  and  behind,  and 
those  above  behind  correspond  to  those  below  in  front.  This  is 
seen  clearly  in  the  projection  of  f.  803.  For  ±h,  ±k>  ±1  the 
symbol  [lUcl]  includes  two  distinct  forms,  viz. : 

(1)       (hkt)  (hJcC,  (hkl)  (hkl) 

and      (2)       (hkt)  (hkl)  (hkl)  (htt) 

The  various  forms  are  as  follows : 
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Pinacoids.—  Base  [001].     Orthopinacoid  [100]. 
oouiBe,  comprehending  two  planes  only. 

808 


Clinopinaooid  [010].     Each  symbol,  of 


804 


Crocoite. 


Priam*. — (a)  Unit  prism  [110],  =  d  :  b  :  oo<$  (/)  of  Naumann.  This  symbol  embraces  four 
similar  prismatic  planes,  (b)  Orthodiagonal  prisms  [MO],  where  h  >  k,  the  poles  of  these 
prisms  fall  on  the  prismatic  zonal  circle  between  100  and  110  (see  f.  803).  They  correspond 
to  the  prisms  i-n  (=d  :  Tib  :  coc)  of  Naumanru  (c)  Clinodiagonal  prisms.  Symbol  [khO], 
h  >  k,  lying  between  (110)  and  (010).     They  correspond  to  i-h  (=  nd  :  b  :  coc)  of  Naumann. 

Domes. — (a)  Hemi-orthodomes,  including  two  cases,  (101)  and  (10T),  the  minus  domes  of 
Naumann  (opposite  the  obtuse  angle) ;  and  also  (101)  and  (101)),  the  plus  domes  of  Naumann 
(opposite  the  acute  angle  £).  {b)  Clmodomes.  Symbol  [OiW],  embracing  four  similar  planes 
(0ft)  (0£l),  (0*7),  (0£7).  The  clinodome  [011],  equivalent  to  1-1  {=<x>d  :  b  :  me),  is  one  case 
in  this  form. 

Pyramids.— The  pyramids  are  all  hemi-pyramids.  (a)  The  symbol  [Hd]  includes  the  unit 
pyramids  in  a  zone  between  [110]  and  [001].  (b)  The  symbol  [hkt]  includes  two  Bets  of  hemi- 
pyramids,  whose  indices  have  been  given  on  p.  416,  corresponding  respectively  to  —  P  and 
+P  of  Naumann. 

If  A  is  greater  than  k  these  are  orthodiagonal  pyramids,  corresponding  to  ±  (d  :  nb  :  oo  c)  of 
Naumann.  The  symbol  [khl\  on  the  same  supposition  includes  two  sets  of  planes,  like  those 
of  p.  416,  and  differing  only  in  being  dinodiagon/ii ;  equivalent  to  (nd  :  b  :  coc)  of  Naumann. 

The  orthodiagonal  planes  lie  between  the  zone  (100),  (001)  and  (110),  (001),  while  the  clino- 
diagonal are  between  the  latter  zone  and  (010)  (001),  as  is  seen  on  f.  803,  which  gives  the 
projection  for  f.  804. 


Mathematical  Relations  for  the  MonocUnic  System. 

(1)  The  distances  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  (JiJd)  from  the  pinacoid  planes  are  given  by  the 
following  equations : 


cos  PA  =  cos  (hM)  (100)  = 


cos  PB  =  cos  (hid)  (010)  = 


hbe  +  lab  cos  j9 


>/k*b*6*  +  k*a*c*  sin*  0  +  JW  +  2hla¥e  cos  0 ' 
kac  sin  3 


™  ...     .__  ____ lab  +  hbccoa& 

co.  PC  =  oo.  (hkt)  (001)  Vm,  +  ^  ^_ -—-r—gg^^r  . 
27 
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(2)  The  distance  between  any  two  planes  may  be  expressed  in  general  form,  bat  in  all 
practically  arising  cases  the  end  can  be  attained  by  the  solution  of  one  or  more  spherical  tri- 
angles on  the  projection. 

(8)  For  the  relation  between  the  planes  in  a  zone  the  general  equation  before  given  holds 
good : 

cot  PS  -  cot  PR  _  (PQ) .  (SR) 
cot  PQ  -  cot  PR  ~~  (QR) .  (PS)* 

(4)  For  all  zones  passing  through  the  clinopinacoid  (010),  the  value  of  PR  may  be  taken  as 
90°,  and  the  above  equation  consequently  simplified : 

hL_k_      tanPB      _^ 

p  ~~  q  '     ton  QB  "~  r  ' 

This  equation  is  especially  valuable  for  determining  the  indices  of  planes  in  the  prismatic 
and  clinodome  series. 

(5)  To  determine  the  axial  relations  the  general  equation  admits  of  being  transformed  so  as 
to  read: 

_A  smPYA 

T  '       sin  PYC  = 

k  sinPYA 


and 


I  -         cotPY 


V 

em  y ya       a 

• 

r 

sin  QYC  "~   e  » 

'          • 

r 

sin  QYA  _   b 
cotQY  ~   c' 

The  angles  PYA,  PYC  are  angles  which  may  be  calculated  directly  by  spherical  triangles 
from  the  measured  angles.  Similarly  for  QYA,  QYC.  PY  and  QY  are  the  angles  between 
the  given  plane  P  or  Q  with  the  clinopinacoid. 


VI.    TRICLINIC  SY8TEM. 

In  the  Triclinic  System,  since  the  axes  ore  unequal  and  all  mutually  oblique,  there  can  be 
no  plane  of  symmetry,  and  there  can  in  no  case  be  more  than  two  planes  included  in  a  single 
form.  The  three  axes  are  distinguished  as  a  vertical,  c,  a  longer  lateral,  or  macrodiagonal 
axis,  /',  and  a  shorter  lateral,  or  brachydiagonal  axis,  d.  The  position  assumed  for  the  axes 
is  shown  in  f.  259,  p.  80. 

The  general  symbol  [hM\ ,  which  includes  eight  similar  planes  in  the  orthorhombic  system, 
is  here  resolved  into  four  independent  forms,  embracing  two  opposite  planes  only.  "  They 
are  thus : 

(1)   (Ml)  {i)    {Met)  W    (AJtt)  (4)    (AJK) 

These  correspond  respectively  to  mVn  (1),  m"P?i  (2),  mV,n  (3),  mtTn  (4)  of  Naumann,  oi 
—m-ri,  —m-n,  m-n\  7/4-71',  as  the  abbreviated  symbols  are  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
work. 

Contrary  to  the  usage  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  it  is  customary  to  make  [100]  the 
macropinacoid  (i-1  —  a  :  00  b  :  ooc\  and  [010]  the  brachypinacoid  (i-i  =  00  «  :  b  :  <xc).  Planes 
having  the  symbol  [h0£]  are  then  macrodomes;  and  those  of  the  symbol  \0kl]  are  brachy- 
domes.  Similarly  then  pyramids  (h  >  k)  of  the  form  [Jtkl\  are  macrodiagonal  planes,  and 
those  of  the  form  (hkl)  are  brachydiagonal  planes.  The  unit  prism  consists  of  two  independent 
forms  (110),  (110)  (I  =ooP/),  and  (110),  (110)  (I  =00  ',P). 

Mathematical  Relations  of  the  TricUnic  System. 

In  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  axes  in  the  Triclinic  System  the  mathematical  rela* 
tions  arc  less  simple,  and  the  general  equations  deduced  as  before  become  so  complicated  as 
to  be  seldom  of  much  practical  value.  Most  problems  which  arise  may  be  solved  by  the  zonal 
relations,  or  by  the  solution  of  the  spherical  triangles  in  the  projection.  Some  of  the  most 
important  relations  (given  by  Schrauf)  are  as  follows: 
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If  the  angle  between  the  axes  X  and  Z  =  ij,  between  X  and  Y  =  £  and  between  Y  and  Z 
=  £  (see  f.  759) ;  if  also  a,  0,  y  are  the  corresponding  angles  between  the  pinacoid  plane 
then: 


cos£  = 

and 
where 


cos  0  cos  y  —  cos  a 

Bin  £  sin  7 

cos*  PX  =  - 


C081J  = 


cos  y  cos  a  —  cos  0 


cos*PY  = 


sin  7  sin  a 
#««<?«  Ai 


cosf  = 


cos3  PZ  = 


cos  3  cos  a  ~  cos  7 
sin  a  sin  3 

PdW  A, 


Ai  =  [1  -+-  2  oos  a  cos  0  cos  7  —  (cos9  a  -+-  cos8  0  +  cos'  7)]. 

Mi  =  AW  an*  a  4-  k'a  V  sin9  3  +  Pa'b*  sin8  7  +  2a*c  (A»  cos  3  sin  a  sin  7 
+  Afa  cos  7  sin  a  sin  3  +  Ma  cos  a  sin  3  sin  7). 


Also 


cos8  AX  = 


A, 


sin9  a  ' 


cos  BY  = 


A, 


sin9  3  ' 


cosCZ  = 


At 


Bin1'  7 


When  PX,  PY,  PZ  have  been  found  by  calculation,  then  the  following  equation  gives  the 
relation  of  the  axes : 

-5-  cos  PX  =  -y  cos  PY  =  -7-  cos  PZ. 
h  k  I 


As  seen  in  f .  805. 

cos  PX  =  sin  PBO  sin  PB  =  sin  POB  sin  PC ; 
cos  PY  =  sin  POA  sin  PC  =  sin  PAO  sin  PA ; 
cos  PZ  =  sin  PAB  sin  PA  =  sin  PBA  sin  PB; 
and  also  from  these  it  follows  that — 

■j-  sin  PAO  =  j  sin  PAB  ; 


4- ain  PB  A  =  ^  sin  PBO  ; 
6  h  ' 
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4-  sin  POB  =  4-  sin  POA. 
n  n 


{  =  180°  -  CAB  ; 


9  =  180°  -  ABO  ; 


f  =  180°  -  ACB. 


Relations  of  the  Six  Crystalline  Systems  nsr  Respect  to  Symmetry. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  spherical  projections  for  the  successive  systems  a  very  clear 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  degree  of  symmetry  which  characterizes  each.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  in  the  Isometric  System  there  are  nine  planes  of  symmetry ;  in  the  Tetragonal, 
five;  in  the  Hexagonal,  seven  ;  in  the  Orthorhombic,  three;  and  in  the  Monoclinio  only  one. 
These  relations  are  shown  on  the  projections  by  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  poles  about 
the  respective  great  circles.     These  zone-circles  of  symmetry  are  as  follows  : 

Isometric  System  (f .  766) :  1st,  the  three  diametral  zones : 


1.     (100),  (010),  (100). 
Also  the  diagonal  zones : 
4.     (110),  (001),  (110). 


2.     (100),  (001),  (100). 

6.  (100),  (011),  (100). 

7.  (100),  (Oil),  (100). 


5.    (110),  (001),  (110). 
Tetragonal  System  (f .  790) : 

1.    (100),  (010),  (100). 

Also  : 

4.    (110),  (001),  (HO).  5.    (110),  (001),  (110). 


3.    (010),  (001),  (010). 


8.  (010),  (101),  (010). 

9.  (010),  (101),  (010). 


2.     (100),  (001),  (100). 


3.    (010),  (001),  (010). 


Bmagrmd  Byitm  (f.  788) : 
1.  (lOlO),  (0001),  Q010). 
t    (1120),  (0001),  (1130). 

Orthorlwmbk  System  (f.  801) : 

1.     (100),  (010),  (TOO). 
Mtmot&nie  Sgtttm  (f.  804}  i 


2.    (0110),  (0001),  (0110). 
5.    (1210),  (0001),  (1210). 

7.  (loio),  (Olio),  (iioo). 

2.    (100),  (001),  (100), 
1.    (100),  (001),  (100). 


(1100),  (0001),  (1100). 
(2110),  (0001),  (2IIO). 


8.    (010),  (001),  (010). 


In  the  Triclinio  System  there  is  no  plane  of  symmetry. 


Tub  Rhombohkhkal  Division  or  Miller. 


The  following  projection  (f.  806}  is  added 


oidet  to  show  the  relation  of  the  forma  In  the 
Hexagonal  and  Rhombohedral  Systems  u 
referred  to  the  three  equal  oblique  axes  of 
HUler.     The  forms  an  ss  follows  : 

The  planes  having  the  indices  (100), 
(010),  (001)  are  those  of  the  (plus)  funda- 
mental rhombohedron,  while  the  plans 
(111)  is  the  bsse.  The  planes  (221).  (121), 
(122)  are  those  of  the  minus  fundamental 
rhombohedron ;  with  the  planes  (100), 
(010),  (001)  they  form  the  unit  hexagonal 
pyramid. 

The  hexagonal  unit  prism  (1  =  [0110]) 
has  the  symbols :  <2ll),  (121).  (112),  (211), 
(!21),(ll2).  Tbeseoond,  or  diagonal  hexa- 
gonal prism  (f-3  =  [1150])  baa  the  symbols: 
(101),  (110),  (Oil),  (101),  (110),  (Oil). 

The  dihexagonal  pyramid  embraces, 
like  the  simple  hexagonal  pyramid,  two 
forms,  \hkl]  and  \ejg] ;  the  symbol  (Att| 
hence  belongs  to  the  plus  scalenohedron, 
and  [rfg]  to  the  minus.  In  this  as  in  other 
oases  it  is  true  that :  f=  —  h  +  2k  +  W, 
f  =  2h-  A +  21.  g=  3A  +  2*-  (. 

The  dihexagonal  prism  includes  the  six 
planes  of  the  form  [AiO],  and  the  remain- 
ing six  of  the  form  [ef0\. 

Most  of  the  problems  arising  under  this  system  can  be  solved  by  the  zone  equations,  or 
by  the  working  out  of  the  spherical  triangles  on  the  sphere  of  projection. 
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ON  THE  DRAWING  OF  FIGURES  OF  CRYSTALS. 


In  the  projection  of  crystals,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  so  that  the 
rays  of  light  fall  from  it  on  the  crystal  in  parallel  lines.  The  plane  on  which  the  crystal  is 
projected  is  termed  the  plane  of  projection.  This  plane  may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  ver- 
tical axis,  may  pass  Virough  the  vertical  axis,  or  may  intersect  it  at  an  oblique  angle.  These 
different  positions  give  rise,  respectively,  to  the  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  pro- 
jections. The  rays  of  light  may  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  of  projection,  or  may  be 
obliquely  inclined  to  it ;  in  the  former  case  the  projection  is  termed  orthograpiiic,  in  the 
second  clinooraphic.  In  the  horizontal  position  of  the  plane  of  projection,  the  projection 
is  always  orthographic.  In  the  other  positions,  it  may  be  either  orthographic  or  clinographic. 
It  is  generally  preferable  to  employ  the  vertical  position  and  clinographic  projection,  and  this 
method  is  elucidated  in  the  following  pages. 
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Projection  of  the  Axes. 

The  projection  of  the  axes  of  a  crystal  is  the  first  step  preliminary  to  the  projection  of  the 
form  of  the  crystal  itself.  The  projection  of  the  axes  in  the  isometric  system,  which  are 
equal  and  intersect  at  right  angles,  is  here  first  given.  The  projection  of  the  axes  in  the  other 
systems,  with  the  exception  of  the  hexagonal,  may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  lengths  of  the 
projected  isometric  axes,  and  also,  when  oblique,  their  inclinations,  as  shown  beyond. 

Isometric  System. — When  the  eye  is  directly  in  front  of  a  face  of  a  cube,  neither  the  sides 
nor  top  of  the  crystal  are  visible,  nor  the  planes  that  may  be 
situated  on  the  intermediate  edges.  On  turning  the  crystal 
a  few  degrees  from  right  to  left,  a  side  lateral  plane  is  brought 
in  view,  and  by  elevating  the  eye  slightly,  the  terminal  plane 
becomes  apparent.  In  the  following  demonstration,  the 
angle  of  revolution  is  designated  9,  and  the  angle  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  eye,  c  Fig.  807  represents  the  normal  position 
of  the  horizontal  axes,  supposing  the  eye  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  BB  ;  BB  is  seen  as  a  mere  point,  while  CC 
appears  of  its  actual  length.  On  revolving  the  whole  through 
a  number  of  degrees  equal  to  BMB'  (9)  the  axes  have  the 
position  exhibited  in  the  dotted  lines.  The  projection  of  the 
semiaxis  MB  is  now  lengthened  to  MN,  and  that  of  the  semi- 
axis  MG  is  shortened  to  MH. 

If  the  eye  be  elevated  (at  any  angle,  t ),  the  lines  B'N,  BM, 
and  C'H  will  be  projected  respectively  below  N,  M,  and  H, 

and  the  lengths  of  these  projections  (which  we  may  designate  &'N,  ftM,  and  c'H)  will  be  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  lines  BN,  BM,  and  C'H. 

It  is  usual  to  adopt  such  a  revolution  and  such  an  elevation  of  the  eye  as  may  be  expressed 
by  a  simple  ratio  between  the  projected  axea  The  ratio  between  the  two  axes,  MN  :  MH, 
as  projected  after  the  revolution,  is  designated  by  1  :  r ;  and  the  ratio  of  6'N  to  MN  by  1  :  s. 
Suppose  r  to  equal  3  and  s  to  equal  2,  then  proceed  as  follows : 


Draw  two  lines  AA' 
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intersecting  one  another  at  right  angles.  Make  MH  = 
Mil  =  b.  Divide  HIT  into  3  (r)  ports,  and  through  the 
paints.  N,  N',  thuH  determined,  draw  perpundicnlara  to 
Jill.  On  the  left  hand  vertical,  set  off,  below  H,  a 
part  H'R,  equal  t( 


'   II  M;  and  from  R  draw  RX, 
3'B  ia  the  pro- 


and  extend  the  same  to  the  vert 
j  action  of  the  front  horizontal  a: 

Draw  BS  parallel  with  MH  and  connect  KM.  From 
the  point  T  in  which  8M  intersects  BX,  draw  TC  par- 
allel with  MH.  A  line  (CC)  drawn  from  C  through  M. 
and  extended  to  the  left  vertical,  is  the  projection  of  the 
aide  horizontal  axis. 

Lay  off  on  the  right  vertical,  a  part  HQ  equal   to 

~MH,  and  make  MA  =  MA'=  MQ ;  AA'  b  the  vertical 
axis.  If,  as  here,  t  =  3.  and  «  -  2,  then  1  =  18°  26 , 
and  «  =  8°  28',  for  oot  (  =  r,  and  cot  «  =  ri. 
Tetragonal  and  Ortfiorhombie  Systems. — The  axes  AA'.  CC,  BB,  constructed  in  the  manner 
described,  axe  equal  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  projection  of  the  axea  of  a  tetra- 
gonal crystal  U  obtained  by  simply  laying  off,  with  a  scale  of  proportional  parta,  on  MA  and 
MA'  taken  as  units,  the  value  of  the  vertical  axis  ii)  for  the  given  species.  Thus  for  aircon, 
where  i  =  '94,  we  must  lay  off  "64  of  MA  above  M  and  the  same  length  below. 

For  an  orthorhombic  crystal,  where  the  three  axes  are  unequal,  the  length  of  c  must  as 
before  be  laid  off  above  and  below  from  M,  and  that  of  h  to  the  right  and  left  of  M,  on  CC , 
MC  being  taken  as  the  unit.     It  is  usual  to  moke  the  front  a:  '    "" 


Monodiiuc  System. — The 


and  d  in  the  monoclinic  system  are  inclined  to  one  another 
at  an  obliqe  angle  =  S.  To  project  this  inclination,  and 
thus  adapt  the  isometric  axes  to  a  monoclinic  form,  lay 
Off  (f .  809)  on  the  axU  MA,  Ma  =  MA  cos  S.  and  on  the 
axis  BB'  (before  or  behind  M,  according  as  the  inclination 
of  d  on  z:,  in  front,  is  acute  or  obtuse)  Mo  =  MB  *  sin  p. 
From  the  points  *  and  a,  draw  lines  parallel  respectively 
with  the  axes  AA  and  BB',  and  from  their  intersection 
D.  draw  through  M,  D'D,  making MD  =  MD'.  The  Una 
DD  is  tbe  clinodiagonal,  and  the  lines  AA,  CC,  DD  re- 
present the  axes  in  a  monoclinic  solid  in  which  a  =  b  =  c 
=  1.  The  points  a  and  b  and  the  position  of  the  axis 
DD  will  vary  with  the  angle  fl.  The  relative  values  of 
tbe  axes  may  be  given  them  as  above  explained ;  that  is, 
if  a  —  1.  lay  off  in  the  direction  of  MA  and  MA  a  line 
equal  to  c,  and  in  the  direction  of  MC  and  MC  aline 
equal  to  b,  etc. 

Triclinic  System. — The  vertical  sections  through  ths 
horizontal  axes  in  the  triclinic  system  are  obliquely  in- 
clined ;  also  the  inclination  of  the  axis  »  to  each  axis  b 
of  the  isometric  axes  to  the  triclinic  forme,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary,  in  tbe  first  place,  to  give  the  requisite 
obliquity  to  the  mutual  inclination  of  tbe  vertical  sec- 
tions, and  afterwards  to  adapt  the  horizontal  axes.  The 
inclination  of  these  sections  we  inny  designate  A,  and  as 
heretofore,  the  angle  between  n  and  o,  7,  and  <i  and  A  0. 
BB'  is  the  analogue  of  tbe  brae hy diagonal,  and  CC  of  (be 
macrodiagonaL  An  obliouo  inclination  may  be  given  the 
vertical  sections,  by  varying  the  position  of  either  of 
these  sections.  Permitting  tbe  brachydiagonal  section 
ABA  B  tn  remain  unaltered,  we  may  vary  the  other  seo- 
tion  ns  follows : 

Lay  off  (f.  MO)  on  MB,  Mi  =  MB  x  cos  A,  and  on  the 
axis  0  C  (to  the  right  or  left  of  M,  according  as  the 
acute  angle  A  is  to  the  right  or  left),  Me  =  MC  x  sin  A  ; 
completing  the  parallelogram  Mi  Dc,  and  drawing  the 
diagonal  MD,  extending  tbe  same  to  D'  so  as  to  make 
MD— MD,  we  obtain  the  line  DD' ;  tbe  vertical  section 
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pawing  through  this  line  is  the  correct  macrodiagonal  Motion.  The  inclination  of  a  to  the 
new  macrodiagonal  DD'  is  still  a  right  angle  ;  as  also  the  inclination  of  (1  to  fi,  their  oblique 
inclinations  may  be  given  them  as  follows !  Lay  off  on  MA  (f.  MOil),  Ma  =  MA  »  cos  fl,  and 
on  the  axis  BB'  (brachy  diagonal),  Mi  —  MB'  x  sin  0.  Bj  completing  the  parallelogram  Mil, 
y.'fi,  tbe  point  E  ia  determined.  Hake  ME  =  ME ';  EE  ia  the  projected  brachy  diagonal. 
Again  lay  off  on  MA,  M«'  =  MA  .  cos  n.  and  on  Ml)',  to  the  left.  Mrf  Ml)  -sin  a.  Draw- 
lines  from  a'  and  d  parallel  to  MD  and  MA  ;  F',  the  intersection  of  these  lines,  is  one  extremity 
of  the  macrodiagonal ;  and  the  line  FF'.  in  which  MF  =  MF ,  is  the  macrodiugonal.  The 
vertical  axis  AA'  and  the  horizontal  axes  EE'  (braehy diagonal)  and  FF'  (macrodiagonal]  thus 
obtained,  are  the  axes  in  a  tridinic  form,  in  which  a  =  b  =  c  =  I.  Different  values  may  be 
given  these  axes,  according  to  the  method  heretofore  illustrated. 

Hexagonal  Sj/titm.—ln  this  system  there  are  three  equal  horizontal  axes,  at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  axis.     The  normal  position  of  the  horizontal 
axes  is  represented  in  f.  811.     The  eye,  placed  in  the  811 

line  of  the  axis  TY,  observes  two  of  the  aemiaxes,  MZ  Y 

and  MU,  projected  in  tbe  same  straight  line,  while  tbe 
third,  MY,  appears  a  mere  point.  To  give  the  axes  a 
more  eligible  position  for  a  representation  of  the  various 
planes  on  the  solid,  we  revolve  them  from  right  to  left 
through  a  certain  nnmbtr  of  dejTees  t,  and  elevate  the 
eye  at  an  angle  <-  The  dotted  lines  in  the  figure  repre- 
sent the  SJCts  in  their  new  situation,  resulting-  from  a 
revolution  through  a  number  of  degrees  equal  to  B  — 
YMY  .  In  this  position  the  axis  MY  is  projected  upon 
MP,  MU  upon  MN,  and  MZ  on  ME  Disgnating  the 
intermediate  axis  I,  that  to  the  right  II.  that  to  Ihe  loft 
III,  if  the  revolution  is  suci  as  to  give  the  projections 
of  I  and  II  the  ratio  of  1  :  2,  tbe  relations  of  the  three 
projections  will  be  as  follows:  I  :  II :  111=  1  :  3  :  3. 

Let  us  taker  <=  PM  :  HM)  equal  to  3,  and  s  (=  b'P  : 
FM)  equal  to  2.  these  being  the  moat  convenient  ratios  for 
representing  the  hexagonal  crystalline  forms.     The  following  will  be  the  mode  of  construe- 

1.  Draw  the  lines  AA,  II II  (f.  813)  at  right  angles  with,  and  bisecting,  each  other.  Let 
HH  =  6,  or  HH  ss  26.  Divide  Hll  into  six  parts  by  vertical  lines.  These  lines,  including 
the  left-  and  right-hand  verticals,  may  be  numbered  from  one  to  six,  as  in  the  figure.  In  the 
first  vertical,  below  H,  lay  off  HS  =  ib,  and  from  9  draw  a  line  through  M  to  the  fourth 
vertical.     YY  is  the  projection  of  the  axis  I. 

2.  From  Y  draw  a  line  to  the  sixth  vertical  and  parallel  with  HH.  From  T,  the  extremity 
of  this  line,  draw  a  line  to  X  in  the  second  vertical. 

Then  from  the  point  U,  in  which  TN  intersect*  the  812 

fifth  vertical,  draw  a  line  through  M  to  the  second 
vertical ;  UU'  is  the  projection  of  the  axis  II. 

3.  From  It,  where  TN  intersects  the  third  verti- 
cal, draw  RZ  to  the  first  vertical  parallel  with  HH. 
Then  from  Z  draw  a  line  through  M  to  the  sixth 
vertical;  this  line  ZZ'  is  the  projection  of  the  axis 
III. 

4.  For  tbe  vertical  axis,  lay  off  from  N  on  the  sec- 
ond vertical  If.  812)  a  line  of  any  length,  and  con- 
struct upon  this  line  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  one  side 
(NQ)  of  this  triangle  will  intersect  the  first  vertical 
at  a  distance,  HV,  from  H,  corresponding  to  Z  H  in 
t  811:  for  in  the  triangle  NHV,  the  angle  HNV  is 
an  angle  of  80°,  and  HN  =  ,MH.  M  V  is  therefore 
the  radius  of  the  circle  (f.  811).  Make  therefore 
MA  =  MA'=MV;  AA'  is  the  vertical  axis,  and  YY', 
UU'.  ZZ'  are  the  projected  horizontal  axes. 

The  vertical  axis  has  been  constructed  equal  to  the  horizontal  axes.  Its  actual  length  in 
different  hexagonal  or  rhotnbohedral  forms  may  be  laid  off  according  to  the  method  sufficiently 
explained. 

The  projection  of  the  isometric  and  hexagonal  axes,  having  bean  once  accurately  made,  and 
that  on  a  conveniently  large  scale,  may  be  kept  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  will  then  answer 
all  subsequent  requirements.  Whenever  needed  for  use,  these  axes  may  be  transferred  to  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  then  adapted  in  length,  or  inclination,  or  both,  to  the  case  in  hand. 
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Projection  of  the  Forma  or  Crystals. 

1.  dimple  fornu. — When  the  axial  cross  has  been  constructed  for  the  given  specie",  the  unit 
octahedron  is  obtained  at  Onoe  by  joining  the 
813  extremities  of  the  axes,  A.V,  BB  ,  CC',  as  in 

f.  813.  Here  as  in  all  canes  the  lines  which 
fall  in  front  are  drawn  strongly,  while  those 
behind  are  simply  dotted. 

For  the  diametral  prism*  draw  through  B, 
B ,  (7,  C',  of  the  projected  axea  of  any  species, 
lines  parallel  to  the  axes  BB  ,  CC',  until  they 
meet;  they  make  the  parallelogram,  abtd, 
which  is  s  transverse  section  of  the  prism,  par- 
allel to  the  base.  Through  a,  b.  e.  d  draw 
lines  parallel  and  equal  to  the  vertical  axis, 
making  the  puts  above  and  below  these  points 
eqnal  to  the  vertical  eetniaiis.  Then,  connect 
the  extremities  of  these  lines  by  lines  parallel 
to  al>.  be,  ed,  dn.  and  the  figure  will  be  that  of 
the  diametral  prism,  corresponding  to  the  axes 
projected. 

In  the  case  of  the  isometric  system  this  dia- 
metral prism  is  the  cube,  whose  faces  are  represented  by  the  letter  Jt;  in  the  tetragonal 
system  it  is  the  prism  0,i-i;  in  the  orthorhombic,  the  prism  0,  t-i,  i-i  •  in  the  monocline,  the 
prism  0,  i-i.  i-i ;  in  the  triclinic,  0.  t-i,  i-i. 

The  unit  vertical  prism  in  the  tetragonal,  orthorhombic,  and  clinometnc  systems  may  be 
projected  by  drawing  lines  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  AA'  through  B,  C,  B',  C,  making  the 
parts  above  and  below  these  points  equal  to  the  vertical  semiaxis ;  and  then  connecting  the 
extremities  of  these  lines  by  lines  parallel  to  BC,  CB',  B'C  ,  C'B.  The  plane  BCB'C  is  a 
transverse  section  of  such  a  prism  parallel  to  its  base.  It  is  the  prism  0,  I,  in  each  of  the 
systems  excepting  the  triclinio,  and  in  that  0.  1,1'  \  a  square  prism  in  the  tetragonal  system  ; 
a  right  rhombic  in  the  orthorhombic  \  an  oblique  rhombic  in  the  monoclinio ;  an  oblique  rhom- 
boids! in  the  triclinic. 

Other  simple  forms  under  the  different  systems  are  constructed  in  essentially  the  same  way. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lay  down  upon  the  axes  each  plane  of  the  form,  in  lightly  drawn  lines. 


note  the  points  where  it  intersect*  the  adjoining  planes,  and  draw  these  in  more  strongly. 
When  the  process  is  complete  the  construction  lines  may  be  erased.  The  process  will  be 
illustrated  hy  1  814  and  1.  815.  In  the  former  case  it  is  required  to  draw  the  trigonal  triaoo- 
tahedrou.  whose  symbol  is  2. 
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In  f .  814  the  three  planes  of  the  first  octant  are  represented,  they  are  2  :  1  : 1,  1  :  2  :  1, 
and  1:1:2.  It  will  be  seen  here,  what  is  always  true,  that  the  two  points  of  intersection 
required  to  determine  the  line  of  intersection,  lie  in  the  axial  planes.  These  lines  of  intersec- 
tion are  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  f.  814.  If  the  same  process  be  performed  for  the 
other  octants,  the  complete  form,  as  in  f .  816,  will  be  obtained. 

Similarly  in  f.  815,  the  octagonal  pyramid  1-2  is  constructed ;  the  figure  shows  the  planes 
of  one  octant  only,  c  :  2a  :  a,  and  c  :  a  :  2a,  and  the  dotted  line  gives  their  line  of  intersec- 
tion. Carry  out  the  same  plane  of  construction  in  the  other  octants,  and  the  form  of  1  817 
will  result. 

The  construction  of  the  various  crystalline  forms,  by  this  method,  especially  those  of  the 
isometric  system,  will  be  found  an  interesting  and  instructive  process,  and  will  lead  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  forms  themselves  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  Another  and  quicker, 
though  more  mechanical  method  of  constructing  the  isometric  forms  may  also  be  given. 

Projection  of  Simple  Isometric  Forms. — This  method  depends  upon  the  principle  that  in  the 
different  isometric  forms  the  vertices  of  the  solid  angles  are  occupied  by  one  or  more  of  the 
interaxes  (p.  16).  If,  therefore,  these  points  (the  extremities  of  the  inte raxes),  can  be  deter- 
mined in  the  several  crystalline  forms,  it  is  only  necessary  to  connect  them  in  order  to  obtain 
the  projection  of  the  solid  itself. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  construction  of  figures  of  isometric  crystals,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
at  hand  the  figure  of  a  cube  projected  on  a  large  scale,  with  its  axes,  and  its  trigonal  (octahe- 
dral), and  rhombic  (dodecahedral)  interaxes. 

The  values  of  the  interaxes  t  and  r,  for  a  given  form,  are  obtained  by  adding  to  their  nor 
mal  length  the  values  of  t  and  r  respectively  given  by  the  following  equations ;  those  of  the 
octahedron  being  taken  as  a  unit : 

2mn  —  (m  +  n)  ,      n  —  1 

£'   =   ____________________  if    _z  

mn  +  (w  +  n)  n  -+-  1  " 

The  proportion  to  be  added  to  the  interaxes  for  some  of  the  common  forms  is  as  follows; 

t  r  t  r 

2  i  0  i-2  1  * 

i  i  0  t-3  }  i 

8-|  i  *  2-2  i  k 

4-2  T  *  8-3  t  i 

To  construct  the  form  4-2,  the  octahedron  is  first  to  be  projected,  and  its  axes  and  inter- 
axes drawn.  Then  add  to  each  half  of  each  trigonal  interaxis,  five-sevenths  of  its  length ; 
and  to  each  half  of  each  rhombic  interaxis,  one-third  of  its  length.  The  extremities  of  the 
lines  thus  extended  are  situated  in  the  vertices  of  the  solid  angles  of  the  hexoctahedron  4-2, 
and  by  connecting  them,  the  projection  of  this  form  is  completed. 

In  the  inclined  hemihedral  isometric  forms  (p.  20),  the  rhombic  interaxes  do  not  terminate 
in  the  vertices  of  the  solid  angles,  and  may  therefore  be  thrown  out  of  view  in  the  projection 
of  these  solids.  The  two  halves  of  each  trigonal  interaxis  terminate  in  the  vertices  of  dis- 
similar angles,  and  are  of  unequal  lengths.  One  is  identical  with  the  corresponding  interaxis 
in  the  holohedral  forms,  and  is  called  the  holohedral  portion  of  the  interaxis ;  the  other  is  the 
hemihedral  portion.  The  length  of  the  latter  may  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  half  of 
the  octahedral  interaxis  that  portion  of  the  same  indicated  in  the  formula : 

2mn  —  (m  —  n) 

mn  +  (w»  —  n) ' 

If  the  different  halves  of  the  trigonal  interaxes  be  assumed  at  one  time,  as  the  holohedral, 

and  again  as  the  hemihedral  portion,  the  reverse  forms  --5—  and  —  -— ^—  may  be  projected. 

2  2 

The  following  table  contains  the  values  cf  the  above  fraction  for  several  of  the  inclined 
hemihedral  forms,  and  also  the  corresponding  values  for  the  holohedral  portion  of  the  inter- 
axis : 

Hoi.  interax.    Hem.  interax.  HoL  interaz.    Hem.  interax, 

(-^-  (f.  76,  p.  20)       0  2  (-^(f.85)  i  1 

?»«)  i  2  ^(f.87)  i  4 

m  ♦.____  »       , 
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APPENDIX. 


The  parallel,  hemihedroni  (for  example,  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  or  hemi-tetrKbexahe- 
dron)  contain  a  solid  angle,  situated  in  a  line  between  the  extremities  of  each  pair  of  seinioxea, 
which  is  Called  an  unaymmetrical  solid  angle.  The  vertices  of  these  angles  are  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  two  adjacent  axes,  and  therefore  are  not  in  the  tine  of  the  rhombic  inter- 
axes.     The  co-ordinates  of  this  solid  angle  for  any  form,  as 


-  and 


-1) 


may  be  found  by  the  for- 
tbeee  formulas,  the  situation  of  two  points,  a 


and  b  <f.  81*),  in  each  of  the  axes  may  be  determined  :  and  if  lines  are  drawn  through  a  and 
b  in  each  semiaxis  parallel  to  the  other  axes,  the  intersections  r.  c,  of  these  lines  will  be  the 
Tertioesof  the  unejm  metrical  solid  angles,  those  marked  c  of  the  form  —    —  and  those  marked 


The  trigonal  interases  ore  of  the  same  length  a 
these  LBteraxes,  and  of  the  coordinates  of  the  unsy 
hemihedrons,  are  contained  in  the  following  table  ; 


I'r.rjivtimi  of  a  IViomboliedron. — To  construct  a  rhombohedron,  lay  off  verticals  through  the 
extremities  of  the  horizontal  axes,  and  make  the  parts  both  above  and  below  these  extremities 
equal  to  the  third  of  the  vertical  semiaxis  (f.  810).  The  points  E,  E,  E .  E ,  etc.,  are  thus 
determined  ;  and  if  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  axis  be  connected  with  the  points  E  or  E , 
rboinbohedrons  in  different  positions,  »iR,  or  —Bill,  will  be  constructed. 

tyjilfiiiihfilrmi.  —  The  acnlonohedron  m"  admits  of  a  similar  construction  with  the  rhombohe- 
dron wiR.  The  only  variation  required,  is  to  multiply  the  vertical  axis  by  the  nomber  of 
units  in  n,  after  the  points  E  and  E  in  the  rhombohedron  inR  have  been  determined  ;  then 
connect  (be  points  E,  or  the  points  E ,  with  one  another  and  with  the  extremities  of  the  ver- 
tical axis. 

2.  Complex  Ftnin*. — When  it  is  required  to  figure  not  only  the  planes  of  one  form,  that 
in.  thosp  (unbraced  in  one  symbol,  but  also  those  of  a  unrulier  modifying  one  another,  a  some- 
what different  process  is  found  desirable.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  construct  a  complex  form 
in  the  way  mentioned  on  p.  421.  each  plane  being  laid  off  on  the  given  axes,  and  ita  intersex 
tinu- edges  with  adjoining  planeH  determined  by  two  points,  always  in  the  axial  sections,  which 
it  has  in  common  with  each.  In  this  way.  however,  the  figure  will  soon  become  so  complex 
as  to  be  extremely  perplexing,  and  thus  lead  to  error  and  consequent  Iobs  of  time. 

This  difficulty  is  in  part  avoided  by  the  use  of  one  projection  of  the  axes  on  a  larger  scale, 
upon  which  the  directions  of  the  intersection-lines  ore,  determined,  while  a  second  smaller  one, 
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placed  below  and  parallel  to  it  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  is  used  for  the  actual  drawing  of 
the  crystal.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  crystal  may  be  drawn  as  conveniently  without  the 
use  of  the  second  set  of  axes.  The  size  of  the  figure  may  be  either  that  which  is  to  be  finally 
required,  or*  more  advantageously,  it  maybe  drawn  two  or  three  times  larger  and  then  reduced 
by  photography.  This  method  is  especially  to  be  recommended  when  the  figures  are  finally 
to  be  engraved  on  wood,  since  from  the  enlarged  drawing  they  may  be  photographed  directly 
upon  the  wood  of  any  required  size,  and  thus  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  attained. 

Application  of  QuenstedVs  Projection.  — The  process  of  determining  the  direction  of  the 
intersection-edges  is  much  simplified  if  the  principles  of  Quenstedt's  Projection  (p.  55)  are 
made  use  of.  In  other  words,  the  symbol  of  every  plane  is  so  transformed  that  for  it  tho 
length  of  the  vertical  axis  is  unity.  This  extremity  of  the  vertical  axis  is  then  one  point  of 
intersection  for  all  planes  whatsoever,  and  the  second  point  will  always  lie  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  that  of  the  lateral  axes.  The  change  in  the  symbol  requires  nothing  but  that  the 
symbol,  expressed  in  full,  should  be  divided  by  the  coefficient  of  the  vertical  axis.  The  direc- 
tion of  each  intersection-edge,  when  determined,  is  transferred  to  the  figure  in  process  of 
construction  by  means  of  a  small  triangle  sliding  against  a  ruler  some  8  inches  in  length.  It 
will  be  found  in  practice  that,  especially  when  this  method  is  employed,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  actually  draw  all  the  lines  representing  each  plane,  but  to  note  simply  the  required  points 
of  intersection.  This  method  and  its  advantages  (see  Klein,  Einleitung  in  die  Krystallbereoh- 
nung,  II.,  p.  387)  will  be  made  clear  by  an  example. 

It  is  required  to  project  a  crystal  of  andalusite  of  prismatic  habit,  showing  also  the  planes 
i-2,  i-\,  Ik  1,2-2,  1-i,  and  0. 

It  is  evident  that  an  indefinite  number  of  figures  may  be  made,  including  the  planes  men- 
tioned, and  yet  of  very  different  appearance  according  to  the  relative  size  of  each.  It  is 
usually  desirable,  however,  to  represent  the  actual  appearance  of  the  crystal  in  nature,  only 
in  ideal  symmetry,  hence  it  is  very  important  in  all  cases  to  have  a  sketch  of  the  crystal  to 
be  represented,  showing  the  relative  development  of  the  different  planes.  If  this  sketch  is 
made  with  a  little  care,  so  as  to  show  also  the  parallelism  of  the  intersection-edges  in  the 
occurring  zonee,  it  will  give  material  aid.  The  zones,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  a  great  help  in 
drawing  figures  of  crystals,  and  they  should  be  carefully  studied,  since  the  common  direction 
of  the  intersection-edge  once  determined  for  any  two  planes  in  it,  will  answer  for  all  others. 

820 


The  first  step  is  to  take  the  projection  of  the  isometric  axes  already  made  once  far  all  on 
a  conveniently  large  scale,  and  which,  as  before  suggested,  is  kept  on  a  card  of  large  size, 
and  ready  to  be  pierced  through  on  to  the  paper  employed.  These  axes,  now  of  equal  length, 
must  be  adapted  to  the  species  in  hand.  For  andalusite  the  axial  ratio  is  r.  :  1>  :  d  =  0*712  : 
1*014  :  1  ;  hence  the  vertical  axis  c  must  have  a  length  *71  of  what  it  now  has,  and  the  lateral 
axis  one  1  *01 ;  these  required  lengths  are  determined  in  a  moment  with  a  scale  of  equal  parts. 

The  next  step  is  to  draw  the  predominating  form,  the  prism  /.  Obviously  its  intersection- 
edges  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  its  basal  edges,  intersecting  0,  are  parallel  to  ps, 
tq  in  the  projection  (f.  820).  The  planes  *-i,  and  i  2  are  now  to  be  added,  whose  intersections 
with  each  other  and  with  1  are  parallel  to  /•.  The  position  of  one  edge,  I  i-2,  having  been 
taken,  that  of  the  other  on  the  other  aide  is  determined  by  the  point  where  a  line  parallel  to 
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the  axis  J  meets  the  basal  edge  of  the  prism.     Similarly  the  position  of  the  same  prismatic 
edge*  behind  are  given  by  the  intersection  of  lines  from  front  to  rear  parallel  to  the  axis  •:. 

The  prisms  drawn,  it  remains  to  add  the  terminal  planes,  and  as  they  thus  modify  one  an- 
other's position,  they  are  drawn  together.  The  required  intersection -lines  are  easily  obtained. 
The  macrodome  1-i  is  the  plane  passing  through  the  point  c  and  intersecting  the  horizontal 
plane  in  the  line  paq  ;  this  line  is  obviously  the  direction  of  its  intersection -edge  with  i-i  and 
with  0.  The  prism  i-2  appears  (f.  82U)  as  the  two  lines  mm',  nn' ;  the  line  mm  produced 
beyond  m  meets  jvig  at  z,  this  will  bo  one  common  point  for  the  two  planes  l-j  and  t-2 ;  the 
Second  common  point  is,  as  always,  the  point  e,  hence  the  tine  joining  these  two  points,  trans- 
ferred to  the  crystal  in  the  way  described,  gives  the  required  intersection- edge  for  i-2  and.  1-i. 
Similarly  for  i-1  on  the  right,  the  two  points  of  intersection  are  e,  and  the  point  where  nn 
and  gap,  produced,  meet,  and  this  gives  the  second  intersection-edge.  The  planes  1-i  and  1 
(right)  meet  at  if  and  e  ;  hence  the  line  ed  gives  the  direction  of  their  intersect  ion -edge,  which 
is  also  the  direction  of  tbat  of  1-i  and  1  (left),  and  of  1  and  2-i,  right  and  left  on  both  rides. 
Still  again,  the  plane  2-2  has  the  full  symbol  2;  :  h  :  3i,  or  r  :  ,£  :  il ;  and  hence  intersects  the 
horizontal  plane  (f.  820)  in  the  lines  «#  (right),  at  (left),  and  it'q,  a'p  (behind).  Hence  the 
intersection- edge  of  I,  2-2,  1-i  has  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  paints  e  and  s  (right). 
and  similarly  to  the  left  and  behind.  The  intersection- edge  of  2-2  front,  and  2-S  behind,  has 
the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  points  c  and  x  (right)  and  o  and  y  (left). 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  intersection -edges  of  the  planes  will  be  clear  from  this  ex- 
ample.     Practical  facility  in  drawing  figures  by  this  or  any  other 
ggj  method  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  practioe. 

It  will  be  found  that  at  almost  every  step  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  teat  the  accuracy  of  the  work— thus  every  point  of  intersection 
on  the  basal  plane  behind  must  lie  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  cor- 
responding point  in  front  on  the  basal  plane,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  a ;  so,  too,  the  point  of  intersection  of  2-2  and  /  (front).  2-S 
and  /  (behind),  on  one  aide,  must  be  in  the  line  of  the  horizontal 
axis  ('•)  with  that  on  the  other  side,  and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

If  it  were  required,  as  is  generally  necessary,  to  complete  the 
form  (f.  621)  below,  it  is  unnecessary  to  obtain  any  new  intersec- 
tion lines,  since  every  line  above  has  its  corresponding  line  oppo- 
site and  parallel  to  it  below.     Moreover,  in  an  orthorhombic  crys- 
avery  poiut  above  has  a  corresponding  point  below  on  a  line 


parallel  to  the 

of  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 


This 


rill  s. 


There  is  another  method  of  drawing  complex  crystalline  forms 
which   has  many  advantages  and  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred  to 
any  other;  it  can   bo   explained   in  a  very  few  words.      After  the 
been  obtained   the   diametral   prism  ib  constructed  upon   them.      Upon  the  solid 
angles  of  this  each  plane  of  the  required  form  is  laid  off,  the  edges  being  takeu  instead  of  the 


t  f.  822  represents  the  diametral  priai 
e  =  2<\  i  =  27/,  i  =  2i.  The  plane  1 
y  angle  a  equal  portions  of  the  edges  e, 


an  orthorhombic  crystal.  Here 
'•  ;  <i)  may  be  laid  off  on  it  by 
i,  for  instance,  conveniently  one 
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half  of  each,  hence  the  plane  appears  aa  mno.  Again  the  plane  3  (2&  :  h  :  ri)  is  laid  off  by  taking 
the  unit  lengths  of  the  edges  e  (I),  and  i  (>1)  and  twice  the  unit  length  of  e  (r),  the  plane  is 
then  mnb.  Again,  the  plane  4-2  {4r  :  i  :  2 1)  takes  the  position  npb,  since  dp  =  2?,  op  =  {b, 
and  an  =  d,  the  ratio  of  the  edgea  (axes)  being  the  same  aa  in  the  symbol.  So  also  the  plane 
2-2  !&■  :  34  :  u)  has  the  position  rmo,  since  ao  =  c,  am  =  A,  and  or  =  fl,  here,  too,  the 
ratio  of  the  axes  being  preserved.  By  plotting  the  successive  planes  of  the  crystal  in  this 
way,  each  solid  angle  corresponding  to  an  octant,  the  direction  of  the  intersection -edgea 
for  the  given  form  are  at  once  obtained.  For  example,  the  intersection-edge  fori,  and  the  basal 
plane,  as  also  for  1  and  2,  it  is  the  line  inn  ;  fori  and  4-2  it  is  the  dotted  line  joining  the  common 
points  ii  and  a  ;  fori  and  2-5  it  is  the  line  mo  ;  for  2  and  4-3,  also  for  2  and  2-1,  It  is  the  line 
joining  the  common  points  0a. 

The  direction  of  the  required  intersection -edges  being  obtained  in  this  way,  they  are  naed 
to  construct  the  crystal  itself,  being  transferred  to  it  in  the  usual  way.  In  f.  823  they  have 
been  placed  upon  the  diametral  prism,  and  when  this  process  has  been  completed  for  the 
other  angles,  and,  too,  the  domes  i ',  i',  are  added,  the  form  in  f.  824  results. 


I  Draw iso  0 


■  Twrw  Crystals. 


In  order  to  project  a  compound  or  twinned  crystal  it  is  generally  necessary  to  obtain  first 
the  axes  of  the  second  individual,  or  semi- individual,  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  brought 
by  the  revolution  of  180".  This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner.  In  1,  825  a  com- 
pound crystal  of  staurolite  is  represented,  in  which  twinning  has  taken  place  (1)  on  an  axis 
normal  to  J- J,  and  (2)  on  an  axis  normal  to  ?-]j.  The  second,  being  the  more  general  case,  is 
of  the  greater  importance  for  the  sake  of  example.  In  f.  829,  ee\  so',  aa'  represent  the  rect- 
angular axes  of  staurolite  (c  =  1  -441, 1  =  2113,  d  =  1).    The  twinning- piano  }-|  (H  :  —  b  :  fil) 


has  the  position  MNTt.  It  is  first  necessary  to  construct  a  normal  from  the  centre  O  to  this 
plane.  If  perpendiculars  be  drawn  from  the  centre  0  to  the  lines  MS,  NR.  SIS,  they  will  meet 
them  at  the  points  z,  y,  z,  dividing  each  line  into  segments  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
adjacent  axes  ;*  or  Na  :  Hz  =  ON'  :  OM*.     In  this  way  the  points  z,  y,  s  are  fixed,  and  line* 

*  This  is  true  since  the  axial  angles  are  right  angles.  In  the  Monoolinio  System  two  of 
the  axial  intersections  are  perpendicular,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  point  T,  as  above.     In  the  Triclinio  System  the  method  need*  to  be  slightly 
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drawn  from  any  two  of  them  to  the  opposite  angles  R,  N,  or  M  will  fix  the  point  T.     A  line 

joining  T  and  O  is  normal  to  the  plane  (MNR  =  f -f).  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a 
revolution  of  180'  about  TO  take  place,  that  every  point  in  the  plane  MNB  will  remain 
equally  distant  from  T.  Thus,  the  point  M  will  take  the  place  MMT  =  Tp),  the  point  b'  the 
place  0'  (NT  —  T0'),  and  so  on.      The  lines  joining  these  points  m  £',  xt  and  the  common 

centre  O  will  be  the  new  axes  corresponding  to  MO,  NO,  RO.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  unit  axes  corresponding  to  c,  8,  &  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
draw  through  e  a  line  parallel  to  MTp,  meeting  pO  at  7,  then  7O7'  is  the 
new  vertical  axis  corresponding  to  060',  also  00/9'  corresponds  to  bOb\ 
and  aOa  corresponds  to  aOa'.  These  three  axes  then  are  the  axes  for 
the  second  individual  in  its  twinned  position ;  upon  them,  in  the  usual  way, 
the  new  figure  may  be  constructed  and  then  transferred  to  its  proper 
position  with  reference  to  the  normal  crystal. 

For  the  second  method  of  twinning,  when  the  axis  is  normal  to  }-i,  the 
construction  is  more  simple.  It  is  obvious  the  axis  is  the  line  Oar,  and 
using  this,  as  before,  the  new  axes  are  found :  kOk  corresponds  to  eOe 
(sensibly  coinciding  with  bb).  sinoe  0  A  §-*  =  184  21',  and  so  on. 

In  many  cases  the  simplest  method  is  to  construct  first  the  normal 
crystal,  then  draw  through  its  centre  the  twinning-plane  and  the  axis  of 
revolution,  and  determine  the  angular  points  of  the  reversed  crystal  in 
the  principle  alluded  to  above:  that  by  the  revolution  every  point 
remains  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis,  measured  in  a  plane  at  right 
angle  to  the  axis. 

Thus  in  f .  827  when  the  scalenohedron  has  been  drawn,  sinoe  the  twinning-plane  is  the 
basal  plane,  each  angular  point,  by  the  revolution  of  180%  obtains  a  position  equidistant  from 
this  plane  and  directly  below  it,  In  this  way  each  angular  point  is  determined,  and  the  com- 
pound crystal  is  completed  in  a  moment 
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TABLES  TO  BE  USED  IN  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  MINERALS. 


TABLE  L 

Minerals  arranged  according  to  their  Physical  and  JZlowpipe  Characters. 

The  following  table  is  intended  especially  for  use  in  instruction  in  Mineralogy.  With  this 
end  in  view  it  is  limited  to  those  species  described  in  fall  in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  the 
method  of  arrangement  has  been  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  chemical  sys- 
tem of  classification  there  followed.  Table  II.,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  to  embrace  all 
species  whose  crystalline  system  is  known : 

General  Scheme  of  Classification. 

I.  MALLEABLE,  OR  EMINENTLY  SECTILE. 

Many  of  the  native  metals  are  here  included. 

1.  Lustre  metallic  • 

2.  Lustre  unmetallio. 

IL  VAPORIZABLE,  OR  B.B.  EASILY  YIELDING  FUMES. 

The  sulphides,  selenides,  etc.,  also  the  sxdpharsenides^  svlpfoantimonidcs,  etc.,  are  here  in- 
cluded ;  also  some  native  metals. 

Part  I.  Wholly  Vaporizable. 

1.  Lustre  unmetallio. 

2.  Lustre  metallic. 

Part  IL  Yielding  Fumes  readily,  but  not  wiiolly  Vaporizable. 

1.  Lustre  unmetallio. 

2.  Lustre  metallic. — A.  Streak  unmetallic.;  B.  Streak  metallic. 

m.  NOT  MALLEABLE ;  NOT  VAPORIZABLE,  OR  EASILY  YIELDING  FUMES. 

Part  I.  Lustre  Metallic. 

1.  Streak  unmetallic.  —A  Infusible  or  nearly  so  ;  B.  Fusible. 

2.  Streak  metallic. 

Part  IL  Lustre  Unmetaluc 

1.  Carbonates. 
a.  Infusible. 
•   b.  Fusible. 
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2.  Sulphates. 

1.  Soluble  in  water,  or  having  taste. 

2.  Insoluble  in  water. 

3.  Ohromates. 
4.  Silicates,  Phosphates,  Oxides  (pt.),  etc.,  etc. 

I.  Streak  Colored. 

1.  Infusible,  or  nearly  so. 

2.  Fusible. — A.  Gelatinize  with  acids ;  B.  Do  not  gelatinize. 

IL  Streak  Uneolored. 

1.  Infusible. — A.  Gelatinize  with  acids ;  B.  Do  not  gelatinize. 

2.  Fusible. — A.  Gelatinize  with  acids. 

a  Hydrous;  jB  Anhydrous. 
B.  Do  not  gelatinize. 

a  Hydrous;  $  Anhydrous. 


L  MALLLEABLE  OB  EMINENTLY  SECTILE. 

1.  Lustre  metallic. 

(a)  Yielding  no  fumes. — Gold;  Silver;  Platinum;  Palladium;  Copper;  Iron 
(pp.  109-204). 

(£)  Yielding  with  soda  on  charcoal  a  silver  globule. — Argentite  (p.  213),  and  ACAJT- 
thite  (p.  217),  these  yield  also  sulphurous  fumes.— Hessite,  Petzite  (p.  216). 

2.  Lustre  umnetaUic. 

On  charcoal  a  silver  globule.— Cerargyrite  (p.  238). 


II.  VAPORIZABLE:  B.  B.  easily  yielding  fumes  in  the  open  tube. 

Part  I.  Wholly  Vapokizable  :  readily  passing  away  in  fumes  when  heated  on 

charcoal. 

1.  Lustre  Unmet allic. 

1.  Fumes  sulphurous;  burning  with  a  flame. — Sulphur  (p.  206). 

2.  Fumes  antimouial. — Valkntinite,  sonarmontite  (p.  262). 

3.  Fumes  arsenical. — Realgar  (p.  209),  color  red;  Orpiment  (p.  209),  color  yellow. 

4.  Fumes  mercurial. — Cinnabar  (p.  218). 

2.  Lustre  Metallic. 

1.  Fumes  sulphurous;  with  also  fumes  of  antimony,  bismuth,  etc.— Stibnite  (p.  210); 
Bismutiiinite  (p  210)  ;  some  tetradymite  (p.  211). 

2.  Fumes  selenial.— Clausthalite  (p.  214). 

3.  Native  Arsknic,  Antimony,  Bismuth,  and  Tellurium  (pp.  204,  205).     Some  Cin- 
nabar (see  above)  has  a  metallic  lustre. 

Part  II.  Yielding    Fumes    Readily    in    the    open    Tube,  but    not    Wholly 

Vapor  iz  able 

1.  Lustre  Unmetallic. 

1.  Fumes  sulphurous  alone. — Sphalerite  (p.  215),  infusible;  Greenockite  (p.  220). 

2.  Fumes  sulphurous,  and  (a)  arsenical,  or  (j8)  antimouial ;  yield  a  bead  of  silver  on  char- 
coal. — (o)  MlARGYRITE  (p.  237)  ;   PVUARGYRITE  (p.  230).— (0)  PROUBTITE  (p.  231). 
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2.  Lustre  Metallic. 

A.  Streak  UnmetaUic. 

1.  Fumes  arsenical. 

a.  On  charcoal  a  magnetic  bead  or  mass,  (a)  In  the  closed  tube  unaltered. — Cobaltite 
(p.  224).  (p)  Do.,  a  red  sublimate  of  arsenic  sulphide. — Arsenopyrite  (p.  225),  color  silver- 
white  ;  Tennantite  (p.  234),  color  iron-black ;  Gersdorffite  (p.  224),  color  silver-white 
to  steel-gray,  B.  B.  decrepitates.  (7)  Do. ,  a  faint  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  — Niccolitb 
(p.  220),  color  copper-red. 

b.  With  soda  on  charcoal  a  malleable  bead  of  metallic  lead. — Sartorite  (p.  228), 
decrepitates  strongly,  G.=5*39  ;  Dufrenoysite  (p.  229),  G.  =5  56. 

c.  Do.,  a  bead  of  silver.— Procstite  (p.  231). 

d.  Do.,  a  bead  of  copper. — Domkykite  (p.  212),  color  tin- white  to  steel-gray. 

2.  Fumes  antimonial. 

Yield  a  silver  globule  on  charcoal.—  Pyrargyrfte  (p.  230) ;  Miargyrite  (p.  227). 

3.  Fumes  sulphurous. 

a.  Reaction  for  copper  with  borax. — Chalcopyrite  (p.  222),  color  brass-yellow ;  Bor- 
nite  (p.  215),  color  copper-red  to  pinchbeck-brown  on  the  fresh  fracture. 

b.  Yield  a  magnetic  bead  or  mass  on  charcoal,  (a)  Yield  free  sulphur  in  the  closed  tube. 
— Pyritb  (p.  221),  G.  =4*8-5  2;  Marcasite  (p.  225),  G.  =47-4 -8;  some  linmeite  (see  be- 
low). (0)  Unchanged  in  the  closed  tube. — Pyrrhotite  (p.  219),  color  bronze  -yellow,  mag- 
netic ;  Millerite  (p.  219),  color  brass-yellow,  with  borax  a  nickel  reaction  ;  LrNNJElTE 
(p.  223),  color  pale  steel-gray,  contains  cobalt. 

B.  Streak  Metallic. 

1.  With  soda  on  charcoal  yield  metallic  copper.      (The  bead  obtained  may  also  be  tested 
with  borax). 

a.  Fumes  sulphurous  alone,  (a)  Contain  only  copper.  —  Chalcocite  (p.  217).  (0) 
Contain  copper  and  silver.— Stromkyerite  (p.  218). 

b.  Fumns  antimonial,  with  or  without  sulphur,  (a)  Contain  copper  and  lead. — Bour- 
nonite  (p.  231),  color  steel-gray,  G.  =5*7-5  9.  (0)  Contain  copper  and  silver. — Polybasite 
(p.  235),  color  iron  black,     (y)  Tetrahedrite  (p.  233) ;  some  enargite  (p.  235). 

c.  Fumes  arsenical. — Enargite  (p.  235). 

2.  Yield  lead  or  silver,  but  no  copper  on  charcoal. 

a.  Fumes  sulphurous  alone.     Contain  lead. — Galenite  (p.  213). 

b.  Fumes  antimonial,  without  arsenic,  (a)  Contain  silver. — Dyscrabite  (p.  212), 
G.  =9*4-9-8,  color  silver-white ;  Freikslebenite  (p.  230),  G.=6-6  4,  color  steel-gray,  yields 
also  sulphurous  fumes  ; — Stkpiianite  (p.  234),  G.  =6*27,  color  iron-black.  (0)  Contain  lead. 
— Zinkenite  (p.  228),  G.  530-5  35;  Jamesonite  (p.  229),  G.=5'5-5*8;  Boulangertte 
(p.  232),  G.  =5-75-0. 

c.  Fumes  mercurial. — Amalgam  (p.  203). 

d.  Fumes  selenial. — Clausthalite  (p.  214). 

e.  Fumes  telluric,  (o)  Contain  silver  and  gold. — Sylvanite  (p.  226),  color  steel-gray 
to  silver- white,  brittle ;  Hkssite,  Petzite  (p.  216),  color  lead-  to  steel-gray,  sectile.  (0)  Contain 
lead. — Nagyagite  (p.  227),  color  black  lead-gray,  foliated. 

3.  Yield  no  lead,  silver  or  copper. 

Molybdenite  (p.  211);  Biamuthinite  (p.  210);  Tellurium  (p.  205). 

III.  NOT  MALLEABLE ;  NOT  VAPORIZABLE,  NOR  EASILY  YIELDING  FUMES. 

Part  I.  Lustre  Metallic. 

1.  Streak  TJnmetallic. 

A.  Infusible,  or  Fusible  mth  great  difficulty. 

a.  Reaction  for  mangan-ese  with  borax. 

(o)  Anhydrous.—  Pyrolusite  (p.  256),  G.=4*82,  H. =2-2*5,  streak  black  (braunite, 
hausmannite,  p.  255) ;  Franklin  it  e  (p.  251),  often  in  octahedrons,  G.=5'07,  H.=5*5-6'5. 
Streak  dark  reddish-brown ;  yields  zinc  B.  B. 

(0)  Hydrous.—  Manganite  (p.  258) ;  Psilomelane  (p.  260) ;  Wad  (p.  261). 

28 
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b.  Reaction  for  iron  :  become  magnetic  upon  ignition  on  charcoal. 

(o)  ArJtydrous. — Magnetite  (p.  250),  streak  black,  magnetic;  Eematitk  (p.  240), 
streak  cherry-red.  Contain  titanium. — Menaccanite  (p.  247),  G.=4'5-5,  streak  black  to 
brownish-red;  Tantalite  (p.  337),  G.=7-8  ;  Columbite  (p.  338),  G.=5*4-fl'5. 

(0)  Hydrous.—  Limonite  (p.  258),  streak  yellowish-brown  ;  GftTHiTE  (p.  258),  streak 
same  ;  Turgite  (p.  257),  streak  red. 

c.  Reaction  for  zinc  on  charcoal. — Zincite  (p.  244),  streak  orange-yellow. 

d.  Reaction  for  chromium  with  borax. — Curomite  (p.  252),  color  black,  streak  brown, 
commonly  in  octahedrons. 

<?.  Reaction  for  titanium.— Rxjtu*e  (p.  254);  Octahedrite  (p.  255);  Brookite  (p.  955); 
Perofskite  (p.  248).  —  Euxenite  (p.  340),  contains  columbium. 
/.  No  reactions  as  above. — Yttrotantalite  (p.  339). 

B.   Fusible.. 

a.  Reaction  for  wwi,  become  magnetic.  — Ilvaite  (p.  287),  G.  =3*7-4 -2 ;  Allanite  (p.  288), 
G.  =3-4-2;  Wolframite  (p.  301),  G.  =  71-7-5;  Samarskite  (p.  339),  G.  =5  45-5 -69. 

b.  Reaction  for  copper. — Tenorite  (p.  245);  Cuprite  (p.  244). 

2.  Streak  Metallic. 
No  metallic  bead.— Graphite  (p.  208) ;  Iridosmine  (p.  202). 

Part  II.     Lustre  Unmet allic. 

1.  CARBONATES:  wnen  pulverized  effervesce  (give  off  COa)  with  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  sometimes  only  on  the  addition  of  heat  (p.  180).* 

1.  Infusible. 

a.  No  metallic  reaction,  or  only  traces  ;  assay  alkaline  (p.  183)  after  ignition. 

(a)  Anhydrous. — Effervesce  freely  in  the  mass  in  cold  dilute  acid;  Calcite  (p.  376), 
G.  =2-5-2'8  ;  Ahagonite  (p.  383),  G.=2  9  ;  Bakytocalcite  (p.  380),  contains  barium.  Effer- 
vescence wanting  or  feeble,  unless  verv  finely  pulverized ;  Dolomite  (p.  379) ;  Magnesite, 
(p.  380). 

(p)  Hydrous. — Hydromagnesite  (p.  387). 

b.  A  decided  reaction  for  iron  :  become  magnetic  upon  ignition. 

Siderite  (p.  381)  ;  Ankeritk  (p.  380).  Also  mesitite,  pistomesite  (p.  381),  and  some 
varieties  of  the  preceding  carbonates. 

c.  A  decided  reaction  for  manganese  with  borax. 

Riiodociirosite  (p.  381).     Also  some  varieties  of  the  preceding  carbonates. 

d.  Reaction  for  zinc  on  charcoal. 

(a)  AnJiydrous. — Smitusonite  (p.  382).     (0)  Hydrous.— Hydrozincite  (p.  388). 

2.  Fusible. 

a.  No  metallic  reaction,  or  only  traces ;  assay  alkaline  after  fusion. 

(a)  Anhydrous. — Witiierite  (p.  384),  G.  =4*3,  B.B.  a  green  flame  (baryta);  Stron- 
TIANITE  (p.  384),  G.=3-6-3'7,  B.B.  a  strontia-red  flame. 

(0)  Hydrous.—  Gay-Lussite  (p.  387);  Trona  (p.  386). 

b.  Reaction  for  lend  on  charcoal. 

Cerubsite  (p.  H85) ;  Puoboenite  (p.  386),  contains  lead  chloride;  Leadhillite 
(p.  386),  contains  lead  sulphate. 

c.  Reaction  for  cojrper  with  borax. 

Hydrous. — Malachite  (p.  380),  color  green  ;  Azurite  (p.  389),  color  azure-blue. 

d.  Reaction  for  bismuth  on  charcoal. 

Hydrous. — Bismutite  (p.  390). 


*  Nitric  acid  is  needed  only  in  the  case  of  lead  salts  (cerussite,  phosgenite,  leadhillite).    In 
Addition  to  the  proper  carb  mates,  also  leadhillite  and  cancrinite  effervesce  with  acid,  and 
th  many  minerals  effervescence  may  be  caused  by  a  mechanical  admixture  of  calcite  (^.0., 
pUastonite),  or  some  other  carbonate  {e.g.  lanarkite). 
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2.  SULPHATES :  Yield  a  sulphide  with  soda  on  charcoal  (p.  187),*  which  when  moist- 
ened blackens  a  surface  of  polished  silver. 

Soluble  in  Water  :  haying  taste. 

a.  Glauberite  (p.  369) ;  Mirabilite  (p.  370) ;  Polyhalite  (p. 371) ;  Epsomitb  (p.  372); 
Alums  (p.  373). 

b.  Copperas  group  :  Vitriols. — Chalcanthite,  eta  (p.  372). 

2.  Insoluble  in  Water  ;  having  no  taste. 

a.  Yield  no  metallic  bead.     Fusible ;  assay  alkaline  after  fusion. 

(a)  Anhydrous.— Barite  ip.  365),  G.  =4*3-4  7,  a  yellowish-green  flame  B.B.;  Celes- 
tite  (p.  366),  G.=3  92-3*97,  a  strontiared  flame  B.B.;  Anhydrite  (p.  367),  G.=29-2*99, 
a  reddish-yellow  flame.  f 

(/*)  Hydrous;  Gypsum  (p.  370),  H=15-2,  G.=2*3. 

b.  Reaction  for  aluminum  ;  a  blue  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition. 

Hydrous  :  Aluminite  (p.  873). 

c.  Reaction  for  lead  on  charcoal. 

Fusible.—  Anolesite  (p.  367) ;  Leadhillite  (p.  368),  contains  lead  carbonate. 

d.  Reaction  for  capper  with  borax. 

Brochantite  (p.  374);  Linarite  (p.  374). 

e.  Reaction  for  iron  :  become  magnetic  after  ignition  on  charcoal 

Copiapite  (p.  373). 

3.  OHROMATES:   Afford  a  chromium  reaction  with  borax  (p.  186).     All  brightly  col- 
ored, and  having  a  colored  streak. 

Crocoite  (p.  363),  color  hyacinth-red,  streak  orange-yellow ;  Phxenicochroite, 
(p.  364),  color  cochineal-  to  hyacinth -red,  streak  brick-red ;  Vauquelinite  (p.  364),  color 
green  to  brown,  streak  greenish  or  brownish. 

4.  SILICATES,  PHOSPHATES,  OXIDES  (in  part),  eto. 

I.  Streak  Colored:  having  a  decided  color. 

1.  Infusible,  or  Fusible  with  great  Difficulty. 

a.  Reaction  for  iron,  magnetic  after  ignition  in  R.F. 

(o)  Anhydrous. — Hematite  (p.  246),  streak  cherry-red. 

(0)  Hydrous, — Limonite  (p.  258),  streak  yellowish-brown ;  Gothite  (p.  258),  streak 
same ;  Turgite  (p.  257),  streak  red,  decrepitates  B.B. 

b.  Reaction  for  manganese  with  borax. 

Hydrous.— Wad  (p.  261);  Fsilomelane  (p.  260). 
e.  Reaction  for  zinc,  with  cobalt  solution. 
Zincite  (p.  244) ;  streak  orange-yellow. 

d.  Reaction  for  copper :  yield  a  metallic  bead  with  soda  on  charcoal. 

Hydrous. — Dioptase  (p.  279),  color  emerald-green. 

e.  Reaction  for  titanium :  with  metallic  tin  on  evaporation  a  violet  color  to  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution,  sometimes  after  fusion  with  potassium  bisulphate. 

Rutile  (p.  254),  G.  =42;  Warwickite  (p.  360),  G.=3-3,  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid  gives  a  green  name  B.B.  (boron). — Some  Pyrochlore  (p.  337) ;  and  Perofskite  (p.  248). 
/.  Reaction  for  tin  :  yields  the  metal  with  soda  on  charcoal. 

CArisrTERiTE  (p.  253),  G.  =6-4-7-1. 
g.  Not  included  in  the  above. 

(a)  Phosphates  :  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  give  a  bluish -green  flame  B.B. — Mona- 
zite  (p.  346),  G.  =4*9-5 -26;  Xenotime  (p.  342),  G.=445-4'56. 

(0)  Pyrociilore,  Microlite  (p.  337),  G.  4 -2-4  35  ;  Fergusonite  (p.  340). 


*  Note  the  precaution  on  p.  187  ;  it  may  be  remarked  in  addition  that,  in  the  case  of  a  sul- 
phate, the  reaction  is  generally  so  decided  that  there  can  be  no  ambiguity,  even  when  the 
gas  contains  a  little  sulphur.    In  all  cases  the  soda  on  charcoal  should  be  first  tested  alone. 
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9.  Fusible  without  vert  great  Difficulty. 

A.   Gelatinize  with  Acid  {p.  181). 

Give  a  reaction  for  iron. 

Ilvaite  (p.  287),  yields  little  or  no  water,  TL  =5*5-6,  G.=37-4*2,  streak    black; 
Hisingerite    (p.   332),   yields  much  water,    H.=3,    G.  =3.045,   streak  yellowish-brown 
Allanite  (p.  286),  H.  =5-5-6,  G.3^t*2,  streak  gray.  ' 

B.  Do  not  Gelatinize  with  Acid. 

1.  Arsenates :  give  arsenical  fumes  on  charcoal ;  after  roasting  yield  metallic  reactions  as 
follows :  , 

a.  Reaction  for  iron  :  become  magnetic  after  ignition. 
Puabmacosidekite  (p.  354),  color  olive-green  to  yellowish-brown,  eta 

b.  Reaction  for  cobalt  with  borax. 
Ebythkite  (p.  350),  color  rose-red. 

c  Reaction  for  copper  with  borax ;  also  give  a  green  name  BB. 
Hydrous.—  Olivenite  (p.  351),  G.4*l-4*4,  color  olive-green  to  brown;  LniocojrrTE  (p. 
352),  G.2  88-2  98,  color  sky-blue  to  verdigris-green ;  Clinoclasite  (p.  352),  G.  =3-6-38, 
color  dark -green  (some  libethenite,  see  below). 

2.  No  arsenical  fumes;  reaction  for  iron :  become  magnetic  after  fusion . 

a.  Anhydrous.—  Reaction  for  titanium:  Sciiorlomite  (p.  315),  H.  =7-7*5,  G.=3*862, 
massive. — Reaction  for  tungsten:  Wolframite  (p.  361),  H.  =5-5*5,  G.=7*l-7*55. — Reac- 
tion for  manganese:  Triplite  (p.  347),  H.  =3  44-3-88,  G.  =4-5*5,  colors  the  flame  bluish- 
green. — Structure  micaceous  :  Lepidomelane  (p.  201). 

b.  Hydrous.— Give  a  bluish -green  flame  B.B.  :  VrviANiTE  (p.  349),  H-=15-2,  G.- 
2-58-2-68,  streak  colorless  to  indigo-blue  (on  exposure) ;  Dupbenite  (p.  356),  H.=3  5-4.  G. 
=3  *2-3 '4,  streak  siskin-green. 

1»    No  arsenical  fumes  ;  reaction  for  cojyper  with  borax,  yield  an  emerald -green  flame  B.R 
(o)  Anhydrous.  — C white  p.  244) ;  Tenorite  (p.  245),  color  steel-gray  to  black. 
(0)  Hydrous. — Structure  micaceous;  Torbernite  (p.  356),  H.  =2-2*5,  G.  =3-4-3*6. 
—Libethenite  (p.  351),  H.=4,  G.  =3*6-3*8;  Pseudomalachite  (p.  352),  H.  =4*5-5,  G  = 
4-4*4.     Atacamite  (p.  239).     H.  =3-3*5      G.=3*8. 

II.  Streak  Unoolored  :  sometimes  slightly  grayish,  yellowish,  etc. 

1.  Infusible,  or  Fusible  wrrn  much  Difficulty. 

A.   Gelatinize  with  Acid  forming  a  stiff  Jelly. 

a.  Reaction  for  iron  with  the  fluxes. 

Chrysolite  (p  278) ;  Chondrodite,  Humite  (pp.  304-307),  yields  fluorine. 

b.  Reaction  for  zinc  on  charcoal,  after  being  heated  with  soda. 

(a)  Hydrous. — Calamine  (p.  317). 
{$    Anhydrous.— Willemite  (p.  279). 

c.  Reaction  for  aluminum  ;  a  blue  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition. 

Allophane  (p.  319).  amorphous. 

d.  Reaction  for  magnesium  :  pink  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition. 

Sepiolite  (p.  327).  in  soft,  white,  compact  masses. 

B.  Do  not  form  a  perfect  Jelly  with  Acid. 

1.  Hydrous. 

a.  Reaction  for  aluminum  :  a  blue  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition. 

1.   Phosphates  :   give  a  bluish -green  flame  B.B. ,  especially  after  being  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid. — Wavellite  (p.  354),  color  white  to  green  to  black;    Lazulite  (p.  353), 
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color  azure-bine,  with  borax  an  iron  reaction ;  Tubquois  (p.  355),  color  sky-blue  to  apple- 
green,  with  borax  a  copper  reaction. 

2.  Hydrous  silicates.  — Structure  micaceous  :  Margarite  (p.  335),  yields  much  water ; 
also  some  hydrous  micas  (see  p.  331).  The  Chlorites  (see  p.  333),  are  difficultly  fusible. — 
Kaolinite  (p.  329)  usually  compact,  soft,  unctuous ;  Pybophyllite  (p.  327),  soft,  yields 
much  water. 

3.  Oxides.— Gibbsite  (p.  260),  H.=2*5-3*5,  usually  in  stalactitic  forms;  Diaspore 
(p.  257),  H.  =6*5-7,  in  crystals,  scales,  and  foliated,  usually  decrepitates  B.B. 

b.  Reaction  for  magnesium  :  a  pink  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition. 

Brucite  (p.  259),  soluble  in  acids  ;  Talc  (p.  326),  yields  water  only  on  intense  igni- 
tion.    Also  some  serpentine  (see  below). 
e.  No  Reactions  as  above. 

Opal  (p.  266),  H.  =6-7.— Serpentine  (p.  328).  H.=2  5-4;  Chloritoid  (p.  336), 
H.  =5*5-6;  Genthitb  (p.  329),  yields  a  reaction  for  nickel  with  borax. — Ciirysocolla  (p. 
316),  H.=2-4,  colors  the  flame  emerald-green  (copper,. 

2.  Anhydrous. 

a.  Reaction  for  aluminum :  (When  of  great  hardness,  pulverizing  is  necessary). 

(a)  Decomposed  by  acids.— Leucite  (p.  296)  H.  =5-5-6. 
08)  Structure  eminently  micaceous. — Muscovite  (p.  291). 
(y)  Corundum  (p.  245),  H.=9,  G.=4,  rhombohedral. 
Ciiry&oberyl  (p.  252),  H.=8*5,  G.=3*7,  color  green. 
Topaz  (p.  310),  H.=8,  G.=3.5,  in  prisms  of  124.  cleavage  basal  perfect. 
Rubellite  (p.  308),  H.=7.5,  G.  3,  in  three-  or  six-sided  prisms,  color  violet,  rose-red, 
reaction  for  boron  (p.  189). 

(  Andalusite  (p.  309),  H.=7*5,  G.=3*2,  in  prisms  of  93°. 

<  Fibrolite  (p.  309),  H.  =6-7,  G.  3  2,  brilliant  diagonal  cleavage. 

(  Ctanite  (p.  310),  H.  =5-7,  G.  =3*6,  usually  in  bladed  crystals,  color  blue  to  gray. 

b.  Reaction  for  magnesium  :  a  pink  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition. 

Talc  (p.  326),  soft,  foliated,  yields  water  upon  intense  ignition. 
Enstatite  pt  (p.  268),  H.=5*5.  cleavage  prismatic  93°. 
Spinel  pt.  (p.  249),  H.  =8,  commonly  in  octahedrons. 

c.  Reaction  for  tin :  metallic  globule  with  soda  in  charcoal. 

Cassiterite  (p.  253),  G.  =6*4-7  1.    Also  some  Pyrochlore  (p.  337). 

d.  No  reactions  as  above. 

1.  Hardness  7  or  above  7. 

Spinel  (p.  249),  H.=8,  G.  =3 '5-41,  occurs  in  octahedrons. 

Gahnite  (p.  250),  H.  =7*5-8,  G.  =4 '4-4*9,  octahedral,  when  mixed  with  borax  gives  a 
zinc  coating  on  charcoal. 

Beryl  (p.  277),  H.  =7*5-8,  G.  =2*6-2-7,  always  in  hexagonal  prisms. 

Phenacite  (p.  279),  H.=7*5-8,  G.=3. 

Ouvarovite  (p.  282),  H.=7*5,  G.  =3*5,  color  green,  chromium  reaction. 

Zircon  (p.  282),  H.=7-5,  G.  =405-4-75,  zirconia  reaction  (p.  191),  often  in  squaro 
prisms. 

Staubolite  (p.  314),  H.=7,  G.  =3*4-3*8,  always  crystallized,  I A  7=123°. 

Iolite  (p.  289),  H.  =7-7*5,  G.=2*6,  color  blue,  lustre  glassy. 

Quartz  (p.  262),  H.=7,  G=2*6,  and  Tbidymite  (p.  266),  G.=2*3. 

2.  Hardness  below  7. 

(a)  Give  a  bluish-green  flame  when  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid ;  Xenotime 
(p.  342) ;  Monazite  (p.  346) ;  Apatite  (p.  342). 

08)  Reaction  for  titanium.— Rut ile  (p.  254) ;  Brookite  (p.  255) ;  Octahedrite 
(p.  255),  always  in  square  octahedrons ;  Perofbkite  (p.  248). 

(y)  Reaction  for  tungsten. — Scheelite  (p.  362),  H.=6,  G.  =4*5-5. 

(5)  Not  included  in  the  above  :  Enstatite  (p.  268) ;  Diallage  (p.  271) ;  Anthophyl- 
iiiTE  (p.  273). 

B.  Fusible. 
1.  Gelatinizing  with  Add  :  forming  a  stiff  JeUy  upon  Evaporation. 
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1.  Hydrous. 

a.  Hardness  5  or  above  5. 

Datolite  (p.  312),  in  glassy  crystals,  also  rarely  massive,  never  fibrous,  fuses  with  a 
green  flame  (boron). 

Natrolite  (p.  320),  G.  =2*17-2*25,  fuses  quietly  and  easily  to  a  colorless  glass. 

Scolecite  (p.  321),  Thomson rr e  (p.  320;,  on  fusion  often  curl  up  in  worm-like 
forms. 

b.  Hardness  below  5. 

Gmelimite  (p.  323),  H.  =45,  in  hexagonal  or  rhombohedral  crystals. 
Phillipbite  (p.  323),  H.=4-4  5,  in  twinned  crystals. 
Laumontite  (p.  316),  H.=3*5,  becomes  opaque  on  exposure. 
Pectolite  and  Analcite  are  decomposed  by  acid  with  the  separation  of   gelatinous 
silica,  but  do  not  form  a  stiff  jelly. 


2.  Anhydrous. 

a.  With  hydrochloric  acid  give  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Danalite  (p.  280),  with  soda  on  charcoal  gives  a  zinc  coating,  color  flesh-red  to  gray. 
Helvite  (p.  280).  manganese  reaction  with  borax,  color  yellow. 

b.  With  soda  on  charcoal  a  sulphur  reaction. 

HaCynite   p.  296),  color  sky-blue. 
e.  Sodaltte  (p.  295),  reaction  for  chlorine. 

Woll Aston ite  (p.  269),  color  white,  lustre  vitreous. 
Nephelite  (p.  294),  hexagonal. 


2.  Do  not  form  a  perfect  Jelly  with  UydrocJiloric  Add. 


Hydrous. 

1.  Structure  eminently  micaceous. 

Chlorite* :  Pennintte  (p.  333)  ;  Rtpidolite  (p.  334) ;  PROcnLORiTE  (p.  335) ;  lamina 
tough  but  not  elastic,  colors  green  to  black  ;  only  partially  attacked  by  acid. 

Venniculites :  Jefferisit*e  (p.  333)  ;  nlso  pyrosclerite,  etc.,  colors  mostly  brown- 
yellow,  also  green,  B.  B.  exfoliate  largely,  decomposed  by  acid  with  the  separation  of  silica. 

Letidomelane  (p.  291),  c©lor  black,  yields  a  magnetic  globule. 

Autunite  (p.  357),  H.=2-25,  color  bright  yellow. 

Faiilunite  (p.  331),  has  a  more  or  less  distinct  micaceous  structure. 

2.  Structure  not  micaceous. 

1.  Reaction  for  iron  :  leave  a  magnetic  residue  on  charcoal. 

(a)  Arsenates:  give  arsenical  fumes  on  charcoal.  — Scoroditk  (p.  353),  orthorhombic  ; 
Puarmacosiderite  (p.  354),  isometric. 

(j8)  Phosjrfiates  :    give  a  bluish -green  flame  after  moistening  with  sulphuric  add. — 
CiniiDRENiTE  (p.  355),  reacts  for  manganese,  fuses  only  on  the  edges,  H.  =4*5-5. 
Vivianite  (p.  349),  II.  =1  5-2,  fuses  easily  to  a  magnetic  globule. 

2.  Reaction  for  arsenic  on  charcoal. 
Pharmacolite  (p.  348). 

3.  Borate  :  give  a  deep-green  flame  after  moistening  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Borax  (p.  359);  Boractte  (p.  359) ;  Ulexite  (p.  359);  Sussexite  (p.  358). 

4.  Not  included  above. 

(a)  Hardness  5,  or  above  5  (apatite  =  5). 
Prkiinite  (p.  318),  H.=0-6  5,  color  apple-green  to  white. 
Analcitk  (p.  321),  H.  =5-5*5,  fuses  quickly  to  a  clear  glass. 
Pectolite  (p.  315),  H.  =5,  usually  in  aggregations  of  acicular  crystals. 
Apophyllitb  (p.  318),  H.  =4*5-5,  B.B.  a  violet-blue  flame. 
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(j3)  Hardness  below  5. 
Pinite  (p.  330),  H.  =2*5-3-5,  compact. 
Pachnolite  (p.  243),  H.=2-4,  yields  fluorine. 
Ciiabazitb  (p.  322),  H.=4-5,  rhombohedraL 
Apophyllite  (p.  318),  H.  =4-5-5,  tetragonal. 
Harmotome  (p.  324),  H.  =4  5,  usually  in  compound  crystals. 
Stilbite  (p.  324),  H.  =3*5-4. 
Heulandite  (p.  325),  H. =3*5-4. 


Anhydrous. 

1.  Yield  metallic  lead  with  soda  on  charcoal. 

Pyromorphite  (p.  344),  color  green,  gives  a  bluish-green  flame  on  fusion. 
Mimetite  (p.  344),  color  yellow  to  brown,  yields  arsenical  fumes  on  charcoal. 
Vanadinite  (p.  344),  color  brownish -yellow  to  reddish-brown,  with  borax  R.F.  an 
emerald-green  bead. 

Wulfenite  (p.  362),  color  bright  yellow  to  red,  reaction  for  tungsten. 

2.  Reaction  for  fluorine,  with  Bulphuric  acid. 

(a)  Give  a  bluish-green  flame  after  moistening  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Amblyookite  (p.  347),  gives  a  lithia-red  to  the  flame. 

Triplite  (p.  347),  a  strong  manganese  reaction. 

Wagnerite  (p.  346 1,  color  yellow  to  grayish. 

(j3)  Fluorite  (p.  241),  cleavage  octahedral,  perfect. 

Cryolite  (p.  242),  fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

LepidoIiITE  (p.  292),  color  pink,  structure  micaceous. 

3.  Reaction  for  lithvi :  give  a  purple-red  color  to  the  flame. 

Spodumene  (p.  273),  H.  =6-5-7,  G.=3i3-319. 

Triphylite  (p.  347),  H.=5,  G.  =3  54-3  6,  gives  a  bluish-green  color  to  the  extremity 
of  the  flame. 

The  mica  lepidolite,  and  also  some  biotite,  give  a  lithia  flame. 

4.  Reaction  for  iron  with  the  fluxes. 

Vksuvianite  (p.  283),  tetragonal,  H.=6*5. 
Epidote  (p.  285),  monoclinic,  H.=6*7. 
Garnet  pt.  (p.  280),  is  isometric,  H.  =6  -5-7*5. 
Lepidomelane  (p  291),  structure  micaceous. 
Hyperstiibne  (p.  268),  orthorhombic. 
Here  fall  also  dark-colored  varieties  of  Amphebole  (p.  274),  and  Pyroxene  (p.  270). 

5.  Reaction  for  manganese  with  borax. 

RnoDONiTE  (p.  272),  color  usually  rose-red. 
Spessartite  (manganese  garnet,  p.  282). 

6.  Reaction  for  titanium. 

Titanite  (p.  313). 

7.  Reaction  for  tungsten. 

Scheelite  (p.  362). 

8.  Not  included  in  the  above. 

Halite  (p.  237),  Sylvite  (p.  238),  soluble  in  water. 

Micas  (pp.  289-292),  structure  eminently  micaceous. 

Apatite  (p.  342),  H.=5,  G.  £=2*9-3*25,  a  bluiBh-green  flame  after  moistening  witn 
sulphuric  acid. 

Pyroxene  (p.  270),  H.=5-6,  G.=3  2-3  5,  monoclinic,  angle  of  prism  93°. 

Amphibole  (p.  274),  H.=5-6,  G.  =2*9-3*4,  monoclinic,  angle  of  prism  (cleavage 
perfect)  124*°. 

Scapolites  (pp.  293,  294),  H.  =5-6*5,  G.  =2*5-2  8,  tetragonal;  B  B.  fuse  with  intu- 
mescence to  a  blebby  glass. 

Zoisite  (p.  286),  H.=6-6*5,  G.  =3*1-3*38,  orthorhombic ;  B.B.  swells  up  and  fuses  to 
a  blebby  glass. 

Feldspars  (pp.  297  to  304),  H.  =6-7.  G.=2  6-2*8,  cleavage  in  two  directions  at  right 
angles  or  nearly  so ;  B.B.  fuse  quietly  to  a  clear  glass. 

Axinite  (p.  288),  H.=6  5-7,  G.=327 ;  B  B.  reaction  for  boron 

Tourmaline  (p.  307),  H.  =7,  G.  =2*9-5-3  ;  no  distinct  cleavage,  commonly  in  three- 
or  six-sided  prisms ;  B.B.  reaction  for  boron. 

Garnet  (p.  280),  H.=6'5-7-5,  G.  =8-15-4*3,  isometric 


TABLE     II. 
Mineral*  Arranged  According  to  i/ieir   Crystallization. 

The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  all  distinct  species  whose  Crystalline  System  is 
known.  For  conTenience,  however,  the  names  uf  those  which  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
body  of  the  work  are  printed  in  small  capitals.  The  species  are  arranged  according  to  theii 
specific  gravities. 

L  CRYSTALLIZATION  ISOMETRIC. 

A.    LCRTBH    Ujil 


Bpoo.  Onvitj  Hu-dnm. 


Sal  Ammoniac  (p.  238) 
Alum  (p.  373) 

Fanjaaite  (p.  322) 

Bvi.vitb  (p.  238) 

Halite  (p.  237) 

Ohlorocalcite  (p.  838). 
Krememite  (p.  839)... 
Sotiamtb  (p.  895) 


■k  (p.  I: 


Nomte  (p.  290) 

Ralstonite  (p.  343) 

HaCynitk  (p.  21Hi) 

LKUClTH(p.  296l 

Oldhamite  (p.  818J 

Pollucite  (p.  377) 

PlIARHACOBIDF.lUTE    (p. 

854) 

BokAriTE(p.  359) 

Fi.itohitk  (p.  241) 

Hklvite  (p.  280) 

Garnet  (p.  280) 

Danai.itb<p-  280) 

Hauerite  (p.  322) 

Diamond  (p.  200) 


2  4-2-5 

8-5-5     ' 

2-4-2-50 

5-5-8     i 

2-58 

* 

29 

6-5 

2-9-3 

25          || 

3  97 

7           i1 

319 

4           1 

8-1-3-8 

o-a-5    ! 

3-15-4 -3 

0-5-7-5 

3-43 
3-4(1 

5-5-0     , 
4 

Periclaaite  (p.  24-%) 8-07 

Arsenolite  (p.  262) !  370 

Nantokitelp.  2:18) 3-93 

Spinel  (p.  249) :  8-5-4 

Hercjnite  ip.  250) 39-3 

AlaUandite  (p  215) 3"95- 

Percylite  (p.  240) " 

Sphalerite  (p.  315) 
Pbbopheitb  (p.  2481. 
Chroinpicotite  (p.  252 
Tritomite  (p.  318)... 
Pyhocjjilohb  (p.  337)...,  ,.-, 

PyrrhiW  (P- *«) 

Gaiinite  (p.  250) !  4-4-6 

Thorite  (p  318) 

Senarmontite  (p.  262). 

lEinbohte  (p.  838) 

!Microlite  Ip.  337) 

Cl.ILAkltYll'TK  (p.  238) 
Hiiiintjijriviif  (p.  S'.il) . 

Bromyrite  (p.  238) 

CUPRITE  ip.  244) 

Eulytite  (y.  280) 

'Bnnsenlte  (p.  245). . . . 


['  3  9-4-3 


,-3-5-4 
5  2-0-3 
5-3-5*4 
5-5 


4-5-5 

2-27, 

i-i -a 


5-8-6 

5-8-0-15 
5-0-6 


8.  Lustre  Met  all  j 


Sjiet-.  Clmvlty   liar. 


Cubanite  (p.  223) 

1'KH.OKSKITE    p.  248).  .  .  . 

Chromite  (p.  252; 

Tknnantitk  ip.  234)..  . 

Binnite  (p  829) 

Hagneidaferrite  (p.  251). 

Jacobnitc  (p.  2.10) 

Corj-nite   p.  225) 

Borni-i-k  (p.  215) 

TEIK.UIEDHITK  (p.  833). 

LlNN.tilTE   ,p.   223) 

PVKITE  Ip  221) 

Maijnktitb  (p.  250) 

Franklin  ite  (p.  251).. 

I      fl-1f"i^ '"'"■"•■' 

HtMaarrriK    p 

■fc.324) 

■  (P. 


■jSMALTiTK    (p.  223) '  04-7-2 

Skuttemdite  {p.  224)..  J  6-7-6 -8 

1  P.ilynrgi-rito  'p.  235). . . .  i  6-97 

Lsnrite  (p.  225) '  fi'99 

I  Uratiinite  (p.  2fi2i |  6 '4-8 

Aii'iiiN-riTE  (p.  213).... I  7-2-7-4 

(fALESITE    (p.   213) 7-25-77 

i  Iron  (p.  204) 7-3-7-8 

llttJU-i:iii;il.:Lrit.r  i  p.  2-VJ).  7-5-7-7 

Ol.AL'STIlAI.ITKIp    314    .  7 -0-8 -8 


3-4-5 

213 

6-6*5     'lAltnite  (p.  215; 

5-5-6-5  .Copper  ;p.  203) 

5-5-6 -5   'SlLVKBlp.  201) 

soft       'Pat.i.adh-m  ip.  202... 

4'5         '  Amaloam  Ip.  203) 

15-fi  GOLUlp,  1U!») 

5-5  IpJ.ATlKUM      p     201).... 

5-5-5      ,1'latii.  iridium   (p.   208). 


8-Jli 


1.V0-I9-- 

10-19 

22-0-23 


2-S-i 

a-a 

8-3 -H 

2-5-3 
2-5-3 

S-it  5 

2*5-3 
4-4  5 
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The  commonly  occurring  forms  of  some  of  the  Isometric  minerals  are  as  follows : 

1. — Octahedrons. — Alum;  Cbromite;  Cuprite;  Diamond;  Franklinite  ;  Magnetite;  Micro- 
lite  ;  Pyrochlore ;  Ralstonite :  Spinel  (incl.  hercynite,  etc.).  Also  Laurite ;  Pyrrhite ;  Senar- 
tnontite.  and  less  commonly  Galenite ;  Fluorite. 

2.  Cubes. — Boracite;  Cerargyrite ;  Fluorite;  Galenite;  Halite;  Percylite;  Perofskite ; 
Phannacosiderite ;  Pyrite;  Sylvite. 

8.  Dodecahedrons. — Amalgam;  Cuprite;  Garnet;  Magnetite. 

4.  JYapezohedrons. — Garnet ;  (?)  Leucite ;   (?)  Analcite. 

5.  Pyritohedrons. — Cobaltite  ;  Gersdorffite ;  Hauerite  ;  Pyrite. 

The  Cleavage  of  Halite,  Sylvite,  Periclasite,  Galenite  is  eminently  cubic  ;— of  Fluorite, 
Magnetite,  Diamond  eminently,  octahedral; — of  Sphalerite,  eminently  dodccaftedral. 

* 

II.  CRYSTALLIZATION  TETRAGONAL. 
A.  Lustre  Unmetallic. 


Mellite(p.  390) 

Apophyllite  (p.  818).. 

Lceweite  (p.  872) 

Leucite  (p.  296) 

Sarcolite  (p.  294) 

Wernerite  (p.  294) 

Meionite  (p.  298) 

Edingtonite  (p.  819). . . . 

Chiolite  (p.  242) 

Sellaite  fp.  242) 

Gehlenite  (p.  809) 

MeUilite  (p.  284) 

Chodneffite  (p.  242) 

Zeunorite  (p.  357) 

Vesuvianite  (p.  283) . . 
Torbernite  (p.  856) . . . 
Kochelite  (p.  841) 


Spec.  Gravity  Hardness. 


1  55-1  65 

2  3-2-4 
2-38 

2  4-2-56 
2  5-2-9 
2-63-2-8 
2-6-2-74 
2-7 

2  7-2-9 
2  97 
2-9-8-07 

2  9-31 

3  0 

32 

3-35-3  45 
3  4-3-6 
3*74 


2-2-5 

4  5-5 
2-5-3 
5*5-6 
6 

5-6 
5.5-6 
4-4  5 
4 

5 

5  5-6 
5 

2-2  5 
6-5 
2-2-5 
3-3-5 


Adelpholite  (p.  341)... 
Octahedrite  (p.  255) 

Rutile  (p.  254) 

Xenotime  (p.  842) 

Zircon  (p.  282) 

Azorite  (p.  337) 

Roraeite  (p.  348) 

Monimolite  (p.  348) 

Scheelite  (p.  362).. 
Pjiosoenite  (p.  386). 

Calomel  (p.  238) 

Cassiterite  (p.  253). 
Wulfenite  (p.  362). . 

Eosite  (p.  368) 

Matlockite  (p.  240)... 
Stolzite  (p.  362) 


Spec  Gravity 

Hardneaft. 

3-8 

3-5-4-5 

3-8-3-95 

5-5-6 

4-18-4-25 

6-6*5 

4*45-4  56 

4-5 

4-4-75 

7-5 

4-7 

5-6 

5^4 

45-5 

5-9-6  08 

4-5-5 

6-6-3 

2-75-3 

648 

1-2 

6-4-7  1 

6-7 

6-7  01 

2  75-3 

3-4 

7*2 

2  75-3 

7-9-813 

2-75-3 

Chalcopyrite  (p.  222).    4-1-4-3 

Stannite  (p.  223) 4'8-4'5 

Hausmannite  (p.  255) . . .    4*72 
Braunite  (p.  255) j  4-75-4 *8 


B.  Lustre  Metallic. 


Spec.  Gravity;  Hantaan. 


8  5-4 
4 

5-5-5 
6-6-5 


Fergusonite  (p.  240). . 

Nagyagite  (p.  227) 

Tapiolite  (p.  339) 


Spec.  Gravity 


5-84 

6-85-7-2 

7-36 


Hardness. 


5-8-6 
1-1-5 
6 


IIL  CRYSTALLIZATION  HEXAGONAL. 
A.  Lustre  Unmetallic. 


Ettringite  (p.  373) 

Coquimbite  (p.  373) 

Gmelinite  (p.  323)  R*. 
Chabazite  (p.  322)  R. . 

Levynite  (p.  321)  R 

Tridymite  (p.  266) 

Hallite  (p.  333) 

Cancrinite  (p.  295) 

Chalcophyilite  (p.  352). . 
Nephelite  (p.  294) 


pec.  Gravity 

Hardness. 

1-75 

2 

2-2-1 

2-2-5 

2-04-217 

4-5 

2  08-2  19 

4-5 

21-216 

4-4  5 

2-28-2  33 

7 

2-4 

2-4-2  5 

5-6 

2-4-266 

2 

2  5-2-65 

5-5-6 

PyroBmalite  (p.  318). . . . 

Dreelite  (p.  368)  R 

Magnesite  (p.  380}  R. . 

Cronstedtito  (p.  335) 

Dioptase  (p.  279)  R 

RlIODOCHROSITU  (p.  381) 

R 

Volborthite  (p.  352) 

Brucite  (p.  259)  R. 

Siderite  (p.  381)  R 


Spec.  Gravity  Hardness. 


3-3  2 
3-2-3-4 
3-3 
3-35 
3  35 

3-4-3-7- 
3-55 
3  6-4 
3-7-3-9 


4-4-5 
35 

3-5-4-5 
2  5 
5 

3-5-4-5 
3-3-5 
2-5 
3-5-4-5 


*  Species,  after  whose  names  an  B  is  written,  belong  to  the  Rhombohedral  Division. 
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Quartz  (p.  262)  R. 

Calcite  (p.  876)  R  ... 
Microsommite  (p.  295). 

Alunite  (p.  374)  R 

Bekyl  (p.  277) 

Penninite  (p.  333)  R. 

?BlOTITE(p.  290) 

Catapleiite  u>.  817) 

Dolomite  (p.  379;  R.. . 
?Prociilorite  (p.  335) 
Eudialyte  (p.  277)  R. . . 
TOURMALINE  (p.  307)  R 
Ankerite  (p.  380)  R. . 

Apatite  (p.  342) 

Phenacite  (p.  279)  R. . . 
Lepidomelane  (p.  291) 

Seybertite  (p.  33'j) 

Friedelite  (p.  280j  R   . . 
Breunerite  (p.  380)  R. . 


Spec.  Gravity 


2-5-2-8 
2  5-2  78 
2  60 
2*6-2*75 
2-6-2-76 

2  6-2-85 
2-7-31 
2-8 

2-8-2-9 
2-8-2^6 
2-9-3 
2-94-3-8 
2-95-3  1 
29-3  25 
2-96-3 

3 
3-3  1 

3  07 
3-32 


Hardnes*. 


7 

2-5-3  5 

6 

3-5-4 

7-5-8 

2-25 

2  5-3 
6 

3  5-4 
1-2 

5  5 
6-5-7-5 

3  5-4 
5 

8 
3 
4-5 

4  75 
4-4  5 


Spec  Grarity!  Hardnea. 


Wurtzite  (p.  220) 

Corundum  (p.  245)  R. . 
Willemite  (p.  279)  R. . 
Smithbonite  (p.  382)  R. 

Parisite  (p.  386) 

ICovellite  (p.  227) 

Cerite  (p.  318) 

Fluocerite(p.  242) 

Gkeenockite  (p.  220). . 

Zincite  (p.  244) 

Iodyrite  (P-  238) 

Proustite  (p.  231)  R. . . 

.  Pyrargyrite  (p.  230,  R. 

Schwartzembergite      (p. 

240) 

SuRannite  (p.  369)  R 

Pyromorphite  (p.  344) 
Vanadinite  (p.  345). . . 
Mimetite  (p.  344) 


3*98 

3-9-4-16 

3-9-4-3 

4-4-45 

4-35 

4-6 

4-91 

4-7 

3-8-5 

5*4-5 

5  5-5- 

54-5  56 

5-7-5-9 


-7 

■7 


5-7-6-3 
655 
6  5-71 
6-7-7-23 
7-7-25 


35-4 

9 

5-5 

5 

4-5 

1-5-3 

5-5 

4-5 

3-35 

4-4 15 

soft 

2-2-5 

2-25 

2-2*5 

2-5 

3-5-4 

2-5^3 

3-5 


B.  Lustre  Metallic. 


Graphite  (p.  208) 

Chalcophanite  (p.  261). . 
Pyrriiotitk  (p.  219)  . . 
Molyhdenite  (p.  211). 
Menaccanite  (p.  247)  R 
Hematite  (p.  246)  R. . . 

Beyrichile  (p.  219) 

Millerite  fp.  219)  R. . 

Zincite  (p.  244) 

Pyrargyrite  (p.  230)  R 
Arsenic  (p.  204)  R 


21-2-23 

3-91 

4-4-47 

4-4-4-5 
5-5 
5-5  3 
7 

6-5  05 
4-5*7 
7-5  -9 

93 


4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 


1-2 

2-5 

3-5-4-5 

1-1-5 

5-6 

5-5-0-5 

3-3-5 

3-3  -5 

4-4  5 

*-°-5 


3-5 


Tellurium  (p.  205) 

Allemontite  (p.  205) 

Antimony  (p.  205) R... 
Tetradymite  (p.  211). 

Niccolite  (p.  220) 

Breithauptite  (p.  221).. . 

Joseite  ^p.  211) 

Wehrlite(p.  211) ; 

Cinnabar  (p.  218)  R. . . 

Bismuth  (p.  205; \ 

Iridosmine  (p.  202) 


61-6-3 

2-25 

613-6-2 

3-3  S 

6-6-6-7 

3-33 

7  2-7*9 

2 

7-3-7-7 

5-5*5 

7  54 

5  5 

7  93 

soft. 

8  44 

1-2 

9  0 

2-2  5 

9  73           ' 

2-2  5 

19  3-21      i 

6-7 

HardiuMK. 


IV.  CRYSTALLIZATION   ORTHORHOMBIC. 
A.  Lustre  Unmetallic. 


Struvite  (p.  349) 

Lecontitc  ( p.  370) 

Apbthitalite  (p.  308) 

Miuscagnite  p.  370) 

Epsomite  (p.  372) 

Fauserite    p.  372) 

Nitre  (p.  357) 

Erythrosiderite  (p.  239). 

Goslarite  (p.  373) 

Sulphur  (p.  200) 

Stiluite  (p.  324) 

Phillipsite  (p.  323). . . 

Natrolite  (p.  320) 

Pilinite  (p.  322) 

GismondiU'  (p.  310) 

Eudnophitc!  (p.  322) 

Epiatilbite  (p.  325) 

Thomsonite  (p.  320). . . 
Wavellite  (p.  354). . . . 


Spec.  Gravity 

Hardness. 

2 

1-65-1-7 

2-2  5 

1-73 

3-3-5 

1-73 

2-2-5 

1  -75 

O    O-rr 

1-89 

2-2-5       | 

194 

2           i 

2  04 

2-2  5 

207 

1-5-2-5 

209-22 

3-5-4 

2-20 

4-4-5 

2-17-2-25 

5-5  5 

2-26 

2  205 

4-5 

2-27 

5  5 

2  25-2  30 

4-4-5 

2  3-2-4 

5-u  o 

2  34 

3-4 

Scorodite  (p.  353) 

Forsterite  (p.  278) 

Zoisite  (p.  280) 

Dufrenite  (p.  350) 

Calamine    p.  317) 

?  Astrophyllite  (p.  291). 
IIyperhthene  (p.  268) 

jEnchroite    p.  351) 

DiASPoRE(p.  257) 

Chrysolite  (p.  278). . . 
Uranospinite  ,p.  357). . 

Orpiment  (p.  209) 

Guariiiite  (p.  314) 

Langite   p.  375) 

Tiuphylite  ;p.  347).. 

Topaz  (p.  310) 

Ardennite  (p.  288) 

Triplite  (p.  347) 

Staurolite  (p.  314). . 


Spec.  Gravity    Hardness 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

o 
O 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


1-3-3 

2-3  33 

1-3  38 

2-3  4 

10-3-9 

32 

39 

39 

3-3  5 

3-35 

45 

48 

49 

5 

54-3-6 

4-3  68 

02 

4-3-8 

4-3-8 


3-5-4 

6-7 

6-6-5 

3  5-4 

4  5-5 
3 

5-6 
3-5-4 
6-5-7 
6-7 
2-3 
1-5-2 
6 

2  5-3 

5 

8 

6-7 

4-5  5 

7-75 
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Foreaite  (p.  325) 

Kaolin ite  (p.  329) 

Peganite(p.  356) 

Kieserite  (p.  372) 

Iolite  (p.  289) 

Lanthanite  (p.  388). . . 

Talc  (p.  326) 

Aspidolite  (p.  290) 

Pyrophyllite  (p.  327). 
Piilogopite  (p.  290) . . . 
Haidingerite  (p.  349). . . . 

Prehnite  (p.  318) 

Lepidolite  (p.  292). . . . 

Cryophyllite  (p.  293) 

Araoonite  (p.  383) 

Anhydrite  (p.  367) 

Leucophanite  (p.  278) . . . 

Heiderite  (p.  348) 

Villarsite  (p.  318) 

?Margarite  (p.  335).. 

FlueUite  (p.  242) 

Manganocalcite  (p.  384) . 

Diaclasite  (p.  269) 

Kupfferite  (p.  274) 

Seybertite  (p.  336) 

Tyrolite  (p.  352) 

Autunite  (p.  357) 

Anthophyllite  (p.  273) 
Andalusite  (p.  309) . . . 

Humite  (p.  805) 

Montioellite  (p.  278} 

Children  ite  (p.  355). . 
Enstatite  (p.  268) 


Spec.  Gravity 


2  41 

2  4-2-63 
25 
2  52 

2-56-2  67 
2  6-2-67 
2  6-2  8 
2-72 
2-75-2*9 
2-78-2-85 
2-85 
2-8-2-9 
2  84-3 
2  91 
2-93 

2-9-2-98 
2  97 

2  98 
2-99 
2-99 

3-04 

3-05 

3-08 

3-3-1 

3-31 

3  05-3  19 
3-1-3-2 
31-3-2 
3-1-3*24 
3-3-25 
318-3-24 
3  1-3  8 


Hardness. 


1-2-5 
8-8-5 
2  5 
7-7-5 

2  5-3 
1-1-5 
1-2 
1-2 
2-5-3 

1  5-2-5 
6-6-5 
2-5-4 
2-25 

3  5-4 
3-3-5 
3  5-4 
5 

4-5 

3-5-4*5 
3 

4-5 

3-5-4 

5-5 

4-5 

1-2 

2-2  5 

5-5 

7-5 

6-6-5 

5-5-5 

4-5-5 

5-5 


Chrysobhryl  (p.  252) . . 

Asmanite  (p.  266} 

Strontianite  (p.  384). 
Knebelite  (p.  278) 

LlBETHENITE  (p.  351).  . 

Bromlite  (p.  384) 

Atacajiite  (p.  239) 

Claudetite  (p.  262) 

Hortonolite  (p.  278) 

ICelestite  (p.  366) 

iRcepperite  (p.  278) 

iSternbergite  (p.  218) 

jCervantite  (p.  262) 

JTephroite  (p.  278) 

?Brookite  (p.  255). . . . 

GfVriiiTE  (p.  258) 

Olivenite  (p.  351) 

Wither  ite  (p.  384) 

Barite  (p.  365) 

|!Molybdite(p.  262) 

!  Euxknite  (p.  340) 

(Polyijaignite  (p.  340). . . . 

SiPolycrase  (p.  340) 

'jEschynite  (p.  840) 

jCotunnite  (p.  239) 

IValentinite  (p.  262)..! 
|Descloizite  (p.  345).... 

Pucherite  (p.  345) 

IANGLE8ITE  (p.  367) 

Leadhillite  (p.  368). 

'CERUB8ITE  (p.  385). .  .  . 

;Nadorite(p.  348) 

iMendipiie  (p.  240) 


3-5-3-84 

3-62 

3G-3-71 

3-71 

3-6-3-8 

8-7 

3-76-3-9 

3-85 

3-91 

3-0-3-98 

398-4-08 

4-21 

4  08 

4^  12 

4  03-4-23 

4-4-4 

4i-44 

4  3 

4-3-4-7 

4  5 
4-6-5 
4-7^85 
5-1 
4-9-5-14 

5  24 
5-57 
5-84 
5-91 
61-6-39 

6  26-6  44 
6-48 
7-02 
7-7*1 


Hardness. 


8-5 

5-5 

3*5-4 

6-5 

4 

4-4  5 

3-3  5 

6-5 

3-3-5 

55-6 

1-1-5 

4-5 

5  5-6 
5-5-6 
5-5-5 
3 

3-3  75 
2  5-3  5 
1-2 

6  5 
6-5 
5-5 
5-6 
soft. 
2-5-3 
3-5 

4 

2-75-3 

2-5 

8-3-5 

3 

2-5-3 


B.  Lustre  Metallic. 


Ilvaite  (p.  287) 

Manganite  (p.  258) 

Cbalcortibite  (p.  228) . . . 

Enargite  (p.  235) 

Epigenite  (p.  236) 

Spathiopyrite  (p.  224) . . 

Stibnite  (p.  210) 

Famatinite  (p.  236)   

Klaprotholite  (p.  229). . . 

Marcasite  (p.  225) 

Livingatonite  (p.  210). . . 

Stylotypite  (p.  232) 

Pyrolusite  (p.  256) . . . 

Wittichenite  (p.  232) 

Guana juat ite  (p.  211)... 

Emplectite  (p.  228) 

Zinkenite  (p.  228) 

Sartorite  (p.  228) 

Samarskite  (p.  339) . . . 

Dufrenoysite  (p.  229). 

Yttrotantalite      (p. 

339) 


Spec.  Gravity 

Hanlnofls. 

8-7-4-2 

55-6 

4-2-4-4 

4 

4-25-5 

3-4 

4  44 

3 

3  5 

4-5 

6-7 

4-52 

2 

4-57 
4-6 

4*7-4-85 
4-81 
4-79 
4-82 
5 

5  15 

5  1-5-26 
5  35 
5-39  . 
5  45-57 
5  5-5-6 

5-4-5-9 


3  5 

2-5 

6-6  5 

2 

3 

2-2-5 

3  5 

2-2-5 
3-8  5 
3 

5-5-6 
3 

5-3-5 


J  A  MESON  ite  (p.  229). . 
Chalcocite  (p.  217). 

COLUMBCTE   (p.  838).  . 

Bournonite  (p.  231) . 
Diaphorite  (p.  230)... 

Glaucodot  (p.  226) 

Aikinite  (p.  232) 

POLYBASITE  (p.  235).. 

Stephanitb  (p.  234). 
Stromeyerite  (p.  218). 
1  Wolf achite  (p.  225) . . . 
Arsenopyrite  (p.  225). 

Jordanite  (p.  229) 

Geocronite  (p.  235) . . . 

;Alloclasite  (p.  226) 

Bismuth  in  ite  (p.  210) 
Leucopyrite  (p.  226). . 
Lollingite  (p.  226) .... 

ACANTHITE   (p.  217)    . 

Tantalite  (p,  337) . . 

Hessite  (p.  216) 

Dyscrasite  (p.  212) . . 


5-5-5-8 

5-5-5-8 

5-4-6-5 

5-7-5-9 

5-90 

6  0 

6  1-6-8 

6-21 

6  27 

6-2-6*3 

6-37 

6-64 

6-4 

6  4-66 
6-6 

6-4-7-2 
6-2-7-3 
6-8-8-7 

7  16-7-3 
7-8 

8 -3-3 -6 
9-4-9-8 


2-3 
2  5-3 
6 

2-5-3 
2-5-3 
5 

2-2  5 
2-3 
2-2-5 
2  5-3 
5-5 
5  5-6 

2-3 
4-5 
2 
5-^5-5 

2-5 
6-6-5 
2-3-5 
3*5-4 


AAA 
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CRYSTALLIZATION  MONOCLINIC. 


A.  Lustre  Unmet allic. 


38? 


Natron  (p.  386) 

Mirarilite  (p.  370).. 

Borax  (p.  359) 

Copperas  (p.  372) 

Gay-lussite  (p.  387). 
Botryogen  (p.  373). . . . 
Whewellite  (p.  390)... 

Trona  (p.  386) 

Hydroniagnesite  (p.  > 
Scolecite  (p.  321).. . 
Heulandite  (p.  325). 

Gypsum  (p.  370) 

G I  BBS  it  e  (p.  260) 

Syngenite  (p.  372) 

Laumontite  (p.  316). 
Brew8terite  (p.  325). . . 

Petalite  (p.  273) 

Harmotome  (p.  324) . 
Orthoclase  (p.  303). 
Vivianite  (p.  349)  . . 
Ripidolite  (p.  334). . 
Pectolite  p.  315). . 
Pharmacolite  (p.  348 
Glauberite  (p.  360; 
? Muscovite  (p.  291) 

Vaalite  vp.  333; 

Wollastonite  (p.  261) 

Datolite  i  p.  312) 

Hyalophane  (p.  300 
Corundophilite  (p.  336) 
IsoclaMte  (p.  351). . . . 
Pacunolite  (p.  243) 
?Margakite  (p.  335) 
Am  phi  bole  (p.  274). 
Erythrite  (p.  350). 
Waunekite  (p.  346). 

Kottigite  p.  350) 

Ludlainite  (p.  350;. . . 


); 


Spec  Gravity  i  Hardnew. 


1'42 
148 

1-72 
1-8-2-2 

1  9-1  -99 
204 

2*11 
2-14-218 

2  1-2-4 
2  2 

2-8-2-33 
2  3-2  4 
2  25-2-6 
2  25-2  36 
2-43 

2  4-2-5 
2  45 
2-4-26 
2  58-2-68 
2-6-2-8 
2-65-2-8 
2  6-2-73 
2  6-2  8.5 
2-7-3-1 

2-78-2  9 
2  8-3 
2-8-2-9 
2  9 
2-92 
2-93-3 
2  99 
2-9-3-4 

2  95 

3  07 
3  1 
3  12 


1-1-5 
1-5-2 
2-2  5 
2-2-5 
2-8 
2-2  5 

2  5-3 
2-5-3 

3  5 
5-5-5 
3-5-4 
1-5-2 
2-5-3-5 

2  5 

3  5-4 

4  5-5 
6-6-5 
4  5 
6-6-5 

1  5-2 

2-2  5 

5 

o  o.n 

O-rr    o 
t*  »)—o 

2-2-5 

4  5-5 

5-55 

6-6-5 

2-5 

1-5 

2-5-4 

3-5-4-5 

5-6 

2-2  5 

5-5  5 

2  5-3 
3-5 


Spodumene  (p.  273) 

Lazulite  (p.  353) 

Euclase  (p.  311) 

Johannite  (p.  875) 

Ciiondrodite  (p.  305). 
Clinohcmite  (p.  306). . 

Fibrolite  (p.  309) 

Allanite  (p.  286; 

Epidote  (p.  285).  '. 

Pyroxene  (p.  270;. . . . . 

Acmite  (p.  272) 

Piedmontite  (p.  286). . . . 

Realgar  (p.  209) 

Titanite  (p.  813) 

^Egirite  (p.  272).  '. 

Keilhauite  (p.  314). .... . 

Azurite  (p.  389) 

Barytocalcite  (p.  386} 

Malachite  (p.  389) 

Brochantite  (p.  374). . 

Trugerite  (p.  357) 

Durangitc  (p.  348) 

Gadolinite  (p.  287) 

PyroRtilpnite  (p.  230)... 
Clinoclasite  (p.  352).. 
Monazite  (p.  346),  Tur- 

nerite 

Miargyrite  (p.  227)... 

Linarite  (p.  374) 

Vauqtjelinite  (p.  364). 
Laxmannite  (p.  364). . .  . 

Walpurgite  (p.  357) 

Ckocotte  (p.  363; 

Lanarkite    p.  369) 

Caledonite  (p.  369; 

Megabasite  (p.  361) 

Hiilmerite  (p.  361) 

Wolframite  (p.  361). . . 


Spec.  Gravity;  Hardnew. 


81-819 

6  5-7 

3-812 

5-6 

31 

7-5 

319 

2-2-5 

3- 1-3 -24 

6-65 

3  1-3-24 

6-6-5 

3-2-83 

6-7 

3-42 

5-5-6 

3-25-8-5 

6-7 

3  2-3-5 

5-6 

3-2-3-53 

6 

3  404 

6-5 

3-4-3  6 

1-5-2 

3-4-3-56 

5-5  5 

3-45-3-6 

5-5-6 

3-7 

6-5 

3  5-3-83 

3  5-4 

3  64-8  66 

4 

3  7-4  01 

3*5-4 

8-8-3-9 

3-5-4 

3  96 

3^5-4  03 

5 

4-4-5 

6-5-7 

4  2-4  25 

2 

4-2-4-36 

2-5-3 

4-9-5  26 

5-5  "5 

5  2-5  -24 

2-2-5 

5-3-5-45 

25 

5-5-5-78 

2-5-3 

5-77 

3 

5-8 

5-9-6  1 

25-3 

6  3-7 

2-2-5 

6  4 

2  5-3 

6  -45 

3  5-4 

714 

4-5 

rl-<*5o 


5-5  5 


B.  Lustre  Metallic. 


Spec.  Gravity   Hardness. 


Allan ite  (p.  286: 

Clarite  ;p.  236} 

Crcdnerite  p.  256).  . . . 
V  Brook  ite  (p.  255).. 
Miargyrite  (p.  227). 


3-4  2 

5-5-6 

4  46 

3  5 

4-9-5  1 

4-5 

412-4-23 

5  5-6 

5-2-5  4 

2-2  5 

Spec.  Gravity   Hurdne**. 


Plagionite  (p.  229) 

Meneghinite  (p.  234) .... 
Freieslebenite  (p.230)1 
Wolframite  (p.  361)..; 
Sylvanite  (p.  226)...   ■ 


5  4 
6-34 
6-64 
7  1-7 -55 

8-8-3 


2  5 
2  5 
2-2  5 
5-5-5 
1-5-2 
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CRYSTALLIZATION  TRICLINIC. 


Sabsolitk  (p.  358) 

GlIALCANTniTB  (p.  372). 

Wapplcrite  (p.  349; 

Microcline  (p.  304) 

Albite  (p.  SOI) 

Oliooclase  (p.  301) 

Lauradorite  (p.  299). . 

Andksite  (p.  300)  

ANORTniTE  (p.  299) ' 

Danburite  (p.  289) 

Cryolite  (p.  242) 


Spec  Gravity 

Hardness. 

1-48 

1 

221 

2  5 

2-48 

2-2-5 

2  54 

2-59-2-65 

6-7 

2  60-2-69 

6-7 

2  67-2  76 

6 

2-61-2  74 

6 

266-2-78 

6-7 

2  96 

7 

2  9-3 

2-5 

Amblygonite  (p.  347) . . 

Hebronite  (p.  348) 

.Axinite  (p.  288) 

Babingtonite  (p.  273). . . 

Cyanite  (p.  310) 

[Rhodonite  (p.  272) 

iVesaelyite  (p.  351) 

jltoselite  (p.  350) 

?  Brociiantite  (p.  374). 
Pseudomalachite  (p.  352y 


Spec.  Gravity  Hardness. 


3-311 

3-27 

3-3-3-37 

34-3-7 

3*4^3-7 

3-5 

3-5-8-58 

3-8-3  9 

4-4-4 


6-5-7 

5-5-6 

5-7-25 

5  5-6-5 

4 

3-5 

8-5-4 

4-5-5 


m.  AUXILIARY  TABLES. 


A.   Minerals  whose  Hardness  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  7  (  Quartz=7). 


Hardness. 

7 
7 
7 


Quartz  (p.  262) 

Tridymite  (p.  266) 

Danburite  (p.  289)  < 

Boracite  (crystals)  (p.  359)    7 

Cyanite  (p.  310)  5 -7  25 

Tourmaline  (p.  307) 

Garnet  (p.  280) 

Iolite  (p.  289) 

Staurolite  (p.  314) 

Schorlomite  (p.  315) 


6-5-7-5 
6-5-7  5 
7-7-5 
7-7  5 

7-7-5 


Cryst.* 
III.  (R) 
ITI. 
VI. 

1. 
VI. 
III.  (R) 

I. 
IV. 
IV. 


Hardness. 

Cryst. 

Euclase  (p.  311) 

7-5 

V. 

Zircon  (p.  282) 

7-5 

II. 

Andalusite  (p.  309) 

7-5 

rv. 

Beryl  (p.  277) 

7-5-8 

in. 

Phenacite  (p.  279) 

7-5-8 

III.  (K) 

Spinel  (p.  249) 

8 

i. 

Topaz  (p.  310) 

8 

IV. 

Chrysoberyl  (p.  252) 

8-5 

rv. 

Corundum  (p.  245) 

9 

III.  (K) 

Diamond  (p.  206) 

10 

L 

The  following-  minerals  have  hardness  equal  to  6-7,  or  6  "5-7  : 

Iridosmine,  III. — Cassiterite,  II.;  Diaspore,  IV.;  Chrysolite,  TV.;  Spodumene,  V.; 
Epidote,  V.;  Ardennite,  IV.;  Gadolinite,  V.;  Fibrolite,  V.;    Feldspars,  VI.;  Axinite,  VI. 

B.  UnmetaUic  Minerals  which  are  distinctly  foliated  in  some  of  their  varieties. 

1.  Micaceous  :  easily  separable  into  very  thin  laminae,  flexible  to  slightly 'brittle. 

a.  Micas  (pp.  289  to  293) :  laminae  tough  and  elastic,  except  when  they  have  under- 
gone alteration  ;  anhydrous.  Here  are  included  the  species :  Phlogopite  ;  Biotite  ;  Musco- 
vite ;  Lepidolite ;  Cryophyllite.    These  graduate  into  the 

Hydro-micas  (pp.  331,  332),  in  which  the  laminae  are  inelastic  and  more  or  less 
brittle.  Here  belong  :  Fahlunite  ;  Margarodite  ;  Damourite  ;  Paragonite  ;  Cookeite ;  Eu- 
phyllite ;  Oellacherite,  eta;  and  related  to  ♦ihese,  Margarite. 

Lepidomelane  and  Astrophyllite  are  other  micas  (anhydrous  or  nearly  so)  whose 
folia  are  nearly  inelastic. 

b.  CnLORiTES  (pp.  333  to  335):  laminae  toogh  but  mostly  inelastic ;  hydrous;  color 
generally  dark -green.  Here  are  included  :  Penninite  ;  Ripidolite  ;  Prochiorite,  etc.  These 
are  related  to  the  Vkrmiculitks  (p.  333),  in  which  the  laminae  are  less  tough,  being  more  or 
less  brittle  :  Jefferisite  ;  Pyrosclerite,  etc. 

c.  Pyropbyllite,  Talc,  sometimes  rather  micaceous,  laminae  soft,  and  somewhat 
greasy  to  the  feel.  Brucite  is  related  in  character,  but  differs  chemically  in  being  soluble 
in  acids. 

d.  Torbernite,  color  deep-green ;  Aut unite,  color  yellow  to  bright-green,  laminae  brittle. 


*  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I.  =  Isometric ;  IL  =  Tetragonal ;  III. = Hexagonal ;  IV.=Orthorhonv 
bic ;  V.=Monoclinic;  VI.  Triclinia 
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2.  Not  properly  micaceous,  though  separable  more  or  less  easily  into  thin  laming). 
Chloritoid  (p.  336)  and  Seybertite  (p.  836)  are  foliated,  the  laminae  not  separating 
easily.     So  also  Bronzite,  Hyperathene,  Diallage,  and  Marmolite. 

Gypsum  sometimes  occurs  in  soft,  separable  laminae  (var.  Selenite),  slightly  flexible. 
Zincite  and  Erythrite  are  sometimes  foliated  bat  not  separable. 

C.   UnmetaUic  Minerals  which  in  some  of  iheir  varieties  hate  a  fibrous  structure. 

1.  Easily  separable  into  flexible  fibres. 

Asbestus  (=amphibole) ;  Crocidolite  ;  Chrysotile  (= serpentine);  Anthroaiderite. 

2.  Fibrous,  not  easily  separable ;  structure  graduating  into  columnar. 

Anhydrous  Silicates : — Enstatite  ;  Wollastonite  ;  Fibrolite  ;  also,  though  more  properly 
columnar  in  structure  : — Cyanite ;  Epidote ;  Tourmaline. 

Hydrous  Silicates,  Zeolites  mostly  : — Thomsonite  ;  Okenite  ;  Natrolite ;  Scolecite ;  Pecto- 
lite  ;  Carpholite.     Also  some  Serpentine. 

Phosphates;  Arsenates: — Wavellite;  Cacoxenite  ;  Pharmacolite ;  Dufrenite  ;  Olivenite; 
Vivianite;  Pyromorphite. 

Sulphates:  Anhydrite;  Barite ;  Celestite;  Gypsum. 

Carbonates: — Calcite;  Diallogite;   Magnesite;  Hydromagnesite ;  Aragonite;  Malachite. 

Also  : — Brucite  (nemalite) ;  Sussexite ;  Ulexite. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  LOCALITIES  OF   MINERALS. 


The  following  catalogue*  may  aid  the  mineralogical  tourist  in  selecting  his  routes  and 
arranging  the  plan  of  his  journeys.  Only  important  localities,  affording  cabinet  specimens, 
are  in  general  included ;  and  the  name*  of  those  minerals  whicJi  are  obtainable  in  good  speci- 
mens are  distinguished  by  italics.  When  a  name  is  not  italicized  the  mineral  occurs  only  spar- 
ingly or  of  poor  quality.  When  the  specimens  to  be  procured  are  remarkably  good,  an  excla- 
mation mark  (!)  is  added,  or  two  of  these  marks  (! !)  when  the  specimens  are  quite  unique. 

MAINE. 

Albany. — Beryl/  green  and  black  tourmaline,  feldspar,  rose  quartz,  rutile. 

Aroostook. — Red  hematite. 

Auburn. — Lepidotite,  amblygonite  {hebronite),  green  tourmaline. 

Bath. — Vesuvianite,  garnet,  magnetite,  graphite. 

Bethel. — Cinnamon  garnet ,  calcite,  sphene,  beryl,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  epidote, 
graphite,  talc,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  magnetite,  wad. 

Bingham. — Massive  pyrite,  galenite,  blende,  andalusite. 

Blue  Hill  Bay. — Arsenical  iron,  molybdenite!  galenite,  apatite!  fluorite!  black  tourma- 
line (Long  Cove),  black  oxide  of  manganese  (Osgood's  farm),  rhodonite,  bog  manganese, 
wolframite. 

Bowdoin  .  — Rose  quartz. 

Bowdoinham. — Beryl,  molybdenite. 

Brunswick. — Oreen  mica,  garnet!  black  tourmaline!  molybdenite,  epidote,  calcite,  mus- 
covite,  feldspar,  beryl. 

Buckfikld. —  Garnet  (estates  of  Waterman  and  Lowe),  iron  ore,  muscovite!  tourmaline/ 
magnetite. 

C amd age  Farm. — (Near  the  tide  mills),  molybdenite,  wolframite 

Camden. — Made,  galenite,  epidote,  black  tourmaline,  pyrite,  talc,  magnetite. 

Carmel  (Penobscot  Co.).  —  Stibnite,  pyrite,  made. 

Corinna. — Pyrite,  arsenopyrite. 

Deer  Isle. — Serpentine,  verd-antique,  asbestus,  diallage,  magnetite. 

Dexter. — Galenite,  pyrite,  blende,  chalcopyrite,  green  talc. 

Dixfield. — Native  copperas,  graphite. 

East  Woodstock. — Muscovite. 

Farmington. — (Norton's  ledge),  pyrite,  graphite,  bog  ore,  garnet,  staurolite. 

Fbeeport. — Rose  quartz,  garnet,  feldspar,  scapolite,  graphite,  muscovite. 

Fbyeburg. — Garnet,  beryl. 

Georgetown. — (Parker's  island),  beryl!  black  tourmaline. 

Greenwood. — Graphite,  black  manganese,  beryl!  arsenopyrite,  cassiterite,  mica,  rose 
quartz,  garnet,  corundum,  albite,  zircon,  molybdenite,  magnetite,  copperas. 


*  The  catalogue  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  published  in  the  5th  Edition  of  Dana's  Sys- 
tem of  Mineralogy,  1868.  The  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  new  localities  have  been 
added,  however,  which  have  been  derived  from  various  printed  sources,  and  also  from  private 
contributions  from  Prof.  G.  J.  Brush,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hawes,  Mr.  J.  Willcox,  and  others. 
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Hebron. — Cassiterite,  arsenopyrite,  idocrase,  lepidolite,  amUygonite  [hebronite),  rubeUitef 
indicolite,  green  tonrnudine,  mica,  beryl,  apatite,  albite,  child  re  nit  e,  cookeite. 

Jewell' 8  Island.— Pyrite. 

Kataiidin  Iron  Works. —Bog-iron  ore,  pyrite,  magnetite,  quarts. 

Letter  E,  Oxford  Co. — Staurolite,  made,  copperas. 

Linn  jets. — Hematite,  liraonite,  pyrite ,  bog-iron  ore. 

LiTcnFiELD. — JS*>dalite.  cancrinite,  cla>olite,  zircon,  spodnmeiie,  musoovite,  pyrrhotite. 

Lubec  Lead  Mines.  -Galenite,  chalcopyrite,  blende. 

Maciiiasport.  —  Jasper,  epidote,  laumontite. 

Madawaska  Settlements. —  Vivianite. 

Minot.  — Beryl  smoky  quartz. 

Monmouth. — Actinolite,  apatite,  ekeoUte,  zircon,  staurolite,  plumose  mica,  beryl,  rutile. 

Mt.  Abraham. — Andalusite,  staurolite. 

Norway. — Chrysob<  ryl !  molybdenite,  beryl,  rose  quartz,  orthoclase,  cinnamon  garnet. 

Orr's  Island. — Steatite,  garnet  andalusite. 

Oxford. — Gar  tut,  beryl,  apatite,  wad,  zircon,  muscorit^,  orthoclase. 

Paris. — Green/  red!  black,  and  blue  tourmaline !  mica!  lepidolite!  feldspar,  aibiU,  quartz 
crystals!  rose  quartz,  cassiterite,  amUygonite,  zircon,  brookite,  beryl,  smoky  quartz,  spodn- 
mene,  cookeite,  leucopyrite. 

Parsonsfield. —  Vcsutianite  !  yeUow  garnet,  pargasite.  adularia,  scapolite,  galenite,  blende, 
chalcopyrite. 

Peru —  CrystaHized  pyrite. 

Puippsbcrg. —  Yellow  garnet !  manganesian  garnet,  tesuvianite,  pargasite,  axinite,  laumon- 
tite !  chabazite,  an  ore  of  cerium  ?  4 

Poland. —Vesuvianite,  smoky  quartz,  cinnamon  garnet. 

Portland. — Prehnitc.  actinolife,  garnet,  epidote,  amethyst,  calcite. 

Pownal. — Black  tourmaline,  feldspar,  scapolite,  pyrite.  actinolite,  apatite,  rose  quartz. 

Raymond. — Afagnetite,  scajx/Ute,  pyroxene,  Upidolite,  tremolite,  hornblende,  epidote,  ortho- 
clase,  yellow  garnet,  pyrite,  vesuvianite. 

Rockland. — Hematite,  tremolite,  quartz,  wad.  talc. 

Rumford. —  Yellotc  garnet,  cesuvianite,  pyroxene,  apatite,  scapolite,  graphite. 

Rutland.  — Allanite. 

Sandy  River. — Auriferous  sand. 

Sanford,  York  Co. —  Vesuvianite!  albite,  calcite,  molybdenite,  epidote,  black  tourmaline, 
labradorite. 

Skausm« >nt. — Andalusite.  tourmaline. 

South  Berwick. --Made. 

Standish.  —  CttlnHihiu  ! 

Streaked  Mountain.  —  Reryl  !  Mark  tourmaline.,  mica,  garnet. 

Thoma^ton. —  Ca-'eitr,  t rinnti.it c.  hornblende,  sphene,  arsenical  iron  (Owl's  head),  black 
manganese  (Dodge's  mountain),  tluuus*mite,  tafc.  blende,  pyrite,  galenite. 

Topsiiam.  —  Quartz,  galenite,  blende,  tungstite  ?  beryl,  apatite,  molybdenite,  columbite. 

Union.  —  Magnetite,  bog-iron  ore. 

Wales. — Axinitc  in  boulder,  alum,  copperas. 

Watery  il  le —  Cry*taH>z<<t  pyritv. 

Windham  (near  the  bridge).— Staurolite,  *])o<lumcne,  garnet,  beryl,  amethyst,  cyanite, 
tourmaline. 

Winsi.ow. — Cassiterite. 

Wintiiroi*. — Staurolite,  pyrite,  hornblende,  garnet,  copperas. 

Woodstock.  —  Graphite,  hematite,  prehnite,  epidote,  calcite. 

York. — Beryl,  vivianite,,  oxide  of  manganese. 

♦  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Ac  worth*. — Beryl!!  mica!  tourmaline,  feldspar,  albite,  rose  quartz,  columbite  /  cyanite, 
autunite. 

Al stead. — }fica  !  !  albite.  black  tourmaline,  molybdenite,  andalusite.  staurolite. 

Amherst. —  V<«ur>',rnite,  yeWnc  garnet,  pargusite,  calcite,  amethyst,  magnetite. 

Bartli-.tt. — Magnetite,  hematite,  brown  iron  ore  in  large  veins  near  Jackson  (on  "Bald 
face  mountain  M),  quartz  crystals,  smoky  quartz. 

Bath.  — Galenite,  chalcopyrite. 

Bedford. — Tremolite.  epidote,  graphite,  mica,  tourmaline,  alum,  quartz. 

Bellows  Falls. — Cyanite,  staurolite,  wavellite. 

Bristol.—  Graphite" 
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C  ampton.  — Beryl / 

Canaan. — Gold  in  pyrites,  garnet. 

Charleston. — Stauroiite  made,  andalusite  made,  bog-iron  ore,  prehnite,  cyanite. 

Cornish. — Stibnite,  tetrahedrite,  rutiie  in  quartz!  (rare),  stauroiite, 

Croyden. — lolite!  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  blende. 

Enfield. — Gold,  galenite,  stauroiite,  green  quartz. 

Franoeston. — Soapstone,  arsenopyrite,  quartz  crystals. 

Francoxia. — Hornblende,,  stauroiite/  epidote!  zoisite,  hematite,  magnetite,  black  and  red 
mangantaian  gamete,  arsenopyrite  (danaite),  chalcopyrite,  molybdenite,  prehnite,  green 
quartz,  malachite,  azurite. 

Gilford  (Gunstock  Mt.). — Magnetic  iron  ore,  native  "loadstone." 

Goshen. — Graphite,  black  tourmaline. 

Gilmantown.— Tremolite,  epidote,  muscovite,  tourmaline,  limonite,  red  and  yellow 
quartz  crystals. 

Grafton. — Mica  /  (extensively  quarried  at  Glass  Hill,  2  m.  S.  of  Orange  Summit),  albitef 
blue,  green,  and  yellow  beryls/  (1  m.  S.  of  O.  Summit),  tourmaline,  garnets,  trvphyUte,  apa- 
tite, fluorite. 

Grantham.—  Gray  stauroiite  / 

Groton. — Arsenopyrite,  blue  beryl,  muscovite  crystals. 

Hanover. — Garnet,  a  boulder  of  quartz  containing  rutiie  /  black  tourmaline,  quartz,  cya- 
nite, labradorite,  epidote. 

Haverhill. — Garnet/  arsenopyrite,  native  arsenic,  galenite,  blende,  pyrite,  chalcopy- 
rite, magnetite,  marcasite,  steatite. 

Hillsboro'  (Campbell '8  mountain). — Graphite. 

Hinsdale. — Rhodonite,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  molybdenite,  indicolite,  black  tour- 
maline. 

Jackson. — Drusy  quartz,  tin  ore,  arsenopyrite,  native  arsenic,  fluorite,  apatite,  magnetite, 
molybdenite,  wolframite,  chalcopyrite,  arsenate  of  iron, 

Jaffrey  (Monadnock  Mb.). — Cyanite,  limonite. 

Keene. — Graphite,  soapstone,  milky  quartz,  rose  quartz. 

Landaff. — Molybdenite,  lead  and  iron  ores. 

Lebanon. — Dog-iron  ore,  arsenopyrite,  galenite,  magnetite,  pyrite. 

Lisbon. — Stauroiite,  black  and  red  garnets,  granular  magnetite,  hornblende,  epidote,  zoisite, 
hematite,  arsenopyrite,  galenite,  gold,  ankerite. 

Littleton. — Ankerite,  gold,  bornite,  chalcopyrite.  malachite,  menaccanite,  chlorite. 

Lyman. — Gold,  arsenopyrite,  ankerite,  dolomite,  galenite,  pyrite,  copper,  pyrrhotite. 

Lyme. —  Cyanite  (N.  W.  part),  black  tourmaline,  rutiie,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  (E.  of  E.  vil- 
lage), stibnite,  molybdenite,  cassiterite. 

Madison. — Galenite,  blende,  chalcopyrite,  limonite. 

Merrimack. — Rutiie/  (in  gneiss  nodules  in  granite  vein). 

Middletown.  — Rutiie. 

Monadnock  Mountain. — Andalusite,  hornblende,  garnet,  graphite,  tourmaline,  ortho- 
clase. 

Moosilauke  Mt. — Tourmaline. 

Moultonborodgh  (Red  Hill). — Hornbende,  bog  ore,  pyrite,  tourmaline. 

Nkwinoton. — Garnet,  tourmaline. 

New  London. — Beryl,  molybdenite,  muscovite  crystals. 

Newport  — Molybdenite. 

Orange — Blue  beryls!  Orange  Summit,  chrysoberyl,  mica  (W.  side  of  mountain),  apatite, 
galenite,  limonite. 

Orkord. — Brotcn  tourmaline  (now  obtained  with  difficulty),  steatite,  rutiie,  cyanite,  brown 
iron  ore,  native  copper,  malachite,  galenite,  garnet,  graphite,  molybdenite,  pyrrhotite,  mela- 
conite,  chalcocite,  ripidolite. 

P  elh  am  . —Steatite. 

Piermont. — Micaceous  iron,  barite,  green,  white,  and  brown  mica,  apatite,  titanic  iron. 

Plymo  rrTH.  — Columbite,  beryl. 

Richmond. — lolitef  rutiie,  steatite,  pyrite,  anthophyllite,  talc. 

Rye. — Chiastolite. 

Saddleback  Mt. — Black  tourmaline,  garnet,  spinel. 

Shelburne. — Galenite,  black  blende,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  pyrolusite. 

Springfield. — Beryls  (very  large,  eight  inches  diameter),  manganesian  garnets  /  black 
tourmaline  !  in  mica  slate,  aVbite,  mica. 

Sullivan. — Tourmaline  (black),  in  quartz,  beryL 

Surrey. — Amethyst,  calcite,  galenite,  limonite,  tourmaline. 

Swanzey  (near  Keene). — Magnetic  iron  (in  masses  in  granite). 

29 
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Tamwobth  near  White  Pond).- 

Csrrr  I  estate  of  Jama  Semli.  —  Copper  and  iron  pyrite*.  eHorepigBite,  green  mica,  radi- 
ated aetiAatite.  inimt.  titaniferma  iron  ort,  magnetite,  too  rmaline. 

Walfole  (near  BeHoin  Palls).  —  Hade,  utaurolite,  mica,  graphite. 

Ware.— Graphite. 

WABRti- ChiieopyriU.  blende,  epidote.  quartz,  pyrite,  tremoiite,  galenite,  rtitile,  tale, 
molybdenite.  MAitMbt*  «!>•/«  .'  pyroxene^,  hornblende,  t*rj<  cyaoite,  tourmaline  (maasiie). 

WtTKEvir.i.E. — Labradurite.  chrysolite. 

VCfllMtEUSD  (south  part).—  Molybdenite.'  npatite!  bine  fetdnpar.  bog  manganete  (north 
Tillage  |.  quartz,  jt-mrite.  chalcopyrite.  oxide  of  molybdenum  and  uranium. 

WHITE  Mrs.  (Sotcu  near  the  "Crawford  House"). — Green  octahedral  fluorite,  qnaiti 
crystals,  black  ton  ioj  aline,  chiastolite.  beryl,  calcite,  amethyst,  amazonstone. 

WiljmiT.— BeryL 

WKCHEflTE*.— F^TOlnaHe,  rhodochroaite.  peOocnelane,  magnetite,  granular  quartz,  spodn- 

VERMOST. 

Addison.— Iron  tand,  pyrite. 

ALB  I"  RGB. — Quart;  crystals  on  calcite,  pyrite. 

Athens — Steatite,  rhomb  Ipar,  actinolite,  garnet. 

Baltimore.— Serpentine,  pyrite! 

B  a  KSfst.  — G  raphite. 

Bel  videke.— Steatite,  chlorite. 

Bensinoton.—  Pyroiutite,  brown  iron  ore.  pipe  clay,  fallow  ochre. 

Berkshire. — Bpidate,  hematite,  magnetite. 

Bet  fie  I,. —  Acliiuiite  !  talc,  chlorite,  octahedral  iron,  rutiU,  brown  tpar  in  steatite. 

Brandon. — Brannite,  pyrolusite,  piiiomdane.  limonite,  lignite,  white  clay,  etatnary 
marble  ;  fossil  fruits  in  the  lignite,  graphite,  chalcopyrite. 

BrattLEBORo foil.— Black  tourmaline  in  quartz,  mica,  xoisite,  rutile,  actinolite,  scs polite, 
Bpodnmene.  roofing  slate. 

Bridgewatkr. —  Title,  dolomite,  magnetite,  steatite,  chlorite,  gold,  native  copper,  blende, 
galenite.  blue  spinel,  chalcopyrite. 

Bristol. — Ilutite,  limonite.  manganese  Ores,  magnetite, 

BRoOKPIKI.D. — Arsenopyrite.  ■pyrite. 

Caiiot. — Garnet,  staurolite,  hornblende,  albite. 

I'\-l  [.i:ton.  —  Roofing  slate,  jasper,  manganese  ores,  chlorite. 

t'Avi-.NHTsii. — Garnet,  nrrjirn'irir;  Inir.  at, utile,  tourmaline,  asbestus,  tremoiite. 

C:n:nTKH —  Asbestut,  feldw]>ar.  chlorite,  quart*. 

CinriK.NDEN.- l'silomehme,  pyrolusite,  brown  iroD  ore,  hematite  and  magn'tite,  galenite, 
lolite. 

Coi.rllEsTER. — Brown  iron  ore,  iron  sand,  jasper,  alum. 

CoRTNTii. — Chalcopyrite  (has  been  mined),  pynhotite,  pyrite,  rutile,  quartz. 

Co  v  i :  n  t  r  v . — Rhod  oni  te. 

Crakthui -rv.— Mica  in  concentric  balls,  calcite,  rutile. 

Dbkhv.—  Mica  (•Ki'i'/uite). 

IntMMKKSTOS.—  Rutile,  roofing  slate. 

I'ai  it  Hayes.  —Roofing  niutt,  pyrite. 

Fletcher. — Pyrite,  magnetite,  acicular  tourmaline. 

GRAFTON. — The  steatite  quarry  referred  te  Grafton  is  properly  in  Athens  ;    quartz,  acti- 

Oi'lMfiRD. — Scapolite,  rutile,  roofing  slate. 

Hartford.— Calcite,  pyrite !  eyanite  in  mica  slate,  quartz,  tourmaline. 

IIIAHRl'Rnn. — Rhodonite,  pt'domelone. 

Jav.  —  Chromic  iron,  terpentine,  amianthus,  dolomite. 

IiOWKI.L.  —  Pierosmine,  amianthus,  terpentine,  cerolite,  talc,  chlorite. 

Marlboro'. — Jlnomb  itpar,  steatite,  gurnet,  magnetite,  chlorite. 

Mkndon.—  Magnetic  iron  ore. 

MiiJiu.tiUHV. — Zircon. 

—Rutile  I  (exhausted). 
Monkton.—  Pj/rduxite,  brown  iron  ore,  pipe  clay,  feldspar. 
"  imetown.-  Sn.i'ky  on.iri: .'  steatite,  talc,  wad,  rutile,  serpentine. 

s. — Galenite. 

t,v.—A>bettus,  chlorite. 

—  Ubnty  and  anbeetiform  aetinoiite,  iteatite,  green  quart*  (called  chrysoptnae 
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at  the  locality),  chalcedony,  drusy  quartz,  garnet,  chromic  and  Utanic  iron,  rhomb  spar, 
serpentine,  rutile. 

Norwich.  —ActinoUte.  feldspar,  brown  spar  in  talc,  cyanite,  zoisite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite. 

Pittsford.  — Brown  iron  ore,  manganese  ores. 

Plymoutii. — Siderite,  magnetite,  hematite,  gold,  galenite. 

Plympton. — Massive  hornblende. 

Putney. — Fluorite,  brown  iron  ore,  rutile,  and  zoisite,  in  boulders,  staurolite. 

Reading. — Glassy  actinolite  in  talc. 

Readsboro\ — Ulassy  actinolite,  steatite,  hematite. 

Ripton. — Brown  iron  ore,  augite  in  boulders,  octahedral  pyrite. 

Rochester. — Rutile,  hematite  cryst.,  magnetite  in  chlorite  slate. 

Rockingham  (Bellows  Falls). — Cyanite,  indicolite,  feldspar,  tourmaline,  fluorite,  calcite, 
prehnite.  staurolite. 

Roxbury. — Dolomite,  talc,  serpentine,  asbestus,  quartz. 

Rutland.  —Magnesite,  white  marble,  hematite,  serpentine,  pipe  clay. 

Salisbury.— Brown  iron  ore. 

Sharon. — Quartz  crystals,  cyanite. 

SnoREHAM. — Pyrite,  black  marble,  calcite. 

Shrewsbury. — Magnetite  and  chalcopyrite. 

Starksboro'. — Brown  iron  ore. 

Stirling. — Chalcopyrite,  talc,  serpentine. 

Stockbiudge  — Arsenopyrite,  magnetite. 

Strafford. — Magnetite  and  chalcopyrite  (has  been  worked),  native  copper,  hornblende, 
copperas. 

Tiietford. — Blende,  galenite,  cyanite,  chrysolite  in  basalt,  pyrrhotite,  feldspar,  roofing 
slate,  steatite,  garnet. 

Townsiiend. — Actinolite,  black  mica,  tale,  steatite,  feldspar. 

Troy. — Magnetite,  talc,  serpentine,  picrosmine,  amianthus,  steatite,  one  mile  southeast  of 
village  of  South  Troy,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pierce,  east  side  of  Missisco,  chromite,  zaratite. 

Versiiire. — Pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  tourmaline,  arsenopyrite,  quartz. 

Wardsboro\—  Zoisite,  tourmaline,  tremolite,  hematite. 

Warren. — Actinolite,  magnetite,  wad,  serpentine. 

Water  bury. — Arsenopyrite,  chalcopyrite,  rutile,  quartz,  serpentine. 

Waterville. — Steatite,  actinolite,  talc. 

Weathersfield.  —Steatite,  hematite,  pyrite,  tremolite. 

Wells1  River.— Graphite. 

Westfield. — Steatite,  chromite,  serpentine. 

Wkstminster. — Zoisite  in  boulders. 

Windham. — Glassy  actinolite,  .steatite,  garnet,  serpentine. 

Woodbury. — Massive  pyrite. 

Woodstock.  —Quartz  crystals,  garnet,  zoisite. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Alford. — Galenite,  pyrite. 

Athol. — AUanite,  fibrolite  (?),  epidote!  babingtonite  ? 

A  uburn. — Masonite. 

Barre. — Rutile  /  mica,  pyrite,  beryl,  feldspar,  garnet. 

Great  Barrington.— 7W//ktfite. 

Bedford.—  Garnet. 

BKLcnKRTON.  — Allanite. 

B  r  rn  a  rdston.  — Magnetite. 

Beverly. — Columbite,  green  feldspar,  casaiterite. 

B lan ford. — Serpentine,  anihophyllite,  actinolite/  chromite,  cyanit?,  rose  quartz  in 
boulders. 

Bolton. — Scapolite!  petalite,  sphene,  pyroxene,  nuttalite,  diopside,  boUonite,  apatite,  mag- 
nesite, rhomb  spar,  allanite,  yttrocerite  f  cerium  ochre?  (on  the  scapolite),  spinel. 

Boxborough. — ScsipoUte,  spinel,  garnet,  augite,  actinolite,  apatite. 

Brighton. — Asbestus. 

Brimfield  (road  leading  to  Warren). — lcHite,  adularia,  molybdenite,  mica,  garnet. 

Carlisle. — Tourmaline,  garnet/  scapolite,  actinolite. 

Charlestown.  —Prehnite,  laumontite,  stilbite,  chabazite,  quartz  crystals,  melanolite. 

Chelmsford. — Scapolite  (chelmsfordite),  chondrodite,  blue  spinel,  amianthus/  rose' 
quarts. 
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Chester.— Hornblende,  seapolite,  zoisite.  spodumene,  indicotite,  apatite,  magnetite,  chro- 
mite,  stilbite,  healandite.  analcite  and  chahaiate.  At  the  Emery  Mine,  Chester  Factories.— 
Corundum,  margarite.  diaspore,  epidote.  corundophilite,  chloritoid,  tourmaline,  menacean- 
tie  !  rut ile,  biotite,  indianite  ?  andesite  *  cyanite,  ameaite. 

Chesterfield. — Blue,  green,  and  red  tourmaline,  dearelandite  (albite),  lepidolite,  smoky 
quartz,  micrUite.  *}>odumene,  cyanite,  apatite,  rote  beryl,  garnet,  quartz  crystals,  stavndite. 
oowiitorite.  eUumbite.  zoisite,  uranite.  brookdte  leumanite).  scheelite,  anthophyllite,  bornite. 

Conway.— Pyrolusite,  fluorite.  zoisite.  rutile  !  !  native  alum,  galenite. 

Cummington. — lihodonitc!  cnmmingtonite  (hornblende),  marcasite,  garnet. 

Dkdiiam. — Asbestos,  galenite. 

Pekkfikld. — Chabazite,  healandite.  stilbite.  amethyst,  carnelian,  chalcedony,  agate. 

FiTCiniUBO  (Pearl  Hill;. — Beryl,  staurolite!  garnets,  molybdenite. 

Pox  JioKOUG  II. — Pyrite.  a  nth  raeite. 

Franklin.  —Amethyst. 

(Johiikn. — Mioi.  albtte,  spodumene  !  blue  and  green  tourmaline,  beryl,  zoisite,  smoky  quartz, 
coin  in  bite,  tin  ore.  galenite.  beryl  (goshenite),  pihlite  (cymatolite). 

Uiikkk field  (in  sandstone  quarry,  half  mile  east  of  Tillage). — Allophane,  white  and 
greenish. 

Hatfield.— Barite.  yellow  quartz  crystals,  galenite,  blende,  chalcopyrite. 

Hawley. — Micaceous  iron,  massive  pyrite,  magnetite,  zoisite. 

Heath.— Pyrite.  zoisite 

Hinsdale.—  Brown  iron  ore.  apatite,  zoisite. 

Hubbardhton. — Afassire  pyrite. 

Lancaster. — Cyanite,  cJiiastolite  !  apatite,  staurolite,  pinite,  andalusite. 

Lee.  —  TremoUtt!  *pheru!  (east  part;, 

Lenox. — Brown  hematite.  gibbsite(?) 

Leverett. — Barite.  galenite,  blende,  chalcopyrite. 

Leyden. — Zoisite,  rutile. 

Littlefield.— Spinel,  scapolite,  apatite. 

Lvnnfield. — Magnesite  on  serpentine. 

Martha's  Vine  yard. — Brown  iron  ore,  amber,  selenite,  radiated  pyrite. 

Mendon.— Mien!  chlorite. 

Middlefield. — GUissy  aetinolite,  rhomb  spur,  steatite,  serpentine,  fddspar,  drusy  quartz, 
apatite,  zoisite.  nacrite.  chalcedony,  talc!  deweylite. 

MiLBritY.—  Yermieulite. 

Montague.  —  Ilematite. 

Newbury. — Serpentine,  chrysotile,  epidote,  massire  garnet,  siderite. 

Newburyport. — Serpentine,  nemalite,  uranite. — Argentiferous  galenite,  tetrahedrite. 
chalcopyrite.  pyrargyrite.  etc. 

New  Braintree.—  Black  tourmaline. 

JsoHwiviL  —  AjMititf.'  black  tounwtline,  beryl,  spodumene!  triphylite  (altered),  blende, 
quartz  crystal*!,  cassiterite 

North  fi eld.  —  CiAumlnte,  fibrolite,  cyanite. 

Palmer  (Three  Rivers). — FfUlxpar,  prehnite,  calc  spar. 

Peliiam. — Ahhestns,  serpentine,  quartz  crystals,  beryl,  molybdenite,  green  hornstone,  epidote. 
ameth\Bt.  corundum,  vermiculite  (pelhaniite). 

Pl.unfield. — ( 'ummingtonite,, pyrolusite,  rhodonite, 

Richmond. — Broicn  iron  ore,  gibbsite!  allophane. 

Rockport. — Danalite,  cryophyllite,  a  unite,  cyrtolite  (altered  zircon),  green  and  idiite  ortho- 
cla*e. 

Rowe.— Epidote.  talc. 

South  Royalston.— Beryl!!  (now  obtained  with  great  difficulty),  mica  !  !  fdd*pnrl 
allanitc.  Four  miles  beyond  old  loc,  on  farm  of  Solomon  Hey  wood,  mien  !  beryl!  ft  Idsjrtir! 
menaccanite. 

Russel  — Schiller  spar  (diallage  ?j,  mica,  serpentine,  beryl,  galenite,  chalcopyrite. 

Salem. — In  a  boulder,  cancrinite,  sodalite,  ekeolite. 

Saugub. — Porphyry,  jasper. 

Sheffield. — Asbestu*,  pyrite,  native  alum,  pyrolusite,  rutile. 
'     She  lb  urne.—  Rutile. 

Shutesbury  (east  of  Locke's  Pond). — Molybdenite. 

Southampton. —  Galenite,  cerussite.  anglesite,  vulfenite,  fluorite,  barite,  pyrite,  chalcopy- 
rite, blende,  corneous  lead,  pyromorphite.  stolzite,  chrysocolla. 

Sterling. — fytodumene,  cJUastolUe,  siderite,  arsenopyrite,  blende^  galenite,  chalcopyrite, 
pyrite,  sterlingite  (damourite). 

0TONEHAM.  —Nephrite. 
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Sturbrtdue. —  Graphite,  garnet,  apatite,  bog  ore. 

Swampscot. — Orthite,  feldspar. 

Taunton  (one  mile  south). — Paracolumbite  (titanic  iron). 

Turner's  Falls  (Conn.  River).— Chalcopyrite,  prehnite,  chlorite,  chlorophaHte,  siderite, 
malachite,  magnetic  iron  sand,  anthracite. 

Tyring  ham.—  Pyroxene,  sea  polite. 

Uxbridgb. — Galenite. 

Warwick. — Massive  garnet,  radiated  black  tourmaline,  magnetite,  beryl,  epidote. 

Washington. — Graphite. 

Westfield. — Schiller  spar  (diallage),  serpentine,  steatite,  cyanite,  scapolite,  actinolite. 

Wkstpord. — Andalusite  / 

West  Hampton. — Galenite,  argentine,  pseudomorphous  quartz. 

West  Springfield. — Preltnite%  ankerite,  satin  spar,  celestite,  bituminous  coal. 

West  Stock br tdge  — Hematite,  fibrous  pyrolusite,  siderite. 

Wiiately. — Native  coffer,  galenite. 

Williamsburg.  — Zoisite,  pseudomorphous  quartz,  apatite,  rose  and  smoky  quartz,  galenite, 
pyrolusite,  chalcopyrite. 

Will i amsto wn. — Cryst.  quartz. 

Windsor. — Zoisite,  actinolite,  rutUe  ! 

Worcester. — Arsenopyrite,  idocrase,  pyroxene,  garnet,  amianthus,  buchoLrite,  siderite, 
galenite. 

Worthington. — Cyanite. 

Zoar. — Bitter  spar,  talc. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Bristol. — Amethyst. 

Coventry. — Mica,  tourmaline. 

Cranston.  —Actinolite  in  talc,  graphite,  cyanite,  mica,  melanterite,  bog  iron. 

Cumberland. — Manganese,  epidote^  actinolite,  garnet,  titaniferous  iron,  magnetite,  red 
hematite,  chalcopyrite,  bornite,  malachite,  azurite,  oalcite,  apatite,  feldspar,  zoisite,  mica, 
quartz  crystals,  ilvaite. 

Diamond  Hill. — Quartz  crystals,  hematite. 

Foster. — Cyanite,  hematite. 

Gloucester.  — Magnetite  in  chlorite  slate,  feldspar. 

Johnston. — Talc,  brown  spar,  calcite,  garnet,  epidote,  pyrite,  hematite,  magnetite,  chal- 
copyrite, malachite,  azurite. 

Lime  Rock. — Calcite  crystals,  quartz  pyrite. 

Lincoln. — Calcite  dolomite. 

Natic. — See  Warwick. 

Newport. — Serpentine,  quartz  crystals. 

Portsmouth  — Anthracite,  graphite,  asbestos,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite. 

Smithfield. — Dolomite,  calcite,  bitter  fipar,  siderite,  nacrite,  serpentine  (bowenite),  tremo- 
lite,  asbestus,  quartz,  magnetic  iron  in  chlorite  slate,  talc!  octahedrite,  feldspar,  beryl. 

Valley  Falls.— Graphite,  pyrite,  hematite. 

Warwick  (Natic  village). — Masonite,  garnet,  graphite,  bog  iron  ore. 

Westerly  . — Menaccanite . 

Woonsocket. — Cyanite. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Berlin. — Barite,  datolite,  blende,  quartz  crystals. 

Bo  lton.  — S taurolite,  chalcopyrite . 

Br adle y ville  (Litchfield) .  — Lauinontite. 

Bristol. — Ghatcocitef  chalcopyrite^  barite,  bornite,  talc,  aUophane,  pyromorphite,  calcite, 
malachite,  galenite,  quartz. 

Brookfield. — Galenite,  calamine,  blende,  spodumene,  pyrrhotite. 

Canaan. — Tremolite  and  white  augite!  in  dolomite,  canaanite  (massive  pyroxene). 

Chatham. — Arsenopyrite,  smaltite,  chloanthite  (ehathamite),  scorodite,  niccolite,  beryl, 
erythrite. 

Cheshire. — Barite,  chalcocite,  bornite  cryst.,  malachite,  kaolin,  natrolite,  prehnite,  chaba- 
zite,  datolite. 

Chester. — SUHmanite/  zircon,  epidote. 
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Cornwall.  —  Graphite,  pyroxene,  aclinolUe,  sphene,  scapolite. 

D  anbury. — Danburite,  oligoclase,  moonstone,  brown  tourmaline,  orthoclase.  pyroxene, 
parathorite. 

Faumington. — Prehnite,  chabazite,  agate,  native  copper ;  in  trap,  dCabantite. 

Granby. — Green  malachite. 

Green wicii.  — Black  tourmaline. 

H  add  am. — Chrysoberyl  !  beryl!  epidote!  tourmaline!  feldspar,  garnet!  iolite!  dUgodase, 
clilorophyllite!  automolite,  magnetite,  adularia,  apatite,  eolumbite!  (hermannolite),  zircon 
(calyptolite),  mica,  pyrite,  marcasite,  molybdenite,  allanite,  bismuth,  bismuth  ochre,  bismu- 
tite. 

Hadlyme. — Chabazite  and  stilbite  in  gneiss,  with  epidote  and  garnet. 

Hartford. — Datolite  (Rocky  Hill  quarry). 

Kent. — Brown  iron  ore,  pyrolusite,  ochrey  iron  ore. 

Litchfield. — Cyanite  with  corundum,  apatite,  and  andalusite,  menaccanite  (Washington- 
ite),  chalcopyrite,  diaspore,  niccoliferous  pyrrhotite,  margarodite. 

Lyme. — Garnet,  sunstone. 

Meriden. — Datolite. 

Middlefield  Falls.  —  Datolite,  chlorite,  etc.,  in  amygdaloid. 

Middletown. — Mica,  lepidolit*  with  green  and  red  tourmaline,  aJbite,  feldspar,  eolumbite! 
prehnite,  garnet  (sometimes  octahedral),  beryl,  topaz,  uranite,  apatite,  pitchblende ;  at  lead 
mine,  galenite,  cludaypyrite,  blende,  quartz,  calcite,  fluorite,  pyrite,  sometimes  capillary. 

Mtlford. — Sahlite,  pyroxene,  asbestus,  zoisite,  verd-antique,  marble,  pyrite. 

New  Hay  en. — Serpentine,  asbestus,  chromic  iron,  sahlite,  stilbite,  prehnite,  chabazite, 
gmelinite,  apophyllite,  topazalite. 

Newtown. — Cyanite,  diaspore,  rutile,  damourite,  cinnabar. 

Norwicii. — Sittimanite,  monazite  !  zircon,  iolite,  corundum,  feldspar. 

Oxford,  near  Humphreysville. — Cyanite,  chalcopyrite. 

Plymouth. — Galenite,  heulandite,  fluorite,  cldorophyUite  !  garnet. 

Reading  (near  the  line  of  Danbury). — Pyroxene,  garnet. 

Roaring  Brook  (Cheshire). — Datolite!  calcite,  prehnite,  saponite. 

Roxbury. — Sidcrite,  blende,  pyrite!  !  galenite,  quartz,  chalcopyrite,  arsenopyrite,  limon- 
ite. 

Salisbury. — Brown  iron  ore,  ochrey  iron,  jyyrolusite,  triplite,  turgite. 

Saybkook. — Molybdenite,  stilbite,  plumbago. 

Seymour. — Native  bismuth,  arsenopyrite,  pyrite. 

Simsbury.  —  Copier  glance,  green  malachite. 

South  bury. — Rose  quartz,  laumontite,  prehnite,  calcite,  barite. 

Soutiiington. — Barite,  datolite,  asteriated  quartz  crystals. 

Stafford — Massive  pyrites,  alum,  copperas. 

Stonington. — Stilbite  and  chabazite  on  gneiss. 

Tariff  ville. — Datolite. 

Tiiatchersville  (near  Bridgeport). — Stilbite  on  gneiss,  babingtonite  ? 

Tolland. — Staurolite,  massive  pyrites. 

Trumbull  and  Monroe. — Chlorophane,  topaz,  beryl,  diaspore.  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  nicco- 
lite,  scheelite,  wolframite  (pseudomorph  of  scheelite),  rutile,  native  bismuth,  tuugstic  acid, 
siderite,  mispickel,  argentiferous  galenite,  blende,  scapolite,  tourmaline,  garnet,  albite, 
augite,  graphic  tellurium  (V),  margarodite. 

Washington. — Triplite,  menaccanite!  (washingtonite  of  Shepard),  rhodochrosite,  natro- 
lite,  andalusite  (New  Preston),  cyanite. 

Watertown,  near  the  Naugatuck. — White  sahlite,  monazite. 

West  Farms. — Asbestus. 

Willtmantic. — Topaz,  monazite,  ripiddite. 

Winchester  and  Wilton. — Asbestus,  garnet 


NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY  CO. — Bethlehem. — Calcite,   stalactite,   stalagmite,   calcareous  sinter,   mowy 
gypsum. 

Coeyman's  Landing. — Gypsum,  epsom  salt,  quartz  crystals  at  Crystal  Hill,  three  miles 
south  of  Albany. 
Guilderland. — Petroleum,  anthracite,  and  calcite,  on  the  banks  of  the  Norman's  Kill, 
miles  south  of  Albany. 
'atervliet. — Quartz  crystals,  yellow  drusy  quartz. 
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ALLEGHANY  CO.— Cuba.— Calcareous  tufa,  petroleum,  3i  miles  from  the  village. 

CATTARAUGUS  CO.—  Freedom.—  Petroleum. 

CAYUGA  CO.— Auburn. — Celesta te,  calcite,  fluorspar,  epsomite. 

Cayuoa  Lake. — Sulphur. 

Ludlowville. — Epsomite. 

Union  Springs. — Sele?ute,  gypsum. 

Springport.— At  Thompson's  plaster  beds,  sulphur!  selenUe. 

Springville.— Nitrogen  springs. 

CLINTON  CO.— Arnold  Iron  Mine.— Magnetite,  epidote,  molybdenite. 
Finch  Ore  Bed. — Calcite,  green  and  purple  fluor. 

CHATAUQUE  CO.—  Fredonia. — Petroleum,  earburetted  hydrogen. 
L  aon  A.  — Petroleum. 
Sheridan.  — Alum. 

COLUMBIA  CO. — Austerlitz. — Earthy  manganese,  wulfenite,  chalcocite ;  Livingston 
lead  mine,  vitreous  silver  ? 

Chatham. — Quartz,  pyrite  in  cubio  crystals  in  slate  (Hillsdale). 

Canaan. — Chalcocite,  chalcopyrite. 

Hudson. — Epidote,  selenite! 

New  Lebanon. — Nitrogen  springs,  graphite,  anthracite  ;  at  the  Ancram  lead  mine,  galen- 
ite,  barite,  blende,  wulfenite  (rare),  chalcopyrite,  calcareous  tufa;  near  the  city  of  Hudson, 
epsom  salt,  brown  spar,  wad. 

DUTCHESS  CO.— Amenia.— Dolomite,  Umonite,  turgite. 
Beckman.  — Dolomite. 

Dover. — Dolomite,  tremolite,  garnet  (Fobs  ore  bed),  staurolite.  Umonite. 
Fishkill. — Dolomite ;  near  Peckville,  talc,  asbestos,  graphite,  hornblende,  augite,  actino- 
lite,  hydrous  anthophyllite,  Umonite. 
North  East. — Chalcocite,  chalcopyrite,  galenite,  blende. 
Pawling.  — Dolomite. 

Bhinebeck. — Calcite,  green  feldspar,  epidote,  tourmaline. 
Union  Vale. — At  the  Clove  mine,  gibbsite,  Umonite. 

ESSEX  CO. — Alexandria.— Kir  by1  s  graphite  mine,  graphite,  pyroxene,  seapolite,  sphene. 

Crown  Point. — Apatite  (eupyrchroite  of  Emmons),  brown  tourmaline/  in  the  apatite, 
chlorite,  quartz  crystals,  pink  and  blue  calcite,  pyrite ;  a  short  distance  south  of  J.  C.  Ham- 
mond's house,  garnet,  seapoUte,  chalcopyrite,  aventurine  feldspar,  zircon,  magaetie  iron  (Peru), 
epidote,  mica.  / 

Kerne. — Seapolite. 

Lewis. — Tabular  spar,  colophonite,  garnet,  Idbradorite,  hornblende,  actinolite;  ten  miles 
south  of  the  village  of  Keeseville,  mispickel. 

Long  Pond. — Apatite,  garnet,  pyroxene,  idocrase,  eoeeoUtef  /  seapolite,  magnetite,  blue 
calcite. 

McIntyre. — Labradorite,  garnet,  magnetite. 

Moriaii,  at  Sandford  Ore  Bed. — Magnetite,  apatite,  aUanite!  lanthanite,  actinolite,  and 
feldspar ;  at  Fisher  Ore  Bed,  magnetic  iron,  feldspar,  quartz ;  at  Hall  Ore  Bed,  or  ''  New  Ore 
Bed,"  magnetite%  zircons;  on  Mill  brook,  calcite,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  albite;  in  the  town 
of  Moriah,  magnetite,  black  mica  ;  Barton  Hill  Ore  Bed,  albite. 

Newcomb. — LabradorUe,  feldspar,  magnetite,  hypersthene. 

Port  Henry. — Brown  tourmalins,  mica,  rose  quartz,  serpentine^  green  and  black  pyroxene^ 
hornblende,  eryst.  pyrite,  graphite,  wollastonite,  pyrrhotite,  adularia  ;  phlogopite  !  at  Cheever 
Ore  Bed,  with  magnetite  and  serpentine. 

Roger's  Rock.— Graphite,  wotlastonite,  garnet,  colophonite,  feldspar,  adularia,  pyroxene, 
sphene,  coooolite. 

Schroon. — Calcite,  pyroxene,  chondrodite. 

Ticonderoga. — Graphite!  pyroxene,  sahlite,  sphene,  black  tourmaline,  caooxene?  (Mt. 
Defiance). 

WE8TPORT. — Labradorite,  prehnite,  magnetite. 

WiLL8BORo\ —  Wollastomte,  colophonite,  garnet,  green  coccoUte,  hornblende. 

ERIE  CO.— Ellicott's  Mills.— Calcareous  tufas. 
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FRANKLIN  CO. — Chateatjgay. — Nitrogen  springs,  calcareous  tufas. 
Ma  lone. — Massive  pyrite,  magnetite. 

GENESEE  CO. — Acid  springs  containing  sulphuric  acid. 

GREENE  CO.  — C AT9KILL.— Colette. 
Diamond  Hill. — Quartz  crystals. 

HERKIMER  CO.— Fairfield. — Quartz  crystals,  fetid  ban te. 

Little  Falls. — Quartz  crystals'  barite,  calcite,  anthracite,  pearl  spar,  smoky  quartz; 
one  mile  south  of  Little  Falls,  calcite.  brown  spar,  feldspar. 
Middle ville. — Quartz  crystals  !  calcite,  brown  and  pearl  spar,  anthracite. 
N  k  wro kt. — Quartz  crystals. 

Salisbury. — Quartz  crystals  !  blende,  galenite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite. 
Stark. — Fibrous  celestite,  gypsum. 

HAMILTON  CO.— Long  Lake.— Blue  calcite. 

JEFFERSON  CO.— Adams.— Fluor,  calc  tufa,  barite. 

Alexandria. — On  the  S.E.  bank  of  Muscolonge  Lake,  fluorite,  pldogopite,  chalcopyrite, 
apatite ;  on  High  Island,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  feldspar,  tourmaline,  hornblende,  ortho- 
dose,  celestite. 

Antwerp. — Stirling  iron  mine,  hematite,  chalcoditc,  siderite,  miUerite,  red  hematite,  crys- 
tallized quartz,  yellow  aragonite,  niccoliferous  pyrite,  quartz  crystals,  pyrite  ;  at  Oxbow,  cal- 
cite !  porous  coralloidal  heavy  spar ;  near  Vrooman's  lake,  calcite !  vesuvianite,  phiogopite  / 
pyroxene.  tq>hene%  fluorite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  ;  &\so  feldspar ,  bog-iron  ore,  scapolite  (farm  of 
David  Eggleson),  serpentine,  tourmaline  (yellow,  rare). 

Brownsville. — Celestite  in  slender  crystals,  calcite  (four  miles  from  Watertown). 

Natural  Bridge. — Feldspar,  gieseckite  !  steatite  pseudomorphous  after  pyroxene,  apatite. 

New  Connecticut. — Sphene,  brown  phiogopite. 

Omar. — Beryl,  feldspar,  hematite. 

Philadelphia. — Oarruts  on  Indian  river,  in  the  village. 

Pamklia. — Agaric  mineral,  calc  tufa. 

Pierrepont. — Tourmaline,  sphene,  scapolite,  hornblende. 

Pillar  Point. — Maxsice  barite  (exhausted). 

Theresa. — Fluorite,  cakite,  hematite,  hornblende,  quartz  crystals,  serpentine  (associated 
with  hematite),  celestite,  strontianite  ;  the  Muscolonge  Lake  locality  of  fluor  is  exhausted. 

Watertown.  —  TrenuAite,  agaric  mineral,  calc  tufa,  celestite. 

Wilna. — One  mile  north  of  Natural  Bridge,  calcite. 

LEWIS  CO. — Diana  (localities  mostly  near  junction  of  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  within  two  miles  of  Natural  Bridge). — jScapolite  !  wollastonite,  gretn  coccoUte,  feld^Mr, 
tremolite,  pyroxene  !  xphme.!  !  mica,  quartz  cryxtals,  drusy  quartz,  cryst.  pyrite,  pyrrhotite, 
blue  calcite,  serpentine,  rc/isxela trite,  zircon,  graphite,  chlorite,  hematite,  bog-iron  ore,  iron 
sand,  apatite. 

Greio. — Magnetite,  pyrite. 

Lowville.  —  Calcite,  fluorite,  pyrite,  galenite,  blende,  calc  tufa. 

Martinsburgh. — Wad,  galenite,  etc.,  but  mine  not  now  opened,  calcite. 

Watson,  Bremen.— Bog-iron  ore. 

MONROE  CO. — Rochester. — Pearl  spar,  calcite,  snowy  gypsum,  fluor,  celestite,  galenite, 
blende,  barite,  homstone. 

MONTGOMERY  CO.—  Canajoiiarie.  —Anthracite. 

Palatine. — Quartz  crystal*,  drusy  quartz,  anthracite,  hornstone,  agate,  garnet. 

Root. — Druxy  quartz,  blende,  barite,  stalactite,  stalagmite,  galenite.  pyrite. 

NEW  YORK  CO.—  Corlear's  Hook.— Apatite,  brown  and  yellow  feldspar,  sphene, 
JLprOBBRIDOK.  —  Tremolite,  pyroxene,  mica,  tourmaline,  pyrites,  rutile,  dolomite. 

-Epidote,  apophyilite,  stilbite,  tourmaline,  vivianite.  lamellar  feldspar,  mica. 
£—&kri)entine,  amianthus,  actinolite,  pyroxene,  hydrous  anthophyllite,  garnet, 
Pbdenite,  graphite,  cJilorite,  jasper,  necronite,  feldspar.    In  the  excavations  for 
I  tunnel,  1875,  luxrmotome,  stilbite,  ohabazite,  heulandite,  etc. 
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NIAGARA  CO.—  Lewiston.—  EpsomUe. 

Lockpokt. — Cdestite,  calcite,  selenite,  anfiydrite,  fluorite,  dolomite,  blende. 

Niagara  Falls. — Calcite,  fluorite,  blende,  dolomite. 

ONEIDA  CO. — Boonville. — Calcite,  woUastonite,  eocceiite. 

Clinton. — Blende,  lenticuUir  argillaceous  iron  are;  in  rocks  of  the  Clinton  Group,  stronti- 
anite,  celestite,  the  former  covering  the  latter. 

ONONDAGA  CO.— Camillas.— Selenite  and  fibrous  gypsum. 

Cold  Spuing. — Axinite. 

Manlius. — Oypsum  and  fluor. 

Syracuse. — Serpentine,  celestite,  selenite,  barite. 

ORANGE  CO. — Cornwall. — Zircon,  chondrodite,  hornblende,  spinel,  massive  feldspar, 
fibrous  epidote,  hudsonite,  menaccanite,  serpentine,  coooolite. 

Deer  Park. — Cryst.  pyrite,  galenite. 

Monroe. — Mica/  sphene/  garnet,  colophonite,  epidote,  chondrodite,  aUanite,  bucholzite, 
brown  spar,  spinel,  hornblende,  talc,  menaccanite,  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  chromite,  graphite,  ras- 
tolyte,  moronolite. 

At  Wilks  and  O'Neil  Mine  in  Monroe. — Aragonite,  magnetite,  dimagnetite  (pseud.  ?),  jen- 
kinsite,  unbent  us,  serpentine,  mica,  JiortonoUle. 

At  Two  Ponds  in  Monroe. — Pyroxene!  c/tondrodile,  hornblende,  scapdite!  zircon,  sphene, 
apatite. 

At  Greenwood  Furnace  in  Monroe. — Chondrodite,  pyroxene  !  mica, /lornllende,  spinel, 
scapolite,  biolite/  menaccanite. 

At  Forest  op  Dean. — Pyroxene,  spinel,  zircon,  scapolite,  hornblende. 

Town  op  Warwick,  Warwick  Village. — Spinel  /  zircon,  serpentine/  brown  spar,  pyrox- 
ene/ hornblende/  pseudomorphous  steatite,  feldspar !  (Rock  Hill),  menaccanite,  clintonite, 
tourmaline  (R.  H. ),  rutile,  sphene,  molybdenite,  arsenopyrite,  marcasite,  pyrite,  yellow  iron 
sinter,  quartz,  jasper,  mica,  coccolite. 

Amity. — Spinel/  garnet,  scapolite,  hornblende,  vesuvianite,  epidote/  clintonite /  magnetite, 
tourmaline,  warwickite,  apatite,  chondrodite,  talc/  pyroxene/  rutile,  menaccanite,  zircon, 
corundum,  feldspar,  sphene,  calcite,  serpentine,  schiller  spar  (?),  silvery  mica. 

Eoenville. — Apatite,  c/iondrodite  /  hair-brown  hornblende/  tremolite,  spinel,  tourmaline, 
warwickite,  pyroxene,  sphene,  mica,  feldspar,  mispickel,  orpiment,  rutile,  menaccanite,  scoro- 
dite,  chalcopyrite,  leucopyrite  (or  lollingite),  aUanite. 

West  Point. — Feldspar,  mica,  scapolite,  spliene,  hornblende,  allanite. 

PUTNAM  CO.— Brewster,  Tilly  Foster  Iron  Mine.— Chondrodite  !  (also  humite  and  olino- 
humite)  crystals  very  rare,  magnetite,  dolomite,  serpentine  pseudomorphs,  brucite,  enstatite, 
ripidolite,  biotite,  aobinolite,  apatite,  pyrrhotite,  fluorite,  albite,  epidote,  sphene. 

Car mel  (Brown's  quarry). — Anthophyllite,  schiller  spar  (V),  orpiment,  arsenopyrite,  epi- 
dote. 

Cold  Spring. — Chabazite,  mica,  sphene,  epidote. 

Patterson. —  WhiU  pyroxene  !  calcite,  asbestus,  tremolite,  dolomite,  massive  pyrite. 

PiiiLLirsTowN. — Tremolite,  amianthus,  serpentine,  sphene,  diopsule,  green  coccolite,  horn- 
blende,  ncupolite,  stilbite,  mica,  laumontite,  gurhofite,  calcite,  magnetite,  chromite. 

Phillips  Ore  Bed. — Hyalite,  actinoUte,  massive  pyrite. 

RENSSELAER  CO.—  Hoosic—  Nitrogen  springs. 
Lanaingburoii — Epsomite.  quartz  crystals,  pyrite. 
Troy. — Quartz  crystals,  pyrite,  selenite. 

RICHMOND  CO.—  Rossville.—  Lignite,  cryst.  pyrite. 

Quarantine. — Asbestus,  amianthus,  aragonite,  dolomite,  gurhofite,  brucite,  serpentine, 
talc,  magne8ite. 

ROCKLAND  CO.—  Caldwell.— Calcite. 

Grassy  Point. — Serpentine,  actinolite. 

Haverstraw. — Hornblende,  barite. 

Ladentown. — Zircon,  malachite,  cuprite. 

Piermont. — Datolite,  stilbite,  apophyllite,  stollite,  prehnite,  thomsonite,  calcite,  chabazite. 

Stony  Point. — Cerolite,  lamellar  hornblende,  asbestus. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  CO.— Canton.—  Massive  pyrite,  calcite,  brown  tourmaline,  sphene, 
p&ntine,  talc,  rensselaerite,  pyroxene,  hematite,  chalcopyrite. 

Dekalb. — Hornblende,  barite,  fluorite,  tremolite,  tourmalins,  blende,  graphite,  pyroxene, 
quartz  (spongy),  serpentine. 

Edwards.  — Brown  and  stiver*/  mica  !  scapolite,  apatite,  quartz  crystals,  actinolite,  tremo- 
Ute! hematite,  serpentine,  magnetite. 

Fine. — Black  mica,  hornblende. 

Fowler. — BarUe,  quartz  crystals!  hematite,  blende,  galenite,  tremolite,  chalcedony,  bog 
ore,  satin  spar  (assoc  with  serpentine),  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  actinolite,  rensselaeriU  (near 
Soinerville). 

Gouverneur.—  Colcite !  serpentine!  hornblende!  scapolite!  ortftoclase,  tourmaline!  ido- 
orase  (one  mile  south  of  G.),  pyroxene,  malacolite,  apatite,  rensselaerite,  serpentine,  sphene, 
fluorite,  barite  (farm  of  Judge  Dodge),  black  mica,  phlogopite,  tremolite  !  asbestos,  hematite, 
graphite,  vesuvianite  (near  Somerville  in  serpentine),  spinel,  houghite,  scapolite,  phlogopite, 
dolomite  ;  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Somerville,  chondrodite,  spinel ;  two  miles  north 
of  Somerville,  apatite,  pyrite,  brown  tourmaline  !  ! 

Hammond. — Apatite!  zircon!  (farm  of  Mr.  Hardy),  orthoclase (loxocase),  pargasite,  barite, 
pyrite,  purple  fluorite,  dolomite. 

Hekmon. — Quartz  crystals,  hematite,  siderite,  pargasite,  pyroxene,  serpentine,  tourma- 
line, bog-iron  ore. 

Macomb.— Blende,  mica,  galenite  (on  land  of  James  Averil),  sphene. 

Mineral  Point,  Morristown. — Fluorite,  blende,  galenite,  phlogopite  (Pope's  Mills),  barite. 

Oodensburo.  — Labradorite. 

Pitcairn. — Satin  spar,  associated  with  serpentine. 

Potsdam.—  Hornblende!— eight  miles  from  Potsdam,  on  road  to  Piexrepont,  feldspar, 
tourmaline,  black  mien,  hornblende. 

Kossie  (Iron  Mines). — Barite,  hematite,  coralloidal  aragonite  in  mines  near  Somerville, 
limonite,  quartz  (nometimes  stalactitic  at  Parish  iron  mine),  pyrite,  pearl  spar. 

Rossi e  Lead  Mine. — Calcite!  galenite!  pynte,  celestite,  chalcopyrite,  hematite,  cerussite, 
anglesite,  octahedral  Jluor,  black  phlogopite. 

Elsewhere  in  Rossie. — Calcite,  barite,  quartz  crystals,  chondrodite  (near  Yellow  Lake), 
feldspar!  pargasite!  apatite,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  sphene,  zircon,  mica,  fluorite,  serpen- 
tine, automolite,  pearl  spar,  graphite. 

Russel. — Pargasite,  specular  iron,  quartz  (dodec),  calcite,  serpentine,  rensselaerite, 
magnetite. 

SARATOGA  CO.—  Greenfield.— Chrysoberyl!  garnet!  tourmaline!  mica,  feldspar, 
apatite,  graphite,  aragonite  (in  iron  mines). 

SCHOHARIE  CO.— Ball's  Cave,  and  others.— Calcite,  stalactites. 

Carlisle. — Fibrous  barite,  crust,  and  Jib.  calcite. 

Middle  bury. — Anthracite,  calcite. 

Sharon. — Calcareous  tufa. 

Schoharie. — Fibrous  celestite,  strontianite  !  cryst.  pyrite! 

SENECA  CO. — Canooa. — Nitrogen  springs. 

SULLIVAN  CO. — Wurtzboro\— Galenite,  blende,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite. 

TOMPKINS  CO —Ithaca.— Calcareous  tufa. 

ULSTER  CO. — Ellenyille. — Galenite,  blende,  chalcopyrite!  quartz,  brookite. 
Marbletown. — Pyrite. 

WARREN  CO. — Caldwell. — Massive  feldspar. 

Chester. — Pyrite,  tourmaline,  rutile,  chalcopyrite. 

Diamond  Isle  (Lake  George).  —  Calcite,  quartz  crystals. 

Glenn's  Falls. — Rhomb  spar. 

Johnsburo. — Fluorite!  zircon!  !  graphite,  terpentine, pyrite. 

WASHINGTON  CO.— Fort  Aim.— Graphite,  serpentine. 
Granville. — Lamellar  pyroxene,  massive  feldspar,  epidote. 

WAYNE  CO.— Wolcott.— Barite. 
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WBSTCHESTFE  CO. — Anthony's  Nose. — Apatite,  pyrite,  caicite  /  in  very  large  tabular 
crystals,  grouped,  and  sometimes  incrusted  with  drusy  quartz. 

Davenport's  Neck. — Serpentine,  gurnet,  sphene. 

Eastchester. — Blende,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  dolomite. 

Hastings. — Tremolite,  white  pyroxene. 

New  Rochelle. — Serpentine,  brucite,  quartz,  mica,  tremolite,  garnet,  magnesite. 

Peekskill. — Mica,  feldspar,  hornblende,  stilbite,  sphene;  three  miles  south,  emery. 

Rye. — Serpentine,  c/dorite,  black  tourmaline,  tremolite. 

Singsing. — Pyroxene,  tremolite,  pyrite,  beryl,  azurite,  green  malachite,  cerusaite,  pyromor- 
phite,  anglesite,  vauquelinite,  gaJenite,  native  silver,  chalcopyrite. 

West  Farms. — Apatite,  tremolite,  garnet,  stilbite,  heulandite,  chabazite,  epidote,  sphene. 

Yonkers — Tremolite,  apatite,  caicite,  anal  cite,  pyrite,  tourmaline. 

Yorktown. — SUUmanite,  monazite,  magnetite. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Anpover  Iron  Mine  (Sussex  Co.). — Willemite,  brown  garnet. 

Allkntown  (Monmouth  Co.). —  Vivianite,  dufrenite. 

Belville. — Copper  mines. 

Bergen. — Caicite/  datolite!  pectoUtc  (called  stellite) !  analcite,  apophyUite!  gmelinite, 
preJtnite,  sphene,  stilbite,  natroltte,  heulandite,  laumontite,  cluibazite,  pyrite,  pseudoinorphous 
gteatite,  imitative  of  apophyUite,  diabantite. 

Brunswick. — Copper  mines;  native  copper,  malachite,  mountain  leather. 

Br  yam. — Chondrodite,  spinel,  at  Rosevllle,  epidote. 

Cantwell's  Bridge  (Newcastle  Co.),  three  miles  west. — Vivianite. 

Danville  (Jemmy  Jump  Ridge). — Graphite,  chondrodite,  augite,  mica. 

Flemington. — Copper  mines. 

Frankfort.  — Serpentine. 

Franklin  and  Sterling. — Spinel/  garnet/  rlvodonite/  wiUemite/  franklinite /  nncite ! 
dysluite!  hornblende,  tremolite,  c/u/ndrodite,  white  scapoUte,  black  tourmaline,  epidote,  pink 
caicite,  mica,  actinolite,  augite,  sahlite,  coccolite,  asbestus,  jeffersonite  (augite),  calamine, 
graphite,  fluorite,  beryl,  galenite,  serpentine,  honey-colored  sphene,  quartz,  chalcedony, 
amethyst,  zircon,  molybdenite,  vivianite,  tephroite,  rhodochrosite,  aragonite.  sussexite,  chal- 
cophanite,  rcepperite,  calcozincite,  vanuxemite,  gahnite.     AIbo  algerite  in  gran,  limestone. 

Franklin  and  Warwick  Mts.—  Pyrite. 

Green  brook. — Copper  mines. 

Griggstown. — Copper  mines. 

Hamburgh. — One  mile  north,  spinel  !  tourmaUne,  phlogopite,  hornblende,  Umonite,  hematite. 

Hoboken. — Serpentine  (marmolite),  brucite,  nemaUte  (or  fibrous  brucite),  aragonite,  dolo- 
mite. 

Hurdstown. — Apatite,  pyrrhotite,  magnetite. 

Imleytown. — Vivianite. 

Lock  wood. — Graphite,  cJiondrodite,  talc,  augite,  quartz,  green  spinel. 

Montville  (Morris  Co.).— Serpentine,  c/irysotile. 

Mullica  Hill  (Gloucester  Co.). —  Vivianite  lining  belemnites  and  other  fossils. 

Newton. — Spinel,  blue,  pink,  and  white  corundum,  mica,  vesuvianite,  hornblende,  tourma- 
line, scapoUte,  rutile,  pyrite,  talc,  caicite,  barite,  pseudomorp/unu  steatite. 

Paterson. — Datolite. 

Vernon. — Serpentine,  spinel,  hydrotalcite. 

PENNSYLVANIA.* 
ADAMS  CO. — Gettysburg. — Epidote,  fibrous  and  massive. 

BERKS  CO. — Morgantown. — At  Jones's  mines,  one  mile  east  of  Morgantown,  green 
malachite,  native  copper,  chrysocolla,  magnetite,  allophane,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  aragonite, 
apatite,  talc ;  two  miles  N.E.  from  Jones's  mine,  graphite,  sphene;  at  Steele's  mine,  one 
mile  N.W.  from  St.  Mary's,  Chester  Co.,  magnetite,  micaceous  iron,  coccolite,  brown  garnet. 

Reading. — Smoky  quartz  crystals,  zircon,  stilbite,  iron  ore,  near  Pricetown,  zircon,  allan- 
ite,  epidote ;  at  Eckhardt's  Furnace,  allanite  with  zircon  ;  at  Zion's  Church,  molybdenite ; 

*  See  also  the  Report-  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr.  F  A.  Genth,  1875. 
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near  Kutztown,  in  the  Crystal  Cave,  stalactites ;  at  Fritz  Island ,  apovhyOite,  thomsonite,  ckaba- 
zite,  calcite,  azurite,  malachite,  magnetite,  chalcopyrite,  stibnite,  prochlorite,  precioat  ser- 
pentine. 

BUCKS  CO.— Buckingham  Township. —Crystallized  quartz;  near  New  Hope,  vesuvian- 
ite.  epidote,  barite. 

Southampton. — Near  the  village  of  Feasterville,  in  the  quarry  of  George  Van  Arsdato, 
graphite ,  pyroxene,  sahlite,  coccolite,  sphene,  green  mica,  calcite,  woSastoniten  glassy  feld- 
spar sometimes  opalescent,  phlogopite,  blue  quartz,  garnet,  zircon,  pyrite,  moroxite,  scapolite. 

New  Britain. — Dolomite,  galenite,  blende,  malachite. 

CHESTER  CO. — Avondalb.— Asbestus,  tremolite,  garnet,  opal. 
CARBON  CO. — Summit  Hill,  in  coal  mines.—  KaolinUe. 

Birmingham  Township. — Amethyst,  smoky  quartz,  serpentine,  beryl ;  in  Ab'm  Darling- 
ton's lime  quarry,  calcite. 

East  Bradford. — Near  Buffington's  bridge,  on  the  Brandy  wine,  green,  bine,  and  gray 
cyanite,  the  gray  cyanite  is  found  loose  in  the  soil,  in  crystals ;  on  the  farms  of  Dr.  Elwyn, 
Mrs.  Foulke,  Wm.  Gibbons,  and  Saml.  Entrikin,  amethyst.  At  Strode's  mill,  asbestos,  mag- 
netite, anthopbyllite,  epidote,  aquacrepitite,  oligoclase,  drusy  quartz,  coUyritef  on  Os- 
borne's Hill,  wad,  manga ne&vin  garnet  (massive),  sphene,  schorl ;  at  Caleb  Cope's  lime  quarry, 
fetid  dolomite,  necronite,  garnets,  blue  cyanite,  yeUow  actindite  in  talc;  near  the  Black 
Horse  Inn,  indurated  talc,  rutiie ;  on  Amor  Davis1  farm,  orthitef  massive,  from  a  grain  to 
lumps  of  one  pound  weight ;  near  the  paper-mill  on  the  Brandy  wine,  zircon,  associated  with 
titaniferous  iron  in  blue  quartz. 

West  Bradford. — Near  the  village  of  Marshalton,  green  cyanite.  rutiie,  scapolite,  pyrite, 
staurolite;  at  the  Chester  County  Poor-house  limestone  quarry,  chesterlite!  in  crystals  im- 
planted on  dolomite,  rutiie  !  in  brilliant  acicular  crystals,  which  are  finely  terminated,  cal- 
cite in  scalenohedrons,  zoisite,  damourite  f  in  radiated  groups  of  crystals  on  dolomite,  quartt 
crystal*  ;  on  Smith  &  McMullin's  farm,  epidote. 

CHARLE8TOWN. — Pynmwrphite,  eerussite,  galenite,  quartz. 

Coventry. — Allanite,  near  Pughtown. 

South  Coventry.— In  Chrisman's  limestone  quarry,  near  Coventry  village,  augitc, 
sphene,  graphite,  zircon  in  iron  ore  (about  half  a  mile  from  the  village). 

East  Fa  llowfield. — Soapstone. 

East  Goshen. — Serpentine,  asbestus,  magnetite  (loadstone),' garnet. 

Elk. — Menaccanite  with  muscovite,  chromite  ;  at  Lewisville,  black  tourmaline. 

West  Goshen. — On  the  Barrens,  one  mile  north  of  West  Chester,  amianthus,  serpentine, 
cellular  quartz,  jasper,  chalcedony,  drusy  quartz,  chlorite,  marmolite,  indurated  talc,  mag- 
netite in  radiated  crystals  on  serpentine,  hematite,  asbestus  ;  near  R.  Taylor's  mill,  chromite 
in  octahedral  crystals.  deiayliU,  radiated  mag  nesite,  aragonite,  staurolite,  garnet,  asbestos, 
epidote;  zoisite  on  hornblende  at  West  Chester  water- works  (not  accessible  at  present). 

New  Garden. — At  Nivin's  limestone  quarry,  brown  tourmaline,  neeronite,  scapolite,  apa- 
tite, brown  and  green  mica,  rutiie,  aragonite,  fibrolite,  kaolinite,  tremolite. 

Kennett. — Actinolite,  brown  tourmaline,  brown  mica,  ejndote,  tremolite,  scapolite,  ara- 
gonite ;  on  Wm.  Cloud's  farm,  sunstone!  !  chabazite,  sphene.  At  Pearce's  old -mill,  zoisdte, 
epidote,  s tinstone  ;  sunstone  occurs  in  good  specimens  at  various  places  in  the  range  of  horn- 
blende rocks  running  through  this  township  from  N  E.  to  S.W. 

Lower  Oxford. — Garnets,  pyrite  in  cubic  crystals. 

London  Grove. — Rutiie,  jasper,  chalcedony  (botryoidal),  large  and  rough  quartz  crystals. 
epidote  ;  on  Wm.  Jackson's  farm,  yellow  and  black  tourmaline,  tremolite,  rutiie,  green  mica, 
apatite,  at  Pusey's  quarry,  rutiie,  tremolite. 

East  Marlboro  iron. — On  the  farm  of  Baily  &  Brothers,  one  mile  south  of  Unionville, 
bright  yeUow  and  nearly  white  tourmaline,  chest*  rlite,  albite,  pyrite  ;  near  Marlborough  meet- 
ing-house, epidote,  serpentine,  acicular  black  tourmaline  in  white  quartz ;  zircon  in  small 
perfect  crystals,  loose  in  the  soil  at  Pusey's  saw-mill,  two  miles  S.W.  of  Unionville. 

West  Marlborough.  —Near  Logan's  quarry,  staurolite,  cyanite,  yellow  tourmaline,  rutiie, 
garnets  ;  n<mr  Doe  Run  village,  hemati'e,  scapolite,  tremolite  ;  in  R.  Baily's  limestone  quarry, 
two  and  a  half  miles  S.WT.  of  Unionville,  fibrous  tremolite,  cyanite,  scapolite. 

New lin. — On  the  serpentine  barrens,  one  and  a  half  mile  N.E.  of  Unionville,  corundum! 
massive  and  crystallized,  also  in  crystals  in  albite,  often  in  loose  crystals  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  steatite,  spinel  (black),  talc,  picrolite,  brucite,  green  tourmaline  with  flat  pyram- 
idal terminations  in  albite,  unionite  (rare)  euphyUite*  mica  in  hexagonal  crystals,  feldspar, 
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beryl!  in  hexagonal  crystals,  one  of  which  weighs  51  lbs.,  pyrite  in  o'bic  crystals,  chromic 
iron,  drusy  quartz,  green  quartz,  actinolite,  emerylite,  chloritoid,  diallage,  oiigodnse;  on 
Johnson  Patterson's  farm,  massive  corundum,  titaniferous  iron,  clinochlore,  emerylite, 
sometimes  colored  green  by  chrome,  albite,  orthoclase,  halloysite,  margarite,  garnets,  beryl; 
on  J.  Lesley's  farm,  corundum ,  crystallized  and  in  massive  lumps,  one  of  which  weighed 
5.200  lbs.,  diaspore !  !  emerylitef  euphyUiU  crystallized!  green  tourmaline,  transparent 
crystals  in  the  euphyUite.  orthoclase;  two  miles  N.  of  Unionville,  magnetite  in  octahedral 
crystals;  one  mile  E.  of  Unionville,  hematite;  in  Edwards's  old  limestone  quarry,  purple 
fluorite,  rutile. 

East  Nottingham. — Sand  chrome,  asbestos,  chromite  in  octahedral  crystals,  hallite,  beryl. 

West  Nottingham. — At  Scott's  chrome  mine,  chromite,  foliated  talc,  marmolite,  serpen- 
tine, chalcedony,  rhodochrome;  near  Moro  Phillip's  chrome  mine,  axbestus  ;  at  the  magnesia 
quarry,  deiceylite,  marmolite,  magnesite,  le elite,  serpentine,  sand  chrome;  near  Fremont 
P.O.,  corundum. 

East  Pikeland. — Iron  ore. 

West  Pikeland. — In  the  iron  mines  near  Chester  Springs,  gibbsitc,  zircon,  turgite,  hema- 
tite (stalactitical  and  in  geodes),  gothite. 

Penn. — Garnets,  agalmatolite. 

Pennsbury. — On  John  Craig's  farm,  brown  garnets,  mica  ;  on  J.  Dil worth's  farm,  near 
Fairville,  mvscovite!  in  hexagonal  prisms  from  one-quarter  to  seven  inches  in  diameter ;  in 
the  village  of  Fairville,  sunstone;  near  Brinton's  ford,  on  the  Brandy  wine,  c/iondrodite,  sp/tene, 
diopside,  avgite,  coccolite ;  at  Mendenhall's  old  limestone  quarry,  fetid  quartz,  sunstone ;  at 
Swain1 8  quarry,  crystals  of  orthoclase. 

P0COP8ON. — On  the  farms  of  John  Entrikin  and  Jos.  B.  Darlington,  amethyst. 

Sadsbury. — Rutile! !  splendid  geniculated  crystals  are  found  loose  in  the  soil  for  seven 
miles  along  the  valley,  and  particularly  near  the  village  of  Parkesburg,  where  they  sometimes 
occur  weighing  one  pound,  doubly  geniculated  and  of  a  deep  red  color ;  near  Sadsbury  village, 
amethyst,  tourmaline,  epidote,  milk  quartz. 

Schuylkill. — In  the  railroad  tunnel  at  Pitcenixville,  dolomite!  sometimes  coated  with 
pyrite,  quartz  crystals,  yellow  blende,  brookite,  calcite  in  hexagonal  crystals  enclosing  pyrile  ; 
at  the  Wjieatley,  Brookdale.  and  Chester  County  lead  mines,  one  and  a  half  mile 
S.  of  Phcenixville.  pytomorphite!  cerussite!  galenite,  anglesite!  !  quartz  crystals,  chalcopy- 
rite,  barite,  fimrrite  (white),  stokite,  wuffetute!  calamine,  vanadinite,  blend*!  mimetite! 
descloizite,  gothite,  chrysocolla,  native  copper,  malachite,  azurite,  limonite,  calcite,  sulphur^ 
pyrite,  me  1  aconite,  pseudomalachite,  gersdorffite,  chalcocite  ?  covellite. 

Tiiornbury. — On  Jos.  H.  Brinton's  farm,  muscovite  containing  acicular  crystals  of  tour- 
maline, rutile,  titaniferous  iron. 

Tkedyffrin. — Pyrite  in  cubic  crystals  loose  in  the  soiL 

Uwchlan. — Massive  blue  quartz,  graphite. 

Warren.— J/«ta7«te,  feldspar. 

West  Goshen  (one  mile  from  West  Chester). — Chromite. 

Wtillistown. — Magnetite,  cliromite,  actinolite,  asbestos. 

West-Town. — On  the  serpentine  rocks,  3  miles  S.  of  West  Chester,  clinochlore  !  jefferisite  ! 
mica,  asbestos,  actinolite,  magnesite,  talc,  titaniferous  iron,  magnetite  and  massive  tourma- 
line. 

East  Whiteland. — Pyrite,  in  very  perfect  cubic  crystals,  is  found  on  nearly  every  farm 
in  this  township,  quartz  crystals  found  loose  in  the  soil. 

West  Whiteland. — At  Gen.  Trimble's  iron  mine  (south-east),  stalactitic  hematite! 
waveUite  !  !  in  radiated  stalactites,  gibbsite,  coeruleolactile. 

Warwick. — At  the  Elizabeth  mine  and  Keim's  old  iron  mine  adjoining,  one  mile  N.  of 
Knauertown,  aplome  garnet!  in  brilliant  dodecahedrons,  flosferri,  pyroxene,  mic-aceous  hema- 
tite, pyrite  in  bright  octahedral  crystals  in  calcite,  chrysocolla,  chalcopyrite  massive  and  in 
single  tetrahedral  crystals,  magnetite,  fascicular  hornblende  !  bornite,  malachite,  brown  garnet, 
calcite,  byssolite !  serpentine ;  near  the  village  of  St.  Mary's,  magnetite  in  dodecahedral 
crystals,  melanite,  garnet,  actinolite  in  small  radiated  noduleb ;  at  the  Hopewell  iron  mine, 
one  mile  N.W.  of  St.  Mary's,  magnetite  in  octahedral  crystals. 

COLUMBIA  CO. — At  Webb's  mine,  yellow  blende  in  calcite ;  near  Bloomburg,  cryst.  mag- 
netite. 

DAUPHIN  CO. — Near  Hummerstown. — Green  garnets,  cryst.  smoky  quartz,  feldspar. 

DELAWARE  CO. — Aston  Township. —  Amethyst,  corundum,  emerylite,  staurolite,  flbro- 
Ute,  black  tourmaline,  margarite,  sunstone,  asbesius,  anthophyllite,  steatite;  near  Tyson's 
mill,  garnet,  staurolite ;  at  Peter's  mill-dam  in  the  creek,  pyrope  garnet. 
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Birmingham.  —  Fibrolitc,  kaolin  (abundant),  crystals  of  rntile,  amethyst;  at  Bollock's  Old 
quarry,  zircon,  bueholrile,  (merit*,  yellow  crystallized  qu arU,  feldtpar. 

Blue  Hill. — Green  quartz  crystals.  spineL 

Chester.-— Amethytt,  black  tourmaline,  beryl,  eryetati  of  fddtjiar,  garnet,  cryat.  pyrite, 
moiybilfitite.  molybdite,  chaleopyrite,  kaolin,  nraninite,  muacoritc,  orthoclase.  biamutite. 

CiiiciikHTRR. — Near  Trainer's  mill-dam,  beryl,  tourmaline,  crystals  of  feldtpar,  kaolin;  on 
Wm.  Eyre's  (arm.  tourmaline. 

CoNt'oltu. — Cryttalt  of  mica,  cryttalu  of  fiidnpar,  kaolin  abundant,  druty  qyartt  of  a  bine 
and  green  color,  meerschaum,  stellated  tremolttc,  some  of  the  rays  6j  in.  diameter,  antho- 
phyllde,  fibrolite,  acicular  crystals  of  rntile.  pyrope  in  quartz,  amethyst,  actinolite,  mangant- 
tian  gurnet,  beryl  ;  in  Green's  creek,  pyrope  gin  net. 

Dahhy. — Blue  and  gray  eynnite,  garnet,  staurolite,  zoisite,  quarts,  beryl,  chlorite,  mica, 
limouite. 

EliOEMONT. — Amethytt,  oiide  of  manganese,  crystals  of  feldtpar  ;  one  mile  east  of  Edge 
mont  Hall,  rvtile  in  quartz, 

<1rekn's  Creek. — Garnet  (so-called  pyrope). 

Hjvebfokii — Staurolite  with  garnet. 

Mahpj.b — Tourmaiine,  andaliuntf,  amethyst,  nttin-tUe,  anthophyUite,  talc,  radiated  actin- 
olite in  talc,  chromite,  druty  qvartt.  beryl,  tryst,  pyrite,  mennccantte  in  quartz,  chlorite. 

Miodletows.—  Amethytt,  beryl,  black  mica,  mica  with  reticulated  magnetite  between  the 
plates,  mangnnctian  garnets  !  large  trapezohertral  crystals,  some  3  in.  in  diameter,  indurated 
talc,  henagonal  crystals  of  rutile,  crystals  of  mien,  green  quartz!  anthaphyOxle,  radiated  tour- 
maline, staurolite,  titanic  iron,  fibrolite,  serpentine;  at  Lenni,  cldoritt,  green  and  bronze 
rermiciilile .'  green  ftklepitr  ;  at  Mineral  Hill,  fine  crystals  of  corundum,  one  of  which  weighs 
1J  lb.,  actinolite  in  great  variety,  bronzite,  green  fektrpar,  mtxmttone,  tunttone,  graphic 
granite,  magnesite,  octahedral  cryetali  if  chromite.  in  great  quantity,  beryl,  chalcedony, 
asbestus,  fibrous  hornblende,  rntile,  staurolite,  melanoaiderite,  hallite ;  at  Painter's  Farm, 
near  Dismal  Run,  zircon  with  oligoclaae,  tremolite,  tourmaline ;  at  the  Black  Horse,  near 
Media,  corundum  ;  at  Hibbard's  Farm  and  at  Fairlumb'a  Hill,  chromite  in  brilliant  octabs- 

Nkwtotvn. — Serpentine,  hematite,  enstatite,  tremolite. 

Upper  Providence. — AnthnphyUtte,  tmnatite,  radiated  atbettut,  radiated  actinolite,  toor- 
maline,  beryl,  green  feldtpar,  amethyt  (one  found  on  Morgan  Hunter's  farm  weighing  over  7 
lbs.),  aHilatimitr  !  looe  terminated  crystal  found  on  the  farm  of  Jas.  Worrall  weighs  7!  lbs.) ; 
at  Blue  Hill,  very  fine  crystals  of  blue  quartz  in  chlorite,  aminnlhu*  in  serpentine,  zircon. 

Lower  Pkoviiiknoe.— Amtthij&t,  grim  mini,  garnet,  large  crystals  of  fildeptir/  (soma 
over  llKllbB.  in  weight). 

R.MiNfMt.  —  Giiriut,  inarmolite,  deweylite,  chromite,  asbestus,  magnesite,  talc,  blue  quartz, 
pk'viiUo.  limonite,  magnetite, 

r\rKiXtiYfEi.n.—Aiul'rt'i*ii/.  t-.'inn.dln'.  beryl,  titanic  iron,  garnet;  on  Fell's  Laurel  Hill, 
beryl,  garnet;  near  Beattie's  mill,  staurolite,  apatite;  near  Lewis's  paper-mill,  tourmaline, 

TllGKXBURY.  — A  m  rtjiyet . 


LANCASTER  CO.— Duitmoue  Township —Quartz  crystals. 

Fl'l.TOX. — At  Wood's  chrome  mine.  m;ir  t.!n-  villntre  of  Texas,  hracilc!  !  zaratite  (emerald 
nickel ),  pfimite/  ripitlolitr !  kamwrrmh- .'  haWmorite.  chronic  ii"ii,  williamsitc.  chi-y—lite ' 
niarinolito.  picrotite,  hydro  magnesite,  dolomite,  magnesite,  ar/r/miitr,  calcile,  serpentine, 
hematite,  mennccanite,  genthite,  chrome  garnet,  bronzite.  millerite ;  at  Low's  mine,  hydro- 
mngiiixiti',  br  utile  (Ian  carte  rite),  picro!,'!',  nuiiim'sit'',  irtUi'tm*,/,-.  rlminie  inm,  t.i'c,  zaratite, 
baltimoritc.  serpentine,  hematite  ;  on  M,  Boicc's  farm,  one  milo  N.W.  of  the  village,  write 
in  cubes  and  various  mo(liticat.if>rjs.  ;i. ':■'/,■.-! ,/ii/IJ, It-  ;  near  Rock  Springs,  chalcedony,  camelian. 
mil'  agate,  grten  tourmaline  in  talc,  titan  if:  irnts,  Hi  mini  i.e.  /whiliiilriU  mifjin-tile  in  rhlnritf : 
at  ReynoMs's  old  mine,  ealcite,  title,  picrnlitr.  rhrtimife  ;  at  Carter's  chrome  mine,  hrookite. 
Gap  Minks— Chalcopyrite,  pyrrhntite  (niccoliferous),  millerite  in  botryoidal  radiations. 
eMaiiiief  (rani,  actinolite,  Hitlerite,  hisingerite,  pyrite. 
Pwjitv.a  Vai.i.rt. — Bight  miles  sooth  of  Lancaster,  argentiferous  gnlenite  (said  to  contain 
■  """  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton?),  vauquelinite,  rntile  at  Peqnea  mine  :  fimr  mil.'.  _V.W. 
sr,  on  the  Lancaster  and  Harri*burg  Railroad,  rnbimiU,  galenite.  blende  ;  pyrite  in 
t»U  is  found  in  great  abundance  near  the  city  of  Lancaster  ;  at  the  Lancaster  zinc 
t,  blende,  tennantite  ?  tmithtoniU  (jeeud.  of  dolomite),  aurichnleile. 
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LEBANON  CO. — Cornwall. — Magnetite,  pyrite  (cobaltiferous),  chalcopyrite,  native  cop- 
per, azurite,  malachite,  chrysocoUa,  cuprite  (hydrocuprite),  allojj/tane,  brocJiantite,  serpentine, 
quartz  pseudomorphs ;  galemte  (with  octahedral  cleavage),  tluorite,  covellite,  hematite  (mi- 
caceous), opal,  asbestos. 

LEHIGH  CO. — Friedensville. — At  the  zinc  mines,  calamine,  smithtonite,  hydrozinoite, 
massive  blende,  greenockite,  quartz,  allophane,  zinciferous  clay,  mountain  leather,  aragonite, 
sauconite ;  near  Allentown,  magnetite,  pipe-iron  ore ;  near  Bethlehem,  on  S.  Mountain, 
ahanite,  with  zircon  and  altered  sphene  in  a  single  isolated  mass  of  syenite,  magnetite,  mar- 
tite,  black  spinel,  tourmaline,  chalcocite. 

MIFFLIN  CO.— Strontianite. 

MONROE  CO. — In  Ciierry  Valley. — Calcite,  chalcedony,  quartz;  in  Poconao  Valley, 
near  Judge  Mervine's,  cryst.  quartz. 

MONTGOMERY  CO. — Conshohocken. — Fibrous  tourmaline,  menaccanite,  aventurine 
quartz,  phyllite ;  in  the  quarry  of  Geo.  Bullock,  culcite  in  hexagonal  prisms,  aragonite. 

Lower  Providence. — At  the  Perkiomen  lead  and  copper  mines,  near  the  village  of 
Shannonville,  azurite,  blend*,  galenite,  pyromorphite,  cerussite,  wulfenite,  anglesite,  barite, 
calamine,  chalcopyrite,  malachite,  chrysocolla,  brown  ttpar,  cuprite,  covellite  (rare),  mela- 
conite,  libethenite,  pseudomalachite. 

White  Marsh. — At  D.  O.  HitnerTs  iron  mine,  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Spring  Mills, 
limonite  in  geodes  and  stalactites,  gotJUte,  pyrolusite,  wad,  lepidocrocite ;  at  Edge  Hill  Street, 
North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  titanic  iron,  braunite,  pyrolusite;  one  mile  S.W.  of  Hitner's 
iron  mine,  Umonite,  velvety,  stalactitic,  and  fibrous,  fibres  three  inches  long,  turgite,  gothite, 
pyrolusite,  telnet  manganese,  wad ;  near  Marble  Hall,  at  Hitner's  marble  quarry,  white  mar- 
ble, granular  barite,  resembling  marble ;  at  Spring  Mills,  limonite,  pyrolusite.  gothite  ;  at 
Flat  Rock  Tunnel,  opposite  Manayunk,  utilbite,  tu-ulandite,  clutba&itc,  ilvaite,  beryl,  feldspar, 
mica. 

Lafayette,  at  the  Soapstone  quarries. — Talc,  jefferisite,  garnet,  albite,  serpentine,  zoisite, 
staurolite,  chalcopyrite  ;  at  Rose's  Serpentine  quarry,  opposite  Lafayette,  enstalite,  serpen- 
tine. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  CO.— Opposite  Selim's  Grove.— Calamine. 

NORTHAMPTON  CO.— BusnKiLL  Township.— Crystal  Spring  on  Blue  Mountain,  quartz 
crystals. 

Near  Easton. — Zircon!  (exhausted),  nephrite,  coccolite,  tremolite,  pyroxene,  sahlite, 
limonite,  magnetite,  purple  calcite. 

Williams  Township. — Pyrolusite  in  geodes  in  limonite  beds,  gothite  (lepidocrocite)  at 
Glendon. 

PHILADELPHIA  CO.— Frankford.— Titanite  in  gneiss,  apophyllite  ;  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Trenton  and  Connecting  Railroad,  basanite ;  at  the  quarries  on  Frankford  Creek,  stilbite, 
molybdenite,  hornblende  ;  on  the  Connecting  Railroad,  wad,  earthy  cobalt ;  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
magnetite,  green  mica,  chalcopyrite,  fluorite. 

Fairmount  Water  Works. — In  the  quarries  opposite  Fairmount,  autunite!  torbernite, 
crystals  of  fekfopar,  beryl,  pseudomorphs  after  beryl,  tourmaline,  albite,  wad,  menaccanite. 

Gougas'  and  Crease's  Lane. — Tourmaline,  cyanite,  staurolite,  hornstone. 

Near  Germantown. — Black  tourmaline,  laumontite,  apatite;  York  Road,  tourmaline, 
beryl. 

Hestonville. — Alunogen,  iron  alum,  orthoclase. 

Heft's  Mill. — Alunogen,  tourmaline,  cyanite,  titanite. 

Manayunk. — At  the  soapstone  quarries  above  Manayunk,  talc,  steatite,  chlorite,  vermicu- 
lite,  anthophyUite,  staurolite,  dolomite,  apatite,  asbestus,  brown  spar,  epsomite. 

Me  agarose's  Paper-mill. — Staurolite,  titanic  iron,  hyalite,  apatite,  green  mica,  iron  gar- 
nets in  great  abundance. 

McKinney's  Quarry,  on  Rittenhouse  Lane. — Feldspar,  apatite,  stilbite,  natrolite,  heuUm- 
dite,  epidote,  hornblende,  erubescite,  malachite. 

Schuylkill  Falls. — Chabazite,  titanite,  fluorite,  epidote,  muscovite,  tourmaline,  pro- 
chlorite. 

SCHUYLKILL  CO.— Tamaqua,  near  Pottsville,  in  coal  mines.— KaoUnite. 

YORK  CO. — Bornite,  rutile  in  slender  prisms  in  granular  quartz,  calcite. 
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DELAWARE. 

NEWCASTLE  CO. — Brand  ywtne  Springs.—  Buchobtite,  fibrciite  abundant,  sahlite,  pyrox- 
ene ;  Brandy  wine  Hundred,  rauscovite,  enclosing  reticulated  magnetite. 

Dixon's  Feldspar  Quarries,  six  miles  N.  W.  of  Wilmington  (these  quarries  have  been 
worked  for  th6  manufacture  of  porcelain). — Adularia,  albite,  oUgodase,  beryl,  apatite,  cinna- 
mon-stone! !  (both  granular  like  that  from  Ceylon,  and  crystallized,  rare),  magnesite,  serpen- 
tine, asbestos,  black  tourmaline!  (rare),  indicolite!  (rare),  sphene  in  pyroxene,  cyanite. 

Dupont's  Powder  Mills.—44  Hypersthene." 

Eastburn's  Limestone  Quarries,  near  the  Pennsylvania  line. — Tremotite,  bnmzite. 

Quarryville. — Garnet,  spodumene,  fibrolite. 

Near  Newark,  on  the  railroad. — Sphaerosiderite  on  drusy  quartz,  jasper  (ferruginous  opal), 
cryst.  spathic  iron  in  the  cavities  of  cellular  quartz. 

Way's  Quarry,  two  miles  south  of  Centreville. — Feldspar  in  fine  cleavage  masses,  apatite, 
mica,  deweylite.  granular  quartz. 

Wilmington. — In  Christiana  quarries,  metaUoidal  diaUage. 

Kennktt  Turnpike,  near  Centreville. — Cyanite  and  garnet. 

HARFORD  CO.— Cerolite. 

KENT  CO.—  Near  Middletown,  inWm.  Polk's  marl  pits.—  Vivianite/ 
On  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. — Retinasphalt,  pyrite,  amber. 

SUSSEX  CO.— Near  Cape  Henlopen.— Vivianite. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  (Jones's  Falls,  If  mile  from  B.). — Chabazite  (haydenite),  heulandite  (bean- 
montite  of  Levy),  pyrite,  lenticular  carbonate  of  iron,  mica,  sttlbite. 

Sixteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Gunpowder. — OrapMte. 

Twenty-three  miles  from  B.,  on  the  Gunpowder. —  Talc. 

Twenty-five  miles  from  B.,  on  the  Gunpowder. — Magnetite,  sphene,  pyenite. 

Thirty  miles  from  B.,  in  Montgomery  Co.,  on  farm  of  S.  Eliot — Gold  in  quartz. 

Eight  to  twenty  miles  north  of  B.,  in  limestone. — Tremolite,  augite,  pyrite,  brown  and  yel- 
low tourmaline. 

Fifteen  miles  north  of  B. — Sky-blue  chalcedony  in  granular  limestone. 

Eighteen  miles  north  of  B.,  at  Scott's  mills. — Magnetite,  cyanite. 

Bark  Hills. — Chromite.  aabtstits,  tremolite,  talc,  hornblende,  serpentine,  chalcedony, 
meerschaum,  baltimorite,  chtrtcoyyritc,  magnetite. 

Cape  Sable,  near  Magothy  It. — Amber,  pyrite,  alum  slate. 

Carholl  Co. — Near  Sykesville,  Liberty  Mines,  gold,  magnetite,  pyrite  (octahedrons),  chah 
copy  rite,  linnaeite  (oarrollite) ;  at  Patapsco  Mines,  near  Finksburg,  bornite,  malacJate.  siegen- 
ite,  Unnaite,  remiugtonite,  magnetite,  chain  q,y  rite  ;  at  Mineral  Hill  mine,  bornite,  ehalcopy- 
rite,  ore  of  nickel  (see  above),  gold,  magnetite. 

Cecil  Co.,  north  part. — Chromite  in  serpentine. 

Cooptown,  Harford  Co. — Olive-colored  tourmaline,  diaUage,  talc  of  green,  blue,  and  rose 
colors,  ligniform  asbestus,  ehromite,  serpentine. 

Deer  Cheek. — Magnetite!  in  chlorite  slate. 

Frederick  Co. — Old  Liberty  mine,  near  Liberty  Town,  black  copper,  malachite,  chalco- 
cite,  specular  iron  ;  at  Dollyhyde  mine,  bornite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  argentiferous  galenitein 
dolomite. 

Montgomery  Co.— Oxide  of  manganese. 

Somerset  and  Worcester  Cos.,  north  part.— Bog-iron  ore,  vivianite, 

St.  Mary's  River. — Gypsum!  in  clay. 

Pylesville,  Harford  Co. — Asbestus  mine. 

VIRGINIA  AND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Albemarle  Co.,  a  little  west  of  the  Green  Mts. — Steatite,  graphite,  galenite. 
Amherst  Co.,  along  the  west  base  of  Buffalo  ridge. — Copper  ores,  allanite,  eta 
Augusta  Co.— At  Weyer's  (or  Weir's)  cave,   sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Staunton,  and 
-one  miles  northwest  of  Richmond,  calcite,  stalactites. 
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Buckingham  Co.— Gold  at  Garnett  and  Moseley  mines,  also,  pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  calcite, 
garnet ;  at  Eldridge  mine  (now  London  and  Virginia  mines)  near  by,  and  the  Buckingham 
mines  near  Maysville,  gold,  auriferous  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  tennantite,  barite  ;  cyanite,  tour- 
maline,  actinoUte. 

Chesterfield  Co. — Near  this  and  Richmond  Co.,  bituminous  coal,  native  coke. 

Culpepper  Co.,  on  Rapidan  river. — Gold,  pyrite. 

Franklin  Co. — Grayish  steatite. 

Fauquier  Co.,  Barnett's  mills. — Asbestos,  gold  mines,  barite^  calcite. 

Fluvanna  Co. — Gold  at  Stockton's  mine  ;  also  tetradymite  at  "  Tellurium  mine." 

Phenjx  Copper  mines. — Chalcopyrite,  etc 

Georgetown,  D.  C. — Rutile. 

Goochland  Co.— Gold  mines  (Moss  and  Busby's). 

Harper's  Ferrt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac. — Thuringite  (owenite)  with  quartz. 

Jefferson  Co.,  at  Shepherdstown.  —Fluor. 

Kenawha  Co. — At  Kenawha,  petroleum,  brine  springs,  cannel  coal. 

Loudon  Co. — Tabular  quartz,  drase,  pyrite,  tale,  chlorite,  soapstone,  asbestos,  chromile% 
aetinolite,  quartz  crystals ;  micaceous  iron,  boraite,  malachite,  epidote,  near  Leesburg  (Poto- 
mac mine). 

Louisa  Co. — Walton  gold  mine,  gold,  pyrite,  ohaloopyrite,  argentiferous  galenite,  siderite. 
blende,  anglesite ;  boolangerite,  blende  (at  Tinder's  mine). 

Nelson  Co.— Galenite,  chalcopyrite,  malachite. 

Orange  Co. — Western  part,  Blue  Ridge,  specular  iron;  gold  at  the  Orange  Grove  and 
Vaucluse  gold  mines,  worked  by  the  "  Freehold  "  and  u  Liberty  "  Mining  Companies. 

Rockbridge  Co.,  three  miles  southwest  of  Lexington. — Barite. 

Shenandoah  Co.,  near  Woodstock. — Fluorite. 

Mt.  Alto,  Blue  Ridge. — Argillaceous  iron  ore. 

Spottsylvania  Co.,  two  miles  northeast  of  Chancellorville. — Cyanite  ;  gold  mines  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan ;  on  the  Rappahannock  (Marshall  mine) ;  White- 
hall mine,  affording  also  tetradymite. 

Stafford  Co.  ,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Falmouth — Micaceous  iron,  gold,  tetradymite,  sil- 
ver, galenite,  vivianite. 

Washington  Co.,  eighteen  miles  from  Abington. — Rock  salt  with  gyp*um. 

Wythe  Co.  (Austin's  mines). —  Cerussite,  minium,  plumbic oclire,  blende,  calamine,  galenite, 
graphite. 

On  the  Potomac,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Washington  city. — Native  sidphur  in  gray 
compact  limestone. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

AsnE  Co. — Malachite,  chalcopyrite. 

Buncombe  Co.,  (now  called  Madison  Co), — Corundum  (from  a  boulder),  margarite,  corun- 
dophilite,  garnet,  chromite,  barite,  fluorite,  rutile,  iron  ores,  manganese,  zircon  ;  at  Swan- 
nanoa  Gap,  cyanite. 

Burke  Co. — Gold,  monazite,  zircon,  beryl,  corundum,  garnet,  sphene,  graphite,  iron  ores, 
tetradymite,  montanite. 

Cabarrus  Co. — Phenix  Mine,  gold,  barite,  cfialcopyrite,  auriferous  pyrite,  quartz,  psendo- 
morph  after  barite,  tetradymite,  montanite  ;  Pioneer  mines,  gold,  limonite,  pyrolusite,  born- 
hardite,  u*dfram%  tcJieelite,  cnprotungstite,  tungstite,  diamond,  ohrysocolla,  chalcocite,  molyb- 
denite, chalcopyrite,  pyrite  ;  White  mine,  needle  ore.  chalcopyrite,  barite ;  Long  and  Muse's 
mine,  argentiferous  galenite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  limonite ;  Roger  mine,  tetradymite ;  Fink 
mine,  valuable  copper  ores ;  Mt.  Makins,  tetrahedrite,  magnetite,  talc,  blende,  pyrite,  prous- 
tite,  galenite  ;  Bangle  mine,  scheelite. 

Caldwell  Co. — Chromite. 

Chatham  Co. — Mineral  coal,  pyrite,  chloritoid. 

Cherokee  Co. — Iron  ores,  gold,  galenite,  corundum,  rutile,  cyanite,  damonite. 

Cleveland  Co — White  Plaius,  quartz,  crystals,  smoky  quartz,  tourmaline,  rutile  in  quartz. 

Clay  Co. — At  the  Cullakenee  Mine  and  elsewhere,  corundum  (pink),  zoisite,  tourmaline, 
margarite,  willcoxite,  dudleyite. 

Davidson  Co. — King's,  now  Washington  mine,  native,  silver,  cerussite,  anglesite,  scheelite. 
tiyromorphite,  galenite,  blende,  malachite,  black  copper,  wavelUte,  garnet,  stilbite  ;  five  miles 
from  Washington  mine,  on  Faust's  farm,  gold,  tetradymite,  oxide  of  bismuth  and  tellurium, 
montanite,  chalcopyrite,  limonite,  spathic  iron,  epidote ;  near  Squire  Ward's,  gold  in  crys- 
tals, electrum. 

Franklin  Co. — At  Partiss  mine,  diamonds. 

Gaston  Co. — Iron  ores,  corundum,  margarite ;   near  Growder's  Mountain  (in  what  was 
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formerly  Lincoln  Co.),  lagulite,  cyanite,  garnet,  graphite  ;  also  twenty  miles  northeast,  near 
south  end  of  Clubb's  Mtn.,  lazulite,  cyanite,  talc,  rutile,  topaz,  pyrophyiUte  ;  King's  Moun- 
tain (or  Briggs)  Mine,  native  tellurium,  altaite,  tedradymite,  montanite. 

Guilford  Co. — McCulloch  copper  and  gold  mine,  twelve  miles  from  Greensboro',  geld, 
pyrite,  ofmlcopyrite  (worked  for  copper),  quartz,  siderite.  The  North  Carolina  Copper  Co.  are 
working  the  copper  ore  at  the  old  Fentress  mine ;  at  Deep  River,  compact  pyrophySiU 
(worked  for  slate-pencils). 

Haywood  Co. — Corundum,  margarite,  damourite. 

Henderson  Co. — Zircon,  sphene  (xanthitane). 

Jackson  Co. — Alunogen?  at  Smoky  Mt.;  at  Webster,  serpentine,  chromite,  genthite, 
dirysolite,  talc;  Hoghalt  Mt. ,  pink  corundum,  margarite,  tourmaline. 

Lincoln  Co. — Diamond  ;  at  Randleman's.  amethyst,  rose  quartz. 

Macon  Co. — Franklin,  Culsagee  Mine,  corundum,  spinel,  diaspora,  tourmaline,  damourite, 
prochlorite,  culsageeite,  kerrite,  maconite. 

McDowell  Co. — Brookite,  monazite.  corundum  in  small  crystals  red  and  white,  zircons, 
garnet,  beryl,  sphene,  xenotime,  rutile,  elastic  sandstone,  iron  ores,  pyromelane,  tetrady- 
mite,  montanite. 

Madison  Co. — 20  miles  from  Ashevillo,  corundum,  margarite,  chlorite. 

Mecklenburg  Co. — Near  Charlotte  (Rhea  and  Cathay  mines)  and  elsewhere,  chalcopyrite. 
gold ;  chalcotrichite  at  McGinn's  mine ;  barnhardtite  near  Charlotte ;  pyrophyllite  in  Cot- 
ton Stone  Mountain,  diamond ;  Flowe  mine,  scheelite,  wolframite ;  Todd's  Branch,  mona- 
zite. 

Mitciiell  Co. — Samarskite,  pyrochlore(?),  euxenite,  columbite,  muscovite. 

Montgomery  Co. — Steele's  mine,  ripidolite,  albite. 

Moore  Co. — Carbonton,  compact  pyrophyllite. 

Rowan  Co. — Gold  Hill  Mines,  thirty-eight  miles  northeast  of  Charlotte,  and  fourteen 
from  Salisbury,  gold,  auriferous  pyrite  ;  ten  miles  from  Salisbury,  feldspar  in  crystals,  bis- 
mvthinite. 

Randolph  Co. — Pyrophyllite. 

Rutiierford  Co.  —  Gold,  graphite,  bismuthic  gold,  diamond,  euclase,  pseiidmnorpfunu 
quartz  ?,  chalcedony,  corundum  in  small  crystals,  epidoU,  pyrope,  brookite,  zircon,  monazite, 
rutherfordite,  samarskite.  quartz  crystals,  itacolumyte ;  on  the  road  to  Cooper's  Gap, 
cyanite. 

Stokes  and  Suruy  Cos. — Iron  ores,  graphite. 

Union  Co. — Lemmond  gold  mine,  eighteen  miles  from  Concord  (at  Stewart's  and  Moore's 
mine),  gold,  quartz,  blende,  argentiferous  galenite  (containing  29*4  oz.  of  gold  and  86 '5  oz. 
of  silver  to  the  ton,  Genth),  pyrite,  some  chalcopyrite. 

Yancey  Co. — Iron  ores,  amianthus,  chromite,  garnet  (spessartite),  samarskite. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Arreyille. — Dist. — Oakland  Grove,  gold  (Dora  mine),  galenite,  pyromorphite,  amethyst, 
garnet. 

Anderson  Dist. — At  Pendleton,  actinoUte,  galenite,  kaolin,  tourmaline. 

Charleston.  — Selenite. 

Ciikowee  Valley. — Galenite.  tourmaline,  gold. 

Chesterfield  Dist.— Gold  (Brewer's  mine),  talc,  chlorite,  pyrophyllite,  pyrite,  native 
bismuth,  carbonate  of  bismuth,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  whetstone,  enargite. 

Darlington.— Kaolin. 

Edgefield  Dist. — Psilomelane. 

Greenville  Dist. — Galenite,  pyromorphite,  kaolin,  chalcedony  in  buhrstone,  beryl, 
plumbago,  epidote,  tourmaline. 

Kershaw  Dist. — Rutile. 

Lancaster  Dist.— Gold  (Hale's  mine),  talc,  chlorite,  cyanite,  elastic  sandstone,  pyrite; 
gold  also  at  Blackman's  mine,  Massey's  mine,  Ezell's  mine. 

Laurens  Dist. — Corundum,  damourite. 

Newberry  Dist. — Leadhillite. 

Picken's  Dist. — Gold,  manganese  ores,  kaolin. 

Richland  Dist.  — Chiastolite,  novaculite. 

Spartanburg  Dist. — Magnetite,  chalcedony,  hmatite ;  at  the  Cowpens,  limonite,  graphite, 
limestone,  copperas  ;  Morgan  mine,  leadhillite,  pyromorphite,  cerussite. 

Sumter  Dist. — Agate. 

Union  Dist. — Fairforest  gold  mines,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite. 

York  Dist. — Limestones,  whetstones,  witherite,  barite,  tetradymite. 
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GEORGIA. 

Burke  AND  Scriven  Cos. — Hyalite. 

Cherokee  Go. — At  Canton  Mine,  chalcopyrite,  galenite,  clausthalite,  plumbogummite, 
hitchcockite,  arsenopyrite,  lanthanite,  hanisite,  cantonite,  pyromorphite,  automolite,  zinc, 
staurolite,  cyanite  ;  at  Ball-Ground,  spodumene. 

Clark  Co.,  near  Clarksville. — Gold,  xenotimey  zircon,  rutile,  cyanite,  hematite,  garnet, 
quartz. 

Dade  Co. — Halloysite,  near  Rising  Fawn. 

Fannin  Co. — Staurolite/  chalcopyrite. 

Habersham  Co. — Gold,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  galenite,  hornblende,  garnet,  quartz,  kaolinite, 
soapstone,  chlorite,  rutile,  iron  ores,  tourmaline,  staurolite,  zircon. 

Hall  Co. — Gold,  quartz,  kaolin,  diamond. 

Hancock  Co. — Agate,  chalcedony. 

Heard  Co. — Molybdite,  quartz. 

Lincoln  Co. — Lazulite!  !  rutile ! !  hematite,  cyanite,  menaccanite,  pyrophyUUe,  gold, 
itacolumyte  rock. 

Lowns  Co. — Corundum. 

Lumpkin  Co. — At  Field's  gold  mine,  near  Dahlonega,  gold,  tetradymite,pyrrhotite,  chlorite, 
menaccanite,  allanite,  apatite. 

Rabun  Co. — Gold,  chalcopyrite. 

Spaulding  Co. — Tetradymite. 

Washlnoton  Co.,  near  Saundersville. — WaveUite,  fire  opal 

* 

ALABAMA. 

Btbb  Co.,  Centreville. — Iron  ores,  marble,  barite,  coal,  cobalt. 

Tuscaloosa  Co. — Coal,  galenite,  pyrite,  vivianite,  limonite,  calcite,  dolomite,  cyanite, 
steatite,  quartz  crystals,  manganese  ores. 

Benton  Co. — Antimonial  lead  ore  (boulangerite  ?) 

Tallapoosa  Co.,  at  Dudley ville.  —Corundum,  spinel,  tourmaline. 

FLORIDA. 

Near  Tampa  Bat. — Limestone,  sulphur  springs,  chalcedony,  carnelian,  agate,  ailicified 
shells  and  corals. 

KENTUCKY. 

Anderson  Co. — Galenite,  barite. 
Clinton  Co.— Geodes  of  quartz. 
Crittenden  Co. — Galenite,  fluorite,  calcite. 

Cumberland  Co. — At  mammoth  Cave,  gypsum  rosettes!  calcite,  stalactites,  nitre,  ep- 
somite. 

Fayette  Co. — Six  miles  N.E.  of  Lexington,  galenite,  barite,  witherite,  blende. 
Livingstone  Co..  near  the  line  of  Union  Co. —Galenite,  chalcopyrite,  large  vein  of  fluorite. 
Mercer  Co. — At  McAfee,  fluorite,  pyrite,  calcite,  barite,  celestite. 
Owen  Co.— Galenite,  barite. 

TENNESSEE. 

Brown's  Creek. — Galenite,  blende,  barite,  celestite. 

Carter's  Co.,  foot  of  Roan  Mt. — Sahlite,  magnetite. 

Claiborne  Co. — Calamine,  galenite,  smithsonite,  chlorite,  steatite,  magnetite. 

Cocke  Co.,  near  Brush  Creek. — Cacoxene  ?  kraurite,  iron  sinter,  stilpnosiderite,  brown 
hematite. 

Davidson  Co. — Selenite,  with  granular  and  snowy  gr,psum,  or  alabaster,  crystallized  and 
compact  anJtydrite,  fluorite  in  crystals?  calcite  in  crystals.  Near  Nashville,  blue  celestite, 
(crystallized,  fibrous,  and  radiated),  with  barite  in  limestone.  Haysboro',  galenite,  blende, 
with  barite  as  the  gangue  of  the  ore. 

Dickson  Co.  — Manganite. 
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Jefferson  Co. — Calamine,  galenite,  fetid  barite. 

Knox  Co. — Magnesian  limestone,  native  iron,  variegated  marbles  / 

Maury  Co. — Waveilite  in  limestone. 

Morgan  Co. — Epsom  salt,  nitrate  of  lime. 

Polk  Co.,  Ducktown  mines,  southeast  corner  of  State. — Melaoonite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite, 
native  copper,  bornite,  rutile,  zoisite,  galenite,  harrisite,  alisohite,  blende,  pyroxene,  tremoHte, 
sulphates  of  copper  and  iron  in  stalactites,  allophane,  rahtite,  chaloocite  (ducktownite),  chal- 
cotrichite,  azurite,  malachite,  pyrrhotite,  limonite. 

Bo  an  Co.,  eastern  declivity  of  Cumberland  Mts. — Waveilite  in  limestone. 

Sevier  Co.,  in  caverns. — Epsom  salt,  soda  alum,  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  lime,  breccia  marble. 

Smith  Co. — Fluorite. 

Smoky  Mt.,  on  declivity. — Hornblende,  garnet,  stauroiite. 

White  Co.— Nitre. 

OHIO. 

Bainbridge  (Copperas  Mt,  a  few  miles  east  of  B.). — Calcite,  barite,  pyrite.  copperas, 
alum. 
Canfield. — Gypsum  ! 
Duck  Creek,  Monroe  Co. — Petroleum. 

Lake  Erie. — Strontian  Island,  celestite!  Put-in  Bay  Island,  celestite!  sulphur  I  calcite. 
Liverpool. — Petroleum. 

Marietta. — Argillaceous  iron  ore ;  iron  ore  abundant  also  in  Scioto  and  Lawrence  Cos. 
Ottawa  Co. — Gypsum. 
Poland. — Gypsum  ! 

MICHIGAN. 

Brest  (Monroe  Co.). — Calcite,  amethystine  quartz,  apatite,  celestite. 

Grand  Rapids. — 8e?enite,  fib.  and  granular  gypsum,  calcite,  dolomite,  anhydrite. 

*Lake  Superior  Mining  Beg  ion. — The  four  principal  regions  are  Keweenaw  Point.  Isle 
Boyale,  the  Ontonagon,  and  Portage  Lake.  The  mines  of  Keweenaw  Point  are  along  two 
ranges  of  elevation,  one  known  as  the  Greenstone  Range,  and  the  other  as  the  Southern  or 
Bohemian  Range  (Whitney) .  The  copper  occurs  in  the  trap  or  amygdaloid,  and  in  the  asso- 
ciated conglomerate.  Native  copper  !  native  silver  !  chalcopyrite,  horn  silver,  tetrahedrite. 
manganese  ores,  epidote,  prehnite,  laumvntite,  datolite*  heulandite,  orthoclase,  ana'cite.  cha- 
bazite,  compact  datolite,  chrysocolla,  mesfttype  (Copper  Falls  mine),  leonhardite  (ib.),  ana'cite 
(ib.),  apnphyllite  (at  Cliff  mine),  wolhtstonite  (ib.),  calcite,  quartz  (in  crystals  at  Minnesota 
mine),  compact  datolite,  orthoclase  (Superior  mine),  saponite,  melaconite  (near  Copper  Har- 
bor, but  exhausted  \  chrysocolla  ;  on  Chocolate  River,  galenite  and  sulphide  of  copper;  chal- 
copyrite and  native  copper  at  Preaq'  Isle  ;  at  Albion  mine,  domeykite  ;  at  Prince  Vein,  biiriH, 
calcite,  amethyst ;  at  Michipiooten  Ids.,  copper  nickel,  stilbite,  analcite  ;  at  Albany  and  Bos- 
ton mine.  Portage  Lake,  prehnite,  analcite,  ortfiocUise,  cuprite ;  at  Sheldon  location,  dmey- 
kite,  trhitneyite,  a^godmite  ;  Isle  Royale  mine.  Portage  Lake,  compact  datolite;  Quincymine. 
calcite,  compact  datolite.  At  the  Spurr  Mountain  Iron  mine  (magnetite),  chlorite  pseado- 
morph  after  garnet. 

Marquette. — Manganite,  galenite  ;  twelve  miles  west  at  Jackson  Mt.,  and  other  mines, 
hematite,  limonite,  gothite  !  magnetite,  jasper. 

Monroe. — Aragonite,  apatite. 

Point  aux  Pkaux  (Monroe  Co.). — Amethystine  quartz,  apatite,  celestite,  calcite. 

Saginaw  Bay. — At  Alabaster,  gypsum. 

Stony  Point  (Monroe  Co.). — Apatite,  amethystine  quartz,  celestite,  calcite. 

ILLINOIS. 

Gallatin  Co.,  on  a  branch  of  Grand  Pierre  Creek,  sixteen  to  thirty  mOes  from  Shawnee- 
town,  down  the  Ohio,  and  from  half  to  eight  miles  from  this  river. —  Vio'et  fluorite  /  in  car- 
boniferous limestone,  barite,  galenite,  blende,  brown  iron  ore. 

Hancock  Co. — At  Warsaw,  quartz  gcodes  !  containing  calcite/  clialcedony,  dolomite,  b'ende.' 
brown  spar,  pyrite,  aragonite,  gypsum,  bitumen. 


•  See  also  Pumpelly  ;    on  the  Parage nesia  of  copper  and  its  associate  minerals  on  Lake 
^     or.     Am.  J.  Sci.,  III.,  x,  17. 
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Hardin  Co. — Near  Rosiclare,  caleite,  galenite,  blende ;  five  miles  back  from  Elizabeth- 
town,  bog-iron  ;  one  mile  north  of  the  river,  between  Elizabeth  town  and  Rosiclare,  nitre. 

Jo  Davies  Co. — At  Galena,  galenite,  caloite,  pyrite,  blende;  at  Marsden's  diggings,  galea* 
ite  !  blende,  cerussite,  marcaaite  in  stalactilic  forms,  pyrite. 

Joliet.  — Marble. 

Quincy. — Caleite!  pyrite. 

Scales  Mound. — Barite,  pyrite. 

INDIANA, 

Limestone  Caverns  ;  Corydon  Caves,  etc — Epsom  salt. 

In  most  of  the  southwest  counties,  pyrite,  iron  sulphate,  and  feather  alum ;  on  Sugar 
Creek,  pyrite  and  iron  sulphate ;  in  sandstone  of  Lloyd  Co. ,  near  the  Ohio,  gypsum  ;  at  the 
top  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  brown  spar,  caleite. 

Lawrence  Co. — Spice  Valle,  kaolinite  (==indianaite). 

MINNESOTA. 

North  Shore  of  L.  Superior)  range  of  hills  running  nearly  northeast  and  southwest, 
extending  from  Fond  du  Lac  Superieure  to  the  Kamanistiqueia  River  in  Upper  Canada). — 
Scolecite,  apophyUite,  preftnite,  stUbite,  lauinontite,  heulandite,  harmotome,  thomsonite,  fluorits, 
barite,  tourmaline,  epidote,  hornblende,  caleite,  quartz  crystals,  pyrite,  magnetite,  stea- 
tite, blende,  black  oxyd  of  copper,  malachite,  native  copper,  chalcopyrite,  amethystine 
quartz,  ferruginous  quartz,  chalcedony,  carnelian,  agate,  drusy  quartz,  hyalite?  fibrous  quartz, 
jasper,  prase  (in  the  debris  of  the  lake  shore),  dogtooth,  spar,  augite,  native  silver,  spodumene  ? 
chlorite ;  between  Pigeon  Point  and  Fond  du  Lac,  near  Baptism  River,  saponite  (thalite)  in 
amygdaloid. 

Kettle  River  Trap  Range. — Epidote,  nail-head  caleite,  amethystine  quartz,  caleite, 
undetermined  zeolites,  saponite. 

Stillwater. —Blende. 

Falls  of  the  St.  Croix. — Malachite,  native  copper,  epidote,  nail-head  spar. 

Rainy  Lake. — Actinolite,  tremolite,  fibrous  hornblende,  garnet,  pyrite,  magnetite,  steatite. 

WISCONSIN. 

Bio  Bull  Falls  (near).— Bog  iron. 

Blue  Mounds.  —Cerussite. 

Hazle  Green. — Caleite. 

Lac  Du  Flambeau  R.— Garnet,  cyanite. 

Left  Hand  R.  (near  small  tributary). — Malachite,  chalcocite,  native  copper,  red  copper 
ore,  earthy  malachite,  epidote,  chlorite  ?  quartz  crystals. 

Linden. —  Qalenite,  smithsonite,  hydrozincite. 

Mineral  Point  and  vicinity. — Copper  and  lead  ores,  chrysocolla,  azurite!  chalcopyrite, 
malachite,  galenite,  cerussite,  anglesite,  blende,  pyrite,  barite,  caleite,  mareasite,  smithsonite  I 
(so-called  u dry-bone"). 

Montreal  River  Portage.— Galenite  in  gneissoid  granite. 

Sank  Co. — Hematite,  malachite,  chalcopyrite. 

Shullsburg. — Qalenite/  blende,  pyrite ;  at  Emmet's  digging,  galenite  and  pyrite. 

IOWA. 

• 

Du  Buque  Lead  Mines,  and  elsewhere. — Qalenite/  caleite,  blende,  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese ;  at  Ewing's  and  Sherard's  diggings,  smithsonite,  calamine ;  at  Des  Moines,  quartz 
crystals,  selenite  ;  Makoqueta  R. ,  brown  iron  ore  ;  near  Durango,  galenite. 

Cedar  River,  a  branch  of  the  Des  Moines. — Selenite  in  crystals,  in  the  bitununous  shale 
of  the  coal  measures ;  also  elsewhere  on  the  Des  Moines,  gypsum  abundant ;  argillaceous 
iron  ore,  spathic  iron ;  copperas  in  crystals  on  the  Des  Moines,  above  the  Mouth  of  Saap 
and  elsewhere,  pyrite,  blende. 

Fort  Dodge. — Celestite. 

Makoqueta — Hematite. 

New  Galena. — Octahedral  galenite,  anglesite. 
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MISSOURI. 

Birmingham.— Limonite. 

Gran  by. — Sphalerite,  galenite,  calamine,  greenockite.  as  a  coating  on  sphalerite. 

Jefferson  Co..  at  Valle's  diggings. — Galenite,  cerussite,  angleedte,  calamine,  chalcopy- 
rite  malachite,  azurite,  witherite. 

Mine  &  Burton. — Galenite,  cerumte,  angletite.  barite,  calcite. 

Deep  Diggings. — Malachite,  cerassite  in  crystals  and  manganese  ore. 

Madison  Co. — Wolframite. 

Mfxe  La  Motte. — Galenite  !  malachite,  earthy  cobalt  and  nickel,  bog  manganese,  sulph- 
ide of  iron  and  nickel,  cerussite,  caledonite,  plumbogummite,  wolframite,  siegenile,  smaltite, 
aragonite. 

St.  Louis, — MiUerite,  calcite,  dolomite,  earthy  barite,  fluorite. 

St.  Francis  Riveh.—  Wolframite. 

Perry's  Diggings,  and  elsewhere. — Galenite,  etc. 

Forty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  ninety  south  of  St.  Louis,  the  iron  mountains, 
specular  iron,  limonite ;  10  m,  east  of  Iron  ton,  wolframite,  tungstite. 


ARKANSAS. 

Batesville. — In  bed  of  White  R.,  some  miles  above  Batesville,  gold. 

Gueen  Co. — Near  Gainesville,  lignite. 

Hot  Springs  Co. — At  Hot  Springs,  wavelUte,  thuringite  ;  Magnet  Cove,  brookite!  tcher- 
lomite,  elaoUte,  magnetite,  quartz,  green  coccolite,  garnet,  apatite,  perofskite  (hydrotitanite), 
rutile,  ripidolite,  thomsonite  (ozarkite),  microcline,  aegirite. 

Independence  Co. — Lafferay  Creek,  psilomelane. 

Lawrence  Co. — Hoppe,  Bath,  and  Koch  mines,  smitJisonite,  dolomite,  galenite;  nitre. 

Marion  Co. — Wood's  mine,  smithsonite,  hydrozincite  (marionite),  galenite  ;  Poke  bayou, 
braunitet 

Ouachita  Springs. — Quartz?  whetstones. 

Pulaski  Co.  —Kellogg  mine,  10  m.  north  of  Little  Rock,  tetrahedritc,  Unnantite,  nacrite, 
galenite,  blende,  quartz. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  principal  gohl  mine*  of  California  are  in  Tulare,  Fresno,  Mariposa,  Tuolumne.  Cala- 
veras, El  Dorado,  Placer,  Nevada,  Yuba,  Sierra.  Butte,  Plumas,  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  and  Del 
Norte  counties,  although  gold  is  found  in  almost  every  county  of  the  State.  The  gold  o«  curs 
in  quartz,  associated  with  sulphides  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead ;  in  Calaveras  and  Tuo- 
lomne  counties,  at  the  Mellones,  Stanislaus,  Golden  Rule,  and  Rawhide  mines,  associated 
with  tellurides  of  gold  and  silver  ;  it  is  also  largely  obtained  from  placer  diggings,  and  further 
it  is  found  in  beach  washings  in  Del  Norte  and  Klamath  counties. 

The  c/pper  mine*  are  principally  at  or  near  Copperopolis,  in  Calveras  county  ;  near  Genesee 
Valley,  in  Plumas  county ;  near  Low  Divide,  in  Del  Norte  county  ;  on  the  north  fork  of 
Smith's  River ;  at  Soledad,  in  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  mercury  mines  are  at  or  near  New  Almaden  and  North  Almaden,  in  Santa  Clara  countv; 
at  New  Idria  and  San  Carlos,  Monterey  county ;  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  ;  at  Pioneer 
mine,  and  other  localities  in  Lake  county ;  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 

Alpine  Co. — Morning  Star  mine,  enaryite,  stephanite,  polybasite,  barite,  quartz,  pyrite, 
tetrahedite. 

Amadou  Co. — At  Volcano,  chalcedony,  hyalite. 

Alameda  Co. — Diabolo  Jlange,  magnesite. 

Butte  Co. — Cherokee  Flat,  diamond,  platinum,  iridosmine. 

Calaveras  Co. — Copperopolis,  chalcopyrite,  malachite,  azurite,  serpentine,  picrofite,  native 
copper,  near  Murphy's,  jasper,  opal ;  albite,  with  gold  and  pyrite  ;  Mellones  mine,  caJaterite, 
petzite. 

Contra-Cost  a  Co. — San  Antonio,  chalcedony. 

Del  Norte  Co. — Crescent  City,  agate,  carnelian;  Low  Divide,  chalcopyrite,  bornite, 
malachite  ;  on  the  coast,  iridosmine,  platinum. 

El  Dorado  Co. — Pilot  Hill,  chalcopyrite  ;  near  Georgetown,  hessite.  from  placer  dig- 
gings;  Roger's  Claim,  Hope  Valley,  grtmvfar  garnet,  in  copper  ore;  Coloma,  chromite; 
Spanish  Dry  Diggings.  gofd ;  Granite  Creek,  roscoelite,  gold. 
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Fresno  Co. — Chowchillas,  andalusite. 

Humboldt  Co. — Cryptomorphite. 

Ingo  Co. — Ingo  district,  galenite,  cerussite,  anglesite,  barite,  atacamite,  calcite,  grossular 
garnet ! 

Lake  Co. — Borax  Lake,  borax!  sassolite,  glauberite  ;  Pioneer  mine,  cinnabar,  native  mer- 
cury, selenide  of  mercury  ;  near  the  Geysers,  sulphur,  hyalite ;  Redington  mine,  metacinna- 
barite. 

Los  Angei.es  Co. —Near  Santa  Anna  River,  anhydrite;  Williams  Pass,  chalcedony; 
8oledati  mines,  chalcopyrite,  garnet,  gypsum ;  Mountain  Meadows,  garnet,  in  cogper  ore. 

Mariposa  Co. — Chalcopyrite,  itacolumyte;  Centreville,  cinnabar;  Pine  Tree  Mine,  tetra- 
hedrite  ;  Burns  Creek,  limonite ;  Geyer  Gulch,  pyrophyllite  ;  La  Victoria  mine,  azurite  !  near 
Coulterville.  cinnabar,  gold. 

Mono  Co. — Partzite. 

Monterey  Co. — Alisal  Mine,  arsenic  ;  near  Paneches,  chalcedony  ;  New  Idria  mine,  cin- 
nabar ;  near  New  Idria,  chromite,  zaratite,  chrome  garnet ;  near  Pacheco's  Pass,  stibnite. 

Nevada  Co. — Grass  Valley  gold!  in  quartz  veins,  with  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  blende, 
arsenopyrite,  galenite,  quartz,  biotite  ;  near  Truckee  Pass,  gypsum  ;  Excelsior  Mine,  molyb- 
denite, with  molybdenite  and  gold  ;  Sweet  Land,  pyrolusite. 

Placer  Co.— Miner's  Ravine,  epidote!  with  quartz,  gold. 

Plumas  Co. — Genesee  Valley,  chalcopyrite  ;  Hope  mines,  bornite,  sulphur. 

Santa  Barbara  Co. — San  Amedio  Canon,  stibnite,  asphaltum,  bitumen,  maltha,  petro- 
leum, cinnabar,  iodide  of  mercury  ;  Santa  Clara  River,  sulphur. 

San  Diego  Co. — Carisso  Creek,  gypsum  ;  San  Isabel,  tourmaline,  orthoclase,  garnet 

San  Francisco  Co. — Red  Island,  pyrolusite  and  manganese  ores. 

Santa  Clara  Co. — New  Almaden,  cinnabar,  calcite,  aragonite,  serpentine,  chrysolite, 
quartz,  aragotite ;  North  Almaden,  chromite ;  Mt.  Diaboio  Range,  magnesite,  datolite,  with 
▼esuvianite  and  garnet. 

San  Luis  Obisto  Co. — Asphaltum,  cinnabar,  native  mercury. 

San  Bernardino  Co. — Colorado  River,  agate,  trona;  Temescal,  cassiterite ;  Ross  Dis- 
trict, galenite,  cerussite  ;  Francis  mine,  cerargyrite. 

Shasta  Co. — Near  Shasta  City,  hematite,  in  large  masses. 

Siskiyou  Co. — Surprise  Valley,  selenite,  in  large  slabs. 

Sonoma  Co. — Actinolite,  garnets. 

Tulare  Co. — Near  Visalia,  magnesite,  asphaltum. 

Tuolumne  Co.— Tourmaline,  tremolite;  Sonora,  graphite;  York  Tent,  chromite;  Golden 
Rule  mine,  petzUe,  calaverite,  altaite,  hessite,  magnesite,  tetrahedrite,  gold ;  Whiskey  Hill, 
gold! 

Trinity  Co. — Cassiterite,  a  single  specimen  found. 

LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 
La  Paz. — Cuproecheelite.    Loretto. — Natrolite,  siderite,  selenite. 

UTAH. 

Beaver  Co. — Bismuthinite,  bismite,  bismutite. 

Tintic  District. — At  the  Shoebridge  mine,  the  Dragon  mine,  and  the  Mammoth  vein, 
enargite  with  pyrite. 

Box  Elder  Co. — Empire  mine,  wulfenite! 

In  the  Wahsatch  and  Oquirrh  mountains  there  are  extensive  mines,  especially  of  ores  of 
lead  rich  in  silver.  At  the  Emma  mine  occur  galenite,  cervantite,  cerussite,  wulfenite, 
aznrite,  malachite,  calamine,  anglesite,  linarite,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  argentite,  stephanite, 
etc.     At  the  Lucky  Boy  mine,  Butterfield  Canon.,  orpiment,  realgar. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  topaz  has  been  found  in  color- 
less crystals. 

NEVADA. 

Carson  Valley.— Chrysolite. 

Churchill  Co. — Near  Ragtown,  gay-lussite,  trona,  common  salt. 

Combtock  Lode. — Gold,  native  silver,  argentite,  stephanite,  potybasite,  pyrargyrite,  prous- 
tite,  tetrahedrite,  cerargyrite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  galenite,  blende,  pyromorphite,  allemon- 
tite,  arsenolite,  quartz,  oalcite,  gypsum,  cerussite,  cuprite,  wulfenite,  amethyst,  kustelite. 
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Esmeralda  Co. — Alum,  12  m.  north  of  Silver  Creek  ;  at  Aurora,  fluorite,  stibnite  ;  near 
Mono  Lake,  native  copper  and  cuprite,  obsidian  ;  Columbus  district,  ulexite  ;  Walker  Lake, 
gypsum,  hematite  ;  Silver  Peak,  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  silver  ores. 

Humboldt  District. — Shebamine,  native  sitter,  jamesonite,  stibnite,  tetrahedrite^  proua- 
tite,  blende,  cerossite,  calcite,  bournonite,  pyrite,  galenite,  malachite,  xanthocone  (?) 

Mammoth  District. — Orihoclase^  turquois,  hibhneriU,  scheelite. 

Reese  River  District. — Native  silver,  proustite,  pyrargyrite,  stephanite,  blende,  poly- 
basite,  rhodochrosite,  embolite,  teti aliedrite  /  cerargyrite,  embolite. 

San  Antonia. — Belmont  mine,  stetefeldtite.  • 

Six  Mile  CaSon. — Selenite. 

Ormsbt  Co. — W.  of  Carson,  epidote. 

Storey  Co. — Alum,  natrolite,  scolezite. 

ARIZONA. 

On  and  near  the  Colorado,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines ;  at  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  chry- 
socolla,  malachite,  atacamite,  brochantite ;  Dayton  Lode,  gold,  fluorite,  oerargyrite  ;  Skinner 
Lode,  octahedral  fluorite ;  at  various  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  silver  and 
copper  mines ;  Heintzelmaun  mine.  stromeyerite%  chalcocite,  tetrahedrite,  atacamite.  Mont- 
gomery mine,  Harsayampa  Disk ,  tetradymite.     Whitneyite,  in  Southern  Arizona. 


OREGON. 

Gold  is  obtained  from  beach  washings  on  the  southern  coast ;  quartz  mines  and  placei 
mines  in  the  Josephine  district ;  also  on  the  Powder,  Burnt,  and  John  Day's  rivers,  and  other 
places  in  eastern  Oregon ;  platinum,  iridosmine,  laurite,  on  the  Rogue  River,  at  Port  Oxford, 
and  Cape  Blanco.     In  Curry  Co. ,  priceite. 

IDAHO. 

In  the  Owyhee,  Boise,  and  Flint  districts,  gold,  also  extensive  silver  mines ;  Poor  Man  Lode, 
cerargynte!  proustite,  pyrargyrite/  native  silver,  go'd,  pyromorphite,  quartz,  malachite; 
polybasite ;  on  Jordan  Creek,  stream  tin ;  Rising  Star  mine,  stephanite,  atgentite,  pyrargy- 
rite. 

MONTANA. 

Many  mines  of  gold,  etc.,  west  of  the  Missouri  R.  Highland  District. — Tetradymite. 
Silver  Star  Dist. — Psittacinito. 

In  the  Yellowstone  Park,  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  Territories.  —  Geyserite. — Amethyst/ 
chalcedony,  quartz  crystals,  quartz  on  calcite,  etc. 


COLORADO.* 

The  principal  gold  mines  of  Colorado  are  in  Boulder,  Gilpin,  Clear  Creek,  and  Jefferson 
Cos.,  on  a  line  of  country  a  few  miles  W.  of  Denver,  extending  from  Long's  Peak  to  Pike's 
Peak.  A  large  portion  of  the  gold  is  associated  with  veins  of  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite  ;  silver 
and  lead  mines  are  at  and  near  Georgetown,  Clear  Creek  Co.,  and  to  the  westward  in  Sum- 
mit Co.,  on  Snake  and  Swan  rivers. 

At  the  Georgetown  mines  are  found  .'—native  silver,  pyrargyrite,  argentite,  tetrahedrite, 
pyromorphite,  galenite,  sphalerite,  azurite,  aragonite,  barite,  fluorite,  mica. 

Trail  Creek. — Garnet,  epidote,  hornblende,  chlorite;  at  the  Freeland  Lode,  tetrahedrite, 
tennantite,  anglesite,  caledonite,  cerussite.  tenorite,  siderite,  azurite,  minium  ;  at  the  Cham- 
pion Lode,  tenorite,  azurite,  chrysocolla,  malachite;  at  the  Gold  Belt  Lode,  vivianite;  at 
the  Kelly  Lode,  tenorite ;  at  the  Coyote  Lode,  malachite,  cyanotrichite. 

Near  Black  Hawk.— At  Willis  Gulch,  enargite,  fluorite,  pyrite ;  at  the  Gilpin  County 
Lode,  oerargyrite  ;  on  Gregory  Hill,  feldspar;  North  Clear  Creek,  lievrite. — Galenite ! 


*  See  the  Catalogue  of  Minerals  of  Colorado  by  J.  Alden  Smith. 
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Bear  Creek. — Fluorite,  beryl;  near  the  Malachite  Lode,  malachite,  cuprite,  vesuvianite, 
topazolite ;  Liberty  Lode,  chaloocite. 

Snake  River. — Perm  District,  embolite;  at  several  lodes,  pyrargyrite,  native  silver, 
aznrite. 

Russell  District. — Delaware  Lode,  chalcopyrite,  crystallized  gdlenite. — Epidote,  pyrite. 

Virginia  CaSon. — Epidote,  fluorite ;  at  the  Crystal  Lode,  native  silver,  spinel. 

Sugar  Loaf  District. — Chalcocite,  pyrrhotite,  garnet  (manganesian). 

Central  City. — Garnet,  tenorite;  at  Leavitt  Lode,  molybdenite;  on  Gunnell  Hill,  mag- 
netite ;  at  the  Pleasantview  mine,  cerussite. 

Golden  City. — Aragonite  ;  on  Table  Mountain,  leucite  in  amygdaloid. 

Bergen's  Ranch k. — Garnet,  actinolite,  calcite. 

Boulder  Co.,  Red  Cloud  Mine. — Native  tellurium,  altaite,  hessite  (petzite),  sylvanite, 
calaverite,  schirmerite. 

Lake  City,  at  the  Hotchkiss  Lode. — Petzite,  calaverite  (?),  eta 

Pike's  Peak,  on  Elk  Creek. — Amazomtone / /  smoky  quartz/  aventurine  feldspar,  ame- 
thyst, cUbite,  fluorite,  hematite,  anhydrite  (rare),  columbite. 

CANADA. 

CANADA  BAST. 

Arercrombie.  —  Labradorite. 

Bay  St.  P aul.—  Mennaccanite  /  apatite,  allanite,  rutile  (or  brookite  ?) 

Aubert.  —  Gold,  iridosmine,  platinum. 

Bolton.  —  Chromite.  magnesite,  serpentine,  picrolite,  steatite,  bitter  spar,  wad. 

Boucherville. — Augite  in  trap. 

Brome. — Magnetite,  chalcopyrite,  sphene,  menaccanite,  phyllite,  sodalite,  cancrinite, 
galenite,  chloritoid. 

Chambly.—  Analcite,  chabazite  and  calcite  in  trachyte,  menaccanite. 

Chateau  Richer. — Labradorite,  hypersthene,  andesite. 

Daillebout. — Blue  spinel  with  olintonite. 

Grenville. — Wollastonite,  sphene,  vesuvianite,  calcite,  pyroxene,  steatite  (rensselaerite), 
garnet  (cinnamon-stone),  zircon,  graphite,  scapolite. 

Ham. — Chromite  in  serpentine,  diallage,  antimony/  senarmontite  /  kermesite,  valentinite, 
atibnite. 

Inverness, — Variegated  copper. 

Lake  St.  Francis. — Andalusite  in  mica  slate. 

Landsdown. — Barite. 

Leeds. — Dolomite,  chalcopyrite,  gold,  chloritoid. 

Mille  Isles. — Labradorite  !  menaccanite,  hypersthene,  andesite,  zircon. 

Montreal. — Calcite,  augite,  sphene  in  trap,  chrysolite,  natrohte,  dawsonite. 

Morin. — Sphene,  apatite,  labradorite. 

Orpord. — White  garnet,  chrome  garnet,  mUlerite,  serpentine. 

Ottawa. — Pyroxene. 

Polton. — Chromite,  steatite,  serpentine,  amianthus. 

Rougemont. — Augite  in  trap. 

Sherbrook. — At  Suffield  mine,  albite  !  native  silver,  argentite,  chalcopyrite,  blende. 

St.  Arm  and. — Micaceous  iron  ore  with  quartz,  epidote. 

St.  Francois  Beauce.  — Gold,  platinum,  iridosmine,  menaccanite,  magnetite,  serpentine, 
chromite,  soapstone,  barite. 

St.  Jerome. — Sphene,  apatite,  chondrodite,  phlogopite,  tourmaline,  zircon,  molybdenite, 
pyrrhotite. 

St.  Norbert. — Amethyst  in  greenstone. 

Stukeley. — Serpentine,  verd-antique  /  sohiller  spar. 

Sutton. — Magnetite  in  fine  crystals,  hematite,  rutile,  dolomite,  magnesite,  chromiferous 
talc,  bitter  spar,  steatite. 

Upton. — Chalcopyrite,  malachite,  oalcite. 

Vaudkeuil. — Limonite,  vivianite.  • 

Yamabka.— Sphene  in  trap. 

.CANADA  WEST. 

Arnprior. — Calcite. 

Balsam  Lake. — Molybdenite,  scapolite,  quartz,  pyroxene,  pyrite. 
Brantford. — Sulphuric  acid  spring  (4 '2  parts  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  1000). 
Bathub8T. — Barite,  black  tourmaline,  pcrifute  (orthoclase),  peristerite  (albite),  bytownitc, 
pyroxene,  wilsonite,  scapolite,  apatite,  titanite. 
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• 

Brookvim.r.—  Pyrite. 
IIkomk.— Magnetite. 

Bhitk  Minks.— Caldte%  dolomite,  quarts,  chaloopyrite. 

IU'Koksh.— /tymivn<\  albite,  mim,  mpphire,  sphene,  chaloopyrite,  apatite,  black  tpind! 
upodumene  tin  a  l>oulder),  serpentine,  biotite. 
11  y  town. — {'ulr/fr,  bytoitnitt\  ohondrodite,  spinel 
C\vk  IrPKRWAHii.  Lake  Huron. — Oxalite  in  shales. 

Ol.AUKMH>N.—  ]'f*U  rid  Hlt<. 

Dm.uoi  si k.— Hornblende,  dolomite. 

Okimmi  M>,     Labradorite. 

Ku*aiikthto\vn.—  PyrrKatit<%  pyritt,  calcite,  magnetite,  talc,  phlogopite,  aiderite,  apa- 
tite, oaooxeuite. 

Ki.msky.     Pyroxene,  sphene,  feldspar,  tourmalin*,  apatite,  biotite,  zircon,   red  spinel, 
ihoiulrodite. 

KiTKKOY. — Amber,  brown  f<>*/r»«<iJ»#k\  in  quarts. 

tiiKTiNKAV  HiVKR,  Blaaleir*  Milla.— Calcite,  apatite,  tourmaline,  hornblende,  pyrox< 

U  H  v n n  0 A 1 1  M kt  1  »i. a s i\  — ,  t/*  i f  ♦/•,  ;»A  tytyif*  '  i>yr\*x***  '  sphene,  «sw riarut* .  !  serj 
tine,  tremoUt*,  Anrjmtffo  brown  ami  black  fow  rm<i/iW  /  pyrite,  loganite. 

Hum  Falls  or  tiik  Madawaska.—  PynwM.'  hornblende. 

ltvi.K-   .V.ywrt*7<\  garnet,  graphite, 

Himkkst\^vn.— S\r;»»v^  jtj^c.w.  Tesuxianite.  garnet,  brwrn  Umrw&HRt ! 

Hvntiswta*n. — *VrtV*  / 

iNMSkUlLN        lVlr\>loUUU 

K I  Ntf  STON    -  f  V  \*tiu. 

\.\k  PKsCuvrs,  Island  Portage.—  R*-*-*  t .-;tv%a i«  /  pyrite,  oalcbe,  quarts. 

l.vNKKK      R*ph:U:v   hoxaMvr.de  ,  s*rp*ntir.e.  asbe«*as. 

Ianwwwx.- K:-if*.*  vein  57  in.  wiie,  and  £ne  crystal*. 

M  \ixv  -  Magnetite, 

M  vmok \.     M*$r.*t:te,  chaUvC:*e,  garnet,  epKtmite.  fftecalar  iron. 

Movvnsk-    j Vv.lVr  ttir    cocaoi:*  . 

,Vx  N  \k- -Hematite,  harit*. 

MKjnruvTfcN  1*1  Ott\  Lake  Suj>er:o>r  — A>iwac*r/,  mit**£U,  ftxMu* 

N  *  *  itMtoi'  ^n.  —  ("fowfrwi*';*,  gr*?&.\*~ 

r^VJMUM      Horable  ad*1. 

r^  SV.;  —  Ai"*;;:*  :r  large  N^:*.  rV.  y1**"***- 

S,* .  t  .i  0k«  »>*\      CScoiTwv.:*  in  l;:r.e*CvC*,  xbagsetise, 

S:     K*.v»*.»       v\vv..lr,xv:v    r.  "..r.-^s.:  ■-*■ 

V    v  w .* y  vV\j,  ".  jU. f  > Ay* r  . c       Y .  x  :».;x  -  .:< 

.  :  »*    -v.*%  .>>'*..  X.  • 

,'  ,  ».    v  •-  \  (kS.      TK.v».:.<"*vv    ,-J-fc..*  ■.    *  ::.   :■:  ::.i.c.:s.  -_n«  £.:*.  v-iki. 

,'     , »            *     .  '.         ."j.r;:«».     ..    i.        :.:.•«..     :.■•;:."■:.     :MA~.-*-qj*rsi4.  >:c-:_r;<«    £%l~zJz.i, 

»■-  *      v.   *<-•-'.  .■■   V.w~:»c  i:  *.  .    .    c- : -■ --      ".V-5-  l>**»u£.   :n  Ti^  »aitL  a^iiL.t?.  ziu*rifir<. 

%  i  i.- .    .-■■».*.*      V*^*  .^t.i*.:    V.   ■:  *      :    »■•<   >»  .■!    .c    sarn^j.-*.    -  .  -.'  zl    r:cir:*=^m^  . 

V..     •       ^-v.  .     ■■..*.■>,..■■        .  :-:..» j  v.    ik-i^lI'ZOc.  '.aste^  xix^i*ct<.  "«-—"- 

:  *..,   v  •..    **  :a».   ."   -^.    •■    '«■■  :*:^.:^»i  :,•-  *»i;ii-.a.zn*    *ci.'.vifif.  «**/•»— »»:•,. 

.".»         i"  :  .-».«.>    cl"    :'    :•.  i.  ~*         -   *■'•  j:=s  m*.**.*-.'."-!- 

^  T.-  -^-»  .-   :  ■*•.■  *    ■  v-'  3i-r*  rriOL  3^aii2?c.  ;ii*a-'vc7-rzi    t:  r> 

x  \4-::v:  -  ■    :.    :•■ 
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Saint  John  Co. — Black  River,  on  coast,  calcite,  chlorite,  chaloopyrite,  hematite!  Brandy 
Brook,  epidote,  hornblende,  quartz  crystals ;  Carleton,  near  Falls,  calcite ;  Chance  Harbor, 
calcite  in  quartz  veins,  chlorite  in  argillaceous  and  talcoae  slate ;  Little  Dipper  Harbor,  on 
west  side,  in  greenstone,  amethyst,  barite,  quartz  crystals  ;  Moosepath,  feldspar,  hornblende, 
muscovite,  black  tourmaline  ;  Musquash,  on  east  side  harbor,  copperas,  graphite,  pyrite  ;  at 
Shannon's,  chrysolite,  serpentine ;  east  side  of  Musquash,  quartz  crystals !  ;  Portland,  at 
the  Falls,  graphite ;  at  Fort  Howe  Hill,  calcite,  graphite  ;  Crow's  Nest,  asbestus,  chryso'ite, 
magnetite,  terpentine*  steatite;  Lily  Lake,  white  augite?  chrysolite,  graphite,  serpentine, 
steatite,  talc;  How's  Road,  two  miles  out,  epidote  (in  syenite),  steatite  in  limestone,  tretuo- 
lite  ;  Drury's  Cove,  graphite,  pyrite,  pyrallolite  ?  indurated  talc ;  Quae©,  at  Lighthouse  Point, 
large  bed  oxyd  of  manganese ;  Sheldon's  Point,  actinolite,  asbestus,  calcite,  epidote,  mala- 
chite, specular  iron ;  Cape  Spenser,  asbestus,  calcite,  chlorite,  specular  iron  (in  crystals  ; 
Westbeach,  at  east  end,  on  Evans'  farm,  chlorite,  talc,  quartz  crystals ;  half  a  mile  west, 
chlorite,  chalcopyrite,  magnesite  (vein),  magnetite ;  Point  Wolf  and  Salmon  River,  asbestus, 
chlorite,  chrysocolla,  chaloopyrite,  bornite,  pyrite. 

VrcTORiA  Co. — Tabique  River,  agate,  carneJian,  jasper;  at  mouth,  south  side,  galenite  ; 
at  mouth  of  Wapskanegan,  gypsum,  salt  spring  ;  three  miles  above,  stalactites  (abundant) ; 
Quisabis  River,  blue  phosphate  of  iron,  in  clay. 

Westmoreland  Co.  —  Bellevue,  pyrite;  Dorcester,  on  Taylor's  farm,  cannel  coal;  clay 
ironstone  ;  on  Ayres's  farm,  asphaltum,  petroleum  spring ;  Grandlance,  apatite,  selenite  (in 
large  crystals) ;  Memramcook,  coal  (albertite) ;  Shediac,  four  miles  up  Scadoue  River,  coal. 

York  Co. — Near  Fredericton,  stibnite,  jamesonite,  berthierite ;  Pokiock  River,  stibnite, 
tin  pyrites  ?  in  granite  (rare). 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Annapolis  Co. — Chute's  Cove,  apoyhyllite,  natrolite;  Gates'  Mountain,  analcite,  magne- 
tite, mesolite!  natrolite,  stilbite ;  Martial's  Cove,  analcite/  chabazite,  heulandite;  Moose 
River,  beds  of  magnetite ;  Nictau  River,  at  the  Falls,  bed  of  hematite  ;  Paradise  River,  black 
tourmaline,  smoky  quartz! ! ;  Port  George,  faroelite,  laumontite,  mesolite,  stilbite;  east  of 
Port  George,  on  coast,  apophyllite  containing  gyrolite  ;  Peter's  Point,  west  side  of  Stonock's 
Brook,  apophyllite  !  calcite,  heulandite,  laumontite  !  (abundant),  native  copper,  stilbite  ;  St. 
Croix  Cove,  chabazite,  heulandite. 

Colchester  Co. — Five  Islands,  East  River,  barite!  calcite,  dolomite  (ankerite),  hematite, 
chaloopyrite ;  Indian  Point,  malachite,  magnetite,  red  copper,  tetrahedrite ;  Pinnacle  Islands, 
analcite,  calcite,  chabazite!  natrolite,  siliceous  sinter;  Londonderry,  on  branch  of  Great 
Village  River,  barite,  ankerite,  hematite,  limonite.  magnetite ;  Cook's  Brook,  ankerite,  hema- 
tite ;  Martin's  Brook,  hematite,  limonite ;  at  Folly  River,  below  Falls,  ankerite,  pyrite ;  on 
high  land,  east  of  river,  ankerite,  hematite,  limonite ;  on  Archibald's  land,  ankerite,  barite, 
hematite ;  Salmon  River,  south  branch  of,  chaloopyrite,  hematite ;  Shubenacadie  River, 
anhydrite,  calcite,  barite,  hematite,  oxide  of  manganese ;  at  the  Canal,  pyrite ;  Stewianke 
River,  barite  (in  limestone). 

Cumberland  Co. — Cape  Chiegnecto,  barite;  Cape  D'Or,  analcite,  apophyllite! !  chaba- 
zite, faroelite,  laumontite,  mesvlite,  malachite,  natrolite,  native  copper,  obsidian,  red  copper 
(rare),  vivianite  (rare) ;  Horse-shoe  Cove,  east  side  of  Cape  D'Or,  analcite,  calcite,  stilbite; 
Isle  Haute,  south  side,  analcite,  apophyllite  !  !  calcite,  heulandite  !  !  natrolite,  mesolite,  stil- 
bite !  Joggins,  coal,  hematite,  limonite ;  malachite  and  tetrahedrite  at  Seaman's  Brook » 
Partridge  Island,  analcite,  apophyllite!  (rare),  amethyst!  agate,  apatite  (rare),  calcite!  ! 
chabazite  (acadialite),  chalcedony,  cat's-eye  (rare),  gypsum,  hematite,  heulandite !  magne- 
tite, sWbite!  !  ;  Swan's  Creek,  west  side,  near  the  Point,  calcite,  gypsum,  heulandite,  pyrite : 
east  side,  at  Wasson's  Bluff  and  vicinity,  analcite!  !  apophyllite!  (rare),  calcite,  chabazite  J ' ! 
(acadialite),  gypsum,  heuhmdite ! !  natrolite!  siliceous  sinter;  Two  Islands,  moss  agate, 
analcite,  calcite,  chabazite,  heulandite  ;  McKay's  Plead,  analcite,  calcite,  heulandite,  siliceous 
sinter  ! 

Dig  by  Co. — Brier  Island,  native  copper,  in  trap;  Digby  Neck,  Sandy  Cove  and  vicinity, 
agate,  amethyst,  calcite,  cfiaba&te,  hematite!  laumontite  (abundant),  magnetite,  stilbite, 
quartz  crystals;  Gulliver's  Hole,  magnetite,  stilbite! ;  Mink  Cove,  amethyst,  diabazite! 
quartz  crystals;  Nichols  Mountain,  south  side,  amethyst,  magnetite! ;  Williams  Brook, 
near  source,  cfiabazite  (green),  heulandite,  stilbite,  quartz  crystal. 

Guybboro'  Co. — Cape  Canseau,  andalusite. 

Halifax  Co. — Gay's  river,  galenite  in  limestone ;  southwest  of  Halifax,  garnet,  staurolite, 
tourmaline  :  Tangier,  gold!  in  quartz  veins  in  clay  slate,  associated  with  auriferous  pyrites, 
galenite,  hematite,  mispickel,  and  magnetite ;  gold  has  also  been  found  in  the  same  forma" 
tion,  at  Country  Harbor,  Fort  Clarence,  Isaac's  Harbor,  Indian  Harbor,  Laidlow's  farm, 
Lawrencetown,  Sherbrooke,  Salmon  River,  Wine  Cove,  and  other  places. 
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Hants  Co. — Cheverie,  oxide  of  manganese  (in  limestone) ;  Petite  River,  gypsum,  oxide  of 
manganese  ;  Windsor,  calcite,  cryptomorphite  (boronatrocalcite),  howlite,  glauber  salt.  The 
last  three  minerals  are  found  in  beds  of  gypsum. 

Kings  Co. — Black  Bock,  centrallassite,  cerinite ;  cyanolite ;  a  few  miles  east  of  Black 
Rock,  prehnite  ?  stilbite  ! ;  Cape  Blomidon,  on  the  coast  between  the  cape  and  Cape  Split, 
the  following  minerals  occur  in  many  places  (some  of  the  best  localities  are  nearly  opposite 
Cape  Sharp) :  analcite!  !  agate,  amethyst!  apophyllite!  calcite,  chalcedony,  chabazite,  gme- 
Unite  (ledererite),  hematite,  heulandite!  laumontite,  magnetite,  malachite,  mesoliU,  native 
copper  (rare),  natrolite !  psilomelane,  stilbite  !  thomsonite.  f  aroelite,  quartz;  North  Moun- 
tains, amethyst,  bloodstone  (rare),  ferruginous  quartz,  mesolite  (in  soil) ;  Long  Point,  five 
miles  west  of  Black  Rock,  heulandite,  laumontite! !  stilbite!!  ;  Morden,  apophyllite,  mar- 
denite  ;  Scot's  Bay,  agate,  amethyst,  chalcedony,  mesolite,  natrolite ;  Woodworth's  Cove,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Scot's  Bay,  agate  !  chalcedony  !  jasper.  + 

Lunknbubg  Co. — Chester,  Gold  River,  gold  in  quartz,  pyrite,  mispickel ;  Cape  la  Have, 
pyrite ;  The  i4  Ovens,"  gold,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite ;  Petite  River,  gold  in  slate. 

Pictou  Co. — Pictou,  jet,  oxide  of  manganese,  limonite  ;  at  Roder's  Hill,  six  miles  west  of 
Pictou,  barite ;  on  Carribou  River,  gray  copper  and  malachite  in  lignite ;  at  Albion  mines, 
coal,  limonite  ;  East  River,  limonite. 

Queens  Co. — Westfield,  gold  in  quartz,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite ;  Five  Rivers,  near  Big  Fall, 
gold  in  quartz,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  limonite. 

Richmond  Co.— West  of  Plaister  Cove,  barite  and  calcite  in  sandstone ;  nearer  the  Cove, 
calcite,  fiuorite  (blue),  siderite. 

Shelburne  Co. — Shelburne,  near  mouth  of  harbor,  garnets  (in  gneiss);  near  the  town, 
rose  quartz  ;  at  Jordan  and  Sable  River,  staurolite  (abundant),  schiller  spar. 

Sydney  Co. — Hills  east  of  Lochaber  Lake,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  sideride,  hematite  ;  Mor- 
ristown,  epidote  in  trap,  gypsum. 

Yarmouth  Co. — Cream  Pot,  above  Cranberry  Hill,  gold  in  quartz,  pyrite ;  Cat  Rock, 
Fouchu  Point,  asbestus,  calcite. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Antony's  Island. — Pyrite. 

Catalina  Harbor. — On  the  shore,  pyrite  ! 

Chalky  Hill. — Feldspar. 

Copper  Island,  one  of  the  Wadham  group. — ChalcopyinU. 

Conception  Bay. — On  the  shore  south  of  Brigus,  bornite  and  gray  copper  in  trap. 

Bay  op  Islands. — Southern  shore,  pyrite  in  slate. 

Lawn. — Galenite,  cerargynte,  proustite,  argentite. 

Placentia  Bay. — A t  La  Manche,  two  miles  eastward  of  Little  Southern  Harbor,  gnlcnite!  ; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus  from  Placentia  Bay,  barite,  in  a  large  vein,  occasionally 
accompanied  by  chalcopyrite. 

Shoal  Bay. — South  of  St.  John's,  chalcopyrite. 

Trinity  Bay. — Western  extremity,  barite. 

Harbor  Great  St.  Lawrence. — West  side,  fluoride,  galenite. 
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Acadialite,  322. 
Acanthite,  217. 
Achrematite,  363. 
Achroite,  308. 
Acmite,  272. 
Actinolite,  275. 
Adaraine,  Adamite,  351. 
Adelpholite,  341. 
Adular,  Adularia,  303. 
Mgiiine,  .ZEgyrite,  272. 
Aerinite,  328. 
iEschynite,  340. 
Agalmatolite,  327.  330. 
Agaric  mineral,  378. 
Agate,  264. 
Agricolite,  280. 
Aikinite,  232. 
Akanthit,  v.  Acanthite. 
Akmit,  v.  Acmite. 
Alabandite,  215. 
Alabaster,  371. 
Alalite,  271. 
Alaun,  v.  Alum. 
Alaunstein,  374. 
Albertite,  394. 
Albite,  301. 
Alexandrite,  253. 
Algodonite,  213. 
Alipite,  329. 
Allanite,  286. 
Allemontite,  205. 
Allochroite,  t>.  Andradite. 
Alloclasite,  226. 
Allophane,  319. 
Allophite,  334. 
Almandin,  Almandite,  281. 
Alstonite,  v.  Bromlite. 
Altaite,  215. 
Alum.  Native,  373. 
Aluminite,  373. 
Alunite,  374. 
Alunogen,  373. 
Amalgam,  203. 
Amazonstone,  303. 
Amber,  393. 
Amblystegite,  268. 
Amblygonite,  347. 
Ambrite,  393. 
Ambrosine,  393. 
Amethyst,  264. 
Amianthus,  275,  828. 


Amphibole,  274. 
Analcite,  Analcime,  321. 
Anatase,  255. 
Andalusite,  309. 
Andesine,  Andesite,  300. 
Andradite,  282. 
Andrewsite,  356. 
Anglesite,  367. 
Anhydrite,  367. 
Ankerite,  380. 
Annabergite,  350. 
Annite,  291. 
Anorthite,  299. 
Antholite,  v.  Anthophyllite. 
Anthophyllite,  273. 
Anthracite,  395. 
Anthracoxenite,  393. 
Antigorite,  329. 
Antillite,  329. 
Antimonblende,  262. 
Antimonbliithe,  e.Valentinite. 
Antimonglanz,  210. 
Antimonite,  210. 
Antimonsilber,  212. 
Antimony,  Native,  204. 
Antimony  Glance,  210. 
Apatite,  342. 

Aphanesite  v.  Clinoclasite. 
Aphrite,  Aphrizite,  308,  378. 
Aphrodite,  327. 
Aphrosiderite,  334. 
Aphthalose,  Aphthitalite,  368. 
Apjohnite,  373. 
Aplome,  282. 
ApophyUite,  818. 
Aquacrepitite,  329. 
Aquamarine,  277. 
Aragonite,  383. 
Aragotite,  392. 
Arcanite,  368. 
Ardennite,  288. 
Arf  vedsonite,  276. 
Argentine,  378. 
Argentite,  213. 
Arite,  221. 
Arkansite,  256. 
Arksutite,  243. 
Arquerite,  203. 
Arragonite,  383. 
Arseneisen,  v.  Lencopyrite. 
Arseneisensinter,  v.  Pitticite. 


Arsenic,  Native,  204. 
Arsenical  Antimony,  205. 
Arsenikkies,  225. 
Arsenikkupfer,  212. 
Arsennickelglanz,  224. 
Arseniosiderite,  356. 
Arsenite,  v.  Arsenolite. 
Arsenolite,  262. 
Arsenopyrite,  225. 
Asbestus,  275. 

Blue,  v.  Crocidolite. 
Asbolan,  Asbolite,  261. 
Asmanite,  266. 
Asparagus-stone,  343. 
Aspasiolite,  331. 
Asphaltum,  894. 
Aspidolite,  290. 
Astrakanite,  v.  Blodite. 
Astrophyllite,  291. 
Atacamite,  239. 
Atelestite,  356. 
Atelite,  240. 
Augite,  271. 
Auriohalcite,  388. 
Auriferous  pyrite,  199. 
Auripigmentum,  210. 
Automolite,  250. 
Autunite,  357. 
Aventurine  quartz,  264. 

feldspar,  301, 302,  803. 
Axinite,  288. 
Azorite,  337. 
Azurite,  389. 

Babingtonite,  273. 
Bagrationite,  v.  Allanite. 
Baikalite,  v.  Sahlite. 
Barnhardtite,  223. 
Barite,  365. 
Bartholomite,  373. 
Baryt,  Barytes,  365. 
Barytocalcite,  386. 
Barytocelestite,  366. 
Basanite,  265. 
Bastite,  329. 
Bastnasite,  386. 
Bathvillite,  393. 
Batrachite,  278. 
Beaumontite,  325. 
Beauxite,  259. 
Bechilite,  360. 


Benz 

J[.r:iiiiiitc:,  f   Vlvianite. 
Bergholz.  875. 
BerKkrystaU.  v.  Quartz. 
Bergmehl,  370. 
Jterjrrailoh,  378. 
BergOl,  301. 
Bergpech,  394. 
Bergaeite,  e.  HftUoysite. 
Bcrjrtheer.  r.  PittaBphaJt, 

Beryl.  277. 

Berth  ie  rite,  220. 

Tteneli unite,  SI 5. 

Beyriehite,  SIB. 

Bieberite.  378. 

Bihurite.  331. 

Bitnsstein,  p.  Pumice. 

Bindheimito,  857. 

Binnite,  220 ;   228. 

Biotite,  200. 

BUmite.  282. 

Bismuth,  205. 

Binrauth  glance,  210. 

Bismnt.hinite,  210. 

ISiMQutitc.  890. 

Bisniutofcrrite,  280. 

Bittersalz.  372. 

Bitter   spar,    Bitterspath,    v. 

Dolomite. 
Bitumen,  394. 
Bituminous  coal,  305. 
Black  jack,  •!.-.. 
BliitU-lvrx,   Bliittcrtellur,  227. 
Illiitter/eolith,  v,  Heulnruliui. 
Blaueisenen,  r.  Tivianitc. 
Blaueisenstein.  c  Crocidolite. 
Blnu*path.  353. 
Blei,  U-edieBeu,  204. 
Bleigloux.  213. 
Bleijrlutto,  245. 
Blciiruuime,    r.   Plumbogum- 

Bli-ilamir.  374. 


Bornite.  215. 
Borocalrite,  360. 
Borormtrocalcite,  350. 
Bort,  207. 
Boajemanite,  373. 
"     lllackite,  ft  Atacamite. 


Bot: 


BonJ 


nger 


s,  231. 


»,  870. 


Bousaingaulti„.,  -. 
Boweoite,  275,  328. 
Bragite,  340. 
Brainier'..  >■    MrinliU'. 
Brandisite.  338. 
Brnurtef»enstein,  258. 
Bmimite.  255. 
Braunkohle,  308. 
Braunspaih.  870. 
Bredbergite,  282. 
Breislakite,  t.  Pyrraani 
Breithauptite.  221. 
Breunerite,  380. 


Broehantite.  374. 
Brotaargrrite.  238. 
Bromlite'.  384. 
BroinufllieT,  338. 
Bromyrite,  288. 
Brogniardite.  230. 
Bronguartlne,  375. 
llrniiJiita.  2H8. 
Brookite,  255. 
Brown  colli.  308, 

iron  ore.  258. 

B|rar.  3T0,  380. 
Bmcitc,  25ft. 

Bruanite,  340. 
Buoholrite,  300. 
Bueklarulite   28(1. 


-215. 


a  15. 


Bindheimite.        Cncholong,  217, 


Cocoxene,  356. 
Cairngorm  stone.  264. 
Ca]im<\  r.  rnllaitc. 
Calnminp,  3IT;  382. 
Culnverite.  227. 
1  C:ikviro«n»  spar,  tufa,  376,  37: 


Capillary  pyrites.  219. 
Caporciaoite,  318. 
Carbonado,  207. 
Carbon  diamantaire,  207. 
Camallite,  239. 
Carnelian,  284. 
Carpholite,  310. 
Cassiterite.  2.53. 
Castf-r.  Casumt-.  273. 
Cntapleiiio.  317. 
CaUspihte,  331. 
Cat's-eye,  204. 
Csvolinite,  294. 
Celadonite,  397. 
G-  lestite.  Celi-tiDc,  886. 
Central lanite,  316. 
Cerarg)-Tite,238. 
Cerbolite,  370. 
Cerine,  286. 
Cerite.  318. 
Cerolite,  329. 

I'ervautite,  283. 
Cevlnuite.  Ceylonite,  349. 
Chsbozite.  322. 
Chnlcanthite,  372. 
Chalcedony.  284. 
Chalcocite,  217. 
Cbalcodire.  328, 
Chalcolite.  356. 
Chalcomorpiiite,  SI 9. 
Chaleopt)  unite,  201. 
Cbttlcoubyllite.  353. 
Chaloopyrit*,  222. 

Chalcosiderite.  350. 

Chaleoaine   217. 

Ubalcostibite,  228, 

Chill  totrichite,  244. 

Chalk,  378. 

Chalvbite,  381. 

Chnthamite,  224. 

Chert,  215. 

Chcaterlite.  304. 

ChasKY  ("'..pp^r.CtiwwyUto.S 

CbiwtoUtn,  8W. 

(■SiiMiTiiito,  355. 
Chiolite.  242. 
Chladuite.  989, 
Chloanthite.  223. 
Cldorulluminite.  2.18. 
Chlo 


'.  343. 


Calcdouite,  -II! 


('.■lllill: 


!':illaitG,  355. 


Calomel.  8K 
Campylite.  345. 
CnnanmU'  =  White  Pyrox 

Counel  Coal,  805. 


Chloritoid,  338. 

Clilormapneaite.  238. 
Chloruealcite.  238. 
Chloropal.  328. 
Chloropliieitc,  334. 
Clilorophane,  241, 
ChlorophyMte.  331. 
Chlomthionite,  238. 
t'hlorotile.  881, 
Chodnofiite  243. 
Chondrarsenite,  350. 


Chondrodite,  806. 
Clionicrite,  338. 
Chrismatite,  391. 
Chromeisenstein,  252. 
Chromglimmer,  v.  Fuchsite. 
Chromic  iron,  252. 
Chromite,  252. 
Chrompicotite,  252. 
Chrysoberyl,  252. 
Chrysocolla,  316. 
Chrysolite,  278. 
Chrysoprase,  264. 
Chrysotile,  328. 
Churchitc,  349. 
Cinnabar,  218. 
Cinnamon  stone,  281. 
Clarite,  230. 
Claudetite,  262. 
Ciausthalite,  214. 
Clay,  329,  et  aeq. 
Cleaveiandite,  302. 
Clingmanite.  336. 
Clino  ilase.  Ciinooiasite,  352. 
Clinochlore,  334. 
Clinohumite,  306. 
Clintonite,  836. 
Clmnthite,  224. 
Coal,  Mineral.  395. 

Boghead,  396. 

Brown,  396. 

Cinnel,  395. 
Cobalt  bloom,  350. 
Cobalt  glance,  224. 
Cobaltine,  Cobaltite,  224. 
Coccolite.  271. 
Coke,  395. 

Colestine,  v.  Celestite. 
Coeruleolactite,  354 
Collyritc,  319. 
Colophonite,  282. 
Coliiinbite,  338. 
Comptonite,  320. 
Counellite,  369. 
Cookeite,  332. 
Copal,  Fossil,  893. 
Copaline,  Copalite,  393. 
Copiapite,  373. 
Copper,  Native,  203. 
Copper  glance,  217. 
Copper  mica,  353. 
Copper,  nickel,  220. 
Copper  pyrites,  222. 
Copper- vitriol,  v.  Chalcanthite. 
Copperas,  372. 
Coprolites,  344. 
Coqnimbite,  873. 
Cordierite,  289. 
Cornwallite,  352. 
Corundellite,  336. 
Corundophilite,  836. 
Corundum,  245. 
Corynite,  225. 
Cosalite,  230. 
Cossaite,  332. 
Cotunnite,  239. 


INDEX. 
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Covelline,  Covellite.  227. 

Ditroyte,  295. 

Crednerite.  256. 

Dog-Tooth  Spar,  378. 

Crichtonite,  248. 

Dolerophanite,  368. 

Crocidolite,  276. 

Dolomite,  379. 

Crocoite,  Crocoisite,  363. 

Domeykite,  212. 

Cronstedtite,  335. 

Doppelspath,  377. 

Crookesite.  218. 

Dopplerite,  393. 

Cryolite,  242. 

Dreelite,  368. 

Cryophyllite,  293. 

Dry-bone,  382. 

Cryptohalite,  242. 

Dudleyite,  836. 

Cryptolite,  342. 

Dufrenite,  356. 

Cryptomorphite,  360. 

Dufrenoysite,  229. 

Cuban,  Cubanite,  223. 

Durangite,  348. 

Culsageeite,  333. 

Duxite,  393. 

Cummingtonite,  275. 

Dyscrasite,  212. 

Cuprocalcite,  389. 

Dysluite,  250. 

Cuprite,  244. 

Dysodile,  393. 

Cupromagnesite,  373. 

Dysyntribite,  331. 

Cuproscheelite,  362. 

Cuprotungstite,  362. 

Earthy  Cobalt,  261. 

Cyanite,  310. 

Edenite,  275. 

Cyanochalcite,  317. 

Edingtonite,  319. 

Cyanotrichite,  375. 

Ed  ward  site,  v.  Monazite. 

Cymatolite,  327. 

Ehlite,  352. 

Eisenbluthe,  383. 

Damourite,  831. 

Eisenglanz,  246. 

Danaite,  226. 

Eisenglimmer,  247. 

Danalite,  280. 

Eisenkies,  221. 

;  Danburite,  2S9. 

Eisenkiesel.  c.  Quarts. 

Datholite,  Datolite,  312. 

Eisenrose,  247. 

i  Daubreelite,  220. 

Eisensinter,  v.  Pitticite. 

Daubreite,  240. 

Eisenspath,  381. 

Davidsonite,  277. 

Eisspath,  304. 

Davyne,  Daviua,  294. 

Ekebergite,  294. 

Dawson  ite,  388. 

Ekmannite,  332. 

Dechenite,  345. 

Elasolite,  294. 

Degeroite,  332. 

Elaterite,  392. 

Delessite,  334. 

Electrurn,  199. 

Delvauxite,  r.  Dufrenite. 

Embolite,  238. 

Demidoffite,  317. 

Embrithite,  v.  Boulangerite. 

Derbyshire  spar,  v.  Fluorite. 

Emerald,  277. 

Descloizite,  345. 

Emerald  nickel,  388. 

Desmine,  324. 

Emery,  246. 

Dewalquite,  288. 

Emplectite,  228. 

Dcweylite,  329. 

Enargite,  235. 

,  Diabantachronnyn,  333. 

Enccladite,  v.  Warwickite. 

Diabantite,  333. 

Enstatite,  268. 

Diaclasite,  269. 

Enysite,  375. 

Diadochite,  357. 

Eosite,  363. 

1  Diallage,  Green,  271. 

Ephesite,  332. 

Diallogite,  Dialogite,  381. 

Epiboulangerite,  232. 

Diamond,  206. 

Epidote,  285. 

Dianite,  v.  Columbite. 

Epigenite.  236. 

Diaphonte,  230. 

Epistilhite,  825. 

Diaspore,  257. 

Epsom  Salt,  Epsomite,  372. 

Dichroite,  289. 

Erbsenstein,  378. 

Dihydrite,  352. 

Erdkobalt,  201. 

Dimorphite,  210. 

Erdol,  394. 

Dinite,  392. 

Erdpech,  394 

Diopside,  271. 

Eremite,  v.  Monazite. 

Dioptase,  279. 

Erinite,  352. 

Dipyre,  294. 

Erubescite,  215. 

Discrasite,  r.  Dyscrasite. 

Erythrite,  350. 

Disterrite  =  Brandisite. 

Erythrosiderite,  239. 

Disthene,  310. 

Esmarkite,  331. 

4S0 

Essonite,  2S2. 
Ettringite,  373. 
Eoeairite.  213. 
Li.ioiir.jitr;.  351. 
Eudase,  311. 
Eucolite.  277. 
Emiialyta,  Eudyalite,  877. 
Kuduophit*   333. 
Engenglara,  ».  Polybaaite. 
Eukairite.  c.  Eucairitc 
Euklas,  811. 
Enlyliiic.  Enlyf.it.-.  380. 
Eumanite.  2-><t. 
Enosmite.  893. 
Enpbyllite,  :Kii. 
Eoxenite,  340. 

Fahlen,  233. 
Fahlnnite.  331. 
Famatinito,  238. 
Faserqiiartz,  270. 
FaRHnite,  271. 
Fauja*iU>,  322. 
Fauserite,  372. 
Fayalit*,  378. 
Featlier  ore.  229. 
Feduren,  229. 
Fcitsni,  287, 
Fel<i«par  Group,  297. 
FeWte,  801,  MM, 
Feldspath,  v.  Feldspar. 
Ferguaonite.  340. 
FerroilmeniW,  338. 
Feue.-bJt:n.1o.  230. 
Feiierslem  Sflfi. 
Fibrolerrite,  373. 
Fibrolitc.  SOU. 
Fichtelite.  332. 
Fiorite,  SKI. 
Fireblcnde,  230. 
Flint,  Sflii. 
Floa  Intone  207. 
Flos  fori,  383. 
Fliiellite,  242. 
Fluocerite,  242. 
Flu  or -apatite,  343. 
Fluor,  FJnorite,  241. 

FJbot  Spar,  241. 
FlaHsspath,  241. 
Foliated  tellurium,  c.  Nagya- 


gita. 
Fi"iiiiriiin'b!«a 


Fores 


limestone,  ; 


Fomterite,  278. 
Fowlerite,  272. 
Francolite,  343. 
Franklinite,  251. 
Freibergi  t«,  233. 
Freieslebenite,  231 
Frenselite,  211. 
Friedelito,  S8tt 


Galena,  Galenite,  218. 
Galn.ei,3171383. 
Garnet,  280. 
Gamicrite,  329. 

Oast  aid  its.  270. 
Guanovulite,  370. 
Gay-Lussite,  387. 
GearltButite,  243. 
Gehlenit*,  309. 
Geierite,  ft  Geyeote. 
Getrowtein,  307. 
Gelbbleieri.  302. 
Geiithite,  329. 
Geooerite.  392. 
Ge.imyridte,  309. 

Gersdorffit*,  224. 


Geyei 


1,328. 


Geyserim,  207. 

Gibusite,  200. 

Gieseckite,  330;  395. 

Gigautolite,  331. 

Gilbertiw,  831. 

Gillingite,  332. 

Girasol,  207. 

Giamondine,  Giamondite,  319. 

Glamkobalt,  v.  Cobaltite. 

OhiHiirite,  '.'•  Arcaniw. 

Glnsen,    Glanierz,    e.    Argen- 

titm. 

Glaulwr  salt.  370. 
Glauber!  te,  309. 
Glaucodot,  226. 


Glan 


!,  327. 


Glnucophane,  27S. 
Glimmer,  r.  Mica. 
Globnlites,  110. 
Umctinitc,  323. 
Gold,  199. 

Goldtellur,  p.  Sylvanite. 
Gosheiiite.  277. 
Goslaritc,  373. 
Gtithite,  SS8. 
Grahatmte.  394. 
Grammatite,  275. 
Granat,  280. 
Grai'liio  i.-;ii:iii:i.!.  220. 
Gnj.hite,  208. 

Gray  antimony,  210. 
BdpHt,  233. 


Grossularite,  281. 
GrUnauite,  215. 
Griinbleiera.  344. 
Guadalcararite.  21i 
Gunnajuatite,  211, 
Guano,  343. 
Guariuite,  314. 
Gtlmbelite.331. 
Guyarguillite.  393 


Gyps,  t.  Gypaom. 
Gypsum,  S70. 
Gyrolite,  310. 

Haarkiea,  219;   225. 
Haaraalx,  373. 
HafnefiordiTe,  301. 
Hagemannite.  243. 
Haidingerite,  349. 
Halite,  237. 
HoUite,  333. 
HaUoysite.  330. 
Halotricliite,  373. 
Hamartite,  386. 
Hannotome,  324. 
Harrisi te,  218. 
Hartite,  392. 

Hatchettit*.  Hatcbettine.  392. 
Hanerite.  222. 
HaDamannite,  255. 
Haiiyuc.  llaiiynity,  296. 
Haydenite,  322. 
Haytorite,  313. 
Heavy  Bpar,  365. 
Hebronite,  MS. 
Hedenbergite.  271. 
Hodyphane,  345. 
Heliotrope.  204. 
•  *      Hetvite,  28a 


il.-ii. 


:,  24(1. 


Brown,  S 
Ilenwcmditfl,  356. 
Hercynite,  250. 
Herderitc,  348. 
Jlormamiolite.  339, 
Herachelite,  322. 
Hessite,  210, 
Hessonite,  n.  Essonite. 
Heteroniorphite,  o.  Jameson' 

its. 
HcDlandlte,  325. 
Hcxagomte,  276. 
Hielmite,  339. 
Higbgnte  resin.  893. 
Hiningerite,  332. 
Hoarneaite,  349. 
Hrjlzupal,  r-.  Wood  Opal. 
Hols-Zion.  253. 
Honey-stone.  ITrjnigBtein. 390. 
ll,»rl>:ioiiite,210. 
Hornblende,  274, 
Hora  silver,  238. 
Hornstone,  205. 
Horse-flesh  DM,  e.  Boraite. 
il.-rt,.,!,,. lite.  278. 
Houghite.  200. 
Hovite,  B88. 


Uumtioltltiiie,  300. 
Humbolcltlliw.  2»4. 
Humbokitite,  312. 
Humite,  305,  306. 
Hurt*aulite,3j0. 


Hiironite,  331. 
Hyacinth,  282,  383. 
Hyalite,  207. 
Hysilophane,  300. 
Hynlnsiderite.  278. 
HydrargilliM,  280. 
[(y.lv.irp,'yritp,  2-1.1. 
Hi  (Irani  it;  linii>.s1  out,  378. 
!iviir.:Lriijirite,  344, 
HyJrocy unite,  3(18. 
Hydrodolomita,  383, 
Hydrorluorite, 343. 
H  ■..]). .nm-.'i['--iu'.  ;1h7. 
Kvdrumica  Croup,  ;31. 
Hv,lriji.liir.c,  339. 
Hydrotalcite,  200. 
Hydrotitanite,  249. 
Hydnreinnitt,  388. 
HygTopiiilite,  331. 
Hypargyrite.  22M 


Hypochlorite,  380. 

Ice  spur,  303. 
Iceland  upar,  377. 
IiIiiiiHw,  sea 

Idriiilii.u,  l.li-i:,i:i.-,  392. 
Ihleite.  373. 


Ihii. 


■,  247. 


lineman  nito,  283. 
Ilvnite.  287. 
ludium'te.  390. 
indiuolita,  308. 
lounrgyrite,  238. 
Iud-ilh.  r.  ■■^. 
Iiwlvrite,  338. 
IofiVc,  2811. 
Iridutunine,  303. 
Iron,  204. 
Iron  pyrites,  221. 

Magnetic,  219. 

White,  235. 
Ironstone.  I'lay.  247.  259. 
Iserine.  Isorite,  243. 
Isoclnsile.  Sol. 
Itaeoluinytu,  207. 
Ivigtite,  332. 
Ixolyte,  303. 

Jaeolwite,  MO. 
Jade,  Common,  375, 
Jadeito,  387. 
Jamen-mito,  330, 

Jargon,  383. 
Jasper,  2<S3. 
J  au  I  incite,  :" 


JolTor 


■,  883. 


Jet,  HIM. 
Jol inn] lite,  373. 
Jollytc.  332. 
Jordanite.  239. 
JoHeite.  311. 
Julianite,  234. 


I  N.  B  —  Many  names  i 
I  with  an  initial  K  in  Gen 
1  begin  with  U  in  English. 

i  Kalnit,  355. 

|  Kiiligliinmcr,  231. 

:  Knlinibi.  373. 

i  Knlk    lariuotome.  V.  Phil 

Kalk-uranit,  337. 
Kalk.-path   370. 

:  ;,..  I.--..  I. ...it  ,ir.  352. 
I  Kallait,  335. 


Kaolin,  Kaolinite,  329. 
flsireliuitu,  203. 
Katie  uaiige.  304. 
Keadugine,  373. 
Keilhauite.  314. 
Keungottite,  228. 
K.-i-iir-ryrLtt!.  ->;i:!. 
Kermes.  Kenunsilti,  382, 
Ktrolith,  t,  (Jerolite, 
Kerrite,  333. 
Kieael,  t  <Jnatti. 
Kiestilkupfur,  316. 
KieweiwUmUth,  280, 
Kiesel/.inkerz,  317. 
Kieserite,  373. 
Killiuile,  331. 
(ii.tcliUinite,  388. 
Kjeniliine,  34U. 
Klaprotbolite,  329. 
Kliuuelilor,  334. 
Kuebelito,  278. 
Kobahbliithe,  350. 
Ki..l.i!lt.u'l«iu!,  324. 
K..I,;iltki'H.    c.  LinilHlite. 
K-ibaltniekelkieji,  3J3. 
Kobellitt.  233. 
Kochclite.  341. 
I  Koohsatz,  337. 
Kolde,  c.  Coal. 
Kokkulit.  c.  Coccolite. 
K,,n--I,-  r-in-  .203. 
Konigiiu!,  3T4. 


Koupholite,  318. 
Kraiitiite,  303. 
KriiittOUlle,  230. 
Kn-menrite,  238. 

Krisuvigite.  375. 
Kronkite,  375. 
Kii^f  trail  timonglnnz.  228. 
KupfcHiltispatb.  374.  ■ 
Km.f-vglauz,  217. 
Kupferglimiw  r.  353. 
Kiip£eruidigT  337. 


.    Kupferkics,  223. 

KnpferlaHiir,  380. 

Kupfuruiekel.  330. 

Knj.ltr^mmLcrv..  373. 

Kn|it'<'r.>'.i.'li;iiiiu,  352. 

Kti[jfV,i-M.,liHVi/o,  213. 

KiipUWiM,  S74. 
■    Kupfer-uraiiit.  330. 

KuptVr- vitriol.  372. 

K!i]il".r\vi-muthglaur.,  22- 

Kyanito,  310. 

Labradoiite,  299. 
Labrador  feldspar.  309. 

Ijigouiw,  300. 

L:Lli:i!'kiti 

Langil 
Liuithatiit 
J.apia-lniuli.  29(5. 
Larderellite,  300. 
LaMirntein,  206. 
Latrobite,  e.  Auorthite, 
Lnuinouite,  Lauuiontite,  318, 
Laurite,  225. 

Lozulite,  353. 
Lead.  301. 
LeodhillitR,  388. 
Leberkica,  r.  Marcasite. 
Leooutile.  370. 
Ledererite,  323. 
Lederite,  514. 
Lehrbacbite.  315, 
LeopoUlite,  23M. 
Lepidolite.  202. 
Lcpidomelnne.  291. 
Lesleyite,  332. 
Letteomite.  375. 
Leuuaugito,  271. 
L'lielittPiln  v,;ilc.  3:15. 
Lencite,  21111. 
Leneopelrite.  393. 
Lencopl.imite,  278. 
[  Leucopyrite,  22ii. 
l,jvi;;ln.nite.  210. 
Levyne,  Leivniti    33). 
LI.,  iv-olyte.  249. 
Libethenite,  351. 
Liebigite,  390. 
Lievnte.  2(*7. 
Lignite,  300. 


...  304. 


Liirnri 


,8  4. 


;■.'■.! 


Liini-Ktotit, 

'""  "[','.  :;il.' 
>.-.  233. 

Liroeonite,  353. 


Lollinpte.  326. 
Low-site,  'ATI. 
Lowigite,  374. 
LoxocLwe,  301 
Ludlomite.  350. 


Muck'.  309. 
Maconite,  333. 

ihunidiifaiiitiii,  ki. 


Green,  389. 
Mnlncolite.  271. 
Maldonite.  199. 


Manga"  ite,  258. 
Manganwulcii--.  -54. 

'.].■.;  ■■■!'.}  !.:::■.  290. 

_M:iTr;:il:-|>:i!!l.   381. 

Marble,  378. 

Vera  -antique,  I 
Maroasitc,  225. 
Mania  rite,  335. 


Ma>-e;i:;i 
Jl  :.■■]-.■ -h 

Mawmite.  :tlii. 
Miuwhu-t,  245. 

M   •■...>,  ,,     2i(\. 


too. 


Mclnnit*.  227. 

Nadorite.  348. 

Menaccnnite.  247. 

Nagvagite.  237. 

Hendii>Lto,  240. 

NaViaqualile,  260. 

Honduzitc,  373. 

Xantokite,  338. 

Meneghinile.  234. 

Naphtha,  301. 

Mengite.  340. 

Napthaline.  392. 

Meunipe.  255. 

Natrolite.  320. 

Mercury.  Native,  203. 

Natron.  387. 

Mewtine,  Menitite,  381. 

NatrouUiriirstleit*.  359. 

Mcaolite.  321. 

Knumnnuite,  2  3. 

Mftolvw,  320. 

Needle  i>re,  '.  ALkinite. 
Kemalite,  260. 

M-'tiil.nisliite   340. 

}l.--in,  ImiaWite,  210. 

Neotokite,  333. 

Metaxite.  329. 

Ni-jili!  lini*.  Xephelite.  384. 

Mej-raacit*,  2«2. 

Nephrite.  275. 

Newjanskit*.  202. 

M,«  Group,  =J80. 

Newportite,  338. 

Mirhw-l«..iiite.  2-88. 

Niceolite,  220. 

Min...  line.  SIM. 

Jcickel  glanee,  r     C.eredorffite. 

ilfcrolite.337 

SiekelarHeiiikKlaiii.  224. 

Jik:ri-i]itilj]litj!s,  Mieroplokites, 

Mck.-liir-iTMlik!'--.  224. 

300. 

Nn-kilMuthe,  360 

Nickelglanj-,  c    Gcrslorffite. 

irtitrffljIiliiiHi.  328. 

Nick-lkiw,  218. 

Millrriw.  2  9 

'-     ,       .. .1.^1.  368. 

Miiueh-iic.  Mimctite.  344. 

Mobile,  338. 

Miim-row},  Miiietcaite,  344. 

Nitre.  357. 

Mineral  cool,  31)3. 

Xitrocolcite,  357. 

oil.  391. 

N'hr-.glaul-.  nr,-   357. 

Ii  it  eh.  ;194. 

Nilh-maB-...,*-..  357. 

tor,  391. 

Nohlile,  340. 

Minium.  255. 

Nontronite,  338. 

Miraliilite,  370. 

No*ean,  Nosit*,  29*1. 

Miapickel,  Sffii, 

NiiiiiTu  iie.  ;!2lt. 

MIkv.  373. 

Xutcilite.  r.  Wernerite. 

MiHimilP.  294. 

M,.lvl.,l.;iii;liiiii!,2Il. 

Ochre,  red.  247. 

.M1.:Vl>,l;„1--vkt-r.  203. 

Octiihedrile,  255, 

M.ilvi.trmte.  211. 

(Kllaeherite.  :;32. 

MolvMite.  2li2. 

okenite,  :nn. 

Mulmt--,  2:19. 

Oldhamite.  2  IS. 

Mimazitv.  SHa. 

Oligoelaw-,  301. 

M.-ii-l-ti-iii,  c  Moonstone. 

.M.-iiim-.iite.  :IW. 

Olivine.  278. 

Mi.nralitii.  3111. 

Onvit.  Sfi-i. 

lluntanit-'.  .175. 

Oolite.  :C8. 

M-n.U'l.ra-iL'.  348. 

Opal,  200. 

loutioe  lite,  278. 

Ophinlite,  32$,  380. 

3t-  iliuarlite.       Gypsum. 

OnuwiUso  (H 

0*m  iridium.  303. 


lentlnr.  275. 

Oweiut-*,  330. 

.  Mnronion 

|  Orarkite.  ;I20. 

MllSenvit 

'  Ozocerite.  Oiokerit 

ilite,  Meliilite, 

linophatn-,  878 

384. 

Mi.--.mto 

r.  Sii'i^eniw. 

I  Pachnolite.  348. 
Papodite,  327,  330. 

tiphnniie.  278. 
tike,  390. 

!  Nad--l--r* 
NadcliL-u 

ith.  320. 

Paialiergite.  272. 
|  Palagonite,  331. 

Palladium,  Native,  203. 
Paraffin,  801.  * 
PaniHonite.  388, 
Parankerit-e,  380. 
Paraathite,  294. 
Parasite,  c.  Itoracite. 
Parathorite,  818. 
P.irganite.  275. 
Parisite.  S«l. 
Parophite,  331 
Patteraonite,  .130. 
Pcalite,  267. 

Peart- mica,  r.  Maigttlte, 
Pearl  -Bpar,  379. 
Pcohkolile.  393. 
Pechopal,  207. 
Pcctolite.  315. 
Peganite,  350. 
Pi^'inukiliU'.  i".  Orthoclawe. 

pcSiamittt,  tea 

Feuoatite,  388. 
1'e.min--.  Pi-!initi:|.;,  333. 
Perovliie,  340. 
Pfriclnso,  Pcriclasite,  243. 
Pttkl.it,  27H     308. 
Pyridine.  Penklin.  302. 
PeriBtorite.  303. 
Perl-Glimmer.  335. 
Perltiite,  3<H. 
Perofskite,  343. 

pMowakit  24a 
Petnlite,  273. 
Petroleum.  301. 
Fetzite,  217. 
Phacolite,  322. 

PU:l|-|ll;l..:.>lif\  Itlft 

t'tui-niiiMJiiilr-riti.',  354. 
Fhenaoita,  l'heuakit,  279. 
Piiillipite,  37."). 
Pliillin-iU'.  i;3:l. 
Pblogopite,  200. 
Phuiuicochroito,  304. 
Pholerite,  330. 
Phosgonito,  388. 
Phoaphocerite,  342. 
Ph(w|i)iiK'h'ik.-ii ''.  '-''i'2. 
Puu-pWhnmjiti.    W4. 
Phosphorite,  848, 
Phyllite,  330. 
Phymlite,  311. 
PiauKite.  304. 
Piekuringite.  373. 
Piootite.  240. 
Pierolite,  330. 
I'icvuin.riie.  373. 

l'i<Ti'|pii:irm;ii.-"-ilr,  3-19. 

Pictite,  314. 
Piwlmoutit-e,  280. 
Pihlite.  337. 
Piiinitfi.  323. 


■  ■lit; 
te,  330. 


CJDEX. 

PiBtomerite.  881. 
Pitchblende,  232. 
['itu.-uhult,  391. 

Pittirif.   f'Uiiil.  357. 

PlaKi<M.'li1Sl-.  3!t;'. 

Plogiimltc,  289. 

Plasma,  204. 
Planter  of  Paris,  371. 
Platinum,  Native,  201. 
Platiniridiuiu,  302. 

:  l'[i',.iiri>ti-.  .'    spinel. 
I'lmiiliiisfO.  209. 
PlumnlWhniie.  319. 
ritinilM.-nirjmit--.  355. 
PlimiWtili.  i\  Boulonge 
Polianitc,  250. 
Pol  Incite.  Pollux,  277. 

Polyargyrite.  235. 
Polybsntft,  835. 

Polvcrasc,  340. 

Polychroilite,  331. 

Polyhalite,  371. 

'  Polymignite,  340. 

'  PoonahliWt.  3"- 


I  1'nrccllnvhit 


330. 


I  Pra*e.  2<l4. 
I  Praaino.  BBS. 
PraHHilito,  331. 

Prclazzitc,  388. 
Fretfnttite.  332. 

Prehnitu,  318. 


360 


143. 


Protouastite.  268. 
Frouatite,  231 
PniaHiim  blue,  Native,  350. 
Pi-7.ilira.nit.-.  21(1,238. 

pM;iii]e..-ii[.iii!iiil''\  330. 


IV..;,. 


852. 


Pwiiulopbito,  834. 
Psilotnelnno.  260. 
Psittacmito  352, 
Pncherile,  345. 
Purple  copper.  215. 
Pyouite,  e.  Tops*. 
PyrnlloliW.  330. 
PyriirgiUitc,  381. 

u.  271. 

i,  Arsenical.  235. 

Auriferous,   100. 
(Japillary,  210. 
Cockscomb.  235. 
Copper,  233. 
Iron,  221. 
Majmetic,  319, 
Kadiate.1.  235. 

White  iron,  225. 


Pyroohroite,  300. 

Pyroeonite,  243. 
Pyrolusite,  356. 
Pyromorphite,  344. 
Pyrope,  281. 
I'yrophyllite.  337. 
Pyropi  twite,  303. 
Pyrorotimte,  308. 
PyroHClerlte,  IBM. 
Pyrwmialite,  318. 
PyroHtilpnite,  23ft 
Pyroxene,  270. 
l'yrrbite.  337. 
Pyrrhoniderite.  258. 
j  Pyrrhotit*.  210. 


Roilelnn,  331. 

Itmliiit.;-]  I'Vi-ii.-,  225. 
Kaiiuondite,  873. 
RaUonite,  243. 
Rntofkite,  241. 
Rauite,  320. 


Ran 


Re  J  copper  i 


.  'm. 
■  am 


j.  944. 

».  241. 


iron  ore,  247 

ochre.  347 

river  ok.  230,  331. 

sine  ok,  244. 
Refdauskite,  330. 
Reminjrtonite,  3HJ. 
Renf*eluerit«.  320. 
Renoiiito,  3  7 
1  ;■  ■ : ii.  Mineral,  303. 
Rertormelito.  331. 


Eetin 
Ben 


..  32!>. 
303, 


Rhsetiiito,  310. 
Rhatnte,  855. 
Rh.Mlochrosite,  381. 
Rhodonite,  272. 
Rhomb-spar,  376. 
Rbiacolite,  304. 
lUoiiitu  234. 
RipiJolite,  331. 


,;(7». 

milk.  37d. 

salt.  237. 
Rfemcritc.  373. 
Rccpperite,  278. 
Ikc-wlorite,  349. 


Ilojjcn 


.  :;;n. 
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Rose  quartz,  264. 
Roselite,  350. 
Rosthornite,  393. 
Rosite,  331. 
Rothbleierz,  363. 
Rotheiscnerz,  246. 
Rothgiiltigerz,  230,  231. 
Rothkupfererz,  244. 
Rothniekelkies,  220. 
Rothoffite.  281. 
Rothzinkerz,  244. 
Rubellite.  308. 
Ruby,  Spinel,  Almandine,  249. 

Oriental,  246. 
Rubv-blende,  r.  Pvrargyrite. 
Rubv  silver,  230,  231. 
Ruiherfordite,  340. 
Rutile,  254. 
Ryacolite,  c.  Rhyacolite. 

Sahlite,  271. 
Sal  ammoniac,  238. 
Salmiak.  238. 
Salt,  Common,  237. 
Samarskite,  339. 
Sammetblende,  258. 
Sanidin.  303. 
Saponite,  330. 
Sapphire,  246 ;  308. 
Sarcolite.  294. 
Sarcopside,  347. 
Sard.  265. 
Sardonyx.  265. 
Saitorite.  228. 
Sassolite.  Sassolin,  35K. 
Satin-spar.  371.  378,  383. 
Saussurite.  2*7. 
Savite.  '•.  Xatrolite. 
Scapolitc  Group,  293. 
Sciiaumspath,  378. 
Schee'rite.  3»>2. 
Scheeivrite.  3!)1. 
SchielYr^path.  378. 
SchilijriaM-rz.  230. 
Schiller-spar.  329. 
Sehirmeritc.  229. 
Schmirgel.  246. 
Schorlomite,  315. 
Schraulite.  393. 
Schreibei>ite.  220. 
Schrifterz,  Sehrilt-tellur.  226. 
Schruckeringite,  390. 
Schuppeu>teiii.  293. 
Sol i w a rtzei n  I  >e r^i t  e .  240. 
Sehwarzktipfercrz,  245. 
Schwatv.lie,  233. 
Schwef,  lki.s,  221. 
Schweispath.  3«>5. 
Selt  rctinite.  393. 
Scli  roclase.  228. 
Scolecite,  Scolezite,  321. 
Scorodite,  353. 
Seebachite,  322. 
114. 


Selenquecksilber,  215. 

Sellaite,  242. 

Semeline,  313. 

Senarmoutite,  262. 

Sepiolite,  327. 

Serpentine,  328. 

Seybertite.  330. 

Shepardite.  220. 

Siderite.  381. 

Sicgburgite,  393. 

Siegenite,  223. 

Silaonite,  211. 

Silbcramalgam,  203. 

Silberglanz,  213. 

Silbcrhornerz.  238. 

Silberkupferglanz,  218. 

Silex,  r.  Quartz. 

Silicified  wood,  264. 

Siliceous  sinter,  265.  267. 

Silicoborocaleite,  360. 

Sillimanito,  309. 

Silver,  201. 

Silver  glance.  213. 

Simonvitc.  372. 

Sinter'  Siliceous,  265,  267. 

Sismondine,  3-16. 

Sisserkite.  202. 

Skapolith.  r.  Senpolite. 

Skleroklas,  e.  Sartorite. 

Skolezit,  t\  Scolecite. 

Skutt  erudite.  224. 

Smaltine,  Smaltite,  223. 

Smara«rdite.  2j5. 

Smectite,  327. 

Sniitbs«»nite,  382. 

Soapstone,  '!2<>. 

Soda  nitre.  350. 
i  SodaMte,  295. 
,  Sonmiite,  294. 

Sonm-iiMr-in.  r.  Sunstone. 

Sparg.-Nifiii,  343. 
!  Spathic  iron.  3*1. 
!  Sp:«thiopyrite.  224. 

Sp  -ar  Pvritcs,  225. 

Speck^tein,  326  ;   330. 
;  Sjw -eular  Iron,  216. 
'  Speirkies,  225. 
!  Spcssartiic.  2*2. 
,  Speiskobalt.  223. 
1  Spluerosideritc,  381. 

Splucrostilhite,  324. 

Sphalerite,  215. 

Sphene,  313. 

Spiautcrile,  220. 
!  Spinel,  249. 
!  Spinth«"-re.  313. 
■  Spodumene,  273. 

Spriklglaserz,  234. 

Sprudelstein,  383. 

Staff  elite,  r.  Phosphorite. 

Stalactite,  37*. 

Stalagmite,  378. 

Stanekite,  393. 

Stannite,  223. 

Staurolito,  Staurotide,  314. 


Steatite,  326. 
Steinkohle,  395. 
Steinmark,  3:30. 
Steinol,  391. 
Steinsalz,  237. 
Stephanite,  2:34. 
Sterlingite,  332. 
Stern  bergite,  218. 
Stibioferrite,  348. 
Stibnite,  210. 
Stilbite,  324  ;  335. 
Stilpnomelaue.  327. 
Stolzite.  362. 
Strahlcrz,  852. 
Strahlkies,  225. 
Strahlstein.  275. 
Strahlzeolith,  t.  Stilbite. 
Strigovite,  »*W5. 
Stroineycrite,  218. 
Strontianite,  384. 
Struvitc,  349. 
Stylotyp.  Stylotypite,  232. 
Succinellite,  393. 
Succinite,  392. 
Sulphur,  Native,  206. 
Sunstone,  301,  803. 
SuiMumitc.  369. 
Sussexite,  358. 
Svlvanite,  226. 
Sylvine.  Sylvite,  238. 
Syngenite,  372. 
Szaibelyte,  358. 

Tabergite,  334. 
Tabular  spar.  269. 
Tachhydrite.  239. 
Tafclspath.  269. 
,  Tagil ite.  351. 

■  Talc.  326. 

'  Tnllingite.  240. 
(  Tantaiite,  337. 

Tapalpite,  217. 
!  Tapiolite.  339. 

Tasmanite.  393. 

Tellur.  (iediogen.  205. 

Tellurljismuth,  211. 

Tellurium,  IJismuthic.  211. 
Foliated,  227. 
Graphic.  226. 
Native,  2u5. 

Tellursilber.  216. 

Telhmvismuth,  211. 

Tengerite.  38S. 

Teunantite,  234. 

Tenorite,  245. 

Tephroite.  278. 

Tesseralkies,  224. 

Tetradymite,  211. 

Tetrahelrite,  233. 

Thenardite.  31  iS 

Thomsenolite.  243. 

Thomsomte.  320. 
|  Thorite.  318. 
i  Thulite.  287. 

■  Thuringite,  336. 
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Tiemannite,  215 
Til  j*  ore,  244. 
Tin,  Native,  204. 
Tin  ore.  Tin  Stone,  25?}. 
Tin  {ivriteH,  v.  Stamiiwj. 
Tinkal,  359. 
Titaneisen,  247. 
Titanic  iron,  247. 
Titanite,  313. 
Tiza.  c.  Ulcxite. 
Tocornalite,  238. 
Topaz,  310. 

False.  264. 
Topazolitc,  2*2. 
Torbanite.  396,  393. 
Torbcrnite,  Torberite,  336. 
Tourmaline,  307. 
Travertine,  378. 
Tremolite,  275. 
Trichite,  110. 
Triclanite,  331. 
Tridymite,  206. 
Triphylite,  Triphyline,  347. 
Triplite,  347. 
Tripolite,  2<57. 
Tritomite,  318. 
Trogeritc,  357. 
Troilite,  220. 
Trona,  380. 
Troostite,  279. 
Twchelfkinite,  314. 
Tschennakite,  301. 
T.sohermigite,  373. 
Tufa,  Calcareous,  378. 
Tungstite,  262. 
Turgite.  257. 
Turmalin,  307. 
Turnerite,  346. 
Turquois,  355. 
Tyrite,  340. 
Tyrolite,  352. 

Ulexite,  359. 
TJllmannite,  225. 
Ultramarine,  296. 
Unionite,  287. 
TTraconise,  Uraoonite,  375. 
ITrangliinmer,  356,  357. 
IJrauin,  Uraniiiite,  252. 
Urauite,  356,  367. 
ITrankalk,  390. 
Uranraica,  356,  357. 
Uranochalcite,  375. 
Uranophaiie,  319. 
TJranospinite,  357. 
Uranotantalite,  339. 
Uranotile,  319. 


Uranpecherz,  252. 
Urao,  387. 
Urpethite.  391. 
Uwarowit,  282. 

Vaalite,  333. 
Valeutinite,  262. 
Vanadinite,  345. 
Vaucpieline,  Vauquelinite,  364 
Vord- antique,  328. 
Vermiculite,  333. 
Vesuvianite.  283. 
Veszelyite,  351. 
Victorito.  208. 
Villarsite,  318. 
Vitreous  copper,  217. 

silver,  213. 
Vitriol,  Blue,  372. 
Yivianite,  349. 
Voglianite,  375. 
Voglite,  390. 
Volknerite,  260. 
Volborthite,  352. 
Voltaite,  373. 
Vorhauserit*,  329. 
Vulpinite,  367. 


Wad,  261. 
Wagnerite,  346. 
Walchowite.  393. 
Walpuxgite,  357. 
Wapplerite,  349. 
Wamngtonite,  374. 
Warwickite,  3(50. 
Wavellite.  354. 
Websterite,  v.  Aluminite. 
Wehrlite,  211. 
Weiwibleierz.  385. 
Weissite,  331. 
WeisspieRsglaaerz,  262. 
Wernerite,  294. 
Werthcmanite,  374. 
Westainite,  310. 
Wheelerite,  393. 
Wheel-ore,  231. 
Whewellite,  390. 
Whitnevite,  213. 
Wriehtine,  Wichtiaite,  277. 
Willooxite,  3.36. 
Willemite,  279. 
Williamsite,  329. 
Wrilsonite,  331. 
Winklerite,  350. 
Winkworthite,  360. 
Wiserine,  255.  342. 
W'iamuth,  Gediegen,  205. 
Wismuthglanz,  210. 


Wismuthockcr,  262. 
Winmuthspath.  390. 
Witherite,  384. 
Wittichenite,  232. 
Wocheinite,  259. 
Wohlerite,  278. 
Wolfachite,  225. 
Wolfram,  361. 
Wolframite,  361. 
Wollantonite.  269. 
!  Wollongougite,  394. 
Wood-opal,  267. 
Wood  Tin.  253. 
Woodwardite.  375. 
Wiirthite,  310. 
Wulfenite,  362. 
Wurfelerz,  354. 
Wurtzite,  220. 

i 

j  Xauthophyllite,  336. 
!  Xanthosiderite,  259. 

Xenotime,  342. 

Xylorctinite,  393. 

Yenite,  287. 
!  Yttergranat,  281. 
I  Ytterspath,  342. 

Yttrocerite,  242. 

Yttrotantalite,  339, 340. 

Yttrotitanite,  314. 

Znratite,  J188. 
Zeolite  Section,  320. 
Zepharovichite,  354. 
Zeunerite,  357. 
Ziegelerz,  244. 
ZietriBikite.  392. 
Zinc.  Native.  204. 
Zinc  blende,  215. 
Zinc  bloom,  v.  Hydrozincite. 
Zinc  ore,  Red,  244. 
Zincite,  244 
Zinkbliithc,  388. 
Zinkenite,  228. 
Zinkspath,  382. 
Zinnerz,  Zinnstein,  253. 
Zinnkies,  22:3. 
Zinnober,  218. 
Zinnwaldite.  v.  Lepidolite. 
Zippeite.  375. 
Zircon,  282. 
Zoiwite,  286. 
Zciblitzite,  329. 
Zonochlorite,  318. 
Zorgite,  215. 
Zwieselite,  347. 
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Rose  quartz,  264. 
Roselite,  350. 
Rosthoraite,  393. 
Rosite,  331. 
Rothbleierz,  80S. 
Rotheisenerz,  240. 
Rothgiiltigerz,  230,  231. 
Rothkupfererz,  244. 
Rothuickelkies,  220. 
Rothoffite,  281. 
Rothzinkerz.  244. 
Rubellite.  308. 
Ruby.  Spinel,  Almandine,  249. 

Oriental,  246. 
Ruby-blonde,  v.  Pyrargyrite. 
Rubv  silver,  230,  231. 
Ruthcrfordite,  340. 
Rutile.  204. 
Ryacolite,  c.  Rhyacolite. 

Sahlite,  271. 
Sal  ammoniac,  238. 
Salmiak.  238. 
Salt,  Common,  237. 
Samarskite,  339. 
Sammet  blende,  258. 
Son  id  in,  303. 
Sapouite,  330. 
Sapphire,  246;  308. 
Sarcolite,  294. 
Sarcopside,  347. 
Sard.  265. 
Sardonyx,  265. 
Sartorite.  228. 
Sassolite,  Sassolin,  358. 
Satin-spar,  371,  378,  383. 
SaussuriU'.  2«s7. 
Savite.  /•.  Natrolite. 
Sea  polite  (iron  p.  2113. 
Schaumspath.  378. 
Scheeiite.  :!62. 
Scheeivrite.  3!"M. 
Seine  feispath.  378. 
Sehillgia.>erz.  230. 
Schiller-spar.  329. 
Schinnerite,  229. 
Sehmirgcl,  2  Hi. 
Seln >rl< unite,  315. 
SehrauHte,  393. 
Schreibersite.  220. 
Sehrifterz,  Schritt-tellur.  226. 
Schrockeringite,  390. 
Schupprusiein.  293. 
Schwa  rtzembergite,  240. 
SohwarzkuptVrcrz,  245. 
Seh \vat7.i;  i>.  233. 
SchwcMkus.  221. 
Schwer-xpath,  365. 
ScU  retinite.  393. 
Scleroclase,  22*. 
Sc«»lreite,    Seolezite,   321. 
Seoroditc.  353. 
Seebacliiu:,   322. 
Selenblei,  214. 
Selenite,  371. 


I  Selenquecksilber,  215. 
Sellaite,  242. 
Semeline.  313. 
Senarniontite,  262. 
Sepiolite,  327. 
Serj>entine,  328. 
Seybertite,  336. 
Shepardite,  220. 
SUeritc.  381. 
Siegburgite.  393. 
Siegenite,  223. 
Silaonite,  211. 
Silberamalgarn.  203. 
Silberglanz,  213. 
Silberhornerz.  238. 
Silbcrkupferglanz,  218. 
Silex,  t.  Quartz. 
Silieified  wood,  264. 
Siliceous  sinter,  265.  267. 
Silicoboroealeite,  360. 
Sillimanite,  309. 
Silver,  201. 
Silver  glance,  213. 
Simonvite,  3i2. 
Sinter.  Siliceous,  265,  267. 
Sismondine,  336. 
SLsscrkite,  202. 
Skapolith,  c.  Scapolite. 
Sklcroklas,  v.  Sartorite. 
Skolezit,  /:.  Scolecite. 
Sk  ut  t  erudite.  224. 
Smaltine,  Smaltite,  223. 
Smaragdite.  215. 
Smectite,  327. 
Smiths,  mite.  382. 

SoMpstOllC,   326. 

Soda  nil  re.  :;59. 
Sodaljto,  295. 
Sonnnite,  294. 
Somiensirin.  r.  Sunstone. 
Spargi  Klein,  343. 
Spathic  iron,  381. 
Spat hi» ipyrite.  224. 
Sp-ar  Pyrites,  225. 
Speckst.ein,  326  ;  330. 
Specular  Iron,  216. 
Speerkics,  225. 
Spessartite,  282. 
Speiskol.alt.  223. 
Splnerosiderite,  381. 
Spluerostilbite,  324. 
Sphalerite,  215. 
Sphene,  313. 
Spiauterite,  220. 
Spinel,  249. 
Spinthere,  313. 
Spodumcne,  273. 
Sprfidglascrz,  234. 
Sprudelstein,  383. 
Staff  elite,  c.  Phosphor  lie. 
Stalactite,  378. 
Stalagmite,  378. 
Stanekite.  393. 
Stannite,  223. 
Stauroiite,  Staurotide,  314. 


Steatite,  32(5. 
Steinkohle,  395. 
Steinmark,  330. 
Steinol,  391. 
Stfcinsalz,  237. 
Stephanite,  2:34. 
Sterlingite,  332. 
SUrnbergite,  218. 
Stibioferrite,  348. 
Stibnite.  210. 
Stilbite,  324  ;  325. 
Stilpnoinelane,  327. 
Stolzite.  362. 
Strahlerz,  352. 
Strahlkies,  225. 
Strahlstein.  275. 
Strahlzeolith.  r.  Stilbite. 
Strigovite,  335. 
Stromeyerite,  218. 
Strontiauite,  384. 
Struvite,  349. 

StylotTp.  Stylotypite,  232. 
Suecinellite,  393. 
Succinite,  392. 
Sulphur,  Native,  206. 
Sunstone,  301,  303. 
Susannite,  369. 
Sussexite,  358. 
Sylvanite,  226. 
Sylvine,  Sylvite,  238. 
Syngenite,  372. 
Szaibelyto,  358. 

Tabergite,  334. 
Tabular  Fpar.  269. 
Tachhydrite.  239. 
Tafelspath,  269. 
!  Tngilite.  351. 
■  Talc,  326. 
Tallimrite.  240. 
Tantalite,  337. 
Tapalpite,  217. 
Tapiolite.  339. 
Tasinanitc.  393. 
Tellur,  Uedicgen,  205. 
Tell urbismuth,  211. 
Tellurium,  Hisrnuthic,  211. 

Foliated,  227. 

Graphic,  226. 

Native,  205. 
Tellursilber,  216. 
Tellurwismuth,  211. 
Tengerite.  388. 
Tennantite,  234. 
Tenorite.  245. 
Tephroite.  278. 
Tesseralkies,  224. 
Tetradymite,  2U. 
Tetrahe.lrite,  233. 
Thenardite.  3liS 
Thomsenolito.  243. 
Thomsomte,  320. 
Thorite.  318. 
Thulite,  287. 
Thuringite,  336. 
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Tiemannite,  215 
Til  i  ore,  244. 
Tin,  Native,  204. 
Tin  ore,  Tin  Stone,  253. 
Tin  pvrites,  r.  Stanuiie. 
Tinkal,  859. 
Titan i.ai.scn.  247. 
Titanic  iron,  247. 
Titanite,  313. 
Tiza,  r.  Ulexite. 
TocomaliUi,  238. 
Topaz,  310. 

False.  204. 
Topazolite,  282. 
Torbanite.  390.  303. 
Torbemite,  Torberite,  35G. 
Tourmalin*),  307. 
Travertine,  378. 
Tremolite,  275. 
Triohite.  110. 
Triclanite.  331. 
Tridvmite,  200. 
Triphvlite.  Triphyline,  347, 
Triplite,  347. 
Tripolite,  207. 
Tritoniite,  318. 
Trogerite.  357. 
Troilite,  220. 
Trona,  380. 
Troostite,  279. 
Tscheffkinite,  314. 
Tschormakite,  301. 
Tschenni^ite,  373. 
Tufa,  Calcareous,  378. 
Tnngstite.  202. 
Tnrjrite,  257. 
Tunnalin,  307. 
Turnerite,  340. 
Turquois,  355. 
Tyrite,  340. 
Tyrolite,  352. 

Ulexito.  350. 
Ullmannite,  225. 
Ultramarine,  290. 
ITnionito,  287. 
Uraconisc,  Uraconite,  375. 
Uranjrlimmer,  350,  357. 
Urauin,  Uraninite,  252. 
Uranite,  350,  307. 
ITrankalk,  390. 
Uranmica,  350,  357. 
Uranochalcite,  375. 
Uranophane,  319. 
Uranospinite,  357. 
Uranotantalite,  339. 
Uranotile,  319. 


Uranpeeherz,  252. 
T'rao,  3N7. 
Urpethite.  391. 
Uwarowit,  2S2. 

Vaalite,  333. 

Valentinite.  202. 

Vanadinite,  345. 

Vauqueline.  Vauquelinito,  304 

Verd-antique.  328. 

Verinieulite,  333. 

Vesuvianite.  283. 
1  Vessel  vite,  351. 
:  Victorite,  208. 

Villarsite,  318. 

Vitreous  copi>er,  217. 
1  silver,  213. 

!  Vitriol,  Blue,  372. 
|  Vivianite,  349. 
<  Yoglianite.  375. 

Vo-lin-,  390. 

V.Uknerite,  2(H). 

Volborthite,  352. 

Voltaite,  373. 

Vorliauscrite.  329. 

Vulpinite,  307. 


Wad.  201. 
Wa<rnerit<J,  340. 
Walchowite,  393. 
Walpurjrite,  357. 
Wapplerite,  349. 
Warrnigtonite,  374. 
Warwickite.  300. 
Wavellite.  354. 
Websterite,  r.  Aluminite. 
Wehrlite,  211. 
Weissbleiorz,  385. 
Weissite,  331. 
Weiaspiessglaserz,  2G2. 
Wernerite,  2J>4. 
Werthemanite,  374. 
Westanite,  310. 
Wheelerite,  393. 
Wheel-ore,  231. 
Whewellite,  390. 
Whitneyite,  213. 
Wichtine,  Wichtiaitc,  277. 
Willcoxite,  33(5. 
.  Willemite,  279. 
Williamsite,  329. 
Wilsonite,  331. 
Winklorite,  ;J50. 
W'inkworthite,  300. 
WLserino,  255,  342. 
Wismuth,  Gediepen,  205. 
Wiamuthglanz,  210. 


Wismuthoekcr,  202. 

Wismuthspath,  390. 

Witherite,  384. 

Wittichenite,  232. 

Wocheiuite,  259. 

Wohlerite,  278. 

Wolfachite,  225. 

Wolfram.  301. 

Wolframite,  301. 

Wollastonite.  209. 
j  Woliongongite.  394. 
'  Wood-oiml,  207. 
I  Wood  Tin,  253. 
:  Woodwardite,  375. 

Wurthite.  310. 
:  Wulfenite,  302. 
■  Wilrfelerz.  354. 
i  Wurtzite,  220. 


•  Xanthopbyllite,  336. 

X:inthosiderite,  259. 
;  Xenotime,  342. 

Xyloretinite,  393. 

Yenite,  287. 

Yttorprranat,  281. 

Ytterspath,  342. 

Yttrocerite,  242. 
:  Yttrotantalite,  339,  340. 
;  Yttro titanite,  314. 

Zaratito,  388. 
Zeolite  Section,  320. 
Zepharovichite,  354. 
Zeunerite,  357. 
Ziegelerz,  244. 
Zietrisikito.  392. 
Zinc.  Native.  204. 
Zinc  blende,  215. 
Zinc  bloom,  r.  Hydrozincite. 
Zinc  ore,  lied,  244. 
Zincite,  24-4 
Zinkbliithe.  388. 
Zinkenite,  228. 
Zinkspath,  382. 
Zinnerz,  Zinnstein,  253. 
Zinnkies.  223. 
Zinnol)er,  218. 
Zinnwaldite.  v.  Lepidolita 
Zippeite,  375. 
Zircon,  282. 
Zoisite,  280. 
Zoblitzite,  329. 
Zonocblorite,  318. 
Zorgite.  215. 
Zwieselite,  347. 
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DOWNING. 


FRUITS  AND  FRUIT-TREES  OF  AMERICA;    or  tfflc 

Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management  in  the  Garden  anil 

Orchard,  of  Fruit-trees  generally,  with  descriptions  of  all  the 

finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and  Foreign,  cultivated  in  this 

country.    By  A.  J.  Downing.     Second  revision  and  correction, 

with  large  additions.     By  Chas.  Downing.     1  vol.  8to,  over 
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with  Supplement  for  1872 $5  06 
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*  ENCYCLOPEDIA    CF   FRUITS;    or,   Fruits   and  Fruit- 

Trees  of  America.  Part  1. — Apples.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  many  new  varieties,  and  brought  down  to  1872. 
By  Chas.  Downing.  With  numerous  outline  engravings.  8vo> 
full  cloth $3  5a 

<*  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  FRUITS;  or,  Fruits  and  Fruit- 
Trees  of  America.  Part  2. — Cherries,  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Pears,  &c.  With  an  Appendix  containing  many  new  varie- 
ties, and  brought  down  to  1872.  By  Chas.  Downing.  With 
numerous  outline  engravings.    8vo,  full  cloth $2  50 

*  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT-TREES  OF  AMERICA.    By  A.  J. 

Downing.  First  revised  edition.  By  Chas.  Downing.  12inOy 
cloth 

**  SELECTED  FRUITS.    From  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit- 

Trees  of  America.  With  some  new  varieties,  including  their 
Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management  in  the  Garden  and 
Orchard,  with  a  Guide  to  the  selection  of  Fruits,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Time  of  Ripening.  By  Chas.  Downing.  Illus- 
trated with  upwards  of  four  hundred  outlines  of  Apples. 
Cherries,  Grapes,  Plums,  Pears,  &c.     1  voL,  12mo. . .  .$2  50 

«*  LOUDON'S  GARDENING  FOR  LADIES,  AND  COM- 
PANION TO  THE  FLOWER-GARDEN.  Second 
American  from  third  London  edition.  Edited  by  A.  J. 
Downing.    1  vol.,  12mo $2  00 

OOWNING  &       THE  THEORY    OF    HORTICULTURE,     By  J.  Lindley. 
LINDLEY.         With  additions  by  A.  J.  Downing.    12mo,  cloth $2  00 

DOWNING.  COTTAGE  RESLDENOEa    A  SerieB  of  Designs  for  Rural 

Cottages  and  Cottage  Villas,  with  Garden  Grounds.  By  A. 
J.  Downing.  Containing  a  revised  List  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Plants,  and  the  most  recent  and  best  selected  Fruit,  with 
some  account  of  the  newer  atyle  of  Gardens.  By  llemy 
Winthrop  Sargent  and  Charles  Downing.  With  many  now 
designs  in  Rural  Architecture.  By  George  E  Ilarner. 
Architect.    1  vol.  4to $0  00 
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OOWNINC&        HINTS   TO    PERSONS   ABOUT   BUILDING   IN   THE 
WIGHTWCK.         COUNTRY.      By   A.    J.    Downing.      And   HINTS   TO 

YOUNG  ARCHITECTS,  calculated  to  facilitate  their 
practical  operations.  By  George  Wightwick,  Architect. 
Wood  engravings.     8vo,  cloth $2  00 

KEMP.  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING- ;  or.  How  to  Lay  Out  a  Ch* 

den.    Intended  as  a  general  guide  in  choosing,  forming 
or  improving  an  estate  (from  a  quarter  of  on  acre  to  a  hm 
dred  acrc3  in  extent),  with  reference  to  both  design  and  ex. 
cution.     With  numerous  fine  wood  engravings.    By  Edwan* 
Kemp.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth. $£  50 

LIEBIC  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  AGRICUL- 

TURE, Ac.    By  Justus  Von  Liebig.     12mo,  cloth.. .  .$1  00 

"  LETTERS    ON   MODERN  AGRICULTURE.    By  Baron 

Von  Liebig.  Edited  by  John  Blyth,  M.D.  With  addenda 
by  a  practical  Agriculturist,  embracing  valuable  suggestions, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  American  Formers.  1  vol.  12mo, 
cloth $1  00 

M  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,  with 

special  reference  to  the  late  researches  mode  in  England.  By 
Justus  Von  Liebig.     1  vol.  12mo 75  cents. 

PARSONS.  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE  OF  THE  ROSE.     By  8.  B. 

Parsons.      1  rol.  12mo $1  25 

ARCHITECTURE. 

DOWNING.  COTTAGE  RESIDENCES ;  or,  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Rural 

Cottages  and  Cottage  Villas  and  their  Gardens  and  Grounds 
adapted  to  North  America.  By  A.  J.  Downing.  Containing 
a  revised  List  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  and  the  most  recent 
and  best  selected  Fruits.  With  some  account  of  the  newer 
style  of  Gardens,  by  Henry  Wentworth  Sargent  and  Charles 
Downing.  With  many  new  designs  in  Rural  Architecture  by 
George  E.  Harney,  Architect $6  00 

DOWNINC  &         HINTS    TO    PERSONS    ABOUT    BUILDING   IN   THE 
WIGHTWICK,  COUNTRY.       By    A.    J.    Downing.      And    HINT8    TO 

YOUNG    ARCHITECTS,    calculated  to  facilitate   their 
practical    operations.       By  George   Wightwick,    Architect 
With  many  wood-cuts.     8vo,  cloth $2  (K) 

HATFIELD.  THE   AMERICAN  HOUSE    CARPENTER.      A  Treatise 

upon  Architecture,  Cornices,  and  Mouldings,  Framing,  Doors. 
Windows,  and  Stairs  ;  together  with  the  most  important 
principles  of  Practical  Geometry.  New,  thoroughly  revised, 
and  improved  edition,  with  about  150  additional  pagea,  and 
numerous  additional  plates.  By  It.  G.  Hatfield.  1  vol. 
8vc $3  50 

"  THE    THEORY  OF  TRANSVERSE  STRAINS,  and  its 

Application  to  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  including  a 
full  Discussion  of  the  Theory  and  Construction  of  Floor 
Beams,  Girders,  Headers,  Carriage  Beams,  Iiridprintr. 
Boiled  Iron  Beams,  Tubular  Iron  Girders,  Cast  Iron 
Girders,  Framed  Girders  and  Roof  Trusses.  With  TaMes. 
calculated  expressly  for  this  work,  of  the  Dimensions  of 
Floor  Beams,  Headers,  and  Rolled  Iron  Beams;  and 
Tables  showing  results  of  original  experiments  on  the 
Tensile,  Transverse  and  Compressive  Strength  of  American 
Woods.  By  K.  G.  Hatiield,  Architect,  &c.  8vo,  cloth,  S3  50 

HOLLY  CARPENTERS'  AND  JOINERS'   HAND-BOOK,  contain- 

ing a  Treatise  on  Framing  Koofs,  etc.,  and  useful  Rules 
and  Tables.     By  II.  W.  Holly.     1  vol.  18mo,  cloth. .  .SO  75 
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ART  OF  SAW-FILING  SCIENTIFICALLY 
TREATED  AND  EXPLAINED.  With  Directions  for 
putting  in  order  all  kinds  of  Saws.  By  H.  W.  Hollv. 
18mo,  cloth §0  75 

SEVEN  LAMPS  QF  ARCHITECTURE.  1  vol.  12mo, 
cloth,   plates $1  7."> 

LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND  PAINTING 
1  toL  12mo,  cloth,  plates $1  60 

LECTURE  BEFORE  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS.  0  15 

A     TREATISE     ON     THE     RESISTANCE    OF     MA* 
THRIALS,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Preservation  of  Timbet 
By  De  VoLson  Wood,  Prof,  of  Engineering,  University  of 
Michigan.    2d  edition,  thoroughly  revised.    8vo,  cloth.  $3  00 

This  work  is  used  an  a  Text-Book  in  Iowa  University,  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Coopet 
Institute,  New  York,  Polytechnic  College,  Brooklyn,  University  of  Michigan, 
and  other  institutions. 

A  TREATISE  ON  BRIDGES.    Designed  as  a  Text-book  and 
for  Practical  Use.     By  De  Volson  Wood.    1  vol.  8vo,  nu 
morons  illustrations, $3  00 

ASSAYING-ASTRONOMY. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ASSAYING  OF  LEAD,  SILVER, 
COPPER,  GOLD,  AND  MERCURY.  By  Bodemann 
and  KerL  Translated  by  W.  A.  Goodyear.  1  voL  12mo. 
cloth $2  50 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  By  John 
Mitchell.  Fourth  edition,  edited  by  William  Crookcs.  1  vol. 
thick  8vo,  cloth $10  00 

NOTES  ON  ASSAYING  AND  ASSAY  SCHEMES.    Ev 

P.  de  Peystcr  lticketts,  E.  M.  P.  H.  D.  of  School  of  Mine*. 
Columbia  College.    8vo,  cloth $2  'M 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY,  SPHERICAL  AND 
PHYSICAL,  with  Astronomical  Problems  and  Solar,  Lunar, 
and  other  Astronomical  Tables  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
Scientific  Schools.  By  William  A.  Norton.  Fourth  edition, 
revised,  remodelled,  and  enlarged.  Numerous  plates.  8vo, 
cloth $3  00 

BIBLES,  &c 

THE  COMMENTARY  WHOLLY  BIBLICAL.  Contents: 
— The  Commentary :  an  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments in  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  2264  pp.  II.  An 
outline  of  the  Geography  and  History  of  the  Nations  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  III.  Tables  of  Measures,  Weights,  and 
Coins.  IV.  An  Itinerary  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land.  V.  A  Chronological  compara- 
tive Table  of  the  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
VL  A  Chart  of  the  World's  History  from  Adam  to  the  Third 
Century,  A.  D.  VII.  A  complete  Series  of  Illustrative  Maps. 
IX.  A  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. X.  An  Index  to  Doctrines  and  Subjects,  with 
numerous  Selected  Passages,  quoted  in  full  XL  An  Index 
to  the  Names  of  Persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  XII.  Au 
Index  to  the  Names  of  Places  found  in  Scripture.  XIII. 
The  Names,  Titles,  and  Characters  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  methodically  arranged. 
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THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURES  OF  THE  OLD   AND   NEW 
TESTAMENTS;    with    copious  references  to  parallel 
and  illustrative  passages,  and  the  alternate  pages  ruled 
for  MS.  notes. 

This  edition  of  the  Scriptures  contains  the  Authorized  Version,  illus- 
trated by  the  references  of  "  Bagster's  Polyglot  Bible,"  and  enriched 
with  accurate  maps,  useful  tables,  and  an  Index  of  Subjects. 

1  vol.  8vo,  morocco  extra $9  00 

1  vol.  8vo,  full  morocco 11  00 
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BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANTSHIP.  Elementary 
and  Practical.  In  two  parte,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers.  By 
Thomas  Jones,  Accountant  and  Teacher.  1  volume  8vo, 
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BOOKKEEPING-  AND  ACCOUNTANTSHIP.  School  Edi- 
tion.   By  Thomas  Jones.    1  vol.  8vo,  half  roan $1  50 

BOOKKEEPING-  AND  ACCOUNTANTSHIP.  Set  of 
Blanks.     In  6  parts.     By  Thomas  Jones $1  50 

BOOKKEEPING-  AND  ACCOUNTANTSHIP.  Double 
Entry;  Results  obtained  from  Single  Entry;  Equation  of 
Payments,  etc.    By  Thomas  Jones.    1  vol.  thin  8vo. .  .$0  75 

BOTANY. 

STRUCTURAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  By 

Otto  W.  Thome,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  the  School  of  Science 
and  Art,  at  Cologne.  Translated  and  edited  by  A.  W. 
Bennett,  of  St.  Thomas  Hospital.  600  woodcuts  and 
colored  map.    Cloth,  small  8vo $2.25 

CHEMISTRY. 

A    SHORT    COURSE    IN    QUALITATIVE    ANALYSIS; 

with  the  new  notation.  By  Prof.  J.  M.  Crafts.  Second 
edition.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth $1  50 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALY- 
SIS. By  C.  R.  Presenilis.  Translated  into  the  New  System, 
and  newly  edited  by  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Prof,  of 
Theoretical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  1  vol.  8vo, 
cloth.     1 875 $3  50 

A  SYSTEM  OP  INSTRUCTION  IN  QUANTITATIVE 
CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.  By  C.  R.  Fresenius.  From 
latest  editions,  edited,  with  additions,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  John- 
son. With  Chemical  Notation  and  Nomenclature,  old  and 
new $i  50 

COLLECTION  OF  REPORTS  (CONDENSED)  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  CHEMISTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
USE  OF  LEAD  PIPE  FOR  SERVICE  PIPE,  in  the 

Distribution  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Cities.  By  Jas.  P. 
Kirkwood.     8vo,  cloth $1  50 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  THEORETICAL  AND 
PRACTICAL.    By  Win.  Allen  Miller.    3  vols.  8vo.  .$18  OC 

Part  I.— CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.    1  voL  8vo. $4  00 

Part  II.— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    1  vol.  8vo. . . . .   6  OC 

Part  in.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    1  vol.  8vo. 10  00 

**Dr.  Miller's  Chemistry  is  a  work  of  which  the  author  has  every  reama  to  feet 
proud.  It  is  now  by  far  the  largest  and  most  accurately  written  Treatise  oc 
Chemistry  in  the  English  language,"  etc — Dublin  Med.  Journal, 

MAONETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.  By  Wm.  Allen  Millet . 
1  voL  8vo |2  5C 
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*MUSPRATT.         CHEMISTRY— THEORETICAL,     PRACTICAL,     AND 

ANALYTICAL — as  applied  and  relating  to  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures.     By  Dr.  Sheridan  Muspratt.     2  yoIs.  8vo, 

doth,  $10.00;  half  russia $35  00 

PERKINS,  AN    ELEMENTARY    MANUAL    OF    QUALITATIVE 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSia  By  Maurice  Perkins.  12mo. 
cloth. $1  00 

THORPE.  QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.     By  T.   E. 

Thorpe,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Glasgow.    1  vol.  18mo,  plates. 

Cloth $1  75 

Prof.  B.  W.  Johnson  mya  of  this  work :—  "  I  know  of  no  other  small  book  of 
anything  like  its  value." 

"This  very  excellent  and  orginal  work  has  long  been  waited  for  by  scientific 
men."— ScUnMfic  American, 

DRAWING,  PAINTING  AND  PERSPECTIVE. 

BOUVIER  HANDBOOK  ON  OIL  FAINTING.  Handbook  of  Young 
AND  OTHERS.  Artists  and  Amateurs  in  Oil  Painting;  being  chiefly  a  con- 
densed compilation  from  the  celebrated  Manual  of  Bouvier, 
with  additional  matter  selected  from  the  labors  of  Merriwell, 
De  Montalbert,  and  other  distinguished  Continental  writers 
on  the  art.  In  7  parts.  Adapted  for  a  Text-Book  in 
Academies  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  for  self-instruction 
Appended,  a  new  Explanatory  and  Critical  Vocabulary.  By 
an  American  Artist.     12mo,  cloth. $3  00 

COE.  PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING  BOOK.      By  Benj.  H.  Coe. 

One  vol,  cloth $3  50 

u  DRAWING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS ;  or,  First  Lessons  for 

the  Nursery.    30  drawings.     Neat  cover $0  20 

44  FIRST  STUDIES  IN  DRAWING.     Containing  Elementary 

Exercises,  Drawings  from  Objects,  Animals,  and  Rustic 
Figures.  Complete  in  three  numbers  of  18  studies  each,  in 
neat  covers.    Each $0.20 

41  COTTAGES.     An  Introduction  to  Landscape  Drawing.     C«n- 

taining  72  Studies.  Complete  in  four  numbers  of  18  studies 
each,  in  neat  covers.    Each $0.20 

44  EASY   LESSONS  IN   LANDSCAPE.      Complete  in  four 

numbers  of  10  Studies  each.    In  neat  8vo  cover.   Each,  $0  20 

"  HEADS,  ANIMALS,  AND  FIGURES.    Adapted  to  Pencil 

Drawing.  Complete  in  three  numbers  of  10  Studies  each. 
In  neat  8vo  covers.    Each $0  20 

44  COPY  BOOK,  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS. $0  37j 

MAHAN.  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING.    Comprising  the  Description  and 

Uses  of  Drawing  Instruments,  the  Construction  of  Plane 
Figures,  the  Projections  and  Sections  of  Geometrical  Solids, 
Architectural  Elements,  Mechanism,  and  Topographical 
Drawing.  With  remarks  on  the  method  of  Teaching  tho 
subject.  For  the  use  of  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 
By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mohan.     1  vol.  8vo.     Twenty  steel  plates. 

Full  cloth $3  00 

RUSKIN.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING.     In  Three  Letters  to 

Beginners.    By  John  Buskin.     1  vol.  12mo $100 

••  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PERSPECTIVE.    Arranged  for  the 

use  of  Schools.    By  John  Buskin $1  00 

SMITH.  A  MANUAL  OF  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DRAWING.    By 

Prof.  R.  S.  Smith.  New  edition  with  additions.  1  vol. 
8vo,  cloth,  plates • $2.00 

"  MANUAL  OF  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.     Form,  Shade, 

Shadow,  and  Reflection.  By  Prof.  R.  S.  Smith.  1  vol.  8vo. 
plates,  cloth $2  00 

WARREN.  1.  ELEMENTARY  FREE-HAND  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 

A  series  of  progressive  exercises  on  regular  lines  and  forms, 
including  systematic  instruction  in  lettering;  a  training  ol 
the  eye  and  hand  for  all  who  are  learning  to  draw.     12mo, 

cloth ,  many  cuts .75  eta. 

DITTO,  including  Drafting  Instruments^  etc.  l£mo%4L.V  -A 
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ELEMENTABY  WORKS.— Continued. 

WARREN  2.  PLANE  PROBLEMS  IN  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.    With 

numerous  wood-cuts.    12mo,  cloth $1  20 

8.  DRAFTING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  OPERATIONS.  Con- 
taining  full  information  about  all  the  instruments  and 
materials  used  by  the  draftsmen,  with  full  directions  for  their 
use.    With  plates  and  wood-cuts.    One  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1  23 

4.  ELEMENTARY  PROJECTION  DRAWING.    Revised  and  en- 

larged edition.  In  five  divisions.  Thin  and  the  last  volume 
are  favorite  text-books,  especially  valuable  to  all  Mechanical 
Artisans,  and  are  particularly  recommended  for  the  use  of  all 
higher  public  and  private  schools.  New  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  with  numerous  wood-cuts  and  plates.  (1872. )  12 mo, 
doth $1  50 

5.  ELEMENTARY  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE  OP  FORMS  AND 

SHADOWS.  Part  I.— Primitive  Methods,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion. Part  II. — Derivative  Methods,  with  Notes  on  Aerial 
Perspective,  and  many  Practical  Examples.  Numerous  wood- 
cuts.   1  voL  12mo,  cloth. $1  00 

II.  HIGHER  WORKS. 

These  are  designed  principally  for  Schools  of  Engineering'  and 
Architecture,  and  for  the  members  generally  of  those  professions; 
and  the  first  three  ore  also  designed  for  use  in  those  college*  which 
provide  courses  of  study  adapted  to  the  preliminary  general 
training  of  candidates  for  the  scientific  professions,  as  well  as  for 
those  technical  schools  which  undertake  that  training  themselves. 

1.  DESCRIPTIVE   GEOMETRY,  OR  GENERAL   PROBLEMS 

OF  ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJECTIONS.  The  foundation 
course  for  the  subsequent  theoretical  and  practical  works. 
1  voL  8vo,  24  folding  plates  and  woodcuts $3  50 

2.  GENERAL  PROBLEMS  OF  SHADES  AND  SHADOWS.  A 

wider  range  of  problems  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  in 
English,  and  the  principles  of  shading.  1  vol.  8vo,  with 
numerous  plates.     Cloth. $3  00 

8.  HIGHER  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.  Distinguished  by  its  con- 
cise summary  of  various  methods  of  perspective  construction ; 
a  full  set  of  standard  problems,  and  a  careful  discussion  of 
special  higher  ones.  With  numerous  large  platea  Svo, 
cloth. $3  50 

4.  ELEMENTS  OF  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DRAW- 
ING ;  or,  Machine  Drawings.  With  some  elements  of  descrip- 
tive and  rational  cinematics.  A  Text-Book  for  Schools  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  for  the  use  of  Me- 
chanical Establishments,  Artisans,  and  Inventors.  Containing 
the  principles  of  gearings,  screw  propellers,  valve  motions,  and 
governors,  and  many  standard  and  novel  examples,  mostly  from 
present  American  practice.  By  S.  Edward  Warren.  2  vols. 
8vo.     1  voL  text  and  cuts,  and  1  vol.  large  plates. . .    .  $7  50 

STONE  CUTTING.  A  Treatise  on  the  Graphics  and  Practice 
of  Stone  Cutting,  for  Engineers,  Architects,  Masons,  and 
Students.     1  vol.  8vo,  plates $3  50 

A  FEW  FROM  MANY  TESTIMONIALS. 

"It  seem*  to  me  that  your  Works  only  need  n  thorough  examination  to  be  intro- 
duced and  permanently  used  in  all  the  Scientific  and  Engineering  Schools.™ 
— Prof.  J.  O.  FOX,  Collegiate  and  Engineering  Institute,  A'ew  York  City. 

**  I  have  used  several  of  your  Elementary  Works,  and  believe  thorn  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  than  any  others  with  which  I  am 
acquainted/'— H.  F.  WALLING,  Prof,  of  Civil  and  Topographical  Enc/i- 
nming%  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

u  The  author  has  happily  divided  the  subjects  into  two  great  portions :  the  former 
embracing  those  processes  and  problems  proper  to  be  taught  to  all  student*  is 
Institutions  of  Elementary  Instruction ;  the  latter,  those  suited  to  advanced 
students  preparing  for  technical  purposes.  The  Elementary  Books  ought  to 
be  used  in  all  High  Schools  and  Academies ;  the  Higher  ones  in  Schools  of 
Technology."— WM.  W.  FOLWHLL,  President  of  University  ofMinnmosau 
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DYEING,  &c. 

CALVERT.  DYEING   AND    CALICO    PRINTING.      By   C.    Calvert. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  and  C.  E.  Groves.  Illustrated  with 
wood  engravings  and  specimens  of  printed  and  dyed  fabrics. 
(Ready  in  October.)    1  vol.  8vo $8  (M> 

MACFARLANE.     A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DYEING  AND  CALICO- 

PRINTING.  Including  the  latest  Inventions  and  Improve- 
ments. With  an  Appendix,  comprising  definitions  of  chemical 
terms,  with  tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  &o.  By  an  expe- 
rienced Dyer.  With  a  supplement,  containing  the  most 
recent  discoveries  in  color  chemistry.  By  Robert  Macf arlana 
1  vol.  8vo $5  00 

REIMANN  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ANILINE 

AND  ANILINE  COLORS.    By  M.  Reimann.     To  which 

is  added  the  Report  on  the  Coloring  Matters  derived  from 

Coal  Tar,  as  shown  at  the  French  Exhibition,  1807.     By  Dr. 

Hof mann.     Edited  by  Wm.  Crookes.    1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  $2  50 

"Dr.  Reimann's  portion  of  the  Treatise,  written  in  concim  language,  is  profoundly 
practical,  giving  the  minutest  details  of  the  processes  for  obtaining  all  the 
more  important  colors,  with  woodcuts  of  apparatus.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  Hof  mann's  Report,  wo  have  now  a  complete  history  of  Coal  Tar  Dyes, 
both  theoretical  and  practical." — Chemist  and  DruggUt, 

ENGINEERING. 

AUSTIN  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PREPARATION, 

COMBINATION,  AND  APPLICATION  OF  CALCA- 
REOUS AND  HYDRAULIC  LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

To  which  is  added  many  useful  recipes  for  various  scientific, 
mercantile,  and  domestic  purposes.  By  James  G-.  Austin. 
1  vol.  12mo $2  00 

COLBURN  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERING  AND  THE  MECHAN- 

ISM OF  RAILWAYS.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and 
Construction  of  the  Locomotive  Engine,  Railway  Carriages, 
and  Railway  Plant,  with  examples.  Illustrated  by  Sixty-four 
large  engravings  and  two  hundred  and  forty  woodcuts.  By 
Zerah  Colburn.     Complete.   20  parts,   $15.00;    or  2  vols. 

cloth $10  00 

Or,  half  morocco,  gilt  top $20  00 

DU  BOIS.  ELEMENTS    OF   GRAPHICAL    STATICS,  and  their 

Application  to  Framed  Structures,  etc.  Cranes ;  Bridge, 
Roof,  and  Suspension  Trusses;  Braced  and  Stone  Arches; 
Pivot  and  Draw  Spans ;  Continuous  Girders,  etc.  By  A.  J. 
Du  Bois,  C.E.,  Ph.D.  2  vols.  8vo,  1  voL  text  and  1  vol. 
plates $5  00 

HYDRAULICS  AND  HYDRAULIC  MOTORS.  Trans- 
lated from  Vol.  II.  Weisbach's  Mechanics.  By  Prof.  A. 
Jay  Du  Bois.    1  vol.  8vo,  illustrated. 

"  THEORY   OF  STEAM  ENGINE.    Translated  from  Vol. 

II.  Weisbach's  Mechanics.  By  A.  J.  Du  Bois.  1  vol.  8vo, 
illustrated. 

"         IRON  AND  STEEL,  CALCULATIONS  OF  STRENGTH 

AND  DIMENSIONS  OF.  Translated  from  Prof.  Jacob 
Weyrauth's  Work.  By  Prof.  A.  Jay  Du  Bois.  1  vol.  8vo, 
illustrated. 

HERSCHEL  A  HANDBOOK  FOR  BRIDGE  ENGINEERS.    By  C. 

HerscheL  In  3  vols.  Each  vol.  complete  in  itself.  Vol*  L 
Straight  and  Beam  Bridges.  Vol.  II.  Suspension  and  Arched 
Bridges.  Vol.  III.  Stone  Bridges;  Bridge  Piers  and  their 
Foundations. 

•  MAHAN.  AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINER- 

ING,  for  the  use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
By  D.  H.  Mahan.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  illustration*, 
and  an  Appendix  and  general  Index.  Edited  by  Prof.  De 
Volson  Wood.    Full  cloth $5  00 
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xx  vju  GEOMETRY1,  as  applied  to  the  Drawing  of 
Fortifications  and  Stone  Cutting.  For  the  use  of  the 
Cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  By  Prof.  D.  H. 
Mahan.    1  vol.  8vo.     Plates $150 

A  TREATISE  ON  FIELD  FORTIFICATIONS.  Contain- 
ing instructions  on  the  Methods  of  Laying  out,  Construct- 
ing, Defending,  and  Attacking  Entrenchments.  With  the 
General  Outlines,  also,  of  the  Arrangement,  the  Attack, 
and  Defence  of  Permanent  Fortifications.  By  Prof.  D.  H. 
Mahan.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  1  vol.  8vo, 
full  cloth,  with  plates $3  50 

ELEMENTS  OF  PERMANENT  FORTTPICATIONa  By 

Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.       1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  large 
plates.    Revised  and  edited  by  Col.  J.  B.  Wheeler. .  .$6  50 


MAHAN.  ADVANCED  GUARD,  OUT-POST,  and  Detachment  8«rvtoc 

of  Troops,  with  the  Essential  Principles  of  Strategy  and 
Grand  Tactics.  For  the  use  of  Officers  of  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers.  By  Prof.  J).  H.  Mahan.  New  edition,  with 
large  additions  and  12  plates.     1  voL  18mo,  cloth $1  50 

MAHAN  MECHANICAL     PRINCIPLES     OF     ENGINEERING 

&  MOSELY.  AND  ARCHITECTURE.    By  Henry  Mosely,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

From  last  London  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  by 
Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.D.,  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
1  vol  8vo,  700  pages.    With  numerous  cuts.     Cloth. .  .$5  00 

MAHAN  HYDRAULIC  MOTORS.    Translated  from  the  French  Conn 

&  BR  ESSE.  de  Mecanique,  appliquee  par  M.  Bresse.     By  Lieut.  F.  A. 

Mahan,  and  revised  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan,  1  vol.  8vo. 
plates.    New  Edition,  1876... $2  50 

WOOD.  A    TREATISE    ON    THE    RESISTANCE    OF    MATE- 

RIALS,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Preservation  of  Timber. 
By  De  Volson  Wood,  Professor  of  Engineering,  University  of 
Michigan.     1  vol.  8vo,  cloth. fc*  OH 

A  TREATISE  ON  BRIDGES.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  and 
for  Practical  Use.  By  De  Volson  Wood.  1  vol.  8vo,  nume- 
rous illustrations,  cloth $3  00 
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'GEOMETRY. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  As  applied  to  the  Drawing 
of  Fortifications  and  Stono  Cutting.  By  Prof.  D.  H. 
Mahan.     8vo,  plates,  cloth SI  50 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY.  By  G.  M.  Searlo,  C.  S.  P.. 
formerly  Assistant  Professor  U.'S.  Naval  Academy,  Ac. 
8vo,  cloth 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY,  OR  GENERAL  PROB- 
LEMS OF  ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJECTIONS.  1  vol. 
8vo,  24  folding  plates,  cloth $3  50 

PLANE  PROBLEMS  ON  ELEMENTARY  GEOM- 
ETRY.    12mo 1  25 
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GREEK. 

GREEK  TESTAMENTS,  ETC.  The  Critical  Greek  and 
English  New  Testament  in  Parallel  Columns,  consisting 
of  the  Greek  Text  of  Scholz,  readings  of  Gricsbach,  etc., 

etc.     1  vol.  lHuio,  half  morocco $2  5o 

do.  Full  morocco,  gilt  edges 4  Ho 

With  Lexicon,  by  T.  8.  Green.     Half  bound i  00 

do.     Full  morocco,  gilt  edges 0  00 

GREEK    AND    ENGLISH   TESTAMENT.     Lexicon   and 
Concordance.     Half  bound $5  00 

Morocco  limp,  $G. 50;    morocco  flaps,  $7.00 ;    mo- 
rocco, projecting  edges,  calf  lined 7  50 
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GREENFIELD 
GREEN 


GREEN 
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•LETTERIS 


LUZZATTO 


BAGSTER'S 
GESENIUS 


*BACSTER»S. 


THE  ANALYTICAL  GREEK  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  In  which,  by  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, is  found  every  word  in  the  Greek  text  in  every  form 
in  which  it  appears — that  is  to  say,  every  occur  rent  person, 
number,  tense  or  mood  of  verbs,  every  case  and  number 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  &c,  and  is  placed  in  its  alphabetical 
order,  fully  explained  by  a  careful  grammatical  analysis 
and  referred  to  its  root. 
1  vol.  small  4to,  half  bound, $6  50 

GREEK  TESTAMENT.  By  Griosbach  and  Greenfield. 
32mo.  Half  bound $1  75 

DITTO.    With  Lexicon.    32mo,  half  bound $2  25 

GREEK  LEXICON.  (Polymicrian).  32mo,  half  bound,  $1  00 

GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  TESTAMENT.  By 
T.  S.  Green.    Half  morocco $1  50 

HEBREW  AND  CHALDEEi 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE.  With 
copious  Appendixes.  By  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.,  Prof,  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.    1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  S3  50 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HEBREW  GRAMMAR.  With 
Tables,  Beading  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  Prof.  W. 
H.  Green,  D.D.      l*vol.  12mo,  Cloth $1  25 

HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHY ;  or,  Lessons  in  Reading 
and  Writing  Hebrew.  By  Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.  1  vol. 
8vo,  cloth $2  00 

A  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OF  THE  HE- 
BREW BIBLE.  Be  vised  and  carefully  examined  by  Myer 
Levi  Letteris.    1  vol.  8vo,  with  key,  marble  edges.    $2  50 

GRAMMAR  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  CHALDAIC  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  THE  TALMUD  BABLI  IDIOMS.      By 

S.   D.   Luzzatto.     Translated  by  Dr.  J.  S.   Goldammer, 
Rabbi.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth $1  50 

BAGSTER'S    COMPLETE    EDITION   OF  GESENIUS' 

HEBREW   AND    CHALDEE   LEXICON.      In  large, 

clear  and  perfect  type.      Translated  and   edited  with 

additions  and  corrections,  by  S.  P.  Tregollcs,  LL.D. 

Small  4to,  half  bound $7  00 

ANALYTICAL  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  LEXICON 

With  an  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  every  Word  in  Old 
Testament,  &c.,  &c.  By  B.  Davidson.  1  vol.  email  4to, 
half -bound $1 1.00 

NBW  POCKET  HEBREW  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON 

The  arrangement  of   this   Manual  Lexicon  combines  two 

things — the  etymological  order  of  roots  and  the  alphabetical 

order  of  words.    This  arrangement  tends  to  lead  the  learner 

onward;   for,  as  he  becomes  more  at  home  with  roots  and 

derivatives,  he  learns  to  turn  at  once  to  the  root,  without  first 

searching  for  the  particular  word  in  its  alphabetic  order.     1 

vol  18mo,  cloth $2  00 

•♦Thto  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  at  tho  samo  time  the  moat  correct  and  perfect 
Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon  we  have  ever  uaed." — Eclectic  Review. 


BODEMANN. 


CROOKES. 


IRON,  METALLURGY,  &c. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ASSAYING  OF  LEAD,  SILVER, 
COPPER,  GOLD,  AND  MERCURY.  By  Bodemann  & 
KerL     Translated  b/  W.  A.  Goodyear.     1  vol.  12mo,  $2  50 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  METALLURGY.  Adap- 
ted from  the  last  German  edition  of  Prof.  Kerl's  Metallurgy. 
By  William  Crookes  and  Ernst  Rohrig.     In  three  vols,  thick 

8vo.    Price. $30  00 

Separately.    Vol.  1.  Lead,  Silver,  Zinc,  Gadminm,  Tin,  Mer- 
cury, Bismuth,  Antimony,  Nickel,  Arsenic,  Gold,  Platinum. 

and  Sulphur $10  00 

Vol.2.  Copper  and  Iron *S&  ^ 

Vol.  3.  Steel,  Fuel,  and  ^K^taoMiBfe ^  ** 
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DUN  LAP. 


FAIRBAIRN 

FRENCH. 

KIRKWOOD 


SVEDELIUS 


WEYRAUTH 


FITZGERALD 


HOLLY. 


TURNING,  &c. 


BOOTH. 


CELDARD. 


WILEY'S  AMERICAN  IRON  TRADE  MANUAL  of  the 

leading  Iron  Industries  of  the  United  States.  With  a 
description  of  the  Blast  Furnaces,  Rolling'  Mills,  Bessemer 
Steel  Works,  Crucible  Steel  Works,  Oar  Wheel  and  Car 
Works,  Locomotive  Works,  Steam  Engine  and  Machine 
Works,  Iron  Bridge  Works,  Stove  Foundries,  &c.,  giving 
their  location  and  capacity  of  product.  With  some  account 
of  Iron  Ores.  By  Thomas  Dunlap,  of  Philadelphia.  1  vol. 
4  to.     Price  to  subscribers $7  50 

CAST  AND  WROUGHT  IRON  FOR   BUILDING.     Br 

Wm.  Fairbairn.     8vo,  cloth $2  00 

HISTORY  OF  IRON  TRADE,  FROM  1621  TO  1857.  By 
B.  F.  French.     8vo,  cloth. $2  00 

COLLECTION  OF  REPORTS  (CONDENSED)  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  CHEMISTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
USE  OF  LEAD  PIPE  FOR  SERVICE  PIPE,  in  the 

Distribution  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Cities.     By  L  P. 
Kirkwood,  C.E.     8vo,  cloth $1  50 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  CHARCOAL  BURNERS.  Translate! 
from  the  Swedish  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson,  and  edited  by 
Prof.  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus,  C.  E.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Plates. 
Cloth, $1.50 

IRON  AND  STEEfi,  STRENGTH  AND  DIMENSIONS, 
CALCULATIONS  OP.  By  Prof.  Jacob  Weyrauth. 
Translated  by  Prof.  A.  Jay  DuBois.    8vo.  Plates. 

MACHINISTS,  &C. 

THE  BOSTON  MACHINIST.  A  complete  School  for  the 
Apprentice  and  Advanced  Machinist.  By  W.  Fitzgerald.  1 
vol.  18mo,  cloth $0  75 

SAW  FILING.  The  Art  of  Saw  Filing  Scientifically  Treated 
and  Explained.  With  Directions  for  putting  in  order  all  kindt 
of  Saws,  from  a  Jeweller's  Saw  to  a  Steam  Saw-milL  Illus- 
trated by  forty-four  engravings.  Third  edition.  By  H.  W. 
Holly.     1  voL  18mo,  cloth |0  75 

LATHE,  THE,  AND  ITS  USES,  ETC.;  or,  Instruction  it 
the  Art  of  Turning  Wood  and  Metal.  Including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  modern  appliances  for  the  ornamentation  of 
plane  and  curved  surfaces,  with  a  description  also  of  au 
entirely  novel  form  of  lMthe  for  Eccentric  and  Rose  Engine 
Turning,  a  Lathe  and  Turning  Machine  combined,  and  other 
valuable  matter  relating  to  the  Art.  1  vol.  8vo,  copiously 
illustrated.      Including  Supplement.     8vo,  cloth $7  00 

"The  most  complete  work  on  Uio  subject  ever  published." — American  Artisan. 

"  Here  is  an  invaluablo  book  to  tho  practical  workman  and  amateur." — Loiuton 
Weekly  lime*. 

MANUFACTURES. 

NEW  AND  COMPLETE  CLOCK  AND  WATCH 
MAKERS'  MANUAL.  Comprising  descriptions  of  the 
various  gearings,  escapements,  and  Compensations  now  in 
use  in  French,  Swiss,  and  English  clocks  and  watches,  Patents, 
fools,  etc. ,  with  directions  for  cleaning  and  repairing.  With 
numerous  engravings.  Compiled  from  the  French,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  a  History  of  Clock  and  Watch  Making  in 
America.  By  Mary  L.  Booth.  With  numerous  plates.  1 
vol.  12mo,  cloth $2  00 

HANDBOOK  ON  COTTON  MANUFACTURE;  or,  A 
Guide  to  Machine-Building,  Spinning,  and  Weaving. 
With  practical  examples,  all  needful  calculations,  and  many 
useful  and  important  tables.  The  whole  intended  to  be  a 
complete  yet;  compact  authority  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  By  James  GeldarcL  With  steel  engravings.  1  vol. 
12mo,  cloth $2  50 
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MAGNUS 


WILLIS 


WOOD 


n 


BULL. 


FRANCKE 


CREEN 


GREEN 


u 


VON  DUBEN. 


MECHANICS. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS.  Intro- 
ductory to  the  study  of  Physical  Science.  Designed  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  etc.  By  Philip  Magnus.  With  Emen- 
dations and  Preface  by  Prof.  Do  Volson  Wood.  With 
numerous  examples  and  121  wood  engravings,  18mo, 
cloth SI.  50 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANISM.  Designed  for  the  uso 
of  Students  in  the  Universities  and  for  Engineering  Stu- 
dents generally.  By  "Robert  Willis,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  ic,  &c.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  1  vol.  8vo, 
cloth $7  50 

%*  It  ought  to  be  in  every  largo  Machine  Workshop  Office,  in  every 
School  of  Mochanlcal  Engineering  at  least,  and  in  the  hands  of  every 
Proressor  of  Mechanics,  &c— Prof.  8.  EDWAKD  WARREN. 

THE   ELEMENTS   OF    ANALYTICAL    MECHANICS. 

With  numerous  examples  and  illustrations.  For  use  in 
Scientific  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Prof.  De  Volson 
Wood.  With  numerous  wood  engravings.  8vo,  cloth,  $3  00 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS.  Fully 
illustrated.    12mo,  cloth.    (In  preparation.) 

MEDICAL,  &o. 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  PREG- 
NANCY, AND  IN  THE  LYING-IN  ROOM.  With  an 
exposure  of  popular  errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects. 
By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth $1  00 

OUTLINES  OF  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  DISEASE,  applied 
to  Hydropathy,  showing  that  water  is  the  only  true  remedy. 
With  observations  on  the  errors  committed  in  the  practice  of 
Hydropathy,  notes  on  the  cure  of  cholera  by  cold  water,  and 
a  critique  on  Priessnitz's  mode  of  treatment.  Intended  foi 
popular  use.  By  the  late  H.  Francke.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Robert  BlaMe,  M.D.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth. .  .$1  50 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  AIR  PASSAGES. 

Comprising  an  inquiry  into  the  History,  Pathology,  Causes, 
and  Treatment  of  those  Affections  of  the  Throat  called  Bron 
chitis,  Chronic  Laryngitis,  Clergyman's  Sore  Throat,  eta,  eta 
By  Horace  Green,  M.  D.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
1  vol.  8vo,  cloth. $3  00 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  PULMONARY  TUBER- 
CULOSIS,  embracing  its  History,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment. By  Horace  Green,  BID.  Colored  platea  1  voL  8vo, 
doth. $5  00 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  CROUP 

With  Remarks  on  its  Treatment  by  Topical  Medication!.    By 
Horace  Green,  M.D.     1  vol  8vo,  cloth $1  23 

ON  THE  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  POLYPI  OF 
THE  LARYNX,  AND  CEDEMA  OF  THE  GLOTTIS. 
By  Horace  Green,  M.D.     1  vol  8vo $1  23 

FAVORITE    PRESCRIPTIONS    OF    LIVING    PRAOTI 
TIONERS.     With  a  Toxicological   Table,  exhibiting  tho 
Symptoms  of  Poisoning,  the  Antidotes  for  each  Poison,  and 
the  Test  proper  for  their  detection.     By  Horace  Green.     1 
voL  8vo,  cloth $2  50 

GUSTAF  VON  DUBENS  TREATISE  ON  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL DIAGNOSIS.  With  71  engravings.  Trans- 
lated, with  additions,  by  Prof.  Louis  Bauer,  M.D.  1  vol.  8vo, 
cloth $1  00 
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MINERALOGY. 

BRUSH  MANUAL  OF  DETERMINATIVE  MINERALOGY,  with 

an  Introduction  on  Blow-Pipe  Analysis,  being  the  Deter- 
minative Portion  of  Dana's  Mineralogy.  By  Prof.  Geo. 
J.  Brush.    1  vol.  8vo $3  00 

DANA  A  SYSTEM  OF  MINERALOGY.  Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

Comprising  the  most  recent  Discoveries.  Fifth  Edition. 
Almost  entirely  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged.  Con- 
taining nearly  900  pages  8vo,  and  upwards  of  600  wood 
engravings.    By  Prof.  J.  Dana.    Cloth $10  00 

DANA  &  BRUSH    APPENDIXES  TO   DANA'S   MINERALOGY,  bringing 

the  work  down  to  1875.    8vo $1  00 

DANA  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MINERALOGY.    After  the   plan  of 

and  with  the  cooperation  of  Prof.  Jas.  D.  Dana,  of  Yale 
College.  Embracing  a  full  Treatise  upon  Crystallography 
and  Physical  Mineralogy,  by  Edward  8.  Dana,  Ph.D., 
Curator  of  Mineralogy,  Yalo  College.  With  upwards  of 
800  wood  cuts,  and  a  colored  plate.    8vo,  cloth $5  00 

SHIP-BUILDING,  &c. 
BOURNF.  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW 

VESSELS,  AND  SCREW  ENGINES,  as  adapted  for 

Purposes  of  Ponce  and  War.  Illustrated  by  numerous  wood- 
cute  and  engravings.  By  John  Bourne.  New  edition,  1867. 
1  voL  4to,  cloth,  $18.00;  half  rosaia $24  00 

WATTS.  RANKINE  (W.  J.  M.)  AND  OTHERS.    Ship-Building,  Theo- 

retical and  Practical,  consisting  of  the  Hydraulics  of  Ship- 
Building,  or  Buoyancy,  Stability,  Speed  and  Design — The 
Geometry  of  Ship-Building,  or  Modelling,  Drawing,  and 
Laying  Off— Strength  of  Materials  as  applied  to  Ship-Building 
— Practical  Ship-Building — Masts,  Sails,  and  Rigging — Marine 
Steam  Engineering — Ship-Building  for  Purposes  of  War.  By 
Isaac  Watts,  C.B.,  W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  C.B.,  Frederick  K. 
Barnes,  James  Robert  Napier,  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
fine  engravings  and  woodcuts.  Complete  in  30  numbers, 
boards,  $35.00;  1  vol.  folio,  cloth,  $37.50;  half  russia,  $40  00 

WILSON  (T.  D.)  SHIP-BUILDING,  THEORETICAL  AND    PRACTICAL. 

In  Five  Divisions. —Division  I.  Naval  Architecture.  II.  Lay- 
ing Down  and  Taking  off  Ships.  III.  Ship-Building  IV. 
Masts  and  Spar  Makmg.  V.  Vocabulary  of  Terms  used — 
intended  as  a  Text-Book  and  for  Practical  Use  in  Public  and 
Private  Ship-Yards.  By  Theo.  D.  Wilson,  Assistant  Naval 
Constructor,  U.  S.  Navy ;  Instructor  of  Nbval  Construction, 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy ;  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,  England.  With  numerous  plates,  lithographic 
and  wood.     1  vol.  8vo.  $7  50 

SOAP. 

MORF11.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE 

OP  SOAPS.  With  numerous  wood-cuts  and  elaborate  work- 
ing drawings.  By  Campbell  Morfit?  M.D.,  F.C.S.  1  voL 
8vo $20  00 

STEAM  ENGINE. 

DU  BOIS  THEORY  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.    Translated    from 

Vol.  II.  Weisbaclf s  Mechanics.    By  Prof.  A.  J.  Du  Bois. 

TROWBRIDGE       TABLES,    WITH    EXPLANATIONS,    OF    THE    NON- 
CONDENSING    STATIONARY    STEAM    ENGINE, 

ynd  of  High-Pressuro  Steam  Boilers.  By  Prof.  W.  1*. 
Trowbridge,  of  Yale  College  Scientific  School.  1  vol.  4to, 
plates $2  10 

HEAT  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  POWER:  with  applications  of 
general  principles  to  the  construction  of  Steam  Gene- 
rators. An  introduction  to  the  studv  of  Heat  Engines. 
By  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  Prof.  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  College.  Profusely  illustrated.  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  $3  50 
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TEXT-BOOKS  for  Use  of  U.   S.    Naval   Academy. 

COOKE.  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  NAVAL  ORDNANCES  AND  GUN 

NERY.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Cadet  Midshipmen  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  By  A.  P.  Cooke,  Com. 
U.  S.  N.  One  thick  volume,  illustrated  by  about  400  fine 
cuts.     Cloth $12.50 

RICF  &  JOHNSON.     ELEMENTS  OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS, 

founded  on  the  Method  of  Bates  or  Fluxions.     8vo. 

WILSON.  SHIP-BUILDING,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

By  T.  D.  Wilson.     (See  page  15. )    8vo,  cloth $7. 50 

TURNING,  &c. 

THE  LATHE,        AND  ITS  USES,  ETC.    On  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Taming 

Wood  and  Metal  Including  a  description  of  the  most  modem 
appliances  for  the  ornamentation  of  plane  and  curved  surfaces. 
With  a  description,  also,  of  an  entirely  novel  form  of  Lathe 
for  Eccentric  and  Rose  Engine  Turning,  a  Lathe  and  Turning 
Machine  combined,  and  other  valuable  matter  relating  to  the 
Art     1  vol  8vo,  copiously  illustrated,  cloth $7  00 

«*  SUPPLEMENT  AND  INDEX  TO  SAME.    Paper. .  .$0  90 

VENTILATION. 

LEEDS  (L.  W.).  A  TREATISE  ON  VENTILATION.  Comprising  Seven  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  showing  the 
great  want  of  improved  methods  of  Ventilation  in  our  build- 
ings, giving-  the  chemical  and  physiological  process  of  res- 
piration, comparing  the  effects  of  the  various  methods  of 
heating  and  lighting  upon  the  ventilation,  &c.  Illustrated 
by  many  plans  of  all  classes  of  public  and  private  buildings, 
showing  their  present  defects,  and  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving them.  By  Lewis  W.  Leeds.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  nu- 
merous wood-cuts  and  colored  plates.     Cloth $2  60 

"  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  family  in  the  country." — Technologist* 

**  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  author'!  exposition  of  the  principles  of  th* 
principles  and  practice  of  both  good  and  bad  ventilation.11 — Van  NottranWt 
Engineering  Jiagatiiu. 

"The  work  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  widest  circulation."— Scientific  American, 

REID.  VENTILATION  IN  AMERICAN  DWELLINGS.    With  a 

series  of  diagrams  presenting  examples  in  different  classei 
of  habitations.  By  David  Boswell  Reid,  M.D.  To  which  if 
added  an  introductory  outline  of  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  ventilation.     By  Elisha  Harris,  M.D.     1  voL  12mo,  $1  5*1 

J.  W.  &  SONS  are  Agents  for  and  keep  in  stock 

SAMUEL  BAOSTER  &  SONS1  PUBLICATIONS, 

LONDON  TRACT  SOCIETY  PUBLICATIONS, 

MURRAY'S  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDES, 

WEALE'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIEf  I 

FuU  Catalogue*  grotto  on  application. 


J.  W.  &  SONS  import  to  order,  for  the  TRADE  AND  PUBLIC. 

BOOKS,    PEEIODICALS,    &o., 

FROM 

EJfGZAJfiD,  FXAJTCE,  AJVTD  GB^RMAJTT. 

%*  JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS1  Complete  Classified  Catalogues  of  the  most 
valuable  and  latest  scientific  publications,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  8vo,  mailed  to  order 
on  the  receipt  of  10  cte. 
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RUSKIN 


M 


u 


4b 


u 


u 


RUSKIN 


RUSK  I  N'S    WORKS. 
Uniform  in  tite  and  ttyle. 

MODERN  PAINTERS.  5  vol*  tinted  paper,  berelled  toarda, 
plates,  in  box $18  00 

MODERN  PAINTERS.    5  vols,  half  calf 27  00 

u  "  "     without  plates 13  00 

•4  "  "  "        half  calf,  30  00 

Vol.  1.—  Part  1.  General  Principles.     Part  2.  Truth. 

Vol.  2.— Part  3.  Of  Ideas  of  Beauty. 

Vol.  3.— Part  4.  Of  Many  Things. 

Vol  4. — Part  5.  Of  Mountain  Beauty.  * 

VoL  5.— Part  0.  Leaf  Beauty.     Part  7.  Of  Cloud  Beauty.    Part 

8.  Ideas  of  Relation  of  Invention,  Formal.    Part  0.  Ideas  of 

Relation  of  Invention,  Spiritual. 

STONES  OF  VENICE.  3  vols.,  on  tinted  paper,  bevelled 
boards,  in  box $7  00 

STONES  OF  VENICE.  3  vols.,  on  tinted  paper,  half 
calf. $13  00 

STONES  OF  VENICE.    3  vols.,  cloth 7  00 

VoL  1.—  The  Foundations. 
Vol.  2.—  The  Sea  Stories. 
VoL  3.—  The  FalL 

SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  With  ffluatratioM, 
drawn  and  etched  by  the  authors.     1  voL  12mo,  cloth,  $1  75 

LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND  PAINTING. 
With  illustrations  drawn  by  the  author.  1  voL  12mo, 
cloth. $1  50 

THE  TWO  PATHS.  Being  Lectures  on  Art,  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  Decoration  and  Manufacture.  With  plates  and 
cuts.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth $1  25 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING.  In  Three  Lett  are  to 
Beginners.  With  illustrations  drawn  by  the  author.  1  voL 
12ino,  cloth. $1  00 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PERSPECTIVE.  Arranged  for  the 
use  of  Schools.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth. $1  00 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  ART.  1  voL  12in.\ 
cloth $  1  00 

FRE-RAFHAELITISM. 


NOTES    ON    THE    CONSTRUCTION 
SHEEPFOLDS. 


OF 


1    vol.   12mo, 
cloth,  $1  00 


KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER;  or,  The 
Black  Brothers.    A  Legend  of  Stiria. 

SESAME  AND  LILIES.  Three  Lectures  on  Books,  Women, 
&c.  1.  Of  Kinds'  Treasuries.  2.  Of  Queens'  Gardens.  3. 
Of  the  Mystery  of  Life.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth $1  50 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  SOME  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  AT 
PRESENT  AFFECTING  "THE  STUDY  OF  AR- 
CHITECTURE" IN  OUR  SCHOOLS.  1  vol.  12mo. 
paper. $0  15 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST.  Ten  Lectures  to  LitUe 
Housewives,  on  the  Elements  of  Crystallization.  1  vol. 
12mo,  cloth. $1  25 

11  UNTO  THIS  LAST."  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Principles  of 
Political  Economy.     1  vol.  12xno,  cloth $1  0i 
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RUSKIN  THE  GROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE.    Three  Lectures  en  Work. 

Traffic,  and  War.     1  vol.  12mo.  cloth $1  OC 

"  TIME  AND  TIDE  BY  WEARE  AND  TYNE.     Twenty- 

five  Letters  to  a  Workingman  on  the  Laws  of  Work.     1  vol. 
12mo,  cloth $1  00 

"  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  AIR.    Being  a  Study  of  tho  Greek 

Myths  of  Cloud  and  Storm.    1  vol.  12  mo,  cloth $1  OC 

<•  LECTURES  ON  ART.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth 1  00 

•  FORS  CLAVIGERA.    Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourer* 

of  Great  Britain.     Part  1.     1  vol.  12rao,  cloth,  plates,  $1  00 

u  FORS  CLAVIGERA.    Letters  to  tho  Workmen  and  Labourers 

of  Great  Britain.     Part  2.     1  vol.  12ino,  cloth,  plates,  $1  00 

MUNERA    PULVERIS.      Six   Essays  on  the    Elements  of 
Political  Economy.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth $1  00 

u  ARATRA  PENTELICI.     Six  Lectures  on  tho  Elements  of 

Sculpture,  given  before  the  University  of  Oxford.     By  John 

Buskin.     12mo,  cloth,  $1  50,  or  with  plates. $3  00 

a  'I'HH   EAGLE'S   NEST.    Ten  Lectures  on  tho  relation  of 

Natural  Science  to  Art.     1  vol.  12mo $1  50 

«  THE  POETRY  OF  ARCHITECTURE :  Villa  and  Cottage. 

With  numerous  plates.     By  Eata  Phusin.     1  vol.   12mo, 
cloth. $150 

Kata,  Phusin  i*  the  rupikxmhI  Nodi  do  Plume  of  John  ItuKkln. 

*<  FORS  CLAVIGERA.    Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Laborers 

of  great  Britain.    Part  3.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth 

"  LOVES  MEINE.    Lectures  on  Greek  and  English  Birds.    By 

John  Ruskin.     Plates,  cloth $0  75 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA.     Lectures  on  Wood  and  Metal 
Engraving.    By  John  Ruskin,    Cloth $1  50 

"  FRONDES  AGRESTES.    Readings  on  ••  Modem  Painters." 

Chosen  at  her  pleasure  by  tho  author  s  friend,  tho  Young  or 

Lady  of  the  Thwaito,  Coniston.  1  vol.  12mot  cloth,    SI  00 

"         THE  TRUE  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  NATURE. 

ART,  MORALS,  AND  RELIGION.  Selected  from  the 
Works  of  John  Ruskin,  A.M.  With  a  notice  of  the  author  by 
Mrs.  L.  C.  TuthilL  Portrait.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  plain, 
$2.00;  cloth  extra,  gilt  head $2  5C 

44  ART  CULTURE.    Consisting  of  the  Laws  of  Art  selected  from 

the  Works  of  John  Ruskin,  and  compiled  by  Rev.  W.  H 
Piatt.  A  beautiful  volume,  with  many  illustrations.  1  vol 
12mo,  cloth,  extra  gilt  head $3  00 

**  Do.       Do.     School  edition.    1  vol.  12mo,  plates,  cloth.. $2  50 

PRECIOUS  THOUGHTS:  Moral  and  Religious.  Gathered 
from  the  Works  of  John  Ruskin,  A.M.  By  Mrs.  L.  C. 
TuthilL  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  plain,  $1.50.  Extra  cloth, 
gilt  head $2  00 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN 
RUSKIN.  1  vol  12mo,  cloth,  plain,  $2.00.  Extra  cloth, 
gilt  head $2  5f 

"  SESAME  AND  LILIES.  1  vol.  12 mo,  ex.  cloth,  gilt  head,  $1  75 

"  ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST.  12mo,  extra  cloth,  gilt  head,  1  7r> 

CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE.  12mo,  extra  cloth,  gilt  head,  1  50 

DEUCALION.    Collected  Studies  on  the  Lapse  of    Wavo* 

and  Life  of  Stones.    Parts  1  and  2.      12mo,  cloth, . .  .SI  U) 

MORNINGS  IN  FLORENCE  Being  Simple  Studies  o:i 
Christian  Art  for  English  Travellers.  Santa  Croce — Tl.o 
Golden  Gate— Before  the  Soldan— The  Vaulted  Roof— The 
Strait  Gate.     12mo,  cloth $1  00 

*«  PROSERPINO.    Studies  of  Wayside  Flowers,  while  tho  air 

was  yet  pure.  Anions  tho  Alps,  and  in  the  Scotland  and 
England  which  my  father  know.  Parts  1  and  2.  12mo, 
cloth $1  00 
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July,  J 876. 
IMPORTATION   OF  BOOKS,  Etc 

ASEHOT  FOB  THE  SUPPLY  OP 

AMERICAN,  ENGLISH,  FRENCH.  &  GERMAN  BOOKS, 

PERIODICALS,   &c,    &c. 


-»■»» 


The  Subscribers  continue  to  Import  and  to  supply  promptly  and  on  the 
most  favorable  terms  AMERICAN,  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  and  GER- 
MAN BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS,  in  every  department:  Miscella- 
neous, Religious,  and  Scientific. 

They  have  constant  communication  with  the  principal  American  Publishers 
and  Booksellers  in  the  United  States—  have  special  agents  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  direct  correspondence  with  English,  French,  and  German  Publishers.  Orders 
for  a  single  Book  or  Periodical,  or  for  Books  and  Periodicals  in  quantity,  will 
receive  their  most  careful  attention. 

ORDERS  FOR  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  &c, 

arc  forwarded  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  answers  may  be  looked  for  within 
six  weeks.     Catalogues  and  Bibliographical  Works  are  kept  for  reference, 
and  may  be  consulted  at  all  times.    Catalogues  and  Cheap  Lists  of  particular 
Publishers  are  supplied  gratis  on  application. 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  given  to  the  procurement  of  Rare  and  Valuable 

Books,  Engravings,  &c,  fox  Public  and  Private  Libraries. 
BOOKS  bound  to  order  in  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE  by  noted  BINDERS 

for  AMATEUR  COLLECTORS. 
BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS  can  be  mailed  direct  to  any  person  or  Public 

Library,  from  England  and  France. 
BOOKS   which  have   been   published   TWENTY  YEARS   may  be   imported 

free  of  duty. 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  SCHOOLS,  and  COLLEGES,  can  import  through 

us  tivo  copies  of  any  Book,  &c,  free  of  duty. 

OUR  CHARGES  FOI\  IMPORTING  BOOKS  AI\E; 


Per  Sterling  Shilling 35  cents  Currency. 

Ditto,  when  free  of  duty 30     •*  " 

Per  Franc 30     "  Gold. 

Ditto,  when  free  of  duty 26     *' 

Per  Iteichsmark 36     '• 

Ditto,  when  free  of  duty 30     •* 


WHEN  FROM  SECOND-HAND  ENGLISH  CATALOGUES : 

Per  Sterling  Shilling 36  cents  Gold. 

Ditto,  when  free  of  duty 30     t4       *' 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS, 

Publishers  and  Impokteks, 

15  Astor  Place,  Sew  York, 


\ 


